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4  EXPLANATORY. 

mitted  by  witnesses.  All  parties  appearing  before  the  conunittee 
were  supplied  with  the  daily  print  ana  requested  to  revise  and  correct 
their  statements  for  this  ecution. 

To  facilitate  a  ready  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  several 
schedules  the  oral  statements  and  papers  submitted  have  been 
grouped  together,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  paragraph  of  the 
present  law  te  which  they  apply,  sequence  of  statement  and  order 
of  appearance  thereby  necessarily  being  abandoned. 

Many  letters  filed  with  the  committee  have  been  excluded  from 
this  edition  to  economize  in  printing  and  reduce  materially  the 
already  large  size  of  the  volumes.  Effort  has  been  made  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition  without  omitting,  however,  any  relevant 
matter  on  subjects  not  otherwise  covered. 

E.  W.  Camp,  Clerk. 


SCHEDULB   A. 

CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Rrprebentatives, 

Thursday y  Janv^iry  6,  1921, 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  (Hon.  Joseph 
W.  Fordney)  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  CiZAiRMAN.  Gentlemen,  we  will  l>egin  the  hearing  this  morning 
on  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act.  We  will  call  the  first  witness, 
Mr.  Henry  Howard. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Howard,  we  are  limited  fts  to  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  fixed  the  dates  for  the  hearings  upon  each  schedule.  I 
know  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  some  gentlemen  who  come  here 
from  long  distances  to  nave  their  oral  statements  limited,  but  there 
are  some  20  people  to  be  heard  to-dav.  We  have  three  days  for 
hearinfis  on  Schedule  A,  and  100  people  want  to  be  heard  on  that 
scbedme,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  gentlemen  as  to  time. 
I  want  to  add  that  if  witnesses  desire  to  file  briefs,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  do  so,  and  in  addressing  the  committee  if  they  will 
discuss  the  most  important  feati?res  oi  the  briefs,  it  will  economize 
in  the  matter  of  time. 

CHEMICALS  IN  GENERAL. 

HXH&T  HOWARD,  CHAIRMAK  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTSE.  MAKTTFACTXrR- 
INO  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  tmiTED  STATES. 

Mr.  Howard.  My  name  is  Henry  Howard;  my  address  is  1300 
Guardian  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  am  here  representing  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  organizfttion. 

Ciir.  Howard  read  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  op  the  Manupacturino  Chemista*  Association  ov  the  UwrrED  States. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1872, 
is  an  association  of  the  manufacturing  chemists  of  this  country. 

Our  appeanmce  here  to-day  is  in  response  to  the  request  of  your  honorable  com- 
zniUee. 

In  this  brief  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  features  of  the  tariff  which  have  general 
apj^icatioii  to  all  our  members. 

This  brief  will  be  followed  by  briefe  of  our  members  dealing  \rith  the  products 
and  the  paragraphs  in  Schedule  A  in  which  they  are  directly  interested. 

Our  appearance,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of  the  tariff  hearings,  puts  our 
memfoerB  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  situation  because  many  of  the  products  wnich  are 
our  raw  materials  will  not  be  reached  until  much  later  in  the  hearings  and  any 
rhanges  made  in  the  tari^s  on  raw  materials  should  of  necessity  invoh't}  comi^cnsating 
changefl  in  the  tariffs  on  finidied  products  in  the  inanufacture  of  which  such  raw 
materials  have  been  used. 


6  GENERAL.  TARIFF  REVISION. 

In  preeenting  our  \iew8  as  to  the  proper  rates  of  piotectioii,  we  have,  of  courae, 
been  obliged  to  use  the  present  rates  on  our  raw  matenals  as  a  baas,  and  I  respectfully 
and  earnestly  urge  you  to  give  us  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  rexise  our  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  any  changes  that  may  finally  be  made  in  the  rates  on  any  of  our  raw 
materials. 

In  dealing  with  the  chemical  schedule,  we  have  omitted  reference  to  the  articles 
covered  by  the  pending  Longworth  dyestuiT  bill.  The  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  Longworth  bill.  The  whole 
subject  of  coal-tar  dyes  is  as  you  know  an  exceedingly  complex  one  and  has  already 
been  covered  in  the'  hearings  on  the  Longworth  bill,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  any  attempt  on  our  part  would  simply  be  unnecessary  duplication  and  a  waste 
of  your  time. 

I  will  onlv  say  that,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
chemicals,  this  new  dye  industry  has  been  extraordinarily  beneficial  in  creating  a 
broader  market  for  heavy  chemicals  such  as  acids,  alkalis,  and  many  miscellaneous 
technical  chemicals,  and,  most  important,  has  developed  a  large  demand  for  oleum 
a  form  of  highly  concentrated  sulpnuric  acid  which  is  esBentiaffor  the  production  of 
munitions  of  war. 

TAHnPF  RATBS. 

First.  The  rates  must  be  sufficient  to  protect  American  labor — this  is  fundamental, 
and  is  especial  I  v  uigent  at  the  present  time  because  we  are  not  only  confronted  vdtJi 
the  problems  <5f  protection  for  in&nt  industries,  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war^  but 
also  with  the  tasx  of  adequately  protecting  our  highly  paid  American  labor  in  estab- 
lished industries  from  ruinous  competition  with  cheap  European  labor  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  the  vast  armies  of  unemployed  European  labor  and  the  badly 
depreciated  European  currency. 

The  problem  in  its  present  form  is  really  not  alone  one  of  depredated  foreign  cur- 
rency or  of  low  foreign  exchange — ^but  of  low  wages. 

For  example,  German  currency  and  German  exchange  are  about  one-eighteenth 
their  old  par  value. 

If  German  wages  were  now  18  times  as  high  in  paper  marks  as  they  weie  before  the 
war  in  gold  marks,  the  low  exchange  rate  and  depredated  currency  would  present 
little  concern  for  us.  But  German  wages  have  risen  on  the  average  only  seven  or 
eight  fold  in  their  currency,  according  to  information  sent  the  li^  of  November, 
1920,  to  the  national  industrial  conference  board  by  its  investigator  in  G^tnany, 
and  so,  when  the  barriers  shall  be  down  again  and  trade  resumed,  if  Germany  can 
send  her  goods  to  America  at  the  old  pricM  in  dollars  and  get  18  times  as  much  for 
them  in  paper  marks  as  formerly,  and  produce  these  goods  by  paying  only  7  to  8  times 
as  much  in  wages,  it  is  manifest  that  what  was  already  cheap  German  labor  before  the 
war  has  become,  roughly,  twice  as  cheap  now. 

Second .  Tarift  rates  should  not  be  placed  so  high  that  they  will  prohibit  importation. 
The  tariff  should  act  in  general  both  as  an  adequate  protection  to  American  labor 
and  industry  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  There  are,  of  course, 
important  excepttons  to  this  rule,  as«  for  instance,  when  public  policy  demands  the 
upouilding  of  an  infant  industry  such  as  the  dye  industry,  the  reasons  for  which  are 
too  well  known  to  you  to  need  repetition. 

Third.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  outlined  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  include  in  any  new  tariff  some  provision  that  will 
compensate  for  the  unfair  conditions  that  now  exist  by  reason  of  the  depreciated 
currency  in  fordgn  countries. 

DEPBBaATBD  CUBRBNCY — INTERIM   LBOISLAITON. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  some  similar  provisions  in  the  new  tariff,  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  immediately  passing  some 
adequate  interim  legislation  to  check  and  control  the  enormous  importations  that  are 
now  just  getting  under  way,  and  which  are  sure  to  come  to  us  in  rapidly  increasing 
volume  especially  from  countries  with  depreciated  cuironcy.  If  some  quick  action 
is  not  taken,  we  may  expect  the  country  to  be  flooded  with  imports  made  to  avoid 
the  increases  anticipated  under  a  new  tariff. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  HIGHT.Y   DBV ELOPED  CHEMICAL  IMDU6TRT. 

It  is  hardly  necossAry  to  remind  you  of  the  tremendous  importance  that  a  highly 
developed  chemical  industry  bears  to  the  prosperity  of  any  country.  Its  relative 
development  is  perhaps  the  best  index  of  tne  progress  of  civilization  in  a  countr>'. 
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Its  hif^  devebpment  is  Ahrays  accampani^  by  utilization  of  waate  products  and  the 
btnldme  up  ana  ereation  of  new  products  and  new  induetriee  that  in  many  cases  never 
existed  before,  all  of  which  in  the  aggregate  adds  enonnously  to  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  development  of  this  sort  is 
pfedia^»d  on  continued  systematic  research  carried  out  at  great  expense  by  the  most 
hishly  trained  experts  obtainable,  and  this  sort  of  work  is  only  possible  when  the 
iooostry  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  because  it  Generally  requires  a  number  of  years 
before  any  adequate  cash  return  is  realised  on  the  large  sums  spent  in  chemical  re- 
search anid  development  work. 

The  importance  of  a  large  well-doveioped  induirtry  in  acids,  alkaiis,  and  coal-tar 
dyes  in  any  prmredness  program  is  so  familiar  to-day  at  the  end  of  the  war  that 
reiterstion  woala  be  unnecessary. 

MBDICIKAL  AND  MISCSLLANEOUS  TBCHNICAL  CHRMICALS. 

The  importance  of  medicinal  and  miscellaneous  technical  chemicals  has  been  less 
strongly  emphasised.  Tt  is,  however,  a  very  important  branch  of  the  ch^nical 
indust^r,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  both  in  peace  and 


This  industry  embodies  a  l&Tgo,  varied,  and  continuous  production  of  every  and  all 
kinds  of  medicinal  supplies.  The  industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  ot 
the  Nation  at  all  times;  there  must  be  a  complete  and  comprehensive  suppljr  at  all 
times  of  the  normal  medicinal  requirements,  and  particularly  in  time  of  epidemic, 
pb^e,  and  catat^trophe  such  as  the  country  has  witnessed  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
plain  that  the  maintenance  of  thi»  industry  should  be  fostered  to  the  utmost  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  industry  is  a  necessity  to  the  country  in  time  of  emeigencv)  as  it  embraces  the 
fuadamental  and  basic  products  that  are  consumed  by  the  medical  departments  of 
all  the  military  branches  of  the  Government — ^the  Red  Cross  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

Aircraft  depends  upon  the  industry  for  the  indispensable  cellulose  acetate,  for 
which  there  is  no  known  substitute,  and  similar  commodities. 

Photogr^hy  depends  primarily  upon  this  industry  for  supplies. 

The  pyrotechnic  program  of  the  Government  is  founded  largely  on  the  ability  ht 
doflierttc  manufacturers  to  supply  miscellaneous  technical  chemicals. 

Gas  war&re,  explosive  caps,  tracer  bullets  for  light  arms  and  artillery  ammunition, 
tl!  depend  upon  these  products. 

Even  smoke  screens  are  based  on  products  fallinis;  within  this  class  of  material. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  branch  of  military  service  that  is  not  dependent 
in  some  manner  or  another  on  products  of  this  class  of  manufacture. 

VALUATION  OF  rMPORTS. 

We  tuge  you  to  consider  with  great  care  the  suggestion  which  has  come  from  many 
Hmrces,  and  witii  which  we  are  heartily  in  accord,  that  the  domestic  value  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  ad  valorem  rates  or  for  any  rates  that  are  in  any  way  regu- 
lated by  the  value  <A  the  impc»ted  article.  This  procedure  has  been  advocated  by 
many  of  our  leading  statesmen  during  the  past  100  years,  but  jiever  in  our  history 
has  there  been  a  time  when  its  advantages  have  been  so  apparent  as  at  present,  when 
we  are  almost  tfae  only  country  on  a  gold  basis  and  when  values  in  foreign  markets, 
owing  to  depreciated  currency,  are  so  unstable  and  distorted  and  vary  in  such  great 
degree  among  different  countries  that  it  woidd  be  practically  impossible  to  intelli- 
gentlr  write  a  tariff  to-day  that  is  based  on  foreign  valuation.  We  therefore  beg  to 
sabrait  as  constructive  suggestion  the  following  parapaphs  to  cover  this  matter, 
which  are  based  on  paragraphs  R  and  L,  section  3,  administrative: 

'*Tbat  whenever  unpOTted  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  ^  the  duty  shall 
be  assesed  upon  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States;  that 
nich  actual  market  value  shall  be  held  to  be  the  price  at  which  such  merchandise  ia 
fndy  offered  for  nde  to  all  purchasers  in  said  markets,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities. •  •  •  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  casks, 
barr^,  hogsheads,  bottles,  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  and  other  containers  or  coverings 
whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident 
to  pkcmg  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment,  and  if  there  be 
used  for  covering  or  holdhig  imported  merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  uiy 
unusual  article  or  form  designed  for  use  otheiwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportatum 
of  Budi  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
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lacted  upoa  such  m^teriiil  or  article  at  the  sate  to  which  theoame  would  be  aobleeted 
if  separat^y  imported.  That  the  words  '  value, '  or  '  actual  market  value, '  or  '  whole- 
sale price  '  whenever  used  in  this  act,  or  in  any  law  relating  to  the  appraisement  of 
imported  merchandise,  shall  be  construed  to  be  the  actual  OMricet  value  or  wholesB^e 
price  o(  such,  or  similar  merchandise  comparable  in  value  therewith,  as  defined  in 
this  act. 

''That  when  the  actual  market  value,  as  defined  bv  law,  of  any  article  of  imported 
merchandise,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  and  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or 
to  a  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  value,  can  not  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfacuon 
of  the  appraising  officer,  such  aStcet  shall  use  all  available  means  in  his  power  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  United  States,  such  cost  of  production  to  iotclude  the  cost 
of  materials  and  of  fobrication,  and  all  general  expenses  to  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  covering  eadi  and  every  outlay  of  whatsoever  nature  incident  to 
such  production,  toeether  with  the  expense  of  preparing  and  putting  up  such  mer- 
chanciise  ready  lor  shipment,  and  an  aadition  of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  50  per 
cent  upon  the  total  cost  as  thus  ascertained;  and  in  no  case  shall  such  merchandise  be 
appraised  upon  original  appraisal  or  reappndsement  at  less  than  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  thus  ascertainea.  The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price,  as  defined 
by  law,  of  any  imported  merchandise  which  is  consigned  for  sale  in  the  United  States, 
or  which  is  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  which  is  not  actually  sola 
oir  freely  offered  for  sale  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  open  market  of  the  United 
States  to  all  purchasers  or  which  is  not  produced  or  manu&Mstured  in  the  United 
States  shall  not  in  any  case  be  appraised  at  less  than  the  wholesale  price  at  which 
such  or  similar  imported  merchanaiae  is  actually  eold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  the  country  of  exportation  in  the  open  market,  due  additions 
being  made  for  estimating  duties  thereon,  coat  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  a  com- 
misBion  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  if  any  has  been  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  on 
consigned  goods,  or  profits  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
general  expenses  (not  to  exceed  8  per  cent)  on  purchased  goods." 

1YP£  OF  RATE  DfiSIRBD. 

We  believe  that  wherever  it  is  possible  specific  rates  should  bo  used  iu  place  ei 
ad  valorem,  thereby  greatly  simplifying  the  aaministration  of  the  act.  It  is  important, 
however,  in  many  cases  to  provide  two  or  more  specific  rates  to  cover  different  <)ual- 
ities;  for  instance,  paragrapn  73  of  the  1909  act  provided:  Sulphide  of  soda,  containing 
not  more  than  35  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  soda,  three-eights  of  1  ceu t  per  pound ;  sulphide 
of  soda  concentrated  or  contaiians  more  than  35  per  cent  of  sulpnide  of  soda,  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  In  the  act  of  1913  this  dual  classification  was  abandoned 
and  a  flat  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  substituted  with  the  result  tliat  only 
the  concentrated  product,  1  pound  of  which  was  equal  to  2  pounds  of  the  crystals,  was 
irapoited  at  a  rate  desi^ined  for  the  crystal  or  unconcentrated  variety.  This  concrete 
instance  is  given  as  being  typical  of  a  great  many  and  abows  the  advisability  of  pro- 
vidiiig  two  or  more  apednc  rates  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  substitute  a  more 
concentrated  or  more  valuable  product  for  the  one  in  common  use  at  the  time  the  tariff 
is  written. 

mpojrrATiON  and  hbpackino  in  bond  of  articles  for  bxportatiok  and  the  assbji* 

BUNG   WrrU  THBM  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

Since  1914  the  export  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  has  increased  very  mate- 
rially  so  that  to-day  we  possess  a  very  substantial  foreign  trade  in  these  articles.  The 
business  is  now  threatened  with  annihilation  by  competition  with  countries  which 
have  low  labor  costs  and  depreciated  currency.  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  hold  this 
trade  we  must  adopt  some  expediency  to  bndge  over  the  time  of  readjustment  ajid 
immediately  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  compete  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  evident 
that  in  many  of  the  articles  it  will  be  found  impossible  for  Amorican  manufacturers  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  have  alreadv  doveloped.  In  our  opinion  the  common 
sense  way  of  handling  the  problem  is  to  nold  the  ousiness  by  ludng  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  when  necessary.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully  they  must  be  imported 
in  bond,  repacked  in  bond  and  assembled  in  bond  with  the  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture in  which  we  are  still  able  to  compete. 

Thus  having  this  business  still  in  our  handsj  as  changing  conditions  permit,  we  can 
gradually  introudce  a  laiger  and  larger  proportion  of  articles  of  American  manufacture. 
iBiO  advantues  of  this  plan  are  so  obvious  that  we  do  not  think  further  argument  is 
necessary.  We  submit  the  following  suggested  changes  in  the  law  which  seem  to 
us  necessary  to  put  the  above  plan  into  operation: 
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(a)  The  Revised  Statutes,  3018,  be  amended  to  permit  the  exportation  of  drugs. 
chemicals,  and  medicines  in  any  quantity  irrespective  of  the  quantity  in  the  original 
packi^  or  packages  imported. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  suitable  regulations  permitting  the 
exportation  from  bond  of  the  imported  dru^,  chemicals,  and  medicines  packed  in 
the  flame  outer  cases  with  other  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  similarly,  and/or  of 
domesliG  manufacture- 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  suitable  regulations  in  respect  to 
mfanu&cturer^s  private  bonded  warehouses,  class  2  CR,  S.,  2954.  Customs  Regulation 
1915,  art.  709),  permiUing— 

(1)  The  residy  examination,  weighing,  and  sampling  and  testing  of  drugs,  chemicals, 
asd  medicines  imported  and  stored  in  such  warenouses. 

(2)  The  storage  of  packages,  coverings,  vessels,  brands,  containers.  labels,  corks, 
and  packing  material  of  any  kind,  also  all  apparatus  suitable  for  weighing,  measuring, 
or  filling,  wnether  imported  or  of  domestic  manufacturing  used  for  the  repacking  of 
the  <irug8,  chemicals,  and  medicines  imported  and  stored  in  such  warehouses. 

{d)  T&e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  suitable  regulations  permitting  the 
CQDSolidaticm  of  several  ''withdrawals  for  export''  on  Customs  Catalogue  No.  7508, 
"warehouses  withdrawal  for  exportation  or  transportation  and  exportation  and  per- 
mit," or  authorize  a  new  form  which  will  permit  of  a  one  consolidated  *' warehouse 
withdrawal  for  exportation"  covering  all  the  items  in  any  one  export  shipment. 

ANTIOUUPIXO   PROVISION. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
seven  years  has  repeatedly  and  consistently  advocated  before  the  committees  of 
CmgieBS  that  a  law  oe  passed  protecting  the  American  manufacturer  against  so-called 
"dumping." 

At  the  very  first  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  in  January. 
1913,  an  officer  of  the  chemical  association  apjpeared  before  the  committee  and  called 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  so-called  Canadian  "dumping  clause."  At  that 
time  the  aaociation  strongly  recommended  that  the  substance  ^  the  Canadian  law 
be  ^lacted  as  part  of  the  tariff  law  of  this  country.  The  q^uestion  was  taken  under 
advieement  by  the  Winrs  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  tariff  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  its  then  chainnim,  contained  a  dumping  clause  substantially  in  the  form 
recommended  by  this  association,  the  clause  beinc  contained  in  paragraph  R  of 
Section  IV  of  Hi  R.  3321.  The  dumping  clause  referred  to,  however,  was  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  when  the  bill  came  oefore  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and  the 
tariff  act  of  1913  contained  no  provision  covering  so-called  "dumping." 

In  the  year  1916  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  a^in  presented  its  views 
to  the  ccmunitteeB  of  Congross  regarding  the  subject  of  dumping. 

Facts  were  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sianufactunng  Chemists'  Association 
and  a  law  was  passed  (act  of  Sept.  8,  1916,  to  increase  the  revenue  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— ^Title  VllI,  "Unfair  competition")  which  contained  provisions  designed  to 
protect  American  manufacturers  against  unfair  competition  from  abroad. 


CANADIAN   "dumping  CXJLUSE." 


The  (^4WT^»'^t  tariff  law  since  1907  has  contained  among  its  other  provisions  a  pro- 
viflion  ^we«Mnng  a  special  duty  in  the  case  of  dumping.  The  Canadian  law  in  sub- 
Btanoe  pvovidee  that  in  the  case  of  articles  exportea  to  Canada  of  a  class  or  kind  pro- 
duced in  Canada,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  the  importer  in  Canaoa  is 
less  than  the  fair  market  vsLue  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption 
in  the  conntrv  of  origin,  there  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  established, 
be  levied,  coUected,  and  paid  on  such  articles  on  importation  into  Canada  a  special 
(or  "dumping'')  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  the  article 
for  export  and  the  fair  market  value  thereof  for  home  consumption.  Such  special 
or  dumping  dutj"  ifl  levied,  although  the  article  is  not  otherwise  dutiable.  The 
dkoadian  dumping  provision  is  limited  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  19  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  Canadian  law  is  not  drastic.  It  has  been 
in  effect  ml^  Y?^^^'  ^^  ^^  heen  amplified  by  decisions  and  regulations  and  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  is  credibly  informed  from  many  sources  that 
the  Canadian  dumpink  law  has  worked  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  y^^^ociAtion  nas  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  law  yet  passed  by  any  country 
hM  had  fl9  immed  iate  and  as  b^ieficial  an  effect  as  the  Canadian  law,  which  auto- 
otttkillv  placee  a  fixed  duty  at  the  moment  of  imporlation. 
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UNITKD  STATES  LAW — UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

The  Federal  revenue  act  approved  September  8,  1916,  contains  provisions  (Title 
VIIT,  sections  800-804)  regaraing  unfair  competition  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  declared  unlawful  for  any  penon  importing  or  assisting  in 
imoorting  Any  articles  from  any  foreign  countr3r  into  the  United  States,  commonly 
ana  system itically  to  import,  sell,  or  cause  to  be  imported  or  sold  such  articles  within 
the  United  States  at  a  price  substantially  less  than  the  actual  market  value  of  cnich 
articles  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  provided  that  such  act  or 
acts  be  dono  with  the  intent  of  destroying  or  injuring  industry  in  the  United  States, 
or  of  preventing  the  estiblishment  of  an  industry  in  the  United  States,  or  restraining 
or  monopolizing  any  pirt  of  trade  or  commerce  m  such  articles  in  the  United  States. 
The  p9m!ty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  is  fine  or  imprisonment. 

It  13  further  provided  in  the  act  of  September  8  that  if  any  article  produced  in  a 
foreign  country  is  imported  into  the  United  States  under  any  a^freement,  under- 
stinain?,  or  condition  that  the  importer  thereof,  or  any  other  person  in  the  United 
States  snail  not  use,  purchase,  or  deal  in.  or  shall  be  restrained  in  his  using,  purchas- 
ing, or  dealing  in.  tne  articles  of  any  othor  psrson,  there  shill  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  thereon,  in  addition  to  the  duty  otnerwise  imposed  by  law,  a  special  duty 
6  jual  to  double  the  amount  of  such  dutyi 

The  act  of  September  8  has  still  a  third  provision  to  the  effect  that  whenever  any 
country  shall  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  article  the  product  ef  the  soil  or  in- 
dustry of  the  unitod  States,  and  not  injtirious  to  health  or  morals,  the  President 
shall  have  i^ower  to  prohibit,  during  the  period  such  prohibition  is  enforced,  the 
inaoorfition  into  the  Unitod  States  of  similar  articles. 

The  present  law  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  define  thof«e  particular 
a'^ts  of  ** dumping''  whirh  go  })ey«md  the  mere  act  of  importing  and  selling  at  cheap 
pri-^e^  in  this  country  to  relieve  a  condition  of  over- prod uction  abroad .  To  the  extent 
that  Congre^ha-?  enrleavored  to  define  !»peMfically  the  acts  complained  of,  and  to  the 
extent  that  Con'^w^  has  provided  not  only  a  criminal  penalty,  but  also  under  certain 
conditions  a  doubling  of  tariff  duties  the  re^ult^  can  not  be  other  than  beneBcial. 
The  prime  and  inherent  difficulty  of  our  Federal  law  as  it  exists  to-day  i^  that,  owing 
to  the  diffi'^ulties  of  enforcement,  the  law  has  no  force  or  effort.  It  ts  true  triat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  a'^t  of  September  8,  1916,  ha^  authority  to  maire 
regulations.  No  regulations,  however,  have  yet  been  made  whi(*h  are  adequate,  and 
it  U  doubtful  if  any  regulations  can  be  made  under  the  existing  law  whi^h  are  suflS- 
cieritly  <*omprehennve  and  at  the  same  time  r^ufficiently  a\itomatip  in  their  applica- 
tion to  render  a  real  protection  to  the  American  raanufa'^turer^  f!uffering  frt»m  tne  acts 
complained  of. 

The  act  of  ConQ;res3  as  it  exist*  is  in  !*ome  respects  modeled  upon  the  Au«*tralian  law. 
The  Australian  industries  preservation  a^t  contains  provision  in  part  2  for  the  **  pre- 
vention of  dumping.**  The  .\u^tralian  a^t  is  premiscl  upon  the  same  theory  as  the 
act  of  Cou'^re"/ namely,  upon  the  theiry  of  tmfair  competition  by  the  importation 
into  AtHtralia  of  goods  with  intent  to  destrov  or  injure  Australian  industries,  the 
pre-^ervfttion  of  which  is  a^lvantageotis  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  procedure  in  Australia  for  proving  an  act  of  dumping  is  probably  no  better 
than  our  own  and  would  seem  to  be  cumbersome.  The  Australian  remedy,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  complete.  It  is  provided  that,  upon  the  publication 
in  the  Australian  Official  Gazette  of  a  decision  against  an  importer,  the  goods  in 
c|uestion  are  autonnatically  by  such  publication  placed  on  the  list  of  prohibited 
imports. 

OONOLUeiON. 

The  association  notes  with  approval  the  passage  of  the  Fordnoy  antidumping  bill 
(H.  R.  10918)  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second 
seasion,  and  the  introduction  oi  the  Smoot  antidumping  bill  in  the  Senate,  as  indicative 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  important  matter^  and  most  respectfully 
uigee  upon  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  next  tariff  act  contain  adequate 
and  complete  provisions  along  tne  lines  of  the  Fordnev  and  Smoot  bills,  bearing  in 
mind  that  in  our  best  judgment,  no  remedy  against  clumping  will  prove  adequate 
unless  it  operates  immediately  and  automatical^  at  port  of  entry. 

Henry  Howard, 
Chairman  o/ths  Sx§cutiv€  ComimitUe. 
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The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  those  raliiations,  if  the  committee 
could  arrange  a  paragraph  m  the  law  to  assess  duties  upon  the  Ameri- 
can vahie  and  not  the  foreign  value,  that  would  overcome  those 
objections,  would  it  not,  and  put  all  countries  of  the  world  on  one 
basis  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  in  those  countries  and 
the  cost  of  goods  laid  down  in  this  countn'  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  will  help  tremendously. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  certainly  help  tremendously.  I  do  not 
know  abeolutel}'  how  it  would  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  great  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  have  to  equalize  for  this  particular 
proviso  in  the  law  that  the  importer  of  goo(^  pays  duties  sufficient!;/ 
nigh  to  offset  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  costs;  that 
would  put  everv  country  in  the  world  on  the  same  basis  in  our  mar- 
kets and  would  give  no  advantage  to  any  of  the  foreigners,  if  that 
could  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  done  that  way.  You 
think  that  over,  and  if  you  wish  to  comment  on  it  in  ;y  our  brief  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you,  in  speaking  for  your  association,  indorse  the 
proposition  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  the  rate  of  duty  which 
shall  be  assess^ ought  to  be  on  what  is  known  as  an  American  value  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  we  strongly  indorse  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  Mr.  Howard,  how  would  vou  determine  that; 
would  ;  ou  take  the  Cleveland  value,  take  the  New  York  value,  the 
San  Francisco  value,  or  the  Galveston  value 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  perhaps,  my  idea  would  be  a  fair 
value  of  the  costs  in  this  country,  the  average  value. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  what  I*  mean,  a  fair  value.  Whenever  %  ou 
go  to  ascertain  that,  I  want  to  know  just  how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Howabd.  I  shall  be  very*  glad  to  "read  tnese  detailed 
paragraphs,  if  3  ou  would  like  to  liear  them,  as  to  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting for  coveringthat  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  arrive  at  our  costs  as  easy  as  the  foreign 
countries  could  arrive  at  their  costs.  We  have  to  take  their  word  tor 
it,  as  sanctioned  by  the  American  consul,  which  we  often  find  is 
entirel  too  low,  especially  whore  the  duties  are  ad  valorem  duties. 

Mr.  How'akd.  1  think  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  foreign 
countries,  when  vou  are  talking  of  that.  Take,  for  instance,  Ger- 
many; the"/  would  have  the  Hamburg  value,  the  Berlin  value,  and 
the  Slunich  value,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gabner.  But  they  do  have  a  trading  price  in  the  foreign 
countries,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  have  a  trading  price  in  this  country,  too. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  it  varies  at  tne  various  points,  too.  I  imagine 
that  in  buying  in  the  foreign  markets  you  buy  where  you  can  get  the 
goods  the  cheapest. 

Now, Just  what  is  the  American  price?  That  is  what  I  want  de- 
fined. I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how  you  are  goins;  to  ascertain  that 
one  fact,  because  if  you  are  going  to  put  that  m  tne  law,  somebody 
has  got  to  administer  this  law,  and  when  you  are  telling  them  about 
an  i^erican  price,  tell  me  just  how  you  are  going  to  get  tnat  American 
price. 
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Mr.  Howard.  We  shall  be  veo'  elad  to  submit  a  supplemeutary 
brief,  going  into  that  matter  in  detaU. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Howard,  we  would  be  very  glad,  indeed — I 
know  I  would  and  I  assume  the  conmiittee  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
just  consider  that  and  have  a  brief  submitted  for  printing  in  the  hear- 
m^. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  as  soon  an  possible. 
Now,  regarding  that  portion  of  my  brief  dealing  with  importation 
and  repfUiking  m  bono,  we  suggest  that — 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  suitible  regulations  permitting  the  oonsc^idation  of 
seveml  " withdrawals  for  export"  on  customs  catalogue  No.  7508,  "M'arehouaeti  with- 
drawal for  export ition  or  tr  lusport  ition  and  exportition  and  permit,"  or  authorize  a 
new  form  which  will  permit  of  a  one  consolidatea  warehouse  withdrawal  for  exporta- 
tion, covering  all  the  items  in  any  one  export  shipment. 

I  might  say  that  at  the  present  we  oan  do  a  considerable  part  of 
that  already;  that  is,  we  oan  repackage,  but  we  must  export  at  one 
time  the  whole  amount  that  was  unported. 

Mr.  Gaener.  What  is  that — is  that  a  law,  or  is  that  a  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Treasury  Department;  or  is  that  a  statute? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  tne  practice  under  Revised  Statute  3018. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  know  any  reason  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment gives  why  that  statute  should  not  be  amended  as  you  suggest; 
have  you  ever  had  any  conference  with  the  Treasury  Department 
about  it  f 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  we  have  not;  I  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  any  objection.     I  can  not  see  why  they  would  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  note  that  you  suggest  that  this  might  be  included 
in  whatever  emergency  legislation  imght  be  passed.  You  rcpri^ont — 
your  association  is  quite  extensive,  and  you  have  got  quite  a  number 
of  members,  and  I  notice  you  have  a  good  many  members  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  have  any  hope  of  getting  any 
legislation  of  any  kind  through  the  Senate  this  session? 

Mr.  Howard. 'Why,  we  w^erc  ver\'  much  in  hopes  that  the  Long- 
worth  dyestuff  bill  woidd  pass. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  you  arc  asking  for  a  reinstate- 
ment of  the  rates  of  the  1909  act. 

Mr.  Garner.  Upon  what  ba^sls  are  you  asking  us  to  make  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  the  basis  that  the  1913  rates  were  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  you  are  asking  that  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  to 
exclude  importation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  in  line  with  your  suggestion,  or  are  you 
suggesting  that  it  be  made  in  accordance  with  tne  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nobody  knows  what  it  costs  abroad. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  you  are  guessing  at  a  rate,  therefore,  merely 
taking  advantage  of  the  old  1909  rate  rather  than  suggesting  one 
that  should  be  made  on  a  scientific  basis.  You  are  suggesting  the 
old  1909  rate  rather  than  that  we  should  make  a  rate  on  a  scientific 
revision  of  the  difference  of  costs  as  to  production  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  IIowARD.  A  scientific  investigation  to-day  would  be  tommyrot. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  all  right;  then  this  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  careful  estimate,  beeause  we  know  und  *r  the 
rates  of  1909  there  were  suhstnntial  import*^,  while  under  the  prt^ont 
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rates,  in  1914,  before  the  war,  importations  were  coming  in  so  fast  that 
many  of  our  plants  were  shutting  down. 

Mr.  Raixet.  You  want  to  stop  importation  altogether;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  How^ARD.  We  do  not  want  to  stop  importation  altogether. 
We  believe  that  as  a  general  proposition  the  tariff  should  be  pro- 
tective and  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Raixey.  You  want  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the  price 
of  your  goods  to  the  consumers  beyond  the  present  price:  is  that  the 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  certainly  is  not.  We  want  an  opportunity  to 
keep  our  plants  operating  and  not  have  them  shut  down.  Some  of 
them  are  operating  at  a  loss  now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  the  prices  go  below  the  present  retail  prices  ? 

Mr.  Howarb.  They  are  going  down  so  fast  that  nobody  knows 
what  the  prices  will  be  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mi\  Howard,  as  a  representative  of  your  associa- 
tion, if  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad 
could  be  ascertained,  would  a  rate  of  that  kind  be  satisfactory  to 
your  association? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  not.  It  would,  of  course,  give  us  a  great 
deal  more  protection  than  we  are  asking  for,  and  we  think  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  not  willing,  then,  to  have  a  competitive 
market  in  this  country  ?  \ 

Mr.  Howard.  I  might  say,  so  far  as  our  selfish  interests  are  con- 
cerned, we  woidd  be  glad  to  have  a 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
27  men  here  that  want  to  be  heard  to-dav  and  we  can  not  take  up 
an  argizment  on  the  tariif  question  in  the  time  allotted  to  other 
gentlemen,  so  we  will  have  to  be  very  brief,  because  this  is  only  a 
political  argument  anjrway. 

Mr.  Garner.  Each  man  has  a  brief,  as  I  understand  it,  and  let 
each  one  of  them  file  his  brief  and  then  we  will  be  through  with  the 
hearing.  Bach  man,  everyperson  present  has  » brief,  as  I  understand, 
and  if  so  he  can  file  that;  ne  can  file  that  brief  and  we  will  then  be 
through  with  the  hearing. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at,  unless  you  want,  to  do  that — and  I 
think  the  questions  I  am  asking  Mr.  Howard  are  perfectlr  legitimate 
and  proper  questions — ^I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  if  we  could 
ascertain  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  countrs'  and 
abroad,  if  tliat  difference  is  enacted  as  the  rate,  whether  that  would 
be  sati^actoiy  to  vour  association  or  not,  and  you  say  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  Tsaid  for  selfish  interests.  Our  members,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  satisfied  with  it  because  the  present  cost  abroad  is  so 
abnormally  low,  partlv  on  account  of  depreciated  currency,  wliile 
our  cost  is  unusually  nigh,  that  I  feel  very  confident  it  would  give 
us  more  protection  than  we  are  asking  for  and  more  than  we  are 
justly  entitled  to,  because  conditions  will  be  working  back. 

I  think  the  rates  should  be  based  more  nearlv  on  the  normal  costs 
and  then  some  specific  provision  provided  in  the  act  to  take  care  of 
the  depreciated  currency  and  the  unfair  conditions  that  are  existirig 
now. 

Mr.  Ga&nbb.  Then,  you  would  be  willing  to  take  a  rate  equal  io 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  9 
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Mr.  Howard.  Plus  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Garner.  Plus  a  fair  profit.     That,  of  course,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent problem.     If  you  take  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  plus  a  fair  profit;  how  much  would  ^ou  consider 
that  profit  should  do  ? 

Mr.  IIow^ARD.  That  profit  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  entireV.- 
different  as  to  the  different  industries.  It  varies  with  every  business 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  we  would  have  to  have  a  different  rate  for 
even'  business  in  the  countr, ,  of  course. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in  making 
the  rate. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  would  fix  }  our  own  profits  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  should  expect  Congress  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Were  your  profits  greater  in  1909  and  1911  than 
they  are  now  ? 

lir.  Howard.  I  really  could  not  say.  Of  course,  profits  which 
existed  in  most  lines  of  business  durmg  the  war  were  abnormal. 
Profits  at  the  present  moment  are  almost  nonexistant.  Conditions 
change.  In  fact,  a  good  many  companies  to-day  are  operating  at 
an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  1909  to  1911  were  your  profits  greater  or  less  than 
they  were  in  1912—1912  to  1914  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  1913  tariff  was  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
profits  were  getting  to  a  very  low  ebb  about  the  time  the  war  cnme  on. 

Brief  of  Gbassblli  Gbbmical  Go.  op  Ohio. 

Dbar  Sir:  Refeniiif  to  Schedule  A,  panigraph  7,  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  Graaselli 
Chemical  Co.  respectfully  submits  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  fol- 
lowing brief  in  support  of  a  change  from  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  to  1  cent  per 
pound  in  the  duty  on  this  article. 

The  present  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  muriate  of  ammonia  barely 
permitted  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  this  country.  The  principal  competi- 
tion comes  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Imports  from  1910  until  1915  were  between  9,000,000  and  14,000,000  pounds.  There- 
after, owing  to  the  war,  the  imports  rapidlv  decreased,  but  their  resumption  is  notice- 
ably apparent  now,  and  we  are  meeting  tne  foreign  competition  more  strongly  every 
dav. 

I'he  production  of  this  material  consumes  ammoniacal  liquor  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  Mhich  had  never  before  been  used  lor  this  puipose. 

In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  crude  materials  and  labor,  etc.,  the  piice  of 
this  commodity  has  increased  and  the  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  duty  is  no  longer 
an  adequate  protection,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  1  cent  per  pound  would  oe 
a  fair  rate.    This  is  practically  upon  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis. 

This  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ant!  sale  of  heavy  ohemicahi.  It  it 
a  corporatiun  created  by  the  laws  of  the  ^^tate  of  Ohio,  and  has  lai^^e  m^inufacturing 
plants  in  Cleveland,  ("antou,  Niles,  and  Lockland,  Ohio;  GrusselU,  \.  J.;  East 
Ciii<!ago,  TerreHautie,  and  Fortville,  Ind.;  Beaver  Falls  and  New  Castle,  Pa.;  OlarVs- 
bunr  and  Meadowbrook,  W.  Va.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  other  points:  also  ofTires 
and  distributinsr  Htations  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  These  plants 
represent  a  very  large  investment,  and  the  business  contributes  to  the  livlihood  of 
thoud uidti  of  people.  1 1  is  unnecessary  U)  enlarge  upon  the  import  \Dce  of  the  chemicd  1 
industrv,  a8  vour  committee  in  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  part  it  plaved  in  the 
recent  World^Var,  and  of  its  vital  nereaaitv  to  the  8.ifety  and  protection  of  tlie  Nation. 

Since  the  tariff  of  1 897  went  into  effect,  this  company  has  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  mxnufacturer  of  heavy  chemicals,  and  nas  added  a  number  of  new  articles 
to  its  list. 

We  respertfiilly  ur^e  that  the  committee  retain  the  specific  rates  of  duty,  and, 
wherever  posHible,  r)ian^e  the  ad  valorem  duties  to  specific  duties— this  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  fluctuating  prices  both  here  and  abroad;  and,  further*  l^ecause  of  the  extraordi- 
nary an.l  unpreoedented  comlitions  brought  about  by  the  demoralized  condition  of 
foreign  exchange. 
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OurmimstioiiBare  based  upon  the  premisee  that  the  existing  rates  on  crude  materials 
will  not  b^  increased.  If  the  rates  are  increisei  on  any  of  the  crude  mitcrials  from 
which  this  article  is  mide,  a  compensUing  increase  should  be  made  in  the  rate  on  the 
finished  chemicil. 

Referring  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  57,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  respectfully 
submits  (or  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  following  brief  in  support,  of  a 
chai^  in  duties  from  1}  cents  ner  pound  to  3  cents  per  pound  on  lead  acetate  white, 
and  mm  1  cent  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  leaid  acetate  brown.  These  are 
the  rates  established  bv  the  act  of  1909  (the  Payne  tariff). 

Durini^  the  period  from  1910  to  1913  there  were  substantial  imports,  and  while 
importatioiis  have  practically  ceased  since  the  war  they  are  beginning  to  show  again 
and  will,  undoubtedly,  increase  unless  the  old  rate  is  established. 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
articles, 

Refenins  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  61,  zinc  sulphide  white  or  lithopone,  the 
GrasseUi  Chemical  Co.  respectfully  submits  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee 
a  change  in  die  duty  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  1^  cents  per  poimd  on  this  article, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  new  tariff  be  fixed  at  this  rate. 

Laige  quantitiee  of  lithopone  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  an  active  competitor  in  this  market  is  evidenced 
by  the  imports  which  averaged  5,000,000  pounds  per  year  for  the  period  1910  to  1917. 
Tiie  duty  was  specific  at  1}  cents  per  pound  under  tne  Payne  tariff,  and  in  view  of 
the  incioaood  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  we  believe  that  a  specific  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound  would  be  Mr  at  this  time,  and  would  enable  us  to  hold  our  home 
markets  against  foreign  competition. 

Referring  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  62,  the  Gnusselli  Chemical  Co.  respectfully 
submits  lor  the  consideratLon  of  your  committee  the  following  brief  in  support  of  a 
change  in  duty  bom  }  cent  per  pound  to  1  cent  per  pound  on  chloride  of  zinc  and 
sulpi^te  of  zinc. 

Lnder  the  act  of  1909  the  rate  was  1  cent  per  j>ound  and  this  was  reduced  in  the 
act  of  1913.  Imports  have  recentlv  been  entering  in  larger  volume,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  condition  of  the  zinc  market  abroad,  as  zinc  enters  very  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  and  its  cost  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  fini^ed 
product 

The  element  ci  labor  also  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products 
all  the  way  frimi  the  mining  of  the  ore,  through  the  conversion  of  same  into  spelter, 
and  into  tJbie  finished  products  themselves,  so  any  protection  accorded  to  zinc  chloride 
and  sulphate  will  in  a  measure  extend  to  severs^  other  industries. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses 
incidents  to  manufocturing  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  be  fair  and  would 
enable  us  to  at  least  hold  the  home  market  against  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Refenring  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  67,  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  respectfullv  sub- 
mits for  the  consideration  of  youi  committee  the  following  brief  in  support  of  a  change 
in  duties  on  the  following  articles: 

Hyposulphite,  sulphite,  and  bisulphite  of  soda:  From  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
to  thiee-eights  cent  per  pound.    Same  as  act  of  1909. 

These  articles  are  all  manufactured  in  lai^e  quantities  abroad  and  are  now  being 
imported  in  increasing  quantities.  Unless  adequate  protection  is  accorded  the  manu- 
facturer.  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  hold  the  ground  that  he  has 
gained  duzing  the  war. 

Sulphide  of  soda:  From  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  to . 

Sulphide  of  soda,  containing  not  more  than  35  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  soda:  Three* 
eigfatmB  cent  per  pound.    Same  as  act  of  1909. 

Sulphide  of  soaa,  concentrated  or  containing  more  than  35  per  cent  sulphide  of 
Boda:  Three-fourths  cent  per  pound.    Same  as  act  of  1909. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  sulphide  of  soda  which  is  being  imported  in  concen- 
trated form.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  perfected  the  process  of  fusing  and  con- 
centrating this  product  so  that  it  contains  from  60  to  62  per  cent  of  sulphicle  of  soda, 
as  against  the  ordinary  commercial  article  of  30  to  35  per  cent.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  differentiation  contained  in  the  act  of  1909  be  restored. 

The  domestic  production  has  now  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  aye  industry,  which  is  a  large  consumer  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  For 
the  future  welfare' of  that  most  important  industry  it  is  necessary  that  the  manufac- 
torers  of  sulphide  of  soda  be  adequately  protected. 

The  German  dyeetuff  syndicate,  which  comprises  all  the  important  chemical  com- 
panies,  has  recently  renewed  its  agreement  for  a  further  period  of  35  years,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  demoralize  the  American  dye  indusfcry  and  the  mfinttfactiu'e 
of  these  goods  which  are  the  crude  materials  for  dyestufTs.    Such  combinations  are 
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not  permitted  the  American  manufacturer,  and  hia  only  protection  is  that  afforded 
by  the  tariff.  Hence  it  is  vitally  important  that  your  committee  provide  adequate 
protection  to  saf^^uard  his  products  acain^t  such  unfair  competition. 

Phosphate  of  soda:  From  one- fourth  cent  per  ]>ound  to  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
Under  the  act  of  1909  ph'>sphate  of  soda  came  under  paragraph  5,  and  was  a^f^eseed 
at  2.'>  per  rent  ad  valorem,  which  with  the  value  at  that  time,  2  Uf  2 J  cent**  per  pound, 
practically  equals  the  one-halt  cent  per  pound  which  we  are  now  asking. 

Chromate  aud  !uchromate  of  soda:  Three- fourths  cent  per  pound  to  one  and  three- 
fourths  cents  per  pound.    Same  as  act  of  1909. 

The  domestic  production  of  these  articles  U  doubled  «4nce  1914  and  i**  more  than 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  market.  The'^e  material  are  manufactured  in  a 
large  way  abniad.  and  the  protection  a«ked  for  will  be  nere«sary  to  enable  the  A  merican 
prwiuccr  to  hola  the  market  that  he  has  ^ined  during  tlie  war  from  the  foreign 
maDufacturca*. 

Sulphate  of  so*\a  or  salt  cake  or  nitei  cake:  Frt>m  the  free  li^  to  $1  per  t-m.  8ame 
as  act  of  1JK)9. 

In  past  years  there  has  always  been  a  lar^e  surplus  of  thi^  material  in  foreign  markets 
and  our  local  market  would  have  been  flooded  with  thi**  material  had  conditions  per- 
mitted it's  import  duriner  the  pa^t  few  years.  The  duty  that  we  are  requestinfi;  on  this 
material  will  not  jjreveat  or  prohibit  fair  competition  from  other  countries  in  this 
product,  but  will  simply  plac^e  u.<  on  an  e<iuality  in  the  effort  to  ^«e'•ure,  tnipply,  and 
retain  tne  home  market. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  cr>-3tallized,  or  Glaubers  salt:  The  present  duty  of  51  per  ton  la 
satisfactory  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  left  unchan^«d. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  evaporated,  anhydrous:  From  free  list  to  $2  per  ton. 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  was  not  being  made  in  this  country  at  the  time  the  act 
of  1913  was  framed,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  in  consequence  was  not  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 67  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  is  a  special  grade  of  sulphate  of  soda  ma<fe  by 
dissolving  the  crude  article,  exactly  neutralizing  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
manipulations,  involving  as  the^  do  the  use  of  considerable  coal  and  labor,  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  it  should  have  at  least  double  the  protection  accorded 
to  either  crude  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt.  This  article  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Germany  and  only  adequate  protection  will  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer 
to  hold  the  business  he  has  worked  up  in  the  home  market  during  the  past  few  years. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  the  duty  of  |2  per  ton  asked  for  is  a  fur  one. 

Silicate  of  soda:  This  is  now  on  the  free  list  and  we  are  satisfied  for  it  to  remain  there 
unless  a  duty  is  put  on  soda  ash  from  which  it  is  made,  in  which  case  a  compensating 
duty  should  be  placed  on  silicate  of  soda. 

E.  R.  Grassblli,  Vice  Pre9ideni. 

Brief  ot  Heyden  Chemical  Co.  of  America  (Inc.),  Garmbld,  N.J. 

We  underjtand  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repfe- 
8  ^ntatives  will  commence  holding  hearings  preliminarj'  to  a  general  tariff  revision 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Januar>'  6, 1921,  and  that  chemicals  are  covered  by  schedule 
A,  for  which  the  hearing  is  set  on  January  6^  7,  and  8.  We  therefore  submit  the 
following  facte  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  namely: 

The  Heyden  Chemical  Co.  of  America  (Inc.)  was  fcJlrmeriy  owned  by  German 
interests.  It  was  tAken  over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  during  1918,  and  sold 
by  the  custodian  during  1919  to  American  interests,  so  that  it  is  now  100  per  cent 
American,  both  as  to  ownership  and  management. 

The  line  which  we  manufacture  consists  of  the  following  products,  of  which  we  are 
amon^  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  Ilnited  States.  Our  coti.pany  has  an  invest- 
ment in  their  manufacturing  plant,  equipment,  etc.,  of  a  little  over  $3,000,000,  and 
we  shall  probably  have  to  face  in  tho  future  a  new  form  of  competition  which  this 
company  did  not  have  to  face  prior  to  the  war,  namely,  the  competition  of  the  Che- 
miscne  rabrik  von  Heyden,  of  Radebeul,  Germany,  who  manufacture  the  same 
products  as  we  do,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  sell  their  products  in  the  United  States, 
would  doubtless  market  them  under  the  name  "Hevden,"  which  trade  name  is  one 
of  our  principal  assets  and  cost  the  present  stockholders  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  which  they  paid  for  the  entire  business. 

Our  trade  name  is  so  well  identified  with  our  pnKlucts,  amon^  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  that  it  would  warrant  our  German  competitors  making  very  low  prices 
on  their  products,  if  they  were  allowed  to  market  same  under  the  name  ** Heyden** 
in  this  country,  and  this  would  very  likely  result  in  serious  U^as  to  our  stockholdera 
and  be  manif^ly  unfair  to  them. 
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The  ptotoction  ftffoided  by  thi%  tuiff  act  ol  October  3^  1913,  is  wboUv  ioftdioquate 
to  protect  118  ^gauvt  the  Gennaii  manulactiLurere'  competition,  particularly  eo  in  view 
of  the  hkct  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  in  this  country  and  receive  pay- 
ment in  Amenoui  dolIaiB,  while  poying  their  workmen,  and  for  all  other  coste  mci- 
dental  to  the  mjuuifacture  of  these  products  in  Gersiany,  in  the  greatly  depredated 
Gennan  vobABj  and  this  condition  may  continue  for  a  considerable  length  ol  time. 

Aa  a  general  basic  proposition  we  believe  that  the  rate  of  import  duty  on  all  of  the 
diemical  ptoducts  in  our  line  should  be  fixed  on  a  basis  so  that  the  duty  will  equid 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  forei^  countries, 
taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  Colomes  belonging 
to  Gresit  Britain  have  in  force  a  preferential  rate  of  tariff  that  gives  the  English  manu- 
facturers a  great  advantage  over  American  manufacturers  when  competing  for  bus^- 
nen  in  the  above-mentioned  colonies.  Therefore,  we  should  have  sufficient  tariff 
protection  to  {noteet  us  against  the  dumping  in  this  market  of  products  in  our  line, 
whether  made  in  Canada,  England,  Germany,  Japan,  or  any  other  foreign  country. 

We  brieve  that  American  manuf  acturere,  many  of  whom,  like  ourselves,  are  P&^ng 
large  income  taxes,  the  direct  rtault  of  the  German  acts,  entitle  us  to  a  sufficient 
measure  of  protection  to  maintain  a  fair  and  equitable  price  for  our  products  in  this 
country.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  such  pro\i8ion,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  dedr- 
able  amngement  would  be  that  b^  which  no  importations  of  chemicals  from  foreign 
manuhurturera  could  be  made  until  proper  investigation  had  been  completed,  and  a 
license  then  issued  with  a  sufficient  rate  of  dutv  to  equal  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  for  any  specific  chemical  in  this  country  and  its  cost  in  the  countiy 
of  origin  from  which  the  toeigners  wish  to  make  shipment;  as  it  seems  apparent  that 
6ome  more  flexible  r^;ulation  wOl  be  necessary  than  has  be^i  provided  oy  the  tariff 
act  of  October  3,  1913.  In  view  of  the  excessive  discount  rate  specific  duties  as  have 
heretofore  existed  will  not  protect  us. 

The  principal  products  which  we  manufacture,  and  on  all  of  which  we  have  from 
four  to  six  active  American  competitors,  the  total  combined  producing  capacity  of 
ail  the  American  manufacturers  being  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  total  American 
consumption,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  data,  and  we  also  give  you  herewith 
under  the  heading  of  each  class  of  products^  such  inf(»rmation  as  we  can  supply,  which 
we  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  your  committee  and  enable  you  to  consider  tne  subject 
int^iigently.  namely:  Salicylic  acid,  sodium  salicylate,  methyl  salicylate,  salol, 
aretyl  indicylic  acid  (aspirin),  strontium  salicylate,  amyl  salicylate,  calcium  salicylate, 
magnesium  salicylate,  etc. 

Salioflie  acid. — ^The  base  of  all  of  the  salicylates  is  made  from  phenol  with  caustic 
soda. 

A  recent  surve^f  which  has  been  made  jointly  by  several  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
oi  salicylic  acid  in  this  country,  shows  that  the  total  combined  producing  capacity 
now  in  operation,  or  ready  for  immediate  operation,  is  approximately  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  total  domestic  consumption,  even  under  normal  conditions. 

The  technical  grade  is  used  quite  lar^ly  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestufis;  the 
retined  U.  S.  P.  grade  is  used  most  largely  in  medicine  and  as  a  preservative,  and  there 
is  sufficient  quantity  of  the  technical  grade  and  U.  S.  P.  grade  combined  now  in 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  various  manu&ctucers  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  all  of 
tike  requiremente  for  six  to  eight  months  or  possibly  longer. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  for  a  more  flexible  arrangement  that  would  auto- 
matically meet  the  conditions  which  will  arise  from  time  to  time,  we  petition  for  a 
late  of  33|  per  cent  ad  valor^oGt  on  salicylic  acid,  technical  and  U.  S.  P.,  also  on  each 
and  every  one  of  the  salicylates  in  the  list  as  above  enumerated,  or  such  other  finished 
products  upon  which  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  cost  depends  upon  the  cost  for 
salicylic  acid. 

Focmaldehyde  solution  U.  S.  P.,  para  formaldehyde  U.  S.  P.,  hexamethylene 
tetramine  U.  S.  P. 

Furmaldihyde  is  made  from  pure  methyl  alcohol.  Para  formaldehyde  and  hexa- 
methylene tetramine  are  maae  from  formaldehyde.  The  crude  material — ^wood 
alcoliol—from  which  the  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  made,  is  derived  from  the  carboniza- 
tioQ  of  hard  woods,  and  its  economic  production  depends  upon  there  being  a^  good 
nuuket  for  the  byproducts,  namely,  acetate  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  acetone,  all  of  which 
are  derived  from  Uie  carbonization  of  hard  woods. 

Canada  has  extensive  hardwood  forests  and  produces  very  considerable  quantities 
of  fonnaldehyde  and  its  derivatives.  During  the  past  year  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  dumped  in  the  United  States  large  quantities  of  formaldehyde,  and  American 
maau&cturers  of  this  commodity  have  found  it  impossible  to  sell  their  product  in 
Caoada  on  account  of  the  existii^  Canadian  duties  and  regulations. 
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Central  Europe,  particularly  Austzia-Hujigary,  and  also  Rnana  and  Sweden  have 
ver>'  extemive  suppliee  of  hardwood,  Bome  of  wliidi  is  already  being  used  to  make 
wood  alcohol  and  formaldehyde. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  three  fonnalddiyde  plants  in  operatian 
in  this  country,  having  a  combined  capacity-  sufficient  to  make  all  the  formaldehyde 
reciuired  for  d'omefltic  uae.  To-day  th&e  are  nine  formalddiyde  plants  in  eodatence 
in  the  United  States,  all  ready  tor  operation,  with  a  total  combined  capacity  three  or 
lour  times  in  excess  of  the  total  aomestic  consumption  under  normal  conditions. 
Therefore,  we  petition  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  formaldehyde  solution  U.  S.  P.,  para 
i(Mrmaldeh)rde  U .  S.  P.,  and  hexamethylene  tetramine  U.  S.  P.  be  placed  at  33}  per 
cent,  if  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  some  more  elastic,  automatic,  working  arrange- 
ment, as  above  mentioned  under  the  heading  ''Salicylic  9ad.** 

Formaldehyde,  in  particular,  is  used  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuHs, 
also  as  a  disinfectant  and  as  a  fungicide  for  the  treatment  of  seed,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Benzoic  acid  and  sodium  bevzoaU. — Prior  to  the  )>eginning  of  the  war  there  was  no, 
benzoic  acid  produced  in  this  country-:  it  was  sJl  imported  tram  Gennanv  or  England. 
but  at  present  there  are  six  or  eight  well  equipped  plants  for  mating  benzoic  acid, 
all  ready  for  operation.  Their  total  combined  capacity-  is  at  least  three  or  four  times 
the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country.  Therefore,  we  petition  for  a  rate  of  im- 
port dut^-  not  less  than  33}  per  cent  on  sodium  benzoate  ami  benzoic  add. 

Benzoic  acid  is  used  largely-  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  as  a  preservative ; 
sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative  and  in  medicine. 

Saccharin. — We  are  one  of  three  or  four  American  manufacturers  of  this  nrodtici, 
i^ith  a  total  combined  producing  capacity  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  total  aomestic 
consumption.  Therefore,  we  petition  for  an  import  duty  not  leas  than  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Your  committee  ha\ing  thoroughly  studied  the  situation  will  appreciate  that  the 
highly  skilled,  trained  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  above-mentioned 
chemical  products  in  this  country-  will  not  be  content  to  work  for  the  same  amount 
or  live  under  the  same  conditions  that  workmen  in  the  same  industries  in  foreign 
countries  have  to  face,  with  which  they  are  apparently  satisfied;  and  as  labor  in 
one  form  or  another  constitutes  the  large  mass  of  consumers  in  this  country,  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  have  them  satisfied  in  order  to  keep  our  country  in  a  proe^rous 
and  healthy  condition. 

Your  committee  will  also  ap]>reciate  the  &ict  that  all  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  above-mentioned  chemical  products  is  now  manufiictured  in  this 
country 2  which  gives  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  highly-trained,  skilled 
mechanics.  Therefore,  the  manufacturers  and  labor  situation  is  identiail.  We 
must  have  sufficient  protection  to  enable  us  to  operate  our  plants  and  market  our 
finished  {products  at  a  fair  price  in  this  country,  or  else  labor  must  be  cut  down  to  a 
point  where  they  can  not  live  on  the  scale  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

If  there  is  any  further  data  or  statistics  which  your  committee  may  wish  us  to  com- 
pile, we  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  same. 

F.  H.  Chamberlain,  Prendent. 

Bbief    ot   Burton   T.  Buro,  Chairman    Tariff  CoMMrrrBE  of  the  Aromatic 

Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Gentlem  en  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  materials  which  are  included  in  this  schedule, 
and  we  respectfully  ask  to  be  heard  before  your  honorable  body,  for  our  industry  is 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  the  organic  chemical  industries  of  this  country  that 
is  threatened  with  destruction  unless  we  receive  help  from  our  Government. 

In  view  of  the  Ix>ngworth  coal-tar  chemical  dye  bill  having  passed  your  honorable 
body,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  bill  to 
include  all  coal  tar  and  sy-nthetic  organic  chemicals  therein,  and  furthermore  as  no 
doubt  before  this  bill  is  finally  pas^  the  original  intentions  will  be  carried  out, 
we.  as  manufacturers  of  synthetic  aromatic  coal-tar  chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicinals, 
ana  other  products  of  organic  nature  belonging  to  this  class,  have  decided  that  rather 
than  to  take  up  so  much  time  of  your  committee  in  rehearing  our  desire  at  the  present 
time,  would  fare  just  as  well  if  our  hearing  was  postponed  until  such  a  time  as  the 
Longworth  bill  is  disposed  of. 

In  case  the  liOngv^'^orth  bill  does  not  p:»s  at  this  session  of  Congress,  or  should  the 
IvOngworth  bill  fwl  to  include  all  our  organic  chemical  products  as  originally  planned, 
we  wish  to  arrange  for  a  hearing  at  a  later  date  in  order  to  place  before  your  honorable 
committee  the  exact  situation  of  our  industry  which  was  built  up  dunng  the  war. 

Our  industry,  due  to  low  labor  cost,  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  very  low 
rate  of  duty  is  now  suffering  by  the  aggression  of  foreign  manu&icturers. 
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BftlEF  OF  GOLITMBIA  RaILWAT  SiONAL  Ck>.,   PnTBBUMH,  Pa. 

As  a  manu&cturer  wboeie  interests  are  gravely  threatened  by  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  certain  American  manufacturers  of  chemicals  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
new  tari£f  measiire  authorizing  an  increased  duty  on  certain  chemicals,  and  to  which 
we  take  serious  exception,  we  herewith,  for  the  mature  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee, kindly  submit  the  following,  to  wit: 

We  are  users  of  a  considerable  list  of  chemicals,  prominent  amon^  which  are 
potassium  chlorate,  potassium  perchlorate,  barium  nitrate,  and  strontium  nitrate. 
And,  for  your  further  information,  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there 
ia  only  one  manufacturer  of  potassium  perchlorate  in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the 
Oldbury  Electro-Chemical  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  their  sole  agents  for  the  sale 
of  this  material  being  J.  L.  &  D.  S.  Riker  (Inc.),  19  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 
Incidentally  for  several  years  last  past  it  has  been  just  about  impo'^ible  for  anyone 
to  obtain  a  quotation  on  this  matenal  from  the  Rikers,  their  policy,  it  appears,  being 
to  sell  only  to  our  competitors  and,  since  we  can  not  manufacture* our  product^j  with- 
out this  potassium  perchlorate,  you  can  readily  perceive  the  great  hardships  to  which 
we  would  be  subjected  were  we  forced  to  meet  higher  costs  by  the  pa>Tnent  of  ex- 
cessive duties  on  potassium  perchlorate  imported  from  abroad,  this  being  our  only 
source  of  supply,  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  any  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  higher  tariff,  because  of  its  presumed  protective  quality,  would  stimulate 
American  industry  to  the  point  where  the  Oldbury  concern  would  have  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  the  perchlorate  is,  on  the  fece  of  the  returns,  absurd, 
for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  this  chemical  is  almost  limited  and  largely  restricted 
to  the  manufacture  of  railroad  fuses,  and  in  consequence,  as  modem  business  is 
usntally  constructed,  the  demand  for  this  chemical  necessarily  is  light,  though,  as 
before  stated,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  industrial  welfare. 

Ab  to  the  present  status  of  potassium  perchlorate  in  the  United  States,  we  cordially 
refer  you  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recent  investi^tion  regarding  this  sit- 
uaticm.  Docket  No.  259,  which  positively  demonstrates,  if  justice  is  to  prevail,  the 
utter  absurdity  of  increasing  the  tariff  on  importations  of  this  material.  Nor,  indeed, 
must  the  impression  be  permitted  to  find  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  committeemen 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  higher  duty  be  enforced,  that  this  of  itself  will  stimulate  the 
American  manufacture  of  potassium  perchlorate,  because  any  belief  of  this  character 
would  be  wholly  erroneous  since  the  demand,  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  limited 
use,  could  never  warrant  its  general  manufacture. 
Hoarding  the  manufacture  of  strontium  nitrate,  the  situation  stands  about  as  follows: 
A  well-known  Delaware  company  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  this  chemical  in  the 
United  States  and,  already  our  company  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  purchase  of  this 
highly  essential  and  very  necessary  material  which  we  buy  in  carload  lots,  and  for 
these  reasons:  It  is  true  uiat  we  can,  if  need  be,  purchase  this  chemical  from  the  sole 
maker,  but  our  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  when  we  do  so,  we  are  forced 
to  pay  4^  cents  to  5  cents  or  possibly  6  cents  a  pound  more  than  our  competitor  pays, 
wiUi  the  result  that  our  purcnase  from  this  source  becomes  prohibitive  since  we  abso- 
lutely can  not  purchase  strontium  nitrate  at  any  such  excessive  and  arbitrarily  in- 
oreflised  prices  and  then  meet  the  competition  we  are  forced  to  meet  in  the  open  mar* 
ket  when  it  comes  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufactured  products. 

Moreover,  as  we  understand  it,  strontium  nitrate  is  produced  from  the  raw  celestite 
and  stiontianite,  i.  e.,  each  being  possible  sources  from  which  to  manufacture  the 
finished  strontium  nitnte.  We  auo  understand  that  this  raw  material  is  brought  into 
the  country  as  ship  ballast  and  that  a  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  5  to  8  tons  per  week 
and  fumianing  eimployment  to  only  six  or  eight  men  ana  requiring  a  plant  investment 
of  not  exceeding  $36,000  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Here  is  an  opportune  moment  to  contemplate  the  wondrous  benefit8  that  will  un- 
doubtedly accrue  to  American  industry,  when  this  gigantic  strontium  nitrate  enter- 
prise becomes  still  further  protected  over  and  above  the  present  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  by  a  further  protective  import  tax  that  can  never  be  justified  from  any  angle, 
unless  the  aim  of  Congress  be  U)  abuse,  mutilate,  and  maltreat  worthy,  indei>endent 
industries,  already  suffering  from  over-keen  internal  oimpetition,  and  ultimately  for 
the  further  protection  of  huge  cdrrelated  interests  now  already  so  lirmly  intrenched 
that  their  power  circles  the  world,  even  unto  the  point  where  the  existence  of  just, 
fur,  and  equitable  civil  government  is  itself  threatened.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  of  a 
hi^er  tariff  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers  of  Strontium  nitrate,  strontium 
carbonate,  bartum  nitrate,  barium  carbonate,  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  perch lo- 
nte.  oeedJea  of  antimony,  amorphous  phosphorus  and  many  other  more  ur  leas  simi- 
lar items  (either  iu  powdered,  granulated,  or  crystal  form)  is  tiulficient  in  the  inind»  of 
well  informed  uprejudiired  manufacturere  to  warrant  intervention  by  the  police  for 
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the  detention  of  Ite  propngandjetfi,  or,  poepibly.  oa  the  groundfi  of  a  conapiracy  against 
the  public*8  welfare.  Frankly,  the  proposal  to  increaee  the  duty  on  theee  items  is 
enough  to  make  the  Statue  of  Liberty  bow  her  head  in  shame  and  to  cause  plain, 
back-home  folk  to  wonder  if  the  sterling  principles  of  free  citizenship  enunciated  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  to  be  forever  crushed  to  earth.  And,  to  the  fore- 
going list  may  be  add^  sulphur,  rosin,  soda  ash,  denatured  alchol,  shellacs,  gliiea, 
calcium  chloride,  lead  nitrate,  saltpeter,  etc.  Far  better  to  remove  the  present  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

It,  of  course,  needs  no  further  argument  to  point  out  the  utter  adsurdity  of  protect- 
ing an  industry  of  this  character,  already,  a  million  times  over,  amply  protected  by 
an' enormous  aggregation  of  capital  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  Solomon  in  his  wildest 
moments.  More  particularly  is  this  evident  when,  according  to  our  advices,  it  ia 
remembered  that  last  year  the  standard  (quotation  from  this  source  was  23  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while,  we  are  informed,  the  standard  quotation  for  tiiis 
year  (1021)  has  been  made  19  cents  and  this,  at  a  time,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
when  strontium  nitrate  can  and  is  actually  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  from  6  to  8 
cents  per  pound. 

Indeed,  as  above  noted,  this  industry  already  enjoys  the  benefits  and  emoluments 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  without  any  compensation  whatever  to  the  users  of  t^e  product, 
who,  in  turn,  in  many  instances^  are  compelled  to  pass  the  charge  along  to  the  railroads 
(the  users  of  fusees),  the  latter  in  turn  being  compelled  to  absorb  it  in  their  galaxy  of 
general  costs  of  operation,  which,  thank  you,  simply  assumes  the  form  of  a  little  more 
tax  on  the  American  people  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  its  transportation 
machine,  the  people  now  bein^  ab*eady  overburdened  with  transportation  charges 
arising  from  many  sources,  so,  in  the  light  of  things  as  they  are,  we  earnestly  and 
emphaticaUy  protest  against  an  increaee  in  duty  on  this  product,  especially  so  because 
the  manufacturers  of  strontium  nitrate  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while 
even  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  distinct  and  positive  handicap  to  our  indus- 
trial welfare  and  we  emphatically  so  state  it,  because  we  have  exceedingly  keen  com- 
petition when  it  comes  to  marketing  our  products,  but  when  we  seek  to  purchase 
most  of  our  raw  materials  we  find  ourselves  caught  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  highly  protected  chemical  industries,  and  so  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  if  justice  is  to  prevail,  why,  indeed,  protect  these  chemical  manufacturers  by  a 
further  increase  in  tariff — far  better  reduce  it. 

We  could,  of  course,  analyze  and  elucidate  this  situation  at  much  greater  length, 
including  the  items  of  potassium  chlorate,  barium  nitrate,  strontium  carbonate, 
amorphous  phosphorus,  antimony,  etc.,  along  with  numerous  other  items,  but  the 
principle  would  all  be  the  same. 

Incidentally  and  specifically  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  barium  nitrate,  kindly 
note  this:  It  is  true  niat  in  the  case  of  barium  nitrate  some  competition  in  its  manu- 
facture exists  in  the  United  States,  but  one  of  these  concerns  heretofore  has  used  ita 
entire  output  in  the  manufacture  of  other  barium  products,  while  another  concern 
manufactures  a  grade  of  barium  nitrate  we  are  unable  to  use,  so  that,  in  the  end,  when 
we  need  barium  nitrate,  we  are,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  forced  right  biack  to 
where  we  are  on  strontium  nitrate.  Emphatically  these  chemical  interests  are  not  in 
need  of  protection,  since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  weU  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves.    Indeed  a  colony  of  giants  needs  no  protection  against  a  colony  of  dwarfs. 

We  trust  you  will  present  this  to  your  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  believing  that 
the  members  in  their  deliberations  and  recommendations  will  be  actuated  bv  a  desire 
for  the  great  general  need  of  justice  and  that  the^  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  fallacious  arguments  for  the  protection  of  industries  that  really  and  actually 
do  not  need  it  and  are  not  under  any  code  of  ethics  entitled  to  it. 

E.  A.  ScHOOLEY,  Vice'PrmdenL 

P.  S. — Of  necessity,  this  communication  was  hastily  prepared,  and  it  is  probable 
that  denatured  alcohol  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  item.s  embraced  by  the  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty.  And  this  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  shellacs,  gums,  and 
glue.-*,  but  wherever  the  tax  is  applied  on  the  general  claivs  of  commodities^  included  in 
our  raw  materiiUs  list  the  principle  remains  the  same. 


Brief  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mioh. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  been  manufacturing  bromine  and  bromides  for  30  years, 
and  chlorine  and  chlorine  compounds  I(h*  nearly  25  years.  The  plant  started  on  a 
small  scale  and  has  increased  its  capacity  from  time  to  time.  About  the  year  1906 
the  production  of  bromides  in  this  country  was  in  excess  of  the  consumption,  and  we 
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mtde  some  dbdiaiienta  of  bromidite  to  Biigluid.  Thm  act  incunM  the  difipletf0iii«  of 
the  G«niBii  fyroddcers,  who  du})atcbed  ttii  agent  to  this  country.  This  man  came  W 
the  Dow  Cheimcal  Co.'s  office  at  Midland  and  intiodueed  faimeelf  to  Mr.  I>ow  ae  al 


diiecttir  in  tbe  Dentache^Bromkonvention  (Bromine  Trust),  a  sabsidiary  of  the  Kali 
Syndicate  (Potarii  Syndicate),  and  informed  Mr.  Dow^  that  his  syndicate  had  secured 
evidence  that  the  Dow  Ohenucal  Co.  wui  exporting  bn)mideB.  Mr.  Dow  replied  thsst 
he  knew  al  no  law  in  tiie  United  States  tnit  pre^nsnted  Americans  from  exporting 
branndev,  whesenpon  this  Grertnaa  said  that  he  knew  there  was  no  United  States  law, 
but  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Stassfurt,  Germany,  to  tell  Mr.  Dow  that  the 
Rromkonventicn  would  not  permit  him  to  export  braoiides;  tiiat  piice  was  no  con- 
sidefmtion  and  had  no  bening  on  the  subject;  that  they  would  piit  2  pounds  of  bto- 
mides  in  the  United  States  lor  every  pound  that  the  Dow  Co.  exported,  entirely 
inespective  at  price. 

l^e  Dow  Co.  omtinued  exporting  bromides,  and  scmie  time  after  the  visit  of  the 
ijeroiaa  consagmnante  of  biomidee  were  landed  in  New  York  and  distributed  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  in  Germany  being  approximately  49  cents  per  pound  and 
the  impori  dnty  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  price  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  vpBS  about  SO  cents  per  uoond.  Many  jobbers  stocked  up  on  the  German  bro- 
mides, the  Germans  selling  all  theiy  could  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  then  reducing 
to  14  cents,  to  13  cents,  and  the  lowest  o£fer  being  at  1)  cents.  This  extended  over 
a  period  of  about  three  and  thiee-fourths  years,  and  the  Dow  Co.  in  the  meantime 
had  entirely  ccaaed  selling  bromides  in  the  United  States,  but  continued  to  sell 
moderate  amounts  abroad,  and  during  the  last  year  of  that  period  sold  more  bromide^ 
in  Germany  than  the  Germans  sold  m  the  United  States,  and  it  netted  to  Pow  (?o. 
Tvy  much  more  than  the  American  price.  The  only  thing  that  prevented  the  Dow  Co. 
bom  being  eliTninated  from  the  bromide  business  was  the  hig^  tariff,  which  handi- 
capped the  Gemaaos  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ultimately  |!;ave  up  the  fight. 

ine  Dow  Go.  increased  in  size  and  gradually  took  up  the  manufacture  of  other 
products,  including  various  insecticides,  chlorofotm.  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  A 
lev  yearn  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  research  and  development  work  was  started 
for  producing  magnesinm  compounds  and  a  plant  installed,  which  was  nearing  com- 
pletion when  the  war  broke  out.  We  were  thus  able  to  produce  epeom  salts  and 
magnesium  chloride  in  large  quantities.  A  chimi^e  was  made  in  the  design  of  the 
electrolytic  cells  producing  chlorine,  so  that  caustic  soda  was  also  made,  and  a  large 
plant  was  buitt  to  fumirii  uds  prodtict  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  manutaeture  of  salicylates  was  also  undertaken,  and  during  the  war  other 
plants  were  built  and  equipped  for  making  various  chemical  products,  including 
phenol,  monorhlort>enzol,  acetic  avihydride,  cellulose  acetate,  calcium  chloride, 
monochloracetic  acid,  and  metallic  magnesiimi. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  316  men  were  employed.  During  the  war  the  num- 
ber of  employees  was  a<<  high  as  2,200.  A  few  months  after  the  armistice  the  number 
dropped  to  800  and  was  gradually  increased  to  1,100,  at  which  number  it  remained 
imtil  :dx  montiis  ago,  when  bu^^iness  commenced  to  declitie,  and  in  November,  19^, 
it  was  neceeary  to  close  down  a  large  part  of  the  plant.  At  the  present  time  about 
one-third  of  the  plant  is  running  and  many  of  the  701  employees  now  working  are  on 
part  time. 

We  appeared  at  the  hearing  of  your  committee  on  January  6, 1921,  and  made  etate- 
ments  regarding  bromine,  bromidee,  chloroform,  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  Permis- 
*4nn  was  granted  to  nub  rait  briefs  covering  other  products,  and  we  therefore  present 
tbe  following: 

Paragraph  2,  acetic  anhydride:  Present  rate,  2*  cents  per  pound;  suggested  rate, 
10  cent"  per  pound,  based  on  100  per  cent  strength. 

Acetic  anhydride  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetyl  salicylic  arid  (aspirin),  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  acetate,  a  noninfiammable  substance  used  m  moving- 
pif^ture  films,  and  as  a  "dope"  or  varnish  for  airplane  wings.  The  present  duty  of 
2^  <  ents  per  pound  has  been  in  effect  since  1909,  outdid  not  result  in  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  an  acetic  anhydride  industry  in  this  country.  The  war  made  its  manu- 
isf.ture  here  imperative,  and  sufficient  production  was  achieved  to  supply  all  needs 
of  the  country.  During  the  war  the  Government  price  was  85  cents  per  pound  for 
S5  per  cent  strength.  The  market  price  at  present  is  about  45  cents  per  pound.  Its 
importance  in  the  production  of  "dope''  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aspirin  should 
wanant  ample  protection  being  given  to  this  industry,  new  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  that  these  products  may  continue  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  rauier 
than  imported. 

Chlorhydrin  or  ethylene  chlorhydrin:  Suggested  rate,  7  cents  per  pound,  plus  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Chlorhydrin  is  a  rare  chemical  made  only  in  amall  amounts.  It  sells' for  about  $2 
per  pound.  The  duty  asked  is  small  compared  to  selling  price.  It  is  used  is  a  basis 
in  the  manufacture  of  local  anesthetics  for  minor  suiKery  and  fine  chemicals.  Pro- 
duction in  this  country  only  recently  started,  and  protection  is  asked  to  enable  the 
industry  to  be  firmly  established;  otherwise  competition  from  Germany  will  stifle 
the  industry  and  consumen  in  the  United  Stetes  be  forced  to  pay  hi|?her  prices  later. 

Schedule  C,  ''Metals  and  manufactures  of  paragraph  143,  magnesium  metal: 
Preeent  duty,  26  per  cent  ad  valcwem,  suggested  rate,  10  cents  per  pound,  plus  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Magnesium  metal  was  not  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war,  the  entiie 
supply  being  imported  from  Germany.  It  is  a  metal  somewhat  similar  to  aluminum 
but  only  two-thirds  its  weight.  It  was  used  in  laige  quantity  by  the  Crermans  during 
the  war  in  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  Zeppelins.  The  Allies  had  not  developed 
the  use  of  magnesium  in  airplane  construction  diuing  the  war,  but  both  the  AlIieB 
and  the  Germans  used  it  in  uuge  quantities  for  star  wells,  flares,  tncer  bullets,  etc. 
Development  work  for  its  manufacture  in  structural  shapes  and  castings  is  |>roceedii^ 
rapidly,  and  it  is  believed  that  tbis  metal  will  be  used  in  large  quantities  in  this 
country  in  tlie  airplane  and  automobile  industries  in  the  future  on  account  of  ita 
lightness  combined  with  the  strength  of  certain  of  its  alloys. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  magnesium  metal  is  still  in  ihe  ''infant 
industry"  class  both  as  r^^ds  its  manufacture  and  use. 

Paragraph  6,  magnesium  chloride:  Present  rate,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  suggested 
rate,  }  cents  per  pound,  plus  30  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Magnesium  chloride  is  the  principal  raw  material  from  which  magnesium  metal 
is  made.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  building  construction,  for  flooring,  and  for 
stucco  work.  It  was  not  manufactured  in  tbis  country  prior  to  the  war,  all  of  our 
eupplies  being  imported  from  Germany,  ^here  it  is  produced  as  a  by-product  of 
the  potash  industry.  It  is  now  made  in  tnis  country  bjr  three  companies,  their  plants 
beii^  of  sufficient  capacitor  to  sup^y  the  entire  requirements  of  the  United  Statee. 
However,  it  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  and  should  receive  protection  from 
German  competition.  German  labor  is  being  paid  45  cents  per  day,  gold  basis,  and 
labor  in  the  United  States  $5  per  day. 

Magnedte,  crude :^  Present  dutv,  free;  suggested  duty,  $10  per  ton. 

Calcined  magneeite:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  |l5  per  ton. 

American  calcined  magneeite  deposits  have  been  developed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  are  now  suppljring  tne  demand  for  ma^esium,  both  for  metalluigical 
use  and  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  stucco  and  flooring. 

Paragraph  d,  ferric  chloride:  Present  rate,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  suggested  rate, 
1  cent  per  pound,  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Feme  chloride  is  used  iu  medicine  and  also  in  the  industries,  principally  in  photo- 
engraving.   Chlorine  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Paragraph  57,  arsenate  of  lead:  Present  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  suggested 
rate,  i  cent  per  pound  on  the  dry  powder,  or  figured  to  dry  basis  if  in  paste  form,  plus 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  most  important  insecticides,  and  is  produced  in  two 
forms  -as  a  paste,  or  in  dry  or  powderea  form.  Some  processes  for  its  manufacture 
use  chlorine.  An  average  of  10,1)00,000  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  annually  in 
the  United  States. 

The  small  duty  asked  for  is  to  partially  offset  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Calcium  arsenate:  Suggested  rate,  \  cent  per  pound. 

Calcium  arsenate  is  an  insecticide,  bein^  us^  in  constantly  increasing  quantities 
for  combatting  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  Five  million  pounds  calcium  arsenate  were 
iised  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920. 

Paragraph  5,  carbon  bisulphide;  Present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  suggested 
rate,  i  cent  per  pound,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Business  firmly  established.  JDuty  asked  is  to  equalize  labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 
This  product  is  a  necessary  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tetrachloride, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  War  Trade  Board  as  an  essential  industry. 

Paragraph  42,  epsom  salts:  Present  duty,  ^  cent  per  pound;, suggested  rate,  1} 
cents  per  pound. 

Plants  are  already  established  to  supply  the  entire  requirements  of  the  country. 
Protection  is  asked  on  account  of  difference  between  forei^  labor  cost  and  the  liighei 
wage  paid  in  the  United  States.  Epsom  salts  is  produced  in  Germany  as  a  component 
of  the  natural  potash  salts  deposits. 

Paragraph  440,  calcium  chloride:  Present  dutv,  free;  suggested  rate,  |5  per  ton. 

Calcium  chloride  is  used  in  the  industries  and  arts  in  large  quantities.  tYotection 
Is  asked  to  equalize  with  cost  of  foreign  labor. 
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Monochloncetic  acid :  Suggested  rate,  5  cents  per  pounds  plus  30  percent  ad  yak>rexn . 

This  product  constitntee  a  most  important  intermediate  in  the  production  of  indi^. 
It  is  nol  ci  the  coal-tar  type,  but  should  bear  a  dut^r  sufficient  to  protect  the  indigo 
lunuiactuTerB.  It  is  prepared  directly  from  acetic  acid  and  chlorine,  and  thus  a  wider 
Qse  of  acetic  add  is  guanmteed  our  acetate  industry.  Certain  developments  in 
mooochlcracetic  acid  synthesis  abroad  may  actually  drive  our  monochloracetic  acid 
oQt  of  the  market.  With  sufficient  protection  for  a  few  years  we  feel  that  the  American 
industry  will  develop  in  similar  htsnion  to  that  abroad,  and  possibly  the  trichlorethy- 
kue  s^thesis  will  gain  sway  in  this  country .  Until  that  time  a  protection  for  chlor- 
acetic  is  a  protection  far  acetic  and  particularly  for  the  numerous  flavoring  products 
•od  perfumes  made  therefrom. 

Procaine  (novocaine):  Suggested  rate,  IB  per  pound,  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  preparation  of  tnis  local  anesthetic  hsMs  been  undertaken  by  three  or  four  com- 
(isiiies  in  the  United  States,  operating  under  a  license  frcmi  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion (Inc.).  The  product  requires  very  great  care  in  its  manufacture.  No  one  can 
»U  it  for  leas  than  fl6  to  $18  a  pound.  The  German  product  may  be  prepared  for 
somewhat  less  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  intermeooateB  required  in  the  manu- 
facture. In  Germany  one  <^  these  intermediates  is  used  in  a  particular  indigo 
gynthess. 

We  ask  that  a  ptotectien  be  given  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  procaine  (novo- 
caine)  to  the  extent  at  least  of  13  per  poimd,  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Jambs  T.  Pardee,  Vice  Pretident. 


Brief  of  the  Carbide  A  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  New  York. 

As  manufacturers  of  certain  organic  chemicals,  we  desire  to  submit  for  your  con- 
^deration  the  following: 

The  processes  of  this  company  are  founded  upon  the  utilization  of  natural  and  manu- 
factured hydrocarbon  |;ases  and  represent  a  new  industry  in  this  country,  which  will 
supply  an  extensive  line  of  solvents,  heavy  chemicals,  dye  intermediates,  and  fine 
chemicals  for  the  general  and  pharmaceutical  trade.  This  industry  is  one,  further- 
more, which,  in  time  of  war,  can  almost  immediately  be  put  to  the  production  of  the 
requisite  compounds  for  the  manufacture  of  toxic  gases  for  ndlitary  purposes. 

Some  of  the  products  of  our  industry  are  at  present  standard  articles  of  the  chemical 
trade,  such  as  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  ether,  while  otheiB  are  relatively  new  in  this 
country,  although  fairly  well  known  and  commercially  in  use  in  parts  of  continental 
Eurone,  such  as,  to  mention  a  few  only,  ethylene  dichloride,  chl(»'hydrin,  and  ethylene 
glycol. 

Certain  of  these  products  are  specifically  covered  by  vanous  paispaphs  of  Schedule 
A  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  while  the  others  would  fall  under  the  onmibus  clause  of  para- 
gm>h  No.  5  of  t±tat  schedule. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  a  new  one  in  the  United  States,  it  requires 
adequate  tariff  protection  to  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  as  against  the  competition  of 
foTAgn  producers,  who  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  lower  labor  costs  but  also  of  estab- 
lished production . 

In  the  proseot  tariff  act,  however,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  protection  afforded  by 
the  onmibus  dauae  above  referred  to,  there  is  danger  that  some  of  these  chemical  of 


andpuaffinoil.'' 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  1913  tariff  act 
that  chemical  products,  which  form  the  basis  of  an  essentially  different  industry 
from  that  of  petroleum,  should  be  subject  to  free  entr^  under  the  provision  quoted. 
Yet  the  developments  in  the  field  of  commercial  chemistxv  in  the  last  few  years  have 
ahown  that  some  chemicals,  particularly  certain  ones  identical  with  or  similar  to 
those  derived  from  the  coal-tar  pitches  and  oils  for  the  dye  industry,  may  be  produced 
bom  petroleum  products. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  new  tariff  act  in 
this  matter,  we  surest  that  paragraph  5  of  Schedule  A  be'  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, the  issated  phrase  beiatg  in  italics: 

"5.  Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal  compounds,  preparations, 
mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion,  indiidina  all  the  foregoing  from  whatever  source  derived  or  manufactured^  SO  per 
oeotom  ad  valorem." 
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We  also  euggest  certain  other  changes,  the  proposed  amended  pordoD  in  each  case 
bemg  in  italic,  deelgnedf  to  bring  under  specific  mention  in  appropriate  paniRnq>h8 
certain  chemicals,  all  of  which  have  uiped  or  properties  cdmilar  to  other  chemicale  now 
mentioned  in  l^ose  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

'*  29.  Bthers:  Snlphunc,  4  cents  per  pound ;  amyl  nitrite,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem - 
amyl  acetate  and  ethyl  acietate  or  acetic  ether,  5  cents  per  pound :  ethrl  chloride  ow 
diethyl  s^ilvkaUf  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ethers  and  esteiis  ol  all  kinds  not  specially 
provided  for  in  Uiis  section,  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Ptovidid,  That  no  article  con- 
taining more  than  10  per  centum  of  alcohol  shall  be  classified  for  duty  under  this 
paragraph." 

(Note. — Diethyl  sulphate  has  uses  similar  to  ethyl  chloride  as  an  etibivlating  agent.) 

"33.  Fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol,  —  cents  per  pound;  uopropyl  alcohol,  SO  per  centum 
advcUorem,** 

(NotE. — Isopropyl  alcohol  has  uses  sindliu*  to  ethvl  alcohol,  except  that  it  is  non- 
potable  and  therefore  does  not  require  deuaturizing.) 

We  further  suggest  the  inclusion  in  the  so-called  dye  bin  ^H.  R.  8078^  6«lth  Cong.. 
2d  sess.^,  in  Group  II,  of  certain  additional  chemicals  used  m  the  dye  industry  and 
related  industries,  the  inserted  articles  being  in  italics,  as  follows: 

"Group  II.  AcetaniUd  ♦  ♦  ♦  brombenzol,  cA/oracrtic  acirf,  chlorbenzol,  •  ♦  ♦ 
dichlorpnthalic  acid,  diahylanUin^  dtmethylanilin,  •  «  *,  ethylbenzyl  anilin, 
ethylene  Morhydrin,  eth/lene  dkhhride,  ethylene  gluool,  hydroxynhenylaraintc  acid, 
metanilic  acid,  methvlanthiaquinone,  monoethylanUin,  naphtnylamin,  *  *  «, 
phthalimid,  propylene  cnUrrhydriny  propylene  dichlimde,  propylene  glvool,  resorcin  «  «  « ; 
all  other  products  by  whatever  name  known  which  are  emploved  m  the  manu^ture 
of  any  of  the  products  provided  for  in  Group  II  or  III  and  wnicn  are  obtained ,  derived, 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  the  foregoing  or  from  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts provided  for  in  Group  I  or  from  hydrocarbon  ga9e»  *  *  *;  all  the  forcing 
not  colors,  ♦  *  *  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  title,  40  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

In  such  parts  of  the  present  tariff  act  as  we  have  quoted  and  have  left  the  duties 
either  as  they  now  stand,  or  in  blank,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
any  opinion  or  suggestion  as  to  such  rates  of  duty,  but  simply  that  all  such  rates 
should  be  fixed  as  tne  committee  may  decide. 

L.  H.  Davis. 

MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS  AND  PREPARATIONS. 

[Paragraphs  1,  5,  14,  16,  17,  19,  38,  05,  584,  and  616.] 

M.    G.    BOBXKQABTBN,   OF   POWES8-WBIOHTMAN-BOSXKQABTXN   CO., 

FHILABSKPHIA.  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  copunittee,  I  have  prepared  a 
brief  here  and  I  will  just  mention  the  principal  schedules  suggested. 
Paragra]3h  14,  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercurial 
preparations;  present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  rates^  but  we  would  suggest  that  a  duty  equiva- 
lent to  the  analytical  percentage  of  mercury  contained  plus  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  at  least  33^  per  cent. 

Paragraph  16,  chemical  and  medicinal  compounds  and  preparations, 
including  mixtures  and  salts,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed 
oils,  rendered  oils,  greases,  ethers,  flavoring  and  other  extracts  and 
fruit  essences,  all  the  foregoing  and  their  combinations  when  con- 
taining alcohol,  and  all  articles  consisting  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
objects  immersed  or  placed  in  or  saturated  with  alcohol,  except  per- 
fumery and  spirit  varnishes,  and  all  alcoholic  compounds  not  specifie- 
iJly  provided  for  in  this  section,  if  containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol 
or  less,  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  containing 
more  than  20  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  akM!>hol,  20 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  40  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff  act  the  intemal-rerenue  tax 
on  nonbeverage  alcohol  has  been  doubled.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  the  rates  be  amended 

Mr.  Raiket  (interposing).  How  much  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  We  are  asking  for  20  cents  per  pound  on  those 
containing  20  per  cent  alcohol  and  33^  per  cent  ad  vak)rem,  those 
containing  more  than  20  per  cent  and  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
lilcohol,  40  cents  per  pound  and  33 1  per  cent  ad  valorem ,  and  those 
containing  more  tnan  50  per  cent  of  alcohol,  80  cents  per  poimd  and 
33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  higher  would  that  be  than  the  Payne- 
AldrichbiUt 

Mr.  Rosgnoabten.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill 

Mr.  Rainet  (interposing).  That  was  60  cents  per  pound,  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  Tou  see  this  has  been  changed,  creating  a  dif- 
ficultv  because  the  alcoholic  contents  in  these  preparations  varies, 
the  lucoholic  contents  varies. 

Paragraph  19,  chloroform;  present  duty  2  cents  per  pound;  sug- 
gested duty  33}  per  cent. 

Paragraph  38,  iodoform  and  potassium  iodide;  paragraph  515, 
iodine  reeublimated.  The  present  duty  on  iodoform  is  15  cents  per 
pound,  on  potassium  iodide  15  cents  per  pound,  and  on  iodide  re- 
sublimed,  free.     We  wotdd  suggest  33}  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Let  me  qsk  you  why  you  are  advocating  an  ad 
valorem? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Because,  I  personally  feel,  that  in  these  higher 
grades  of  chemicals  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  preferable  rather  than  in  the 
case  of  heavv  chemicals.  We  prefer  an  ad  valorem  rate.  I  think 
that  it  affon^  a  better  protection  to  the  American  industry. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Why;  when  you  are  running  the  risk  of  a  lower 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  RosENQARTEN.  Ycs;  that  is  one  objection.  We  are  running 
that  risk — ^always  running  that  risk  on  a  percentage  valuation. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Then,  why  don't  you  advocate  a  specific  duty, 
rather  than  an  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  RosBNOARTEN.  I  am  advocating  ad  valorem  rates,  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  almost  altogether,  expecting  that  these  rates  will  be  based  on 
the  American  market  representing  values  easily  obtainable. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  Why  do  you  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  altogether  on 
chloroform;  what  are  you  asking  for  ? 

ybr.  RosENGARTKN.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  Based  on  the  value  in  this  country  1 

Ifc.  RosENGARTEN.   Ycs. 

Mr.  Rainby.  What  is  the  value  in  this  coxmtrv  ? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Forty-thrcc  cents  a  poundf. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Forty-three  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  1909  act  you 
sus?ested  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  potmd? 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  That  would  be  about  equivalent  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Oh,  no;  not  at  43  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  No*  it  would  be  12  or  13  cents. 

Mr,  Rainey.  It  would  oe  qiiite  a  little  bit  higher;  that  is  quite  a 
difference. 
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Mr.  Oldfield.  How  much  do  you  sav  that  jon  want  on  iodoform  t 

Mr.  RosENGARTEN.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

Paragraph  65  relates  to  certain  salts  upon  wnich  there  is  now 
assessed  10  cents  and  a  10  per  centum  ad  valorem.    • 

We  suggest  the  elimination  of  the  word  *  *  bismuth"  from  this  para- 
graph so  that  the  preparations  of  bismuth  shall  automatically  fall 
witnin  the  basket  clause  of  33  ^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  what  happened  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill, 
that  was  in  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  Yes,  sir. 

The  next  is  paragraph  584,  quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids 
or  salts  of  cinchona  barn.  That  is  at  the  present  time  on  the  free  list. 
We  suggest  that  this  item  be  stricken  from  the  free  list  so  that  it 
may  automatically  fall  within  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hin.L.  What  do  you  want  on  quinia  ? 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  We  want  tbat  thrown  into  the  basket  clause 
and  33  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  It  is  at  the  present  time  on  the  free  list.  In 
1909  the  importation  was  2,330,304  ounces.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  1920  the  importation  has  been  4,724,089  oimces  of  cinchona  alka- 
loids and  salts,  and3.461,904  pounds  of  cinchona  bark. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  the  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  There  is  made  in  this  country  about  3,000,000 
ounces.  The  total  consumption  of  the  country  is  about  6,000,000 
ounces.  This  country  only  produces  about  half  of  that.  We  are 
only  able  to  produce  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  do  you  want  a  duty  on  chloroform  ?  There  is 
not  very  much  chloroform  imported  now,  is  there  'i 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  Well,  there  is  not  at  the  ^present  time,  but 
chloroform  has  been  imported  and  will  be  imported  again  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  low  cost  of  production  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  would  think  that  is  not  so  very  important,  as 
there  never  has  been  any  great  amount  of  imports  of  clil<M'oform 
during  recent  years. 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  The  next  I  want  to  take  up  is  paragraph  616, 
Strychnine  or  strichnin  and  its  combinations  witn  acids  not  subject 
to  duty  under  this  section.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list.  We  suggest 
that  this  item  be  stricken  from  the  free  list  so  that  it  may  automatic- 
ally fall  within  the  basket  clause.  It  was  formerly  15  cents  an  ounce 
under  the  act  of  1909.  We  suggest  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  free 
list  in  order  that  it  may  automatically  fall  within  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  basis  for  comparison  as  to  tJie  costs 
here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
foreign  costs  are.     We  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  in  drawing  a  tariff  bill  at  this  time  the  com- 
mittee will  be  unable  to  take  into  consideration  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Rosenoarten.  I  do  not  know  what  ability  the  oommitteo  n-u-^ 
to  fi:et  the  costs  or  to  arrive  at  the  European  costs. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  are  taking  testimony  now  in  order  to  obtain  the 
judgment  of  experts  pertaining  to  the  chemical  schedule,  and  you 
gentlemen  are  appearing  here  as  experts.     If  you  gentlemen  can  not 
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teil  the  committee  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  production  here  and 
ahroad,  I  imagine  nobody  else  in  the  country  can.  So,  if  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  take  up  the  tariff  bill  at  this  time,  I  think  that  you 
gentlemen  should  come  nere  prepared  to  give  us  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  and  that  we  must  make  our  rates 
based  on  that  information.  That  is  what  has  happened  ii\  the  past 
rather  than  what  we  assume  now  may  happen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RosEKOA^RTEN.  The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  has  been  $5 
per  day  and  in  Germany,  on  a  gold  basis,  labor  costs  are  not  more 
than  55  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  you  told  Mr.  Hawley  you  could  not  give  him 
any  information  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  here  and  abroad  on 
these  various  items. 

Mr.  RosEXOARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  if  yon  can  not  do  that,  no  one  else  can  give 
them  to  the  committee.  Then  the  committee  will  be  compelled,  if 
it  is  going  to  undertake  to  write  a  law,  to  either  guess  at  it  or  to  take 
what  the  rates  have  been  in  the  past  as  a  basis  rather  than  what  the 
conditions  are  that  are  existing  now,  or  what  the  conditions  may 
exist  during  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  have  actual  information  regarding  the  labor 
wages  f 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  We  have  that  because 

ifr.  Hawley  (interposing).  And  you  have  information  regarding 
labor  and  wages  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Now,  have  you  any  information  regarding  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  the  chemical  industry  in  Germany  as  compared 
\s-ith  lal>or  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  We  do  not  have  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
know  that  Germanv  was  preeminent  in  chemical  manutacturing 
prior  to  the  war,  an5  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  labor 
shortage  in  Europe  or  in  Germany,  or  anywhere  else  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  RosENOAKTEN.  A  shortage  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor 
or  a  serious  labor  condition  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  RosEXGARTEN.  I  havc  no  knowledge  on  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  do  you  know  whether  or  not  their  labor  is 
efficient  f 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  I  have  no  knowledge  with  regard  to  it.  I 
fancy  that  it  is  efficient;  it  always  has  been. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  the  German  chemistry  industry  as  efUcient  and 
as  productive  now  as  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  did  you  say  the  average  labor  and  wages 
were  in  Germany? 

Mr.  RosENOARTEN.  I  estimated  it  to  be  about  55  cents,  on  a  gold 
basis.  I  may  be  low  on  that.  Mr.  Howard  has  some  information  on 
that.  It  is  75  cents,  according  to  Mr.  Howard's  data  on  that.  The 
German  labor  is  75  cents. 
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Mr.  Hawlet.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day  on  a  gold  basis?  That  is 
what  it  was  stated  to  faie  in  the  exchange  hearings. 

Mr.  RosENGAKTEN.  Yes,  sir;  75  cents.  I  want  to  correct  my  state- 
ment that  I  made  to  the  effect  that  it  was  55  cents. 

Mr.  Hawi-ey.  On  an  average  wage  ? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  Our  average  wage  has  been  ordinarily  S4  and 
$5  a  day  for  common  labor. 

Mr.  Copley.  What  percentage  of  costs  in  Germany  do  yoti  esti- 
mate is  represented  by  labor  costs? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Copley.  You  must  have  some  idea  about  it,  and  could  prob* 
ably  answer  better  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  Well,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  heavy 
chemicals  that  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  then  again  tJiere 
are  intermediates  which  do  not  reouire  much  labor,  and  then  there 
are  intermediates  the  production  oi  which  requires  more,  and  finally 
with  the  heavier  chemicals  it  requires  a  very  large  percentage  of 
labor,  probably  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  tJoPLEY?  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  Some  estimate  it  to  be  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Copley.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  The  average  is  probably  in  normal  tunes — 
welL  that  would  not  vary  very  much. 

Mr.  Copley.  Right  now  ? 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  About  10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  the  gentleman  has  occupied  15  min- 
utes and  he  was  only  allotted  10  minutes  in  which  tnne  to  make 
his  aigument. 

Mr.  HxTLL.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  hearings,  if  you  can 
get  the  facts,  about  what  the  costs  of  production  are  here  and  abroad, 
and  the  source  of  information  in  order  that  we  may  have  that 
information  before  us. 

Mr.  Rosengabten.  Mr.  Howard  has  treated  that  subject  in  his 
brief. 

BrIBF  of  F0WBS8-WxI0HTMAN-Ko6BN0ARTBN   Co.,   MaNTTPACTURING  CaBMIfiTB, 

Philadblpbia. 

Paragraph  1.  Citric  add:  Preeeot  duty,  5  cents  per  pound.  Suggested  duty,  1} 
cents  per  pound  for  every  1  cent  per  pound  duty  laid  on  citrate  of  lime,  plus  33|  per 
cent  M.  valorem. 

The  manufacture  of  citric  acid  was  introduced  in  this  country  about  50  yeais  ago 
by  the  company  which  I  represent,  since  which  time  it  has  grown  into  an  important 
commodity. 

Quoting  from  Tariff  Information  Series  No.  13,  entitled  "The  Acids  of  Pangxaph 
1  and  Related  Materials  Provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,"  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  1920,  pa^  22,  kindly  note  the  following  statement: 

"  The  manufacture  of  atnc  add  from  citiate  of  lime  is  a  relatively  complex  chem- 
ical operation,  requiring  special  equipment  and  careful  chemical  control.  Citrate 
of  lime  has,  therefore,  become  an  article  of  commerce,  purchased  by  chemical  factories 
specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  citrates  therefrom." 

Quotinglrom  page  23  of  the  same  document,  kindly  note  as  follows: 

"  Until  a  few  years  hehte  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  almost  the  entire 
product  was  shipped  from  Sicily  in  the  form  of  dtiate  of  lime,  and  the  manufacture 
of  citric  add  therefrom  was  carried  out  in  other  countries,  especially  the  United 
States.  France,  England,  and  Germany.  This  is  shown  by  Tables  I  to  111,  which 
give  tne  exports  of  dtiate  of  lime  and  dtric  acid  from  Italy.'' 


Quotiiig  from  the  aame  authority  we  fiod  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States, 
1913: 

Pounds. 

Citiate  of  lime 2,561,083 

Citric  add , 8, 818 

We  find  in  the  year  1917  experts  to  this  country  from  tha  same  soorce — Italy: 

Poonds. 

Citrate  of  lime 7,511,072 

atricadd 303,578 

Estimates  of  dtric  add  imported  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  year  1920  show  im- 
portation of  over  1,465, 000  pounds  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  the  bulk  of  these 
importations  being  dtric  aad  of  Italian  ongin. 

We  beg  to  quote  from  page  31  of  the  above-mentioned  authority,  as  follows: 

''Tliese  artides  present  two  distinct  tariff  problems.  Tlie  first  problem  is  the 
general  one,  whether  these  artides  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  subject  to  a 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  or  for  the  protection  of  an  American  industry. 
The'  tariff  treatment  is  necesnrily  related  to  that  of  lemons,  the  major  product  of  tne 
industry,  which  are  now  given  a  protective  dutv.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  two  products,  lemons  and  citric  add,  in  that  lemons  are  an  agricultural 
product  with  no  mechanical  or  tedmicai  processes,  wheoeas  the  maniuactnre  of 
dtric  add  presents  new  technical  and  commercial  problems.  It  may  be  uiged, 
further,  that  the  full  recovery  of  the  by-products  will  utilize  a  matesiai  formerly  wasted 
and  will  strengthen  l^e  lemon  industry  without  raimng  the  price  of  lemons  to  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  by-product  industry  will  develop 
suffidently  to  supply  the  entire  American  demand  unless  the  duty  is  made  so  hign 
as  to  result  in  the  use  of  fruit  of  good  enoueh  quality  to  be  salable  as  fresh  fruit  and 
to  exclude  the  by-products  from  abroad  made  from  cull  lemons. 

"The  second  problem  is  the  proper  relationship  between  the  rates  of  duty  on  dtrate 
and  dtric  add  made  therefrom.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  dtrate 
of  lime  was  free  and  the  margin  in  favor  of  the  add  was  7  cents  per  pound,  which  shut 
out  the  fordgn  add  almost  entirely.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on 
dtrate  of  lime  did  not  deciease  imports,  and  it  raised  over  $60,000  revenue  per  year. 
At  the  aame  time  that  this  duty  became  effective  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  cluty 
on  dtric  add  from  7  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  at  about  the  same  time  there  was 
a  development  of  the  manufacture  of  dtnc  add  in  Italy.  The  result  of  these  changes 
in  competitive  conditions  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  dtric  add  to  about  15  or  2d 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  during  1914  and  1915,  an  increase  suftident  to  furnish 
some  competition  to  the  domestic  industry.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  imports,  resulting  in  part  at  least  from  war  conditions.''^ 

We  therefcve  make  the  suggestion  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

P^tfagraph  1.  Tannic  addor  tannin:  Present  duty,  5  cents  per  pound.  Suggested 
duty,  add  (tannic),  technical,  including  solid  cmd  semisolid  gallnut  extract,  10  cents 
per  pound;  add  (tannic),  refined,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Imports  have  ranged  as  follows  since  1914: 


Fiscal  years:  Pounds. 

1914 12,634 

1915 49,493 

1916 2,229 


Fiscal  years:  Pounds. 

1917 160 

1918 5,432 

1919 96,831 


Tariff  Inlormation  Series  No.  13,  entitled  *^The  Adds  of  Paragraph  1  and  Related 
Materials  Provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,"  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commas- 
sion,  summarise,  under  the  caption  of  "Tariff  problems,''  as  follows: 

''These  industries  are  necessarily  dependent  on  imported  raw  materials.  The  crude 
raw  materials  have  been  on  the  free  list  in  all  tanff  laws  since  1857.  If  Congress 
phould  desire  to  raise  revenue  by  a  duty  on  nutgalls,  a  compensatory  duly  on  extracts 
and  decoctions  of  nutgalls,  tannic  add,  gallic  add,  and  pyrogallic  acid  would  be 
logical. 

"The  adjustment  of  the  rates  on  extracts  and  decoctions  of  nulgalls  and  on  tannic 
add  diould  also  be  carefully  considered. ' ' 

We  have  therefore  suggeeted  the  above  classificatioff  and  rates  in  respect  to  tannic 
add,  etc.,  with  the  siiggostion  that  gallnuts,  the  raw  material  for  these  products,  be 
retained  fm  the  free  Ust. 

Paragraph  5.  Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal  compomidB,  prep- 
arations, mixtures,  and  salts  and  combinations  thereof  not  specially  provided  for  in 
lliifl  aertion:  Present  duty,  15  per  cent.    Suggested  duty,  33t  per  cent. 
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Thirj  is  the  general  or  ))a^ket  clause,  and  includa^  all  iteni.<  not  otherwise  specific- 
ally mentioned  in  the  tariff.  ThL'<  paragraph  embraced  a  lai>re  number  of  micellan- 
ecus  and  medicinal  chemicals  produced  in  this  country  and  manufactured  in  some 
instanced  in  only  small  quantities,  but  at  all  times  requirinj?  skillful  supervision* 
Considerable  capital  is  invested  in  this  industry  and  a  large  number  of  skilled  work- 
men and  educated  chemists  are  required  in  the  production  of  the  materials  covered 
by  this  paragraph. 

Quoting  from  pasre  16  of  volume  entitled  "Summary  of  Tariff  Information.  1920/* 
prepared  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  find  the  following  statement: 

"Imports  rea^L'hed  a  maximum  of  $;),239,102  in  1913  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $809,- 
775.  During  the  war  the  imports  decreased  to  a  minimum  of  $501,627  in  1916,  and 
increased  to  $1,127,846  in  1918,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $169,177.  This  lanre  (lecrease 
during  the  war  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shutting  off  of  imports  from  German^'. 
That  country  was  especially  successful  in  producing  the  rarer  chemicals." 

We  are  confident  that  the  industrv  can  not  be  maintained  and  developed  without 
the  protection  afforded  bv  a  rate  of  duty  of  at  least  33}  per  cent. 

Paragraph  14.  Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercurial  preparations: 
Present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Suggested  duty,  see  aigument  below. 

The  imp<niance  of  continuing  the  prodnction  of  mercurial  prepamtions  in  this 
country  must  be  self-evident.  Calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  the  iodides  of 
mercury,  white  precipitate,  are  laigely  used  in  medicine.  Corrosive  sublimate  ia  also 
nsed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  arts.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  tantamount  to  no 
protection  whatsoever. 

On  page  32  of  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  under  the  cation  d  *'  Interpretation 
and  comments,''  suggestion  is  made  that  the  omission  of  the  word  *' medicinal." 
appearing  in  paragraph  65  of  the  act  of  1909,  effected  no  real  enlaigement  of  paragraph 
14  of  the  act  of  1913.  We  believe  that  upon  further  consideration  it  will  be  apparent 
that  all  mercurial  preparations,  medicinal,  technical,  or  otherwise,  should,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  be  included  in  this  paragraph. 

Until  the  dut^  on  mercury,  which  appears  in  the  metal  schedule,  is  determined 
upon  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  suggestion  other  than  that  the  rate  of  duty  aoocaancd 
on  the  above  preparations  should  be  equivalent,  first,  to  the  percentage  of  dutv  on 
the  analytical  percentage  of  mercury  contained,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least 
334  per  cent. 

Paragraph  16.  ''diemical  and  medicinal  cunipoum!s  and  preparations,  including 
mixtures  and  salts,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  rendered  oila,  greasee, 
ethers,  flavoring  and  other  extracts,  and  fruit  essences,  all  the  foregoing  and  their 
combinations  when  containing  alcohol,  and  all  articles  consisting  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  objects  immersed  or  placed  in,  or  saturated  itith,  alcohol,  except  perfumery 
and  spirit  varnishes,  and  all  alcoholic  compounds  not  specially  provided  for  in  tlus 
section,  if  containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  alc<^o1. 
20  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  40  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff  act  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  nonbeverage 
alcohol  has  been  doubled.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  rates  be  amended  as 
follows:  (V)ntaining  20  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  less.  20  cents  per  pound  and  33}  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  jier  cent  of  alcohol. 
40  cents  per  pound  and  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem;  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  SO  cents  per  pound  and  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  purpose  of  these  increases  is  to  establish  duties  which  will  offset  the  increased 
internal-revenue  tax  on  nonbeverage  alcohol. 

Paragraph  19.  Chloroform:  Present  duty,  2  cents  per  pound.  Suggestecl  duty. 
33}  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  the  production  of  Uiis  commodity  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
confined  to  this  country.  We  have  therefore  suggested  that  a  rate  of  c]  uty  be  impoeed 
which  is  at  least  equ^  to  chemicab  of  this  class  and  character,  and  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  basket  (clause,  or  paragrai^  5,  of  the  existing  law. 

Paragraph  38,  iodoform  and  potassium  iodide,  and  paragraph  515,  iodine  resubliinod : 
Present'duties,  iodoform,  15  cents  per  pound;  potassium  iodide,  15  cents  per  pound; 
iodine  resublimed,  free.  Suggested  duties,  iodoform,  potassium  iodide,  iodine 
resubltmed,  33}  per  cent. 

The  rates  of  duty  under  the  present  tariff  act  for  iodoform  and  potasnum  iodide 
are  extremely  low.  and  resublimed  iodine,  formerly  on  the  dutiable  list,  is  now  on 
the  free  list. 

Quoting  from  page  62.  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  we  call  attention  to  the 
following  statement: 
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"Imports  have  averaged  less  than  100  pounds  annually  until  1917.  For  the  fiscal 
jeu  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  imports  were  24,357  pounds  and  for  the  same  period 
IB  1918.  65,992  pounds.  The  source  of  these  imports  is  not  indicated  in  Commerce 
and  NaWgation.  but  as  the  Japanese  annual  returns  of  foreign  trade  report  38,600 
poondB  of  potassium  iodide  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1917.  it  is  probable  that 
these  impcHts  were  almost  wholly  from  Japan . " 

The  suggested  duties  are  in  harmony  with  duties  which  have  been  suggested  for 
materials  of  a  similar  nature. 

Paragiaph  42.  Magneeia,  calcined,  3^  cents  per  pound;  carbonate  of,  precipitated, 

1  \  cents  per  pound .    Suggested  d uties,  calcined ,  technical , ;  calcined ,  med icinal , 

7  cents  per  pound;  carbonate  of,  technical, ;  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  3  cents  per 

pound. 

While  the  act  of  1909  made  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  medicinal  oxide  and  car- 
bonate, the  act  of  1913  wiped  out  this  distinction  by  omitting  the  word  "medicinal," 
thereby  maVing  all  forms  of  calcined  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  dutiable  at  the  rates 
mentioned  above.  We  have  endeavored  above  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
technical  and  the  medicinal  qualities  and  are  not  making  recommendations  in  the 
case  of  the  technical  articles  as  we  are  not  interested  in  the  same. 

The  rates  suggested  are  those  of  the  act  of  1909. 

Paragraph  47.  "Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not  adulterated,  containing 
9  per  cent  and  over  of  morphia.  f3  per  pound;  opium  of  the  same  composition,  dried 
to  contain  15  per  cent  or  less  of  moisture,  powdered,  or  othenrise  advanced  bevond 
the  condition  of  crude  or  unmanufactured,  $4  per  pound;  morphia  or  morphine, 
sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  of  opium,  and  salts  and  esters  thereof,  $3  per  ounce; 
cocaine,  ecgonine,  and  all  salts  and  deriA'atives  of  the  same,  $2  per  ounce;  aoueous 
eztiact  of  opium  lor  medicinal  uses,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  other  liquid 
preparations  of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  cent  ad 
vaJoiem;  opium  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  morphia,  $6  per  pound;  but  prepara- 
tions of  opium  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom 
without  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  dhall  not  be  refunded:  Proiided^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  or  in  any  manner  impair 
or  afifect  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  pronibit  the  importation  and  use 
of  opium  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes/  approved  February  9,  1909." 

Sn^ested  that  duties  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  opium  and  opium  deri\ativeB, 
remam  unchanged. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  there  be  stricken  from  this  paragraph  the  following 
phrases: 

'Opium  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  morphia,  $6  per  pound:  but  preparations 
of  opium  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without 
payment  of  auties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refunded." 

Opium  containing  1^  than  9  per  cent  of  morphia  was  originally  descril>ed  in  thib 
manner  to  identify  opium  for  smoking  purpoeei,  but  inasmuch  as  laws  have  been 
enacted  prohibiting  the  importation  of  smoldng  opium,  etc.,  it  would  appear  that 
thin  phrase  is  superfluous. 

The  second  phrase,  reading  "but  preparations  of  opium  deposited  in  bonded  ware- 
houfies  sdfiall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties 
shall  not  be  refunded,''  appears  to  be  without  special  signifi canoe,  and  we  can  see  no 
purpose  in  retaining  the  same  in  the  phra^eologj^  of  this  paragraph. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1913  act,  which  increased  the  duties  on  these  items, 
they  have  al«  been  subjected  to  an  internal-revenue  tax.  Theee  commodities?  are 
now  nubject  to  h%her  rates  of  taxation  than  any  other  known  commodities. 

These  products  are,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  they  have  been  put  to^  among  the 
most  important  from  a  viewpoint  of  medicine.  The  (^ale  and  distribution  of  these 
materials  are  regulated  by  drastic  internal-revenue  laws?. 

We  submit  that  the  pr^ent  duties  on  opium  of  various  grades  and  upon  the  deriva- 
tives are  in  proper  relative  proportion  and  should  remain  unchanged. 

Ptoigraph  65.  ''  Salts  and  all  other  compoimds  and  mixtures  of  which  bismuth,  gold, 
platinum,  rhodium,  silver,  or  tin  constitute  the  element  of  chief  value,  10  per  cent 
td  valorem." 

We  suggest  the  elimination  of  the  noun  '* bismuth''  from  this  paragraph  in  order 
that  the  aalts  and  other  compounds  and  mixtures  of  which  bismuth  constitutes  the 
element  of  chief  value  will  automatically  return  to  the  basket  clause  at  the  suggested 
rate  of  33|  per  cent. 

These  products  are  very  important  medicinally,  and  we  feel  that  they  should  be 
covered  by  the  eame  rate  of  duty  as  other  commodities  of  a  similar  nature. 

Paragraph  584.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona  bark: 
rreaent  rate,  free  list.  Suggested,  that  this  item  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  so 
that  it  mav  automaticallv  fail  within  the  basket  clause. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  alkaloid  quinine,  aahs  of  qui- 
nine, and  other  alkaloids  and  salts  extracted  from  (inchona  bark  ne  stricken  from  Uie 
free  list,  whereby  this  class  of  products  will  automatically  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  the  basket  clause. 

We  contend  that  there  should  exist  in  this  country  an  industry  equipped  to  supply 
the  entire  domestic  demand.  During  the  emergency  which  has  passed  into  history, 
tiie  country  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  productive  capacity  which  was  ejqual  to  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Army  and  the  ci\'ilian  population  of  the 
United  States.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case  the  situation  would  have  been  extremely 
serious.  It  was  also  fortunate  that  the  makers  were  in  possession  of  reecr\'e  stocks  of 
bark. 

We  set  forth  herewith  statement  showing  importations  as  follow^: 


Fiscal  year. 


1W9... 

vm... 

1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 


Ctnohona 
bark. 


Poundi. 
3..'>02,3.S5 

4,136,354 
2, 93.%  350 
3,329,973 
3,654,96X 


Cinchona 
alValolds 
and  salts. 


Ouncc9. 

2,330,304 

2,912,196 

3, 102, 194 

d,04i,23S 

3,237.994 

2,H.?2,0C3 


Fisoal  year. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

I0?0  (first  10  months* 


Ctndioiia 
haric. 


P(mnd9. 
3,9M,196 
3,9rt7,3'i0 
2,531,397 

3,13l,9.!;S 
3,«66,16.«^ 
3,481,904 


Cinchona 
alkaloids 
and  sitlts. 


OuncTJt. 
1,781,748 
l,771,W9 
l,2Ba.685 
1,447,304 
3,3.34,108 
4,724.089 


We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  tariff  is  not  applied  as  above  requested  that 
ultimately  the  manufacture  in  this  country  will  be  abandoned  and  the  supply  for 
the  population  of  this  country  will  be  surrendered  to  foreig:n  production,  with  ulti- 
mate unfavorable  results  to  the  country  at  largje. 

Paragraph  616.  Strychnia  or  strychnine,  and  its  combinations  with  adds  not  sub- 
ject to  duty  under  this  section:  Present  rate,  free  list.  Suggested,  that  this  item  be 
stricken  from  the  free  list  so  that  it  may  automatically  fall  within  the  basket  clause. 

This  alkaloid  and  its  salts  are  manufactured  from  the  nux  vomica  bean,  which  is 
the  seed  of  a  tropical  tree  produced  in  India  and  Cochin  China.  The  production  of 
this  alkaloid  and  its  salts  requires  great  skill  and  being  violent  poisons  must  be 
handled  with  meticulous  care. 

This  piragraph  in  the  act  of  1913  was  transferred  from  the  dutiable  list  at  15  cents 
per  ounce  to  the  free  list. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  production  of  this  material  can  not  be  continued  in  this 
country  in  compatition  with  foreign  makers.  We  therefore  ask  that  it  be  stricken 
from  the  free  list. 

A.    G.    ROSENOARTEK. 


DONALD  M'KESSON,  SECBETABT  OF  M'KESSON  k  BOBBINS,  NEW  YOBK 
CITT,  AND  PBESIDENT  NOBVELL  CHEMICAL  COBPOBATION,  PSBTB 
AKBOY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  McKesson.  Tlie  house  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  was  founded 
in  1833.  We  have  1,200  empjiovees.  Two-thirds  of  our  manufae- 
tures  are  chemical  and  one-third  pharmaceiiticai.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  our  products  are  essentials  to  the  public  health.  We  have  in- 
creased our  business  since  1914  very  considerably,  and,  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  practically  all  our  extended  facilities 
went  into  special  war  work  in  supplying  the  different  Government 
departments  with  medicinals.  Tnat  delavcd  our  gettinff  our  in- 
creased facilities  into  regular  production,  because  the  work  we  did 
for  them  was  not  the  work  these  facilities  were  intended  for,  so  it  is 
only  since  the  winding  up  of  the  war  work  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  our  increased  facilities  started  and  in  shape  to  meet  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  that  on  some  of  our  products  we  have  pro- 
tection in  order  to  enable  us  to  maintain  that  work.  We  do  not 
l)elieve  in  asking  for  a  tariff  that  is  higher  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  business.    We  do  not  believe  in  asking  for  a 
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tariff  which  is  exclusive.  We  believe  in  healthy  competition,  but 
weVant  to  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves. 

Mr.  Gaknbr.  a  tariff  which  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  between  here  and  abroad  would  be  satisfactory 
to  you? 

Mr.  McKesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Medicinal  chemicals,  owing  to  their  nature  and  the  care  with 
which  they  have  to  be  produced,  chemicals  for  internal  administra- 
tion or  hypodermic  admmistration,  require  extreme  purity,  and  there- 
fore they  can  not  be  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale.  You  can 
not  use  the  ordinary  automatic  apparatus  which  can  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  manufacture.  The  worlanen  have  to  be  intelligent  and 
skiBed,  they  have  to  be  very  closely  supervised  by  high-grade  chemists 
which  are  very  hard  to  obtain.  Our  cnemical  training  m  this  country 
is  not  as  high  as  is  necessary  for  the  type  of  work  we  do,  and  we  have 
to  require  our  chemists  when  we  employ  them  to  stud^  further  to 
mcrease  their  knowledge  before  they  are  really  as  efficient  as  they 
should  be. 

The  general  brief  of  the  association  has  covered  the  matter  of  ex- 
change and  dumping,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  might  add  that  the 
cost  of  doing  business  here  has  increased  very  greatly,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  has  abroad. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  Schedule  A  comes  before  the  raw  materials. 
It  makes  it  very  difficult  to  argue  the  case,  to  suggest  rates,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  the  rates  will  be  on  our  raw  materials,  and  the 
rates  we  surest  are  based  on  the  rates  for  raw  materials  now  exist- 
ing. Shoum  those  raw  material  rates  be  changed  there  will  be  a 
compensating  change  in  the  rates  we  suggest. 

Mr.  Green.  What  are  your  raw  matenals  ? 

Mr.  MoKsssoN.  We  make  several  hundred  items,  but  I  will 
describe  the  raw  mi^terials  in  each  item  as  I  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Can  you  answer  the  question  that  Mr.  Copley 
asked  of  s  former  witness,  what  proportion  of  your  cost  is  labor  f  It 
would,  of  course,  be  s  difficult  question  to  answer. 

lb*.  HoSjssson.  I  would  say  the  average  would  be  about  40  ner 
cent  or  more;  we  went  up  to  75  per  cent  on  some  products.  Our 
manufacture  being  almost  entirely  of  medicinal  chemicals,  the  cost 
is  higher  than  sunested  bv  Mr.  Kosengarten  previously,  who  also 
numufactures  tJie  neavier  cnemicals,  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  very 
much  lower. 

Mr.  LoKowoETH.  It  costs  more  to  manufaotiure  the  medicinal 

chemicals  t 

Mr.  McKsssoN.  It  is  largely  handwork. 

Mr.  LoirowoBTH.  What  is  your  sveraee  wage  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  McKesson.  Fortv-eight  cent^  an  hour. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  McKesson.  No;  eight  and  one-half  hours. 

Mr.  LoMOWORTH.  Harre  you  any  information  with  regard  to  wages 
in  Goanany  in  a  similar  line  of  business  i 

Mr.  McKesson.  I  understand  that  they  are  40  or  50  marks  a  day. 
As  near  as  I  can  find  out  we  pay  from  about  eight  to  tan  times  as 
much  as  they  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  To^ay  t 
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Mr.  McKessox.  From  the  best  information  I  get.     It  is   rery 

conflict  incr.  • 

Mr.  Treadway.  Would  there  he  the  »ame  relative  difference  in 
the  wages. of  the  high  grade,  trained  chemists  that  vou  speak  of,  that 
you  said  you  had  to  reeducate  in  order  to  supervise  your  other 
employees  ? 

Mr/McKERSOX.  I  think  the  difference  would  be  greater  on  the 
chemists  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Even  a  lai-ger  per  cent  than  10  times  i 

Mr.  McKesson.  Yes.  The  professional  classes  in  Germany  are 
in  straits  now,  and  they  are  working  for  very  low  salaries. 

Another  reason  for  protection,  or,  rather,  another  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  great  endeavor  in  foreign  countries  to  eiOKirt  to 
the  United  States  is  that  it  is  absolutely  neceasary  for  toem  to 
establish  credits  in  the  United  States,  even  at  a  saefifice,  and  they 
are  going  to  try  to  get  the  goods  in  here  at  any  price  they  can  get 
them  in. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  that  connection,  of  course,  if  they  can  export  Uieir 

?;oods  to  any  country  that  we  buy  from  it  will  be  just  the  same, 
''or  instance,  if  they  can  export  goods  to  Brazil,  from  whom  we  must 
purchase  them,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  exporting  (hbax  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  McKesson.  Except  that  this  country  has  the  money,  more 
money  than  Brazil  has,  and  this  coimtry  has  the  products  they  want 
to  a  larger  extent  than  Brazil  has.  Their  idea  in  establishing  credits 
here  is  that  they  can  purchase  certaui  raw  materials  which  they  have 
not  themselves. 

Mr.  Hi  LL.  Then  they  have  that  additional  purpose  in  establishing 
credits  here  ? 

Mr.  McKesson.  That  is  my  understanding.  The  cost  of  machinery 
on  the  other  side  is  verj'  much  lower  than  it  is  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  machinery  they  built  abroad  up  to  very  recently  was  very 
much  better  than  we  knew  how  to  build  here.  We  have  learned  a 
great  deal  during  the  war.  And  that  machinery  in  their  plants,  you 
must  remember,  was  all  charged  off  before  they  went  into  the  wai*. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  were  talking  about  wages  in  Germany.  The 
testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  whereas  the  Wf^gea  prior  to 
the  war  were,  say,  6  marks  a  day,  they  were  now  50  mark«  a  day. 

Mr.  McKesson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  the  mark  was  worth  what  it  was  prior  to  the  war 
they  would  be  getting  a  larger  wage  than  your  people,  so  when  you 
speak  of  wages  in  German^',  you  speak  of  them  in  view  of  tiie  exchange 
value  of  the  mark,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  are  speaking  in  terms  of  gold,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McKesson.  I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  gold. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  what  I  suggest;  you  are  speaking  in  considera- 
tion of  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  McKesson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  competitive  situation.. 

Germany,  since  the  war,  has  increased  her  syndicate  system. 
They  are  consolidating  all  of  their  factories,  and  they  have  their  pools 
from  yellow-dog  funds,  and  evorytlnng  they  had  before  they  are 
working  in  the  same  way  to  an  inteiisified  extent.  That  is  a  situation 
that  we  can  not  reach  on  account  of  the  Sherman  law. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  that  they  have  yellow-dog  fujids  now  ? 
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Mr.  McKesson.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Garneb.  That  is  the  first  statement  I  have  heard  of  4hat  as 
a  fact  If  you  have  any  evidence  to  that  effect  it  would  be  very 
interesting. 

Mr.  McKesson.  It  is  very  hard  now  to  get  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Garner.  A  mere  understanding  is  a  very  indefinite  term, 
and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  very  much  whether  the  German 
Government  is  going  to  pursue  the  policy  with  reference  to  the 
chemical]  industry  and  other  industries  now  that  it  pursued  prior 
to  the  war.  That  is  a  very  interesting  fact  to  be  ascertained  by 
this  country  and  other  countries,  I  think,  in  dealing  with  the  Ger* 
man  Government. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  and  I  would  like  you  to  put  in  there,  if  you  can, 
what  part  of  that  yellow-dog  fund  comes  out  of  the  German  treasury, 
because  they  owe  about  sixty-odd  billion  dollars  now,  and  I  want 
to  know  how  much  they  are  diverting. 

Mr.  McKesson.  I  do  not  think  they  would  tell  me  if  I  asked  them. 

These  medicinal  products  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  the  cost  of  the  mgredients  in  a  prescription  is  very  small.  The 
greater  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  prescription  is  for  the  skill 
of  the  pharmacist  in  concocting  the  prescription,  which  is  very  reason- 
able, so  the  change  in  the  tarin  in  the  case  of  our  preparations  would 
not  niake  more  wan  a  slight  fraction  of  a  cent  on  an  ordmary  pre- 
scription. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  reason  for  an  ad  valorem.  My 
idea  in  putting  in  ad  valorem  rates  on  some  of  our  products  is  that 
it  is  impossible,  with  a  changing  situation  there,  with  a  changing 
exchange,  with  changing  conditions  in  Gertnany,  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  the  German  Government,  to  get  anything  that  is 
flexible  enough  on  a  specific  basis;  also,  if  we  ask  for  a  specific  tariflF 
it  may  be  too  high  later  on  w^hen  conditions  become  more  equalized. 
If  the  cominittee  prefers  a  specific  tariff  I  think  it  w^ould  be  a  gront 
advantage.  It  certainly  is  easier  in  our  importing  busino^s  to 
handle  specific  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  labor  cost  and  the  raw-material  cost  is  quite  eaual,  in  proportion 
to  those  costs  in  normal  times,  throughout  the  wnole  world  at  the 

E resent  time?  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  while  the  costs  are  much 
igher  now  than  they  were  before  tlie  war,  the  margins  between 
the  costs  here  and  abroad  are  the  same  as  they  w  ere  before  the  war. 

Mr,  McKjesson,  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I^tKink  our  costs  here  are 
higher. 

TheCHAiftMAX.  Higher  than  they  ore  in  Europe? 

Mr.  McKessox.  Yes;  relatively. 

Mr.  Garnee.  Is  the  cost  of  living  here  higher  relatively  than  in 
the  other  ci^untries  ? 

Mr.  McKessox.  Yes.  I  think,  ev'erititally,  to  some  extent,  that 
will  right  itself. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  statistics  do  not  show  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher  here  than  it  is  in  Germany  or  even  in  Jaf)an. 

Mr.  McKessox.  Possibly  you  may  be  better  informed.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  economic  expert. 

Mr.  livwLRT.  The  testimony  before  the  committee  has  been  that 
lal>or  in  Germany  was  paid  75  cents  a  day,  generally  speaking, 
and  in  this  country  it  varies  from  $'S  to  $5  a  day. 
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Mr.  McKesson.  That  is  right. 

I  have  a  brief  on  paragrapn  5,  which  is  the  general  basket  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up.  Be  brie?  in  discussing  those 
briefs. 

Mr.  McKesson.  I  was  just  going  through  them  briefly,  and  not 
read  them,  except  bv  subjects. 

On  paragraph  5,  the  general  basket  clause,  I  am  asking  for  33  J  per 
cent,  lor  reasons  already  given. 

On  paragraph  16,  covering  chemical  and  medicinal  compounds 
and  preparations  containing  alcohol,  I  have  asked  for  double  the 
rate,  because  the  present  rate  is  a  protection  for  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  internal  revenue  which  has  to  be  paid  for 
the  alcohol  in  this  country,  whereas  the  foreign  manufacturer  can 
manufacture  from  duty-free  alcohol. 

On  iodides  I  have  asked  for  33J  per  cent,  on  the  basis  spoken  of 
before. 

On  paragraph  47,  opium,  I  have  put  in  a  brief  there,  revising  the 
wording  of  that  para^aph  to  take  out  things  which  are  now  obsolete. 

On  paragraph  65,  oismuth  salts  and  silver  salts,  I  have  asked  for 
33*  per  cent  for  previously  stated  reasons. 

Paragraph  584  covers  quinine.  The  reasons  whv  I  would  like 
that  put  in  the  basket  clause  are  the  same  as  already  expressed  by 
Mr.  Rosengarten,  and  to  strychnine  the  same  thing  applies. 

On  formaldehyde  I  have  asked  for  25  per  cent  ad  Vfdorem  for 
formaldehyde  solution  containing  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
formaldehyde  or  formaline;  on  hexamethylenetetramme,  33}  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  on  paraformaldehyde  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Brizp  or  MoKaesoK  &  RoBBma,  Niw  York  Crrr. 

Sir:  We  respectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  to  be  levied  under  pangraph  5 
be  made  33}  per  cent  ^  valorem. 

Medicinal  products,  owing  to  the  limited  quantities  u^ed  compmed  with  technical 
chemicals,  may  not  be  manufactured  by  mechanical  processes.  Also,  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  absolute  purity,  the  closest  supervision  by  a  skilled  chemist  is  necessary. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  for  the  chemist  to  aelegate  to  a  workman  an^  part  of  the  work 
it  is  essential  that  the  workman  be  intelligent  and  skilled.  Labor  in  this  country  is 
paid  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by  foreign  competitors  and  the  same 
<:ondition  applies  to  chemists. 

The  rale  or  334r  per  cent  was  arrived  at  as  being  the  minimum  possible  to  protect  the 
industry  when  Uermany  and  other  European  countries  start  to  ship  freely,  and  in 
consideration  of  differences  in  exchange,  foreign  necessity  for  credit  balances  here, 
labor,  and  other  factors. 

MoKbsson  a  Robbinb  (Inc.). 

vbxdxbicb:  w.  Bvaas,  asmEBAL  FUBOHAsnia  AQtxrr,  XAUjarcintoDT 

CHXXICAL  WOBXS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  RussE.  I  represent  the  Mallinckrodt  Chejnical  Works,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.    I  have  a  brief,  aud  would  like  to  read  a  part  of  it: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  a  comprehensive  line  of  fine  chemicals  prxncipallv  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  most  of  wnich  are  enumerated  and  descri1>ea  by  tne  tjnited 
States  Pharmacopceia.  None  of  these  chemicals  are  protected  by  patents,  copyrights, 
or  trade-marks,  and  the  processes  used  are  not  secret  out  are  exploited  quite  generaUy 
in  textbooks  and  are  widely  known.  We  wish  particalarly  to  emphasiEe  that  our 
products  should  \ye  distinguished,  and  considered  separately  and  apart,  from  those 
manufactured  for  technical  purposes  in  very  large  qu<iutities,  with  the  employment 
of  michinery  requiring  few  experts,  and  in  which  lalwr  is  a  small  part  of  the  cost. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  demand  for  our  products  is  such  that  wo  are  unaUe 
to  take  advantage  uf  the  benefits  derived  from  continttous  piocpwes  or  quantity  pro- 
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(hiction.  Insteid,  they  are  made  intennittently  by,  or  under  the  close  super^dsioii  of, 
mined  and  expert  chemists  and  experienced  labor,  the  cost  of  which,  computed  on. 
the  comparatively  small  quantities  produced  per  unit  of  apparatus,  forms  a  very  ma- 
teria] put  in  the  ooet  of  production. 

For  miny  yejirs  the  chief  foreign  manufacturers  of  chemicals  similar  to  those  we 
minuficture  have  l>een  the  German  and  Swiss,  but  during  the  war  and  since  then 
the  Japanese  have  eugiged  quite  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  and^ 
we  understand,  have  received  the  support  of  their  Government  for  the  extension  of 
the  industry.  In  all  of  these  countries  the  cost  of  labor,  as  compared  with  American 
stindardfi,  is  extremely  low — the  rates  in  Germany  at  the  i)resent  time  suffering,  of 
courae.  as  a  result  of  the  abnormal  exchange  situation,  but  in  any  event,  after  more 
U'^rmil  conditions  have  returned,  these  will  continue  as  in  the  past  mucn  below  the 
American  rates.  We  ask  consideration ,  too,  of  the  higher  cost  of  our  plant  construction 
and  equipment.  We  believe  it  is  true  that  in  no  other  country  are  workmen,  and  par- 
tif'uUrly  skilled  workmen,  paid  a  rate  of  wage  approaching  anywhere  near  those  in 
€ffe<*t  in  this  countr>',  with  the  result  that  these  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of  materials 
used  in  construction,  all  of  which,  of  course,  contributes  to  mdike  necessary  a  heavy 
plant  investment.  Also,  in  our  particular  line  of  industry,  the  apparatus  used  is 
usually  of  our  own  and  special  design  and  has  to  be  especially  constructed.  Our  in- 
siillition  is,  therefore,  much  more  expensive  than  those  industries  in  which  standard 
types  of  michinery  can  be  used,  .^mong  our  equipment  there  are,  moreover,  a  large 
number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  that  are  imported,  composed  of  metals  and  earthenware, 
all  of  whicn  are  provided  at  an  increased  cost  as  a  result  of  the  duties  applyiru'  on 
mmufictured  products  under  their  respective  schedules. 

Gemuv^y  fti^d  all  of  the  other  Europoui  countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  because  at  their, 
exhausted  financial  condition,  will  oe  seeking  export  trade,  and  the  United  States^ 
on  account  of  its  strong  financial  j)06ition  and  lar^  opportunities,  ^ill  offer  the  most 
attractive  field  for  their  exploitation.  We  submit,  under  these  conditions,  that  the- 
echedules  provided  under  tne  met  of  1913  are  insufiicient,  especially  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  changes  that  have  since  taken  place  in  our  economic  conditions^ 
to  increase  very  materially  prewar  costs  of  production. 

Paragraph  1:  We  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  acid  gallic,  acid  tannic,  and 
add  pvimallic,  included  under  this  paragraph. 

We  Iwheve  that  the  first  two,  acid  g;allic  and  acid  tannic,  being  manufactured  in 
China  as  well  afi  in  the  European  countries,  should  have  specific  rates  of  duty,  as  Chin& 
is  on  a  silver  haas  and  correct  information  of  actual  market  value  in  China  is  difiScult 
to  obtain.  We  particularlv  point  out  the  increase  in  importations  of  tannic  acid  under 
the  low  1913  tariff,  and  tne  unusually  large  ciuantity,  namely,  96,000  pounds,  im- 
ported in  1919.  We  also  point  out  the  two  distinct  grades,  namely,  medicinal  and 
technical,  that  have  been  brought  in,  and  the  confusion  existing  between  nutpil 
extract  and  the  technical  grade.  Theso  same  arguments  apply  to  gallic  acid,  which  i» 
on  the  market  in  two  distinct  grades.  On  the  tmrd  product,  pyro^lic  acid,  which  at 
present  is  not  manuftictitted  in  China,  an  ad  valor^ga  duty  would  be  preferable. 

We  suggest  the  fedlowing  schedules  for  gallnut  products,  all  on  the  assumption  that 
galhiuts  remain  free  as  they  are  at  present,  under  paragxaph  624: 

Add  tannic  and  tannin  crude,  including  solid  and  semisolid  gallnut  extract,  10  centa 
per  pound. 

Add  tannic  and  tannin  refined,  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chair.man.  AVhat  were  they  in  the  Payno-Aldrich  tariff  law? 

Mr.  RussE.  I  do  not  recall  what  they  were  under  that. 

Mr.  Raixey.  Tliey  were  S5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  RussE.  TTe  are  not  asking  as  nigh  as  that.  We  are  asking^ 
for  10  cents  for  the  crude  and  20  cent^  for  the  refined.  If  you  con- 
sider that  the  importations  for  1919  were  approximately  equally 
divided  between  tne  crude  and  refined,  then  it  would  average  33 J 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  If  we  take  the  prewar  cost  of  gallnuts 
and  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  overhead  in  our  plant,  the  duty 
we  ask  for  would  equal  33 J  per  cent.  -If  we  take  the  present  cost  of 
eallnuts  and  the  present  cost  of  labor,  the  duty  averages  1 7  J  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  as  a  fair  basis  for  estimating  future  costs  we  have 
taken  the  prewar  cost  of  the  crude  mat^erial  and  the  present  cost  of 
labor  and  overhead. 

Mr.  Rainst.  Where  do  we  get  all  of  our  gallnuts  ? 
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Mr.  RussE.  From  China.  There  used  to  be  quite  a  number  of 
nut  galls  imported  from  Persia,  but  since  the  war  thev  have  fallen  out. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  asking  for  a  specific 
rate?  *• 

Mr.  RussE.  A  specific  rate.  I  am  giving  the  equivalent  in  ad 
valorem.  I  am  asidng  for  specific  rates  because  China  values  are 
complicated,  not  only  by  exchange  fluctuations  but  by  being  on  a 
silver  basis. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  you  to  recommend  specific  rates  wherever 
you  can. 

Mr.  Rmxey.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  of  tliis  tannic 
acid  are? 

Mr.  RussE.  In  1919  it  was  90,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  is  the  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  RussE.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  our  competitors  are  makinp;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raixey.  It  is  vahied  at  what  ? 

Mr.  RussE.  Tney  were  valued,  if  I  romembor  correctly,  around  35 
cents.  I  have  not  tlie  figure  right  here,  but  in  our  general  suggestion 
we  ask  for  10  cents  for  crude  and  20  cents  for  refined,  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  50  per  cent  was  refined  and  50  per  cent  cnide, 
which  WQiild  average  33  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  amount  is  made  bv  vour  factorv  ? 

Mr.  Russe.  I  should  say  150.000  pounds.  I  am  talking  without 
the  actual  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Frear..  Nearly  double  the  total  importations. 

Mr.  RussE.  Nearly  double. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  bring  in  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  RussE.  The  bringing  in  of  crude  tannic  acid,  i.  e.,  gallnut  ex- 
tract, is  only  a  recent  undertaking  by  China — ^in  the  last  two  rears. 
Prior  to  that  time  we  were  not  getting  gallnut  extract  in  China. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  brought  it  in  as  far  hack  as  1913. 

Mr.  RussE.  That  was  th^efined,  that  was  not  the  technical. 

On  gallic  acid,  we  ask  the  same  rates.  The  cost  of  the  preparation 
of  this  is  practically  the  same  as  acid,  tannic. 

On  acid,  pvrogallic,  we  ask  33  J  per  cent.  Acid,  pyrogallic,  is  much 
higher  priced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give,  under  the  present  fluctuating 
cost  of  foreign  exchange,  a  just  specific  rate.  Most  of  our  chemicals 
are  high  in  price.  The  cost  of  production  will  be  lower,  but  they  are 
all  closely  bound  b}'^  the  cost  of  the  foreign  exchange.  If  you  put  any 
specific  rate  on  the  higher  priced  chemicals,  the  ad  valorem  rate, 
as  they  get  cheaper,  will  be  much  higher  than  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  LoxowoRTH.  You  want  to  have  a  verv  strong  reason  when 
you  advocate  an  ad  valorem  rate,  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  RussE.  That  is  the  reas(ui. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTu.  We  always  have  had  to  adjust  the  question  of 
undervaluation  which  has  been  verv  persistent  in  some  countries 
abroad,  and  now  that  wo  have  the  additional  problem  of  a  fluctuating 
rate  of  exchange,  when  we  come  to  trade  with  Germany  the  ad 
valorem  rate  will  be  a  tremeruloiis  disadvantage  to  us  in  evorr 
instance.  It  is  bad  enough  now  in  the  case  of  other  countries  whose 
currencv  is  much  below  oui*s. 
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Mr.  Rvsss.  The  next  paragraph  is  paragraph  5,  and  under  that 
come  about  90  per  cent  of  the  1 ,700  articles  we  manufacture.  Those 
range  in  price  up  to  S»i6  and  sometimes  S50  an  oimce.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  put  a  specific  rate  on  a  very  expensive  alkaloid  that  would 
be  maintained  witti  any  degree  of  justice.  The  alkaloids  particularly 
have  increased  during  the  war  period  tlu'ee  or  four  or  five  times, 
and  to  put  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  such  high-priced  articles  would 
make  it  prohibitive  when  times  become  more  normal. 

Mr.  LoxGWORTH.  Of  course,  there  is  often  a  necessity  for  having 
an  ad  yalorem  duty,  but  I  have  only  suggested  to  one  or  two  of  the 
witnesses,  asking  whether  there  was  a  strong  reason  in  the  case  of 
chloroform  for  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  in  both  cases  they  replied 
that  there  was  no  really  strong  reason  for  it.  I  think  a  very  strong 
reason  alw^ays  ought  to  be  advanced  for  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Olppieud.  Mr.  Lougworth  talks  about  being  very  careful  in 
putting  on  an  ad  valorem  rate.  Would  not  the  reason  be  tliat  the 
consumers  might  get  the  advantage  of  it  ? 

Mr.  LoxG WORTH.  Then  let  us  nave  free  trade.  If  the  gentleman 
is  for  free  trade,  all  right. 

Mr.  OTJ[>FiBhD.  I  am  not  talking  about  free  trade,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  am  not;  but  I  suggested  that  the  consumers  might 
have  some  sort  of  a  hearing  here,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  care 
aiivthing  about  the  consumers,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  concluded  ? 

Mr.  RussE.  No.     I  will  just  briefly  indicate  the  other  paragraphs. 

On  paragraph  14,  which  covers  mercurial  preparations,  we  ask  a 
duty  of  33  J  per  cent  over  and  above  aU  duty  imposed  upon  metallic 
mercury. 

On  paragraph  17  we  request  the  exemption  from  this  paragraph, 
which  covers  chemical  and  medicinal  compounds  put  up  in  packages 
of  2i  pounds  or  leas  gross  weight,  chemical  or  medicinal  compounds 
put  up  in  packages  wiiich,  because  of  their  character  or  the  quantity 
of  the  contents,  are  not  suitable  for  general  distribution. 

Paragraph  30  covers  extracts  of  gallnuts,  and  we  respectfully 
direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  1,  m  which  wo  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  sohd  and  semisohd  extracts  of  gallnuts  should  be 
dutiable  as  tannic  acid,  crude,  at  10  cents  per  pound.  We  recom- 
mend that  liquid  extracts  or  decoctions  of  gallnuts  be  made  dutiable 
at  not  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  inasmuch  as  the  Uquid  extract 
of  eallnuts  may  contain  60  per  cent  tannic  acid. 

On  paragraph  38,  covering  iodoform  and  potassium  iodide,  we  ask 
that  those  articles  be  thrown  into  the  basket  clause. 

On  paragraph  65,  covoriiig  the  salts  or  compounds  of  bismuth,  we 
ask  that  they  be  taken  out  of  paragraph  65,  as  practically  all  of  the 
salts  of  bismuth  manufactured  are  medicinal  salts  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  technical  trade.  We  ask  that  they  be  put  in  the  general 
basket  clause. 

The  last  thing  I  would  take  up  is  the  thing  Mr.  Howard  has  very 
?bly  presented  to  .you,  and  that  is  the  administrative  feature  of  hold- 
ing on  to  om*  foreign  trade  at  the  present  time  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  now  existing.  We  all  know  the  low-priced  chemicals 
that  are  emanatiiig  from  Europe  at  the  present  time,  from  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  in  some  cases  Italy.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  cost  of  production^  unloading,  or  dumping.    At  any 
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rate,  they  have  their  catalogues  and  lists  down  in  South  America, 
and  they  are  taking  the  business  that  we  and  other  manufacturers 
have  developed  before  the  war  and  during  the  war. 

We  urge  that  the  general  privileges  which  by  the  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  Section  IV,  paragraph  M  and  paragraplii  N,  subsection  1,  are 
accorded  manufacturers  who  manufacture  in  bond  be  extended  to 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  import  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines, 
so  that  same  may  be  imported,  stored  in  importer's  private  bonded 
warehouse,  and  be  examined,  weighed,  and  sampled  and  tested  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible,  and  when  desireci  be  repackaged  and 
labeled  suitable  for  the  trade  for  which  they  are  intended  and  be 
exported  without  duty  in  any  quantity,  irrespective  of  the  size  I>ack- 
age  originally  imported,  and  in  the  exportation  be  assembled  within 
the  same  outer  case  with  other  similarly  imported  and  repacked 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  or  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

(Mr.  Russe  concluded  the  reading  of  his  brief,  as  foUows:) 

Acid  gallic. — We  recommend  that  distinction  be  made  between  the  crude  and  refined 
grades,  and  as  the  cost  of  production  is  but  little  different  from  that  of  acid  tannic, 
we  suggest  the  same  rates  of  duty,  namely,  crude  10  centa  per  pound  aad  refined  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Acid  nyrogallic. — The  manufacture  of  this  product  is  conducted  in  specially  con- 
structed and  expensive  apparatus,  and,  because  of  its  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric 
and  light  influences,  reouu'es  particular  skill  and  the  greatest  care  in  its  prexwraiion. 
(Competition  heretofore  nas  been  entirely  and  is  still  praetically  from  Europe  only, 
and  under  the  existing  law  lor  the  time  of  ita  operation  prior  to  the  war  \ax^  quantities 
were  imported.  The  rate  of  duty  provided  under  the  act  of  1913  is  entirely  too  low 
and  we  recommend  and  urge  that  tiie  same  rate  of  33}  per  cent  ad  \'alorem  as  on  die 
general  line  of  chemicals  be  adopted. 

Paragraph  5.  Of  the  1 ,700  articles  we  manufacture,  over  90  per  cent  would  be  dsssi- 
fied  under  this  paragraph,  as  it  is  the  basket  pangraph  of  the  chemical  schedule,  and 
we  urgently  recommend  that  sufficient  protection  be  granted  all  articles  classed  under 
this  paragraph  to  successfully  withstand  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
particularly  Germany  and  Japan,  because  of  the  higner  cost  of  production  as  explained 
in  our  introduction;  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  doing  busiiieM  in  this  country 
and  because  shipments  of  chemicals  clasaified  under  this  paragraph  from  both.  Germany 
and  Japan  have  reached  New  York  within  the  past  few  months  and  been  ofTered  lor 
sale  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  the  American  manufacturers.  We  urge  that  the  rate 
of  duty  aasesBed  on  chemicals  coming  under  this  basket  paragraph  be  not  less  than 
33*  per  cent. 

Paragraph  14.  This  covers  morcurial  preparations,  all  of  which  are  now  dutiable 
at  15  t.er  cent,  bdt  the  15  per  cent  is  cut  down  to  practically  5  per  cent,  inasmuch  as 
mercury,  the  crude  matenal,  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  under  paragraph  159.  The 
manufacture  of  mercurials  requires  the  installation  of  large  and  expensive  apparatus. 
The  products  are  of  an  exceedingly  poisonous  nature  and  require  additioiuu  precau- 
tions to  safeguard  the  health  of  employees.  Wo  uige  as  an  adequate  protection  a 
duty  of  33|  per  cent  ad  valorem  additional  to  any  and  all  duty  imposed  upon  metallic 
mercury. 

Paragraph  17.  We  request  the  exemption  from  this  paragraph  which  covers  chemical 
and  medicinal  compounds  put  up  in  packages  of  2(  pounds  or  less  gross  wei^t,  chemi- 
cal or  medicinal  compounds  put  up  in  packages  wnich  because  of  their  character  or 
the  quantity  of  the  contents  are  not  suitable  for  general  diatribution.  We  refer  es- 
pecially to  T.  I>.  38208. 

Paragraph  30.  This  paragraph  covers  extracts  of  gallnuts,  and  we  respectfully  direct 
your  attention  to  paragraph  1  in  which  we  made  the  rocommendatioB  that  solid  and 
semisolid  extracts  of  g^lnuts  should  be  dutiable  as  tannic  acid  crude  at  10  cents  per 
pound.  We  recommend  that  liquid  extracts  or  decoctions  of  gallnuts  be  made  dutia- 
ble at  not  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  inasmuch  as  the  liquid  extract  of  gallnuts  may 
contain  60  per  cent  tannic  at^id. 

P^ragrapn  38.  Iodoform  and  potassium  iodide  are  now  duitoble  at  15  cents  per 
pound.  These  are  expensive  products  selling  at  the  preaent  time  at  15  and  |3,  re- 
spectively. Their  production  involves  a  large  plant  equipment,  a  complicated  and 
exi)ensive  process,  and  a  heavy  investment,  because  of  tiie  long  time  in  operation. 
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Ttif^  JaMQ€«e  have  been  particularly  active  within  the  last  few  years  and  because  of 
their  cneap  labor  and  low  cost  of  production,  lar^  quantities  of  these  products  have 
been  imported  from  Japan.  Government  statistics  ^ow  that  in  1918  these  importa 
mched  an  aggregate  of  66,000  pounds.  There  can  be  no  g^d  reason  urged  why  these 
products  should  not  receive  the  same  dutv  as  that  provided  for  the  general  line  of 
chemicals  under  the  so-called  general  basket  paragraph,  and  we  strongly  urge  that 
these  articles  be  included  in  the  ^neral  basket  para^aph  now  kno^Ti  as  paragraph 
5,  provided,  of  course,  that  crude  iodine  remains  on  the  free  list. 

Pangiaph  65.  We  recommend  and  urge  that  the  salts  or  compounds  of  bismutli  be 
excluded  from  this  paramph,  as  practicallv  the  only  salts  of  bismuth  manufactured 
are  the  medicinal  salts  which  should  take  the  same  rate  as  other  medicinal  chemicals 
nnder  the  ^nera)  basket  paragraph  5. 

Pan^ph  515  (free  list).  We  recommend  that  resublimed  iodine  be  excluded 
from  this  pazagraph  and,  for  reasons  defined  above  under  paragraph  38  in  the  instance 
of  iodoform  and  potassium  iodide,  should  be  disposed  of  as  therein  suggested. 

ADMINTBTRATTV  E . 

Since  1914  the  export  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  has  increased  very  mate- 
riall^'  and,  because  of  the  abnonnal  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe  at  that  time 
has  mcluded  many  chemicals  which  in  normal  times  the  United  States  can  not  expect 
to  expdtt  as  of  their  own  manufacture.  Moreover,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction; 
and  liquidation  now  c<Miifronting  the  chenHoEd  industries  of  the  world,  it  is  oertaia 
that  many  of  the  chemicals  which  in  normal  times  may  successfully  be  exported  in 
competition  with  European  manufacturers  will  not  be  exported  because  of  tne  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  excnange,  wage,  etc.,  prevailing  in  the  European  countries,  and 
because  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  these  European  countries  are  making  by  price 
indncements,  dumping  of  amrplus  stocks,  etc.,  to  regain  all  lost  trade  and  capture  a» 
much  more  as  possible. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Congress  provide  means  whereby  the  trade 
▼ith  foreign  countries  established  during  the  last  lew  years  shall  be  maintained  and 
fostered,  and  suitable  legislation  should  be  enacted  so  that  chemical  manufacturem 
may  take  advasatage  of  world  eoonotnic  conditions  in  the  maintenance  of  th^  foreigii. 
lade. 

We  urge  that  the  general  privileges,  which  by  the  act  of  October  3, 1913,  Section  IV, 
Paragraph  M  and  Paragrapn  N,  subsection  1,  are  accorded  manufacturers  who  manu- 
facture in  bond,  be  extenaed  to  manufacturers  who  desire  to  import  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  medicines,  so  that  same  may  be  imported,  stcured  in  importer's  private  bonded 
vardiouse  (class  2;  R.  S.,  2954,  Customs  Regulations  1915,  art.  709),  and  be  examinedr 
weired,  and  sampled  and  tested  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible,  and  when 
deriredToe  repackjjged  and  labeled  suitable  for  the  trade  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  be  exported  without  duty  in  any  quantity,  irrespective  of  the  size  package  orig- 
iailly  imported;  and  in  the  exportation  be  assembled  within  the  same  outer  case 
with  other  similarly  imported  and  repacked  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines,  and/or 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  6f  domestic  manufacture. 

To  accomplish  this  we  urge: 

1.  That  the  Revised  Statutes  3018  be  amended  to  permit  the  exportation  of  drugSr 
diemicals,  and  medicines  in  any  quantity  irrespective  of  the  quantity  in  the  original 
package  or  packages  imported. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issue  suitable  regulations  permitting  the 
exportation  from  bond  of  the  imported  dru^,  chemicals,  and  medicines  packed  in 
the  same  outer  cases  with  other  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  similarly  imported, 
and  or  <^  domestic  manufacture. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issue  suitable  regulations  in  respect  to  manu- 
facturer's private  bonded  warehouses  class  2  (R.  S.  2954,  Customs  regulation  1915, 
art.  709)  permittii^  (a)  the  ready  examination*,  weighing,  and  sampling  and  testing 
of  dmgB.  chemicals,  and  medicines  imported  and  stored  m  such  warehouses:  (b)  the 
storage  of  packages,  coverings*  vessels,  brands,  containers,  labels,  corks,  and  packing 
mateirial  of  any  kind,  also  all  apparatus  suitable  for  weighing,  measuring,  or  filling, 
whether  imported  or  of  domestic  manufacture,  used  for  the  repackaging  of  the  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  medicines  imported  and  stored  in  stich  warehouses. 

4.  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasniy  issue  suitable  regulations  permitting  the 
^nsoiicUktion  of  serveral  **  Withdrawals  for  export"  on  ("ustoms  ('ataio|[ue  No.  7508 
'Warehouse  with<hrawal  for  exportation  or  transportation  and  ejiportation  and  per- 
mit." or  authorize  a  new  form  which  will  permit  of  a  one  consolidated  ''Warehouse 
^thdrawal  for  exportation, '*  covering  all  the  items  in  any  one  export  shipment. 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Workr, 
O.  L.  BiEBixGER,  Secretan/, 
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FBANKUK  BLACK,  BEPBSSSNTING  CHABLSS  PUZXB  C0.»  NSW  TOKK 

CITY. 

Mr.  Black.  Paragraph  14:  *' Calomel,  corrosire  sublimate,  and 
other  mercurial  preparations.'*  Present  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.     (Pai\  159,  quicksilver,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

The  crude  material  lor  the  manufacture  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions Ls  quicksilver,  or  otherwise  called  mercury. 

The  principal  mercurial  preparations  are  calomel,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  red  precipitate,  and  those  contain  respoctivcly  855  P<*r 
cent  mercury,  75  per  cent  mercury,  and  92 J  per  cent  mercury. 

Before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  what  adequate  protection 
should  be  provided  for  the  mercurial  preparations,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  know  what  change  in  duty,  if  any,  shall  be  made  in  mercury 
itself.  With  the  existing  duties  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  quiclc- 
silver  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  mercurial  preparations,  it 
will  not  pay  manufacturers  of  these  preparations  to  operate  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  them  to  operate  in 
England  and  pay  the  existing  duty  into  the  United  States  of  15 
per  cent  on  tne  preparations,  because  the  cost  of  production  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  red  precipitate,  etc.,  is  much  less  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  condi- 
tions existing  during  the  war  period  the  American  manufacturers 
would  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  production  of  mercurial 
preparations  and. have  them  made  abroad. 

Paragraph  1,  citric  acid,  present  duty  5  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  41,  lime,  citrate  of,  present  duty  1  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  the  principal  crude  material  is 
citrate  lime. 

As  it  requires  about  1}  pounds  citrate  lime  to  produce  I  pound 
citric  acid,  and  as  the  present  duty  on  citrate  lime  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  this  equals  therefore  If  cents  per  pound  on  the  citric  acid 
contents,  and  as  the  present  duty  on  citric  acid  is  5  cents  per  pound, 
this  only  leaves  therefore  a  net  duty  on  citric  acid  of  3}  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  American  manufactur- 
ers against  the  European  production. 

In  order  to  provide  reasonable  encouragement  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  citric  acid  in  the  United  States,  we  submit  that  the  duty 
should  be  If  cents  per  pound  plus  83 §  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Should, 
however,  any  change  be  made  in  the  rate  on  citrate  lime,  either  up 
or  down,  from  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  then  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  rate  on  citric  acid,    up  or  down,  should  be  made. 

Paragraph  5,  alkalies,  alkaloids,  etc.,  present  duty  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

This  paragraph  applies  to  a.  large  number  of  medicinal  chemicals 
produced  by  many  manufacturers,  large  and  small^  throughout 
the  United  states. 

Medicinal  chemicals  are  principally  made  in  small  quantities,  mean- 
ing only  a  few  pounds  or  ounces  at  a  time.  Their  preparation  has  of 
necessity  to  be  done  by  or  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  expert 
or  experienced  chemists,  because  purity  of  a  high  standard  is  most 
important.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  medicinal  chemicals,  and  a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen 
and  experienced  chemists  are  employed.    To  give  adequate  protec- 
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tion  to  the  American  manufacturers,  we  think  the  duty  should  be 
33i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  616.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  its  combinations  with 
flcids  not  subject  to  duty  under  this  section. 

These  products  are  now  on  the  free  list. 

The  crude  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  strychnia  is  nux  vomica, 
also  on  the  free  list.  Nux  vomica  contains  a  very  small  percentage 
of  strychnine,  the  yield  approximating  an  average  of  1  per  cent.  The 
process  of  extracting  strychnia  from  nux  vomica  is  a  very  scientific* 
operation  and  requires  great  care,  involving  high  cost  of  labor  and 
also  high  cost  of  solvent. 

In  order  to  have  the  industry  prosper  in  the  United  States,  strych- 
nia and  its  salts  should  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  placed  on 
the  dutiable  list  at  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Xux  vomica,  the  crude  material  for  strychnia,  should  remain  on 
the  free  list  as  at  present. 

Paragraph  38,  potassium  iodide.  Present  rate  of  duty  15  cents  per 
pound. 

rViide  iodine  is  the  crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of  potassium 
iodide.    Crude  iodine  is  on  the  free  list  (par.  -515). 

In  order  to  properly  protect  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
against  foreign  competition,  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  should 
be  placed  upon  potassium  iodide.  This  product  contains  ov^  75 
per  cent  iodine. 

Paragraph  515.  Iodine,  crude  or  resublimed.  Now  both  on  the 
free  list. 

In  order  to  properly  protect  froni  foreign  competition  the  manufac^^ 
turers  of  iodine  resublimed  in  the  United  States,  this  product  should 
be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  33J 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Crude  iodine,  which  is  the  crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
resublimed  iodine,  should  remain  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  recommend  ad  valorem  duties  instead 
of  specific  i  That  will  give  an  opportunity  for  undervaluation  and 
fraud,  without  any  question.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question  and 
made  the  remark.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Black.  Of  course,  the  duty  ad  valorem  appears  to  have  been 
a  better  equalizer,  or  at  least  more  of  an  equalizer,  under  general 
conditk>ns. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  articles  related  in  value  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them.  I  agree  with  you  then  it  is  ne(?essary; 
but  wherever  a  specific  duty  can  be  applied,  it  would  greatly  aid  the 
Oovemmcnt  to  nave  a  specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valorem;  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Garner.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes.^ 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  giving  us  some  general  conclusions.  It 
appears  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  any  gentleman  appearing  before  this 
committee,  that  in  addition  to  giving  his  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
necessary  in  order  for  an  industry  to  maintain  itself  in  this  country 
that  you  ought  to  give  the  facts  by  which  you  arrive  at  thoise  con- 
clusions. Now,  when  you  get  tHrough  with  your  statement  we 
have  simply  your  Conclusions.  How  you  arrived  at  that  opinion, 
or  the  facts  from  which  the  opinion  was  formed  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of. 
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Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  submit  that  is  not  the  only  information  that  the 
committee  would  like  to  have;  we  would  like  to  look  at  the  facts 
and  do  a  little  reasoning  ourselves  with  reference  to  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  of  course,  we  judge  our  opinion  according  to 
the  conditions  as  they  appear  to  us. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  you  do  not  give  us  those  conditions  as  thej 
appear  to  you.    We  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  them. 

Mr.  Black.  If  we  are  not  properly  protected  on  these  products, 
why  it  will  not  be  profitable  for  us  to  operate  here. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  still  agree  with  your  premise,  but  still  I  am  after 
these  facts  to  show  if  you  are  not  properly  protected. 

Mr.  Black.  To  provide  suitable  remimeration  to  the  workman 
engaged  in  chemical  factories  we  should  have  suitable  protection 
and  we  consider  these  suggestions  suitable  protection. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  know,  but  you  give  me  some  reasons;  you  say. 
considering  the  workmen;  you  do  not  give  me  the  wages  in  this 
coimtry  and  in  England,  or  any  other  data  from  which  you  arrive 
at  the  conclusions  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  in  the  Umted  $tates 
and  in  England.  Those  facts  can  be  had  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned as  near  as  they  can  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Black.  I  have  no  definite  figures  as  to  wages  in  England  and 
Germany,  excepting  what  was  already  discussed  this  morning, 
indicating  75  cents  a  da^. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  brm^  us  back  to  the  original  proposition  of  the 
difficulty  this  committee  is  going  to  labor  under  in  framing  a  tarifT 
bill  at  this  time;  it  is  unpossiole  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  in 
foreign  markets.  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  almost  mtipossible  at 
this  time  to  tell  what  the  cost  of  production  will  be  in  tins  country 
six  months  from  now,  and,  of  course^  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  an 
accurate  conclusion  as  to  what  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
will  be  six  months  from  now  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  it  will  cost  to  produce  an  article  in  Europe  six  months 
from  now. 

Mr.  Black.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  agree  with  you.  I  simply  want  to  get  you  to  that 
premise  that  you  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  guess.  Your 
guess  may  be  as  good  as  mine,  and  I  submit  that  mine  may  be  as  good 
as  yours. 

Mt.  Tilson.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Since  1849. 

Mr.  Tilson.  Then  you  have  been  through  several  different  tariff 
acts? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tilson.  Then  could  you  not  tell  what  the  effect  of  certain  duties 
were  under  certain  acts,  and  then  give  your  judgment  what  changes 
have  since  occurred  or  are  about  to  occur,  and  your  reason  for  it,  that 
would  make  a  difference  at  the  present  tune?  In  other  words,  we 
would  Uke  to  get  some  information  from  you  as  to  what  is  going  to  be 
the  effect  on  business  in  the  immediate  future;  and,  of  oourse,  we  can 
only  judge  that  from  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  exact 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  previous  tariffs,  of  course,  would  be  most 
advantageous. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  the  most  recent  one,  the  Payne  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Black.  Yes;  the  Payne  tariff  would  be  a  more  suitable  tariff, 
certainly,  than  the  tariff  of  1913. 

The  Chaibmx^,  Were  they  then  protective  to  your  industry  1 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Sufficiently  high  ? 

Mr.  Black.  In  some  things.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  state  on 
just  what  particular  item  or  items  it  was  more  advantageous  to  us 
than  on  others. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  Have  vou  any  instances  where  the  1913  tariff  act 
hindered  the  industry  i 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  the  war  conditions  helped  out  some- 
what. If  the  present  tariff  were  to  continue  it  would  injure  us  most 
severely. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  Well,  could  you  give  some  facts  as  to  what  occurred 
between  the  time  when  this  tariff  act  went  into  effect  and  the  time 
that  the  abnormal  conditions  arose  on  account  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  could  not  give  any  specific  facts  now;  I  haven't  any 
specific  facts  before  me.    I  am  speaking  more  generally. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  Would  a  tariff  equalli^  the  aiffercaice  between  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  You  are  not  willing  then  to  have  keen  competition 
between  you  and  the  foreigners  t 

Mr.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  You  want  the  exclusive  market  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Black.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Gabner.  Well,  if  we  give  you  a  tariff  rate  that  exceeds  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  how  is  the 
foreigner  going  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  don't  know;  he  has  shipped  goods 

Mr.  Gabnbb  (interposing).  I  submit  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion correctly  1 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Blacky  we  have  given  you  a  little  more  time 
than  that  allotted  to  you.  1  realize  tho  questions  have  taken  some 
of  your  time.  If  you  care  to  file  any  briefs  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  so. 

Mr.  Black.  I  have  a  few  other  p^f^aphs  left,  and  I  will  file 
briefs  to  cover  these. 

(The  briefs  filed  by  Mr.  Black  are  as  follows :) 

Nbw  York,  IMoember  Sly  lOHO. 

Bear  Sir:  Punuant  to  your  notice  of  tariff  hearings,  dated  December  8,  1920,  we 
bcff  to  suminit  the  foUowin^: 

Pazagn4>h  1.  Tartaric  acid:  Preeent  duty  3}  cents  per  poiind. 

This  rate  of  dui^  has  encouraged  imports  very  greatly,  to  liie  detriment  of  the  manu- 
^ctuxers  in  the  United  States.  Imports  in  1919  were  about  728,000  pounds  and  up  to 
the  present  time  during  the  year  1920  about  1,770,000  pounds. 

Crude  ai)gola  is  the  raw  material  for  the  manufoctxire  of  this  article. 

The  makers  in  the  United  States  must  pay  duty  on  their  crude  material  uied  while 
the  Europeans  have  it  directly  at  their  doors  free  of  any  extra  cost.  Manulacturers  in 
the  United  States  must  also  pay  from  SO  to  100  per  cent  more  iox  other  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  as  well  as  everything  that  goes  into  constnic- 
tioQ  of  plant  and  operation  of  same.  In  and  about  our  nctory  we  employ  labor  in  the 
iorm  of  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  machinists,  masons,  ana  ordinary  work- 
men, as  weU  as  high-pnced  chemists,  clerks,  etc.,  to  all  of  whom  we  pay  vragee  far  in 
excess  of  anything  paid  in  other  countries. 
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The  ad\'antage8  pcx^vessod  l>y  the  EuropeaD  makers  over  the  luauufacturers  of  lar- 
taric  acid  in  the  United  Statee  in  practically  everything  that  ^oes  to  make  up  the  ('OPt 
of  producing?  this  arti<'le  are  not  o  tset  by  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  to  properly  protect  the  American  manufacturer  we  submit  that  in  addition 
to  the  present  spec^ific  duty  of  3i  cents  prr  pound  an  additional  duty  of  25  per  cent  a! 
valorem  be  placed  thereon. 

Paragraph  8.  Cream  of  tartar:  Present  duty  2 J  cents  per  pound. 

Crude  ai^ls  is  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  WTiat  we  hue 
said  in  relation  to  tartaric  acid  applies  equally  to  cream  of  tartar. 

The  present  duty  of  2|  cents  per  pound  is  not  adec[uate  protection  for  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  we  submit  that  m  addition  to  this  specific  rate  an  additioQal  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  placed  thereon. 

Paragraph  S.  Rochelle  salts  or  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa:  Present  dut>'  2 J  cent? 
per  pound. 

The  crude  material  for  this  article  is  also  crude  ar^ols,  and  what  we  have  said  abo%'e 
in  relation  to  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar  applies  equally  to  rochelle  salts. 

The  present  duty  of  2)  cents  per  pound  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  we  submit  that  m  addition  to  this  specific  rate  an  additional  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  placed  thereon. 

Para?raph  8.  Argols  or  cruae  tartar,  or  wine  lees,  crude:  Present  duty  o  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

About  95  per  cent  of  all  the  consumption  of  crude  argols  in  the  United  States  is 
imported  from  European  centers. 

These  articles  are  the  crude  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric 
acid,  and  rochelle  salts. 

We  will  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on  these  crude  materials,  but  should  your 
committee  think  it  wise  to  increase  the  duty  thereon,  then  a  corresponding  increase 
in  duty  on  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  rochelle  salts  over  those  duties  advocated 
above  should  be  made. 

Panigniph  ID.  Chloroform:  Present  duty  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  chloroform  in  not  sudkieut  to  properly 
]>rotect  the  manniacturers  in  Uie  United  States.  We  might  mention  t]iat  in  the 
tariff  of  1909  the  duty  was  10  cents  per  pouml.  in  the  tariff  of  1897,  20  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  the  tariff  of  1894,  25  cents  per  pound,  which  tariffs  more  noariy  reached  the 
differential  in  cost  between  foreign  make  and  that  of  the  Uniterl  States. 

We  submit  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  American  manti- 
farturorn.  the  duty  should  be  33 J  per  cent  aid  valorem. 

Paragraph  86.  Camphor,  refined  and  synthetic:  Present  dutv  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  refined  camphor  is  constantly  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  increasine  quantities,  that  the  American  refiners  are  not  enabled 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  refiners,  e.<9peeially  those  of  Japan,  where  all 
the  costs  of  refining  camphor  are  vastly  lower  than  those  of  our  own  country.  The 
tmport*^  of  refine<i  camphor  into  the  Umted  States  in  1918  were  about  621,000  pouu'l?. 
ana  in  1919  about  931,000  pounds.  , 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  if  this  industry  is  to  be  continued  in  the  United  State?, 
the  duty  should  be  increased  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Para^ph  3().  Camphor,  crude,  natural:  Present  duty  1  cent  per  pound. 

This  18  Uie  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  camphor. 

Supplies  of  the  world  of  crude  natural  camphor  are  now  prectically  under  the  control 
of  a  monopoly  established  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  (rovernment.  (-rude  natural 
camphor  is  not  only  the  raw  material  for  refined  camphor,  but  also  for  other  important 
products  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  present  duhr  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  crude  camphor  is  to  be  maintained,  then 
the  duty  on  the  refined  article  should  be  increased  to  6  cents  per  pound  as  above 
referred  to.  If,  however,  for  reasons  of  revenue  it  is  deemed  wise  to  increase  the 
tariff  upon  the  crude  material,  then  a  proportionate  increase  over  the  above-men- 
tioned 6  cents  per  pound  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  for  the  refined  product,  bearing 
in  mind  that  100  pounds  of  crude  camphor  represents  in  the  finished  refined  pit>duct 
85  to  87  pounds. 

Parag^ph  65.  Salts  and  all  other  compounds  and  mixtures,  of  which  bismuth,  etc 
Present  duty  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  are  interested  only  in  that  portion  of  this  paragraph  relating  to  bbmuth  prepa- 
rations. 

To  properly  protect  the  American  mauufacturcra  of  bi.>nnuth  preparations  from 
forttjm  competition,  we  think  they  .should  be  removod  from  the  above  paragraph  aud 
returned  to  para^n^ph  5,  i.  e..  alkiiliej,  alkaloid<3.  etc.,  in  which  they  were  previously 
inchiclMl,  to  which  paratrraph  we  have  already  made  reference. 

('has.  Ppizbr  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
Franklin  Black,  SeertUsry* 
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Bribf  of  Monsaxto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
camphob,  ohix>ral  hypratb,  and  caffeine. 

Th('  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.,  have  been  engaged  in  the  nianu- 
fart  lire  of  fine  medicinal  and  other  chemicals,  including  coal-tar  chemicals,  since  1904). 
Th*>  bneineas  of  tihe  plant  has  developed  initll  there  is  an  investment  of  several  million 
dollar  in  plant  and  equipment,  both  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.*  and  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.  The 
rompany  has  employed  as  many  as  3,000  workmen,  with  a  large  technical  and  execu- 
tive staff  supervising  the  operation,  and  there  is  present  in  the  business  a  very  large 
inv«>stment  in  pnK*»s8<»fl  which  are  the  result  of  laboraton'  and  factory  ejcpenments 
Of^Riluoted  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  company  is  largely  interest e<l  in  coal-tar  derivatives,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
operations  in  the  country  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  intermediates  in 
1915,  when  the  European  war  and  blo<-kade  halted  the  importation  of  Kuropean  coal- 
tar  intermefliates. 

While  the  coal-tar  situation  of  the  Monsanto  (  hemicai  Works  is  co>  ered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  Ix>ngworth  bill,  attention  is  called  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  two 
important  products  manufactured  by  the  Monomto  Chemical  Works,  to  ^at,  ooumarin 
and  synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen,  have  been  ehminated  from  the  third  group  in  the 
Longworth  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and,  as  the  bill  now  stands  in  the  Senate,  the 
^Vnate  committee's  elimination  of  these  two  items  is  considexed  by  the  Monsanto 
<  hemicai  Works  not  only  to  destroy  necessary  protege tion  to  these  two  articles  but  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  proper  policy  which  should  be  adopted  for  a  systematic  pro- 
tection of  coal-tar  products  as  a  unit.  The  Monsanto  ( liemical  Works  thereliM'c 
believe  that  coumann  and  synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen  should  be  restored  to  the  third 
group  of  the  Longworth  bill  prior  to  its  ultimate  pasf^age,  or  that  in  any  general  treat- 
ment of  the  coal-tar  subject  these  two  products  in  any  tariff  legislation  other  than  the 
Longworth  bill  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  coal-tar  derivati%'es  now 
in  the  third  group  of  the  I^ongworth  bill  would  be  treated. 

The  subject  of  this  memorandum  relates  specifically  to  the  three  items  named. 

('amphor.^ — Under  the  act  of  1913,  camphor,  crude,  natural,  pays  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  camphor,  refined  and  synthetic^  pays  5  cents  per  pound.  A  great  part  of  the  cam- 
phor impended  comes  fnmi  Formosa,  through  Japanese  control,  and  the  Japanese 
dominatton  of  the  natural  product  has  plac^  the  American  market  at  the  mercy  of 
Japanese  management.  Some  synthetic  camphor  is  manufactured  in  the  Umted 
States  but  does  not  reach  marketchannels,  as  tne  production  is  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
ests who  consume  in  their  own  operations  more  camphor  than  they  manufacture. 

The  Monaanto  Chemical  Worics  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  for 
the  manuiacture  of  synthetic  camphor.  There  is  a  growing  demamd  in  the  United 
States  on  ac<Jount  of  the  use  of  camphor  in  various  manufacturing  operations.  The 
Japanese,  trough  a  |»actical  government  monopoly  on  the  jF<»rmosa  production,  have 
been  in  the  podtion  to  raise  the  price  at  will  according  to  demands  in  the  llnited  States 
and  other  ports  of  the  world*  the  price  at  one  time  reaching  $3.50  per  pound  during 
the  poat  two-  years.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  fear  that  the  Japanese,  facing  a 
considerable  domestic  synthetic  production  in  the  United  States,  would  so  control 
the  market  as  to  attompt  to  make  synthetic  production  unprofitable  or  impossible, 
and  requests  that  an  ad  valorem  duty-ef  not  less  than  25  per  cent  be  fixed  for  camphor, 
"natural  and  synthetic."  The  effect  of  this  rate  will  be  to  enable  domestic  syntnetic 
production  to  compete  with  Japanese  natural  camphor  and  to  make  competition  cer- 
tain, thus  preventing  very  hign  nrices  through  the  Japanese  monopoly.  A  revenue 
of  .several  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  derived  from  this  source  on  natural 
camphor  imported,  and,  at  the  same  time,  corapetitix'e  conditions  in  the  open  market 
in  the  United  States  would  keep  the  price  reasonable. 

Ckioral  hydrate.— i^hlonX  hyorate  carries  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
Iiaragraph  18  of  the  act  of  1913.  Prior  to  that  time  the  rate  was  55  cents  per  pound  and 
under  tnis  prior  rate  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  engaged  in  the  production  and 
was  able  to  hreak  the  price  which  the  German  producers  had  maintained  of  dO  cents 
per  pound  to  less  than  60  cents  per  pound.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  were  able 
to  remain  in  the  business  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  under 
the  55  cents  per  pound  rate.  The  55-cent  rate  in  the  act  of  1909  was  under  paragraph 
16,  chloral  hydrate  being  a  chemical  compound  in  the  preparation  of  which  alcondl  is 
uaed.  The  Germans  evaded  the  55  cents  per  pound  rate  by  asserting  thW  they  used 
methyl  alcohol  in  the  production,  and  a  conmderable  amount  of  tliefr  product  was 
imported  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  25  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1913  for  chktral  hydrate  spcjci^icdlly,  the 
Oernums  exported  la^g*^  quantities  of  chloral  hydrate.  Bince'the  act  of  1913  became 
effertive.  thev  qnotert  chloral  hydrat<?  as  low  as  20  eont«*  per  [K>imd,  atnd.  of  coUUBe, 
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Monsanto's  production  ceased.  The  MooMnto  Ghemical  Works  dismantled  their 
plant,  and  simultaneously  with  this  dismantling  the  price  of  chloral  hydrate  began  to 
mount  and  had  approximately  reached  its  former  prioe  at  the  time  the  European  War 
occurred.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  resumed  the  manufacture  after  foreign 
importations  were  cut  off  and  has  continued  the  manufacture  since.  The  Monsanto 
Chemical  Works  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  manufacture  chloral  hydrate  than  in 
1914,  on  account  of  increased  suppUes  in  this  country  of  chlorine  gas,  which  at  that 
4ime  was  made  by  only  one  manufacturer  at  Niagara  Falls,  who  had  been  uiged  to 
manufacture  the  gas  in  this  coimtry  hy  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  but  whose 
production  was  neceasarihr  very  expensive. 

It  is  UTgdd  that  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  chloral  hydrate  will  insure 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  remaining  in  the  production  and  prevent  Gterman 
monopoly  of  this  product,  as  existed  prior  to  1909.  Only  a  specific  duty  of  at  least 
15  cents  par  pound  will  prevent  Germany  from  flooding  the  market  and  suppressing 
all  domestic  production. 

Caffeine. — Caffeine,  under  paragraph  13  of  tho  act  of  1913,  is  dutiable  at  $1  per 
pound.  Under  the  same  paragraph  and  pursuant  to  the  poovisions  of  the  act  of  May 
16, 1908,  imported  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  siftings  or  tea  sweepings  pay  1  cent  per  pound. 
Caffeine  is  manufactured  from  imported  tea,  tea  waste,  etc.,  imported  unaer  the  last 
mentioned  act,  in  bond,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  requires  50  pounds  of  tea 
waste  to  manufacture  1  pound  of  caffeine,  ana,  of  course,  all  the  tea  waste  is  imported. 
The  differential  is  therefore  50  cents  per  pound  protection  upon  caffeine  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  requested  that  one  of  two  modifications  of  the  rates  in  para^ph  13  of  the  act 
of  1913  be  adopted:  Either  the  duty  on  tea  waste  should  be  eliminated,  or  else  the 
duty  on  caffeine  should  be  increased  to  $1.50  per  pound.  The  elimination  of  the 
duty  on  the  tea  waste  would,  of  course,  make  a  clear  |1  per  pound  protection  on 
finished  caffeine.  If  the  duty  is  left  on  tea  waste,  the  increase  to  $1.50  per  pound  on 
caffeine  will  leave  a  clear  |1  per  pound  protection  on  the  finished  product. 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  auty  on  caffeine  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  making  caffeine  in  large  quantities  in  Japan,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  tea  waste  raw  materials  are  readily  available  in  that  country  and  they  can 
accumulate  supplies  from  other  oriental  producing  coimtries  at  low  freights  and  ship 
the  finished  product  cheaply  to  the  United  States,  in  view  of  its  comparativelv  smaU 
froight  charge  as  against  tea  waste  imported  as  a  raw  material  into  the  Unitea  States 
for  manufacturo  here.  They  can  undersell  American  producers  and  put  them  out  of 
business  with  only  the  50  cents  per  pound  protection  on  the  finished  caffeine. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works  consider  it  mandatory  that  there  be  a  clear  protec- 
tion of  at  least  11  per  pound  on  the  finished  caffeine,  in  order  that  its  plant  ror  the 
production  of  this  article  can  continue  in  operation;  and  vi^e  that  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  the  caffeine  and  tea  waste  items  be  considered  in  the  light  thereof,  and 
request  that  the  rearrangement  be  so  devised  as  to  leave  the  clear  protection  of  $1 
per  p3und  in  favor  of  American  production.  Such  caffeine  as  is  imported,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  imparted,  will  thus  pay  a  revenue  and  competitive  conditions  being 
preserved  in  the  United  States  will  prevent  a  Japanese  monopoly  from  being  created 
on  this  important  article. 

Lbvi  Cooks. 

Bbibf  of  thb  Abbott  Laboratobibs,  Manufaotuuko  Pbabk aoxutioax.  Chbiusts, 

OmoAQO,  III. 

The  Abbott  Laboratories  boss  leave  to  submit  the  following  data  relative  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  Schedule  A,  *'  Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints."  It  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  finer  medicinal  chemicals,  of  which  it  is  a  manufacturer.  The 
products  to  which  we  particularly  wish  to  call  your  attention  are: 

1.  Diethylbarbituric  acid  (American  name.  Barbital ;  trade-marked  German  name. 
Veronal)  and  its  derivatives,  such  as  Barbital  sodium  (also  known  as  Veronal  sodium 
and  Medinal).    Barbital  is  the  most  widely  used  hypnotic. 

2.  Para*amino*beBBoyldiethyl-amiiuHethanol  hydrochloride  (American  name,  not 
trade-marked,  Procaine;  Qermaa  trade-marked  name,  Novocaine) — the  local  anes- 
thetic most  widely  used  by  physidaos  and  dentists. 

3.  Ethyl  aminooemBoate  (Anesthesin>— a  local  anesthetic. 

4.  Phenylcinchoninic  acid  (American  name,  not  trade-marked,  Oinchophen;  Ger- 
man trade-marked  name,  Atophan)  and  its  derivatives--the  remedy  HMst  widely 
used  by  phyncians  for  the  treatment  of  ffout,  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  rheumatism. 

6.  Diamino-methyl-aciidinium  chloride  (Acriflavine)  and  diamino-acridinium  sol* 
phate  (Proflavine)--dyes  devised  by*  Ehrlich  and  widely  used  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  as  antiseptics  and  germicides. 
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6.  We  are  aim  interested,  as  mannfactareiiB,  in  colloidal  silver  preparations,  in 
certain  benzyl  prenarationa,  such  as  benzvl  benzoate  and  other  Henzvl  esters,  in 
finer  sy-nthetic  meaicinal  chemicals  generally,  and  also  in  vegetable  alkaloids  and 
other  active  principles. 

Of  these  preparations,  diethylbarbitturic  acid  (Barbital),  para-amino-benzoyldiethyl- 
amino-ethanol  hydrochloride  (Procaine),  and  phenylcinchoninic  acid  (Atbphan,  or 
<*inchophen),  are  German  patented  preparations,  made  by  us  under  license  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission .  Adequate  tariff  protection  on  these  is  of  great  importance, 
in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  patent  under  which  we  are  operating  for  Barbital  expires 
in  February,  1922,  for  Procaine  in  February,  1923.  The  patent  on  Anesthesian  has 
eipired  but  the  word  is  trade-marked  and  we  are  using  this  word  under  license  from 
the  Chemical  Foundation.  The  flavines  we  are  likewise  manufactiuing  under  license 
from  the  latter  body. 

The  patent  on  (*inchophen  (Atophan)  is  a  process  patent,  and  it  is  highly  probabto 
that  it  may  be  manufactiu^  by  other  processes  than  the  one  under  whicn  we  are 
operating,  m  which  event  the  patent  protection  will  of  course  be  of  no  value.  As  a 
measure  of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  this  product,  the  tariff  laws 
diotild  be  broad  enough  to  cover  it. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following: 

7?oir  matenah,—\fe  are  in  the  main  favorable  to  the  pro\'i8ion8  of  H.  R.  8078, 
introduced  September  29,  1919,  pfacing  raw  materials  of  the  coal-tar  type  generally  on 
the  free  list.  We  are  not  in  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  all  tne  preparations 
mentioned  in  this  list,  but  as  large  users  of  certain  coal  and  other  crude  tars  and  their 
distillates,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  with  regard  to  those  items,  to 
wit,  that  they  should  be  nondutiable.  As  the  United  States  is  by  all  odds  the  lai^st 
producer  of  these  items,  placing  these  on  the  free  list  should  w*ork  no  serious  injury 
to  any  American  industry. 

Cool-tar  derivatives. — ^We  believe  the  duty  on  the  finer  medicinal  chemicals  men- 
tioned in  this  brief  should  be  at  least  as  high  as  on  any  other  class  of  chemicals.  Just 
how  high  this  should  be  we  do  not  undertake  to  sav,  but  the  prot-ection  should  be 
adequate.  We  make  this  claim  because  the  more  difficult  the  syiithesis  of  a  chemical 
of  this  class,  the  greater  the  expense  involved  for  research  ana  the  higher  the  fabor 
cost.  In  fact,  in  all  these  the  labor  chaige  is  the  largest  item  of  cost,  because  of  theit 
extreme  complexity,  the  multiplicity  of  steps,  and  tne  relatively  small  production  as 
compared  witn  dyes  and  other  chemicals  used  largely  in  industry. 

For  instance,  reference  to  the  ** Census  of  Dyes  and  Coal-Tar  Chemicals,'*  by  the 
Tariff  Conomission,  dlBcloees  the  fact  that  only  3,447  pounds  of  Procaine  were  manu- 
factured in  thifl  country  in  1919.  In  1920  the  production  had  increased,  we  believe, 
to  over  6,000  ]>ounds.  in  spite  of  the  small  amount  as  measured  in  pounds,  this  pow- 
erful anesthetic  la  produced  in  quantity  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Of  rinchophen,  we  believe  the  Abbott  Laboratories  is  the  largest  producer  in  the 
world.  Tne  quantity  of  the  other  medicinal  preparations  men tionea  in  this  brief  is 
relatively  small  aa  compared  with  other  chemicals  in  wide  general  use,  but  large 
vhen  the  limit^  character  of  the  mariset  is  considered. 

^edkinal  chemicals  not  oj  coal-tar  origin. ^Under  the  tariff  now  in  force  medicinals 
of  coal-tar  origin  are  subject  to  a  dtity  of  30  per  cent,  while  others  not  of  coal-tar  origin 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  ctoly  15  per  cent.  This  distinction  is  unfair  to  synthetic 
preparations  not  of  coal-tar  origin,  which  should  receive  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tioD  as  diose  of  distinctly  coal-tar  orifiin. 

An  illustratioQ  of  tliis  disparity  wiU  be  found  in  diethylbarbituric  acid  (Barbital). 
This  is  made  synthetically  from  a  number  of  chemicals,  the  most  important  being 
^tbsolute  alcohol  and  urea,  the  urea  in  turn  being  a  nitrogen  product  synthesized  elec- 
trolytically  under  conditions  which  are  very  favorable  to  manufacture  in  Germany. 
Such  a  duty  Is  utterly  inadequate  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  market  with  a  foreign 
product.  Furthermore,  the  patent  expires  in  1922,  at  which  time,  unless  adequate 
protection  la  given,  it  will  be  imj)oesible  for  American  manufacturers  to  produce 
Barbital  in  this  country  in  competition  with  German,  Swiss,  English,  or  other  foreign 
producers.  We  therefore  request  tliat  Barbital  and  other  synthetic  medicinal  chem- 
icals not  of  coal-tar  origin  be  given  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  synthetics  6f 
coal-tar  origin. 

I*o6or. — ^As  akeady  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  production  of  finer  chemicals  is  much 
leae  in  European  countries  than  in  the  Unitea  States.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  with  the  current  rate  of 
exchange,  averages  about  55  cents  per  day.    In  the  United  States  |5  a  day  for  all 
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classes  of  labor  involved  may  be  considered  as  a  minimum.    The  average  in  our  own 
plant  is  considerably  higher. 

i^omjHtUion. — All  the  items  mentioned  in  this  brief  are  competitive.  There  are 
three  or  more  proviucers  in  the  United  States  of  every  one,  and  each  of  these  proclucers 
probably  has  facilities  large  enough  to  supply  the  entire  requirements  of  this  country' 
and  leave  a  balance  for  export. 

Present  prices  cjomparcd  uith  preuar  price^.^Oi  the  preparations  mentioned  in  this 
brief,  the  prices  generally  are  nmch  lower  than  those  asked  by  the  German  manu- 
facturers and  their  s^nts  in  the  United  States^  before  the  war— thLs  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  materials,  labor,  and  everything  entering  into  their  composition  are  and 
have  been  much  higher  in  America  than  thev  were  in  prewar  days.  For  instance, 
during  1920  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  intermediates  entering  into  the  cost  of 
Barbital,  Procaine,  and  Cinchophen  rose  to  points  100  to  400  per  cent  higher  (so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  determine  from  data  at  our  disposal)  than  for  the  same  materials  in 
Germany  prior  to  the  war.  And  yet,  to  take  a  concrete  illustration,  for  some  months 
we  have  oeen  selling  diethylbarbituric  acid  to  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  at 
one-half  the  prices  charged  us  bv  the  agent  of  the  German  manufacturer  in  tliie  coun- 
try in  prewar  days.  We  have  been  and  are  now  selling  Procaine  and  Cincliophcn 
in  bulk  quantities  at  prices  commensurate! y  lower  than  the  prewar  German  prices. 

Present  European  price*. — In  spite  of  the  decline  in  American  prices  since  we 
began  the  manufacture  of  these  substances  arid  the  relati\  e  low  cost  of  these  medic- 
inals  in  America,  the  prices  prevailing  in  Europe  are  so  low  at  the  present  time  a^» 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  competition  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  afforded. 
For  instance,  we  have  been  quoted  prices  on  some  of  these  preparations  in  I^ondon^ 
Basel,  and  Stockholm  half  or  less  wliat  it  Mill  cost  us  to  produce  them  in  the  United 
States.    If  the  tariff  bars  are  let  down,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

Trend  of  prices  in  the  United  States. — At  present  there  is  a  distinct  do^sniward 
tendency  in  raw  materiaband  intermediates  of  coal-tar  products  and  similar  synthetic 
medicinals.  In  some  instances  the  prices  for  these  necessary  intermediates  have 
fallen  to  one-half  or  one-third  what  they  were  some  months  ago.  With  these  declines 
it  will  he  possible  to  reduce  considerably  the  cost  of  production  of  the  medicinals 
referred  to  in  this  brief;  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  these  raw  materials 
and  intermediates  are  important  as  factors,  the  most  important  single  element  ia  labor: 
and  even  a  drastic  decline  in  the  labor  market  would  not  even  approximat-e  the  wages 
prevailing  in  European  countries.  Given  adequate  protection,  however,. the  Ameri- 
can industrv  should  develop  naturally,  and  in  the  near  future  the  cost  of  these  im- 
portant meaicinals  should  fall  far  below  any  heretofore  experienced  in  this  country. 

Research,— }>lAy  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  eHect  of  fosterine  or  discouraging 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  chemicals  upon  chemical  research  in  this  country.  In 
our  own  plant  we  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  annually  .on  work  of  this  kind,  in 
searching  for  new  medicinal  preparations  and  in  the  improvement  of  processes  of 
manufacture  of  the  old  ones.  We  have  already  devised  several  new  chemicals  which 
we  believe  will  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  conducting  research  of  this  kind  we  have  cooperated  with  and  received  the 
assistance  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  several  American  universities:  so  that,  in 
turn,  our  work  has  proved  a  stimulus  to  research  in  these  institutions.  ^  If  the  man- 
ufacture of  synthetics  receives  no  encouragement,  it  must  necessarily  fail,  and  many 
lines  of  research,  so  auspiciously  begun  and  so  rapidly  developed,  will  suffer  a  tre- 
mendous setback. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  we  began  the  manu- 
fafJture  of  these  synthetic  medicinal  preparations  during  the  war,  at  the  urgent  sugges- 
tion of  the  Government's  advisors.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  these  sul  stances 
were  vital  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  among  not  only  our  soldiers,  but  our  civil 
population.  We  undertook  their  manufacture  not  with  the  expectation  of  laiye 
profits,  but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  were  our  profits 
not  large,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  investment  necessary  for  the  production 
of  these  chemicals,  we  actually  supplied  them  at  a  loss,  with  the  expectation,  however, 
that  the  Government  would  provide  in  some  way  protection  adequate  to  afforxl  some 
promise  of  recouping  ourselves  through  the  development  of  this  business — ^a  business 
which  we  believe  vital  in  any  plan  for  preparedness  i^inst  the  contingencies  of  the 
fut-ure. 

Aj.fr ED  S .  B 1 ; UD u  K ,  M .  D . ,  Vice  Presides  t . 
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BORIC  ACID. 

[Paragraph  1.] 
Brief  or  thb  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  is  an  aoaociation  of  American 
«niizen8  and  business  men,  incorporated  under  the  laA's  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
repre^entii^  not  only  the  commercial  and  industrial  class  of  a  community  of  nearly 
four  million  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  United  States  of  which  over  half  million  in  the 
rity  of  New  York  alone,  but  also  the  general  interests  of  American  firms  ha\ing  trade 
relations  with  Italy.  This  chamber  is,  therefore,  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  mutual  friend Iv  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  the  production  and  trade  of  domestic  articles  and  generally  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  both  countries.  It  desires  to  siil -rait  to  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  the  \'arious  sections  and  sc  hedules  of  the  customs  tariff  its  views 
and  desiderata  in  connection  with  their  revision,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  they  will 
receive  the  attention  of  your  conunittee.  This  as  Americans  we  expect,  relying  upon 
that  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  responsil  ility  of 
legislators  that  should  mark  their  mtjtual  endeavors  to  protect  and  promote  the  heat 
interests  of  this  countiy,  without  forgetting  our  obligations  to  those,  whose  pressing 
needs  for  help  and  liberal  treatment,  enabling  them  to  retrieve,  in  part  at  least,  their 
fortunes  sacniiced  for  a  just  and  common  cause,  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  on  the 
morrow  of  1  attles  fought  together  for  the  triumph  of  right  and  the  miitual  good.  A 
solidarity  of  ret'ord  this,  which  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked,  even  in  such  unsenti- 
mental work  as  the  framing  or  reusing  of  a  tariff. 

This  chamber  is  not  unaware  of  the  great  difficulties  confronting  l^islators  in  a 
tariff  revision,  particularly  now,  under  such  a  critical  period  as  that  of  readjustment 
from  war  to  peace  conditions  and  after  a  confiagration  of  unprecedented  m^rnitude,. 
that  has  caused  the  greatest  upheaval  and  strain  ever  re<'orded  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  practically  all  nations  of  the  world,  and  recover\-  from  which  can  not  be, 
at  bnt,  but  alow  and  laborious,  when  the  lawmakers  intrusted  with  the  serious 
task  of  hastening  this  recover>  are  met  by  an  array  of  most  perplexing  problems  and 
often  left  in  a  ijuandary  of  most  arduous  deliberation .  ( ircumstancee  Like  these  which^ 
vhile  connsehnp  l>oth  conservativeness  and  prudence  in  their  reeolutiona,  seem  at 
the  same  time  io  call  more  than  ever  for  the  sympathy  and  earnest  cooperation  of 
the  public  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties. 

From  the  outset  this  chamber  desires  to  re<'ord  its  conviclioii,  which  it  conf  dcntly 
Relieves  is  shared  by  your  honorable  committee,  that  tariff  revision  should  aim 
rtrictlv  at  such  purposes  as  come  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  tariff,  namely^ 
fir?t  that  of  raising  revenue  by  such  sober  and  wise  regulation  of  rates  as  will  sec ure, 
▼ith  a  minimum  cost  to  tW  Government  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  trade,  a 
aatis&u^tory  yield,  taking  above  all  good  care  that  the  source  of  revenue  be  not 
impaired /since  an  excessive  increase  of  diity  would  void  this  puipose,  and  next 
that  of  offsetting  the  difference  in  the  cost  of* production  of  an  article  between  this 
and  fofeign  countries.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  rather  than  considering  an 
eventual  revision  of  the  tariff  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  ol  tiding  the  unaA  oidable 
deflation  in  the  prices  of  conmiodities,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  process  of  economic  readjustment  from  war  to  peace  conditions,  pos- 
nbiHty  should  be  afforded  between  this  and  foreign  nations  for  entering  into  such 
mnprocat  agreements  regarding  their  respective  commercial  relations  as  would 
meet  with  their  desires  and  interests  and  tend  to  promote  and  increa.sc  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  thus  form  an  economic  cooperation  which 
eipf'rience  has  shown  to  be  of  mutual  advantage. 

BORACIC   acid,   crude   AVn   REPINED   BORAX. 

Even  under  non&al  conditions  the  importation  of  boracic  acid  of  276  short  tons  in 
fiscal  year  19 H  was  a  mere  trifle  against  the  domestic  output  of  boric  products  in  this 
wjntf}',  amounting  in  that  year  to  4,292  short  tons  of  boracic  acid  and  26,t501  tons  of 
borax.  This  is  stiJl  more  true  since  the  war,  which  has  pratrtically  eliminated  impor- 
tAtiow,  with  only  97  short  tons  to  their  credit  in  fiscal  year  1918,  and  140  and  127 
short  tonS;  rwpectively«  in  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920.  Domestic  producers  are  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  market,  andj  notwithstanding  their  location  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
^lleasilv  remain  such  in  future,  as  transportation  throuj^h  the  Panama  Canal  enables 
them  to  land  east  their  output  at  no  higher  freiehts  than  the  imported,  while  the  lower 


^ 
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cost  of  fuel  and  material  givcB  them  the  adA'antage  in  an  industry  where  labor  has 
been  replaced  by  machinery  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  this  countrv  than  abroad. 
There  being  absolutely  no  possibility  of  competition  to  American  industry  from  the 
imported  product  in  this  line  of  commodity,  this  chamber  respectfully  recommends 
that  the  present  rates  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  Bound  on  boncic  aad  and  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  refined  borax  and  the  exemption  of  duty  for  crude 
borax  continue  unchanged. 

CITRIC  ACm  AND  CmtATE  OF  UME. 

(Paragraphs  1  and  41.] 
H.  M.  HAT,  HANAOS&  EXCHANOS  BT-PBODUCT8  CO..  COBONA»  CALIF. 

Mr.  May.  Members  of  the  Wavs  and    Means  Committee,  I  am 

bringing  to  your  attention  this  morning  an  industry  never  before 
discussed  in  the  course  of  a  tariff  heanng,  namely,  the  salvage  of 
unsalable  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  tlirough  the  recovery 
from  them  of  certain  by-products. 

From  3  to  30  per  cent  of  each  picking  of  citnis  fruits  ia  found 
unfitted  for  shipment  and  sale  because  of  the  size,  character,  or  con- 
dition of  the  fruit.  Tiiis  holds  true  iu  both  Florida  and  California, 
affects  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  grapefruit  in  almost  equal 
measure,  and  constitutes  a  most  distressing  "leak"  in  the  citrus 
industry. 

Thus  far  the  lemon  growers  of  California  have  been  most  active 
in  the  manufacture  of  l)y-product8  from  tliis  waste  fruit,  but  the 
orange  and  grapefruit  growers,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
lemon  men,  are  undertaking  or  considering  similar  salvage  opera- 
tions. We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  plea  for  protection 
upon  lemon  by-products  be  regarded  as  equally  applicable  to  the  by- 
products of  the  grapefruit  and  the  orange,  and  particularly  that  oil  of 
orange  and  oil  of  lemon,  which  have  always  appeared  as  a  single 
item  in  tariff  bills,  be  kept  together  in  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  interest  of  the  lemon  industry  of  the  United  States  we  would 
respectfully  ask  an  increase  in  the  duties  levied  upon  lemon  by- 
products, suggesting  the  following  revised  scale: 

Citric  acicl,  Scheaule  A,  paragraph  1,  15  cents  per  pound;  citrate 
of  lime,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  41,  7  cents  per  pound;  oil  of  lemon, 
Schedule  A,  paragrapn  46,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rates  of  duty  now  in  force  on  these  materials  were  established 
in  1913  without  reference  to  the  pn)tection  of  American  lemon  grow* 
ers,  who  had  up  to  that  time  made  no  serious  effort  to  salvage  their 
unsalable  fruit. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  discussing  these  three  items  remarks 
upon  the  rapid  increase  in  <iomestic  production.  Statistical  tables 
for  1920  vrin  show  a  still  more  rapid  gain.  The  total  volume  of 
*'cuir'  fniit  avaihihlo,  estimated  by  the  commission  in  1018  at  6,000 
tons,  exceeded  35,000  tons  in  the  year  iust  closed.  Bv-producls 
activities  have  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  cull  supply,  but  duriiig 
the  year  over  30,000  tons  have  been  successfullv  processed  for  citric 
acid,  or  citrate  of  lime,  and  about  10,000  tons  for  lemon  oil. 

The  commission  reports  two-Gf  tits  of  ralifornia's  lemon  acreage  not 
yet  in  bearing,  with  much  of  the  remainder  still  short  of  maximum 
yield,  and  predicts  a  doubled  lemon  production  within  five  years, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  resulting  volume  of  culls. 


American  by-products  factories  will  then,  with  50,000  to  60,000 
tons  of  fruit  available  yeariy,  be  in  position  to  supply  with  ease  more 
than  half  the  probable  needs  of  the  American  trade,  namely,  2,500,000 
pounds  of  citric  acid  and  300,000  pounds  of  lemon  oil. 

To-day  Italian  producers  completely  dominate  the  world  traffic  iir 
these  lemon  derivatives,  being  backed  by  goveraqpental  support  of  a 
most  extraordinary^  character,  a  State  bureau  havmg  been  created  to 
fix  prices  and  to  insure  inunediate  returns  to  the  makers  of  by- 
products by  a  systeni  of  credits  based  upon  warehouse  receipts. 
This  plan  of  official  price  control  and  the  details  of  the  organization 
of  this  absolute  government  monopoly  are  fully  described  by  the 
Coounission  in  Tariff  Information  Senas  No.  13.  1920,  page  24. 

When  the  war-time  accumulation  of  citrate  of  lime  is  absorbed  and 
the  exchange  rate  once  more  approaches  normal,  much  higher  prices 
will,  of  course,  be  named  unless  an  American  product  is  offered  in 
competition. 

Citrate  of  lime  has  no  value  except  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid  or  of  other  citrates.  Italy  has  nad,  until  recentlv,  no  finishing 
or  conversion  plants  of  consequence,  but,  with  large  acia  factories  now 
operating  and  with  others  building,  an  intent  to  curtail  exports  of 
citrate  of  lime  and  to  assume  control  of  the  citric-acid  market  is 
clearly  shown*  Protoct;ion  of  America's  growing;  industry  is  the  most 
logical  means  of  insuring  domestic  citric-acia  users  an  adequate 
supply  at  a  moderate  price. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  large  amount  of  other  American- 
made  material  used  in  the  processing  of  waste  lemons.  The  recovery 
of  each  100  pouncb  of  citric  acid  involves  the  use  of  90  pounds  pf 
sulphuric  add  and  60  pounds  of  lime.  Purifying  chemicals,  filter 
earths,  and  filter  charcoal  are  freely  used.  Salt  and  sugar  enter  into 
the  preserving  of  the  peel.  American  railways  are  paid  S50,000  per 
year  for  freight  on  lemons  sent  the  factories. 

Relative  production  costs  here  and  in  Italy  bear  vitally  upon  the 
tariff  question.  Authentic  foreign  data  is  mfficult  to  secure.  The 
records  of  the  large  Italian  factories  are  jealously  guarded,  while 
many  of  the  crude  operations^  are  earned  on  in  the  orchard  districts 
themselves  under  conditions  impossible  to  duplicate  with  American 
labor.  Detailed  cost  sheets'  (season  1919-20)  from  the  largest 
domestic  factory,  that  of  the  Exchange  Bv-Products  Co.,  at  Corona, 
Calif.,  are  attached  hereto.  Roughly,  tnese  expense  items  group 
themselves  as  follows : 

Per  tou 

<'a)  Freight  changes  necessary  to  assemble  the  lemons  at  a  central  factory $2. 79 

(M  Materials  used  in  the  pfocesa 4.0^ 

it)  lAbor 4.69 

[d)  Administration  and  plant  maintenance 3. 23 

Total 14.76 

In  Italy  item  (d)  may  run  as  high,  conceding  to  the  Italian  lira 
its  normal  worth  of  19.3  cents,  but  on  each  of  the  three  remaining 
items  the  foreign  producer  makes  a  material  savins.  Item  (a) 
shrinks  two-thirds  because  of  the  compact  grouping  of  the  Sicilian 
orchards  and  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  operations,  carried  on  at 
the  point  of  sfaipmenti  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  to  be  transported. 
Item  (I),  material,  drawn  frona  Italian  sources  and  paid  for  in  Italian 
currency,  la  reduced  at  least  one-third.    On  item  (c) — ^labor — con- 
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trast  must  be  made  between  the  present  Italian  scale  of  10  lire  per 
day  for  unskilled  labor  or  1 5  lire  per  day  for  experienced  men 
(Tariff  Bulletin  13,  p.  25),  and  the  prevailing  American  wage  of  $4 
and  $5  per  day  paia  workmen  of  comparable  experience  and  skill. 
The  savmg  to  the  Italian  employer  is  50.2  per  cent  with  the  lira  at 
nonnal  value,  or  90.6  per  cent  if  the  lire  is  figured  at  its  present  worth 
of  3  J  cents. 

Using  in  every  case  the  more  conservative  figure,  the  foregoing 
statements  still  show  Italian  production  co^ts  to  be  at  least  40  per 
<Jent  beneath  those  of  American  factories  of  corresponding  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  handicap  thus  faced  by  American  producers  and 
considering  the  fact  that  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per  pound 
UDon  citric  acid  has  been  continuously  maintained  through  the  years 
wnen  the  American  lemon  grower  was  not  affected,  the  ohan^  to 
the  tariff  of  15  cents  per  nound  which  we  now  request  is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  rapialj^  growing  domestic  by-products  industry, 
«n  industry  which  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  to  the  lemon  OTower. 

An  apparent  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  the  tarins  sug- 

fested  for  citric  acid  and  for  citrate  of  lime.  Citric  acid  constitutes 
4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  standard  citrate,  but  we  have  proposed 
h  citrate  rate  only  47  per  cent  of  that  asked  on  acid  in  order  that 
due  consideration  may  be  given  those  American  citric  acid  manu- 
facturers who  depend  upon  citrate  of  lime  procured  abroad,  and 
who  must  contend  with  inevitable  process  losses  in  convening  tiie 
acid  from  the  citrate  to  crystal  form. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  consistently  fostered  the  lemon  industry.  The 
State  of  California,  too,  has  given  unfailing  support.  It  is  only  ui 
furtherance  of  this  same  pohcy  of  encouragement  that  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  growers  now  ask  to  be  protected  in  their  by-products 
ventures. 

Such  ventures  are  not  beins  made  in  the  hope  of  material  profit: 
they  are  intended  chiefly  to  cneck  the  waste  occasioned  by  enforced 
heavy  culling.  To  iUustrate  concretely,  a  ton  of  cull  lemona  con- 
verted bv  the  growers  in  their  own  factory  into  the  logical  by  prod- 
ucts, yields  the  following: 

Citric  acid,  40  pounds  at  a  net  manufacturing  cost  of... $14.  76 

Lemon  oil,  6  poundB  at  a  net  manufacturing  cost  of 2. 76 


17.52 


The  total  sales  value  of  these  products  at  the  highest  prices  re- 
cently quoted,  namely:  Citric  acid,  55  cents  per  pound;  lemon  oil, 
80  cents  per  pound,  is  $26.80,  leavingbut  $9.28  for  the  grower  in 
payment  for  the  fruit  so  processed.  This  return,  small  as  it  is,  is 
secured  only  as  the  result  of  an  initial  outlay  of  $160,000,  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  its  equipment.  The  privately  owned  establish- 
ments are  required  to  'withhold  some  portion  of  this  net  yidd  in 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  they  have  at  all  times  been 
most  generous  in  their  settlements  witn  the  growers  and  have. 
through  their  broad  program  of  experimental  work,  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  the  by-products  industry. 
•  A  final  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  sums 
up  the  situation: 

The  full  recovery  of  the  by-producte  will  utilize  a  material  formerly  wasted  and 
will  strengthen  the  lemon  industry  witliout  raising  the  price  of  lemons  to  the  public. 


SCHEDULE  A. 
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Exchange  By-ProducU  Co.  factory  costs  of  citric  add,  1919-tO. 


^ L 

Ubon 

Diraet  mtinilMtiiriag 

Ubontory 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Kackine  and  shipping 

Ezacntrroandelmcal 

teppUflK 

Filur-«el 

lime..^. 

Sulphuric  aHd 

RJtffdoCh 

Pnriiyiiif  chemlcala 

Fuel  and  water 

Laboratory : 

raeklB«aodalilppiiig 

Bepairs 

For  general  plant  uae 

Orerbead: 

Frri^  and  drajrage  on  lemons >. 

light  and  poipv 

Tajns»i]iauranoe,andinteraat 

Ollloeand  sales  expenae 

Miseellaiieoiis  maintenaiioe  costs 

GfDCfa]: 

Depneiation 

Inienat  on  inyasted  cmpital  at  6  per  cent.. 


Amount. 


$47,635.76 
8»9i8.99 
5,810.66 
3,735.10 
4, 733.  GO 


Per  ton 
of.  lemons 
procesaed. 


60,703.11 


5,421.23 
0,222.38 

10,490.61 
3,827.17 
1,807.65 

19,652.47 

i»1.91 

3,190.07 

6, 273. 51 

2,316.55 


60,151.55 


41,511.40 
4,078.70 
8,475.49 
6,232.55 
1,975.84 


62,273.96 


18,000.00 
9,383.50 


27,383.50 


219,572.14 


S3. 30 

.00 
.39 
.18 
.32 


4.69 


.36 
.42 
.70 
.26 
.13 
1.33 
.06 
.23 
.42 
.16 


4.05 


Per 

pound  of 

acid. 


2.79 
.27 
.67 
.43 
.13 


4.18 


1.21 
.63 


1.84 


14.76 


CenU. 
11.7 


10.1 


10.6 


4.6 
36.9 


Weight  of  lemons  processed,  14;874  tons;  citric  acid  recovered, 
595,000  pounds. 

ThQ  value  of  the  fruit  itself  is  not  considered  in  this  statement  of 
costs.  No  payments  are  made  to  the  growers  of  the  lemons  until 
the  by-products  have  all  been  sold,  distribution  then  being  made  of 
whatever  sum  may  remain  in  excess  of  the  total  cost  of  production, 
as  set  forth  above. 


H.  X.   BBIGRTKAN,   PBBSIDBNT    UNITSD    CHEMICAL    WORKS   (INC.), 

COBONA,    CALIF. 

Mr.  Brigrtman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  May  has  covered  this  situation  so  very  thorouglily  that  I  will 
not  bother  to  touch  on  all  the  points,  but  simply  go  oriefly  over  this 
paper,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  left  with  your  chairman: 

.We  respectfuU]^  request  ytkMi  conaderation  of  the  citrate  of  lime  and  citric  acid 
^^tion,  having  in  mind  the  facta  rfven  in  part  3  of  Tariff  Information.  Series  No.  IJ?. 
the  acids  of  paragraph  1  and  related  materials,  citrate  of  lime,  paragraph  41,  provided 
for  the  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

^  Fint.  We  earnestly  reoiieet  that  the  tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound  placed  on  citrate  of 
fnne  in  1913  be  inrreaeea  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the  tanff  on  dtric  acid  be 
increased  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

We  recommend  this  increase  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  12  cents  per  poimd  on  citrate 
of  lime  and  the  increase  from  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  poiind  on  citric' acid  because  th* 
present  tariff  doee  not  afford  the  necessary  protection  whl^h  the  industry  requires. 
It  fails  to  do  so  for  following  reasons* 
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1.  Lower  cost  of  x^,^  mAteriab  abioftd,  n^tio  2  to  5. 

2.  Jjower  labor  costs  abroad,  ratio  1  to  2. 

3.  Lower  transportation  costs  abroad,  ratio  1  to  3. 

4.  Abnormal  exchanee  rates,  ratio  1  to  5. 

The  fi^es  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  there  haa  been  a 
marked  mcroase  in  the  importations  of  both  citrate  of  lime  and  citric  acid  since  1013. 
The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  riiow  that  for  the  first  10  montha  oi  1920 
this  country  has  been  practically  flooded  with  these  conmiodities. 

The  average  imports  of  citrate  of  lime  for  the  eight  years^  1912-1919,  were  approxi- 
mately 5,060,000  pounds  a  year.  For  the  first  10  months  of  1920  these  imports  have 
reached  11,035,855  pounds. 

Hie  average  imports  of  citric  acid  for  the  six  years,  1909,  1914-1918  were  357,196. 
7or  1919  they  increased  to  1,224,591,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920,  thev  have 
been  1,164,554,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  figiu-es,  while  the  Oil  and 
Drug  Reporter,  an  official  organ  of  the  chemical  industry,  record  imports  aa  over 
3,000,000  pounds  for  1920. 

In  making  the  request  to  increase  the  tariff  from  1  cent  to  12  cents  per  pound,  on 
citrate  of  lime  and  from  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid  we  nave  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  through  importations  will  our  allies  in  the  war  be  able  to  reduce  their 
indebtedness  to  this  country.    At  the  same  time,  the  American  industry  must  live. 

The  facts  given  in  Tariff  Information,  Series  13,  indicate  that  the  citric  acid  industry 
in  Italy  is  controlled  by  the  Government;  that  it  has  a  world  monopoly  of  this  product 
and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices  which  the  American  consumer  will 
have  to  pay.  From  the  facts  given  also  in  this  report,  your  committee  will  note  that 
the  citric  acid  indu8tr>'  in  California  is  practically  a  new  industry.  All  of  the  plants. 
with  the  exception  of  one  have  been  developed  since  1915.  I^ce  1913  there  haa  been 
a  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid,  but  the  amounts  manufactured  from  lemons 
in  the  United  States  has  been  of  a  negligible  quantity  until  the  past  two  or  three  yean. 
It  has  now  come  to  the  point  where  the  California  manufacturers  have  beccune  a  factor 
in  this  trade,  and  judging  from  the  enormous  increase  in  imports  of  both  time  and 
citric  acid,  it  fives  cver>'  indication  that  this  commodity  is  being  dumped  upon  the 
American  market  with  a  \iew  of  killin|  this  new  industry  which,  up  to  the  preBent 
time,  has  been  encouraged  by  both  the  National  Government  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. During  1917  about  6,000  tons  of  lemons  were  consumed  in  California  in  the 
manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime.  For  the  year  1920  the  United  Chemical  Works  alone 
processed  6,750  tons  of  cull  lemons  and  other  citric  acid  plants  had  processed,  to  our 
Knowledge,  no  less  than  an  additional  32,000  tons,  which  means  a  return  to  the  grower 
of  over  $500,000  which  otherwise  would  ha\'e  been  a  waste. 

Second,  importance  of  industiy . 

In  order  that  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  citric  arid  and  citrate  of 
time,  and  to  show  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  and  its  direct  bearing  on  the  lemon 
industry  of  California,  I  will  g[ive  you  a  short  analysis. 

Citrate  of  lime  is  the  principal  product  produced  from  the  juice  of  lemons.  Citric 
acid  is  produced  from  citrate  of  lime  b^  further  processes  of  purification. 

The  citrate  of  lime  industry  of  the  United  States  is  practically  in  its  infancy.  Here- 
tofore citrate  of  lime  has  been  imported  from  foreign  countries  while  cull  lemons  in 
the  United  States  were  a  waste  product. 

There  are  over  45,000  acres  planted  to  lemon  trees  in  California,  the  monetary  value 
of  which  ifl  approximately  as  foUows: 

Land,  45,000  acres,  at  $300  per  acre. $13, 500,  OCO 

3,600,000  trees,  at  $1.25  each 4, 500,  OCO 

Improvements  on  45,000  acret  at  $1,000  per  acre. 45,000,000 

Total  investment  in  lemon  industry $63, 000,  OCO 

Average  per  acre $1, 400 

Investment  in  citrate  of  lime  and  citric  acid  industry  (approximately) . .      1, 500, 000 

Total  invested  in  citric  acid  and  its  related  industries 64, 500, 000 

* 

As  a  result  of  the  condiliotui  whidi  have  prevailed  in  the  lemon  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  lemon  growers  lost  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  their  crop.  To  save  the 
farmer  this  loss  the  citrate  of  time  and  citraic  acid  industries  w&re  started.  We  now 
find  ourselves  in  the  position,  where,  unless  we  receive  this  added  protection,  both 
this  industry  and  the  lemon  industry  can  not  live. 

For  the  iuccess  of  the  lemon  industry  the  citrate  of  lime  and  citric-acid  industry 
must  be  protected. 

The  United  (  hemical  Works  plant  was  built  in  1917. 

The  average  price  of  citric  acid  was  65  rents  during  1916. 

The  average  price  was  72  cents  in  1917. 
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At  the  urgent  request  of  a  group  of  (pow^,  y^h^  had  no  outlet  for  their  cull  lemons 
aad  bftsinff  its  conclusion  on  the  minimum  market  price  of  65  cents  for  citric  acid, 
the  United  rhemical  Works  saw  its  way  clear  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  citrate 
ol  lime  and  dtric  acid. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  citric  acid  in  the  United  States  is  now  about 
4,500.000  pounds,  ^he  capacity  of  the  United  Chemical  Works  plant  is  500,000 
pounas  a  year.  This,  together  with  other  plants  in  California,  makes  a  productive 
capacity  of  citric  acid  from  citrus  fruits  of  approximately  1,500,000  |)ound8  per  year. 
The  balance  required  for  normal  consumption  is  either  imported  or  is  manufactured 
iu  the  East  from  citxate  of  lima  imported. 

Oningto  the  increase  of  the  lemon  crop,  there  were  more  cull  lemons  offered  for  sale 
to  citric-acid  plants  during  1920  than  toe  pknts  were  able  to  handle.  Therefore,  a 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  various  plants.  We  represen  t  in  this  matter 
about  500  lemon  growers  from  whom  we  have  purchased  this  year  6,750  tons  of  cull 
lemons  which  have  heretofore  been  a  waste  product.  This  represents  525,000  pounds 
of  ntiate  of  lime  or  3^7,500  pounds  of  citric  acid,  and  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  market  for  citric  ^cid  w^  ni|ve  hi^l  to  refuse  to  purchase  from  lemon  growers  several 
tboiuand  tons. 

if  we  are  gix'en  the  needed  protective  tariff  we  will  be  able  to  take  from  the  fanners 
their  entire  crop  of  cull  lemons,  and-  with  this  encouragement  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  before  California  will  be  able  to  supply  at  l^ast  half  pf  the  requirementa  of 
the  United  States. 

FVom  the  facts  published  in  Tariff  Information,  Series  Ko.  13,  the  fact  is  brought 
oat  that  through  the  most  complete  utilization  of  the  culls  and  through  the  ^owth  of 
the  lemon  industry,  there  is  a  big  future  in  the  United  States  for  the  citnc-acid  mdu6tr>\ 

In  191B  the  percentage  of  nonbeanng  lemon  grov^  in  California  was  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  of  bearing  trees  and  much  of  the  latter  was  in  yoiiu^g  orchards  which 
had  not  reached  the  full  bearing  stage.  Therefore,  by  1923  or  1924,  the  lemon  crop 
ahould  be  practically  double  that  of  1918,  and  the  quantity  of  culls  to  be  manufactured 
into  citric  acid  shouhi  show  a  corresponding  incrsase. 

Third,  domestic  production  costs. 

With  the  use  ol  tiie  most  modem  equipment,  representing  an  investment  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  with  every  station  working  at  its  maximum  efficiency, 
with  labor  costs  reduced  to  $4  and  $5  per  man  per  day,  our  manufacturing  costs  tms 
year  have  been  b«twe«a  41  cents  and  42  cents  per  pound  of  citric  add.  Our  selliiig 
expenses  averaged  about  4  cents  a  pound;  the  freight  rate  east  is  $0,036  per  pound, 
miudng  our  costs  f.  o.  b.  any  Atlantic  points  48  to  49  cents  per  pound.  This  does 
not  indude  the  coat  of  the  cull  lemons. 

We  have  paid  the  growers  as  high  as  $24  per  ton  for  his  cull  lemons  when  the  market 
for  citric  Md  justified  it;  but  owing  to  the  flooding  of  our  market  which  has  caused 
the  price  of  citric  add  to  drop  from  85  cents  a  pound  in  January  to  below  50  cents  a 
pound,  we  can  not  continue  to  operate  since  this  price  for  dtric  add  onlv  takes  care 
of  our  manufacturing  expense  without  taking  into  account  anything  for  the  cull 
lemons. 

Even  when,  as  a  matter  ctf  aoconunodatioii,  we  offered-  to  pay  $5  a  ton,  eevenil  laxg« 
EiDwetB  offered  the  iruit  to  us  for  nothing  if  we  would  pick  and  pay  shipping  expenses, 
for  their  costs,  including  short-haul  toight,  averaged  bet^ween  112  ana  $15  a  ton. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  if  the  Italians  can  ship  citric  add  to  this  country  at  42 
cents  a  pound,  Atlantic  ports,  we  must  have  at  least  tnis  12-cent  tariff  on  citrate  of  lime 
and  2(Vcent  tanff  on  dtrie  acid. 

The  h^er  iweif^  rat^  in  the  United  Stat^  and  lower  boat  rates  to  the  United 
States  has  also  worked  ^^gainst  the  California  producer. 

For  details  of  comparison  of  costs  we  can  refer  to  you  no  better  authority  than  United 
States  Tariff  Commission's  Information  Series  13. 

Fourth,  imports. 

Appioxiinately  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  citrate  of  Ume  and  dtric  acid  cpme 
^m  Italy.    The  figures  for  the  past  years  are  as  follows: 

Imports  of  citrate  of  lime  entered  for  consumption^  taken  from  Departvient  of  Comvierct 

repoirts. 


PoniKist. 

Amount. 

t 

1913 

5,186,122 

<l,|M,aC7 
8,54i,88D 

S688,706 

1,962,823  I 

1 

im 

1W4 

VflS 

MH6 1  I * 

1917 6,075,734 

1W«. 2,951.645 

1919 1    3;7»1,«4 

m^fisstionumths) i  ii,«5,Mf 


Amount. 


5i;42&484 

773,851 

1,581.657 

2,771,M8 
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Citric  acid  imports. 


1909 
1914 
1015 
1910 


Pounds. 

Amount. 

243,010 
651,739 
722,434 
171,877 

S74,209 
304,155 
447, 131 
107,608 

157,528 

196,590 

1  234  601 

1920  (Onto  months) |lil64|5&4 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Pounds. 


Amount. 


191,463 

136,066 

1,187,267 

962,612 


Citric  add  production  in  United  States,  taken  from  United  States  Censits  reports. 


Pounds. 


1004.. 2,285,631 

1909 2,102,206 

1914 2,667,840 


Amount. 


1777,235 
1,516,336 


3,417,706 
4,188,638 
1917 14,032,897 


1915. 
1916. 


Pounds. 


Amount. 


You  will  note  from  the  above  import  figurefl  that  during  the  past  year  the  Ameri- 
•can  market  seems  to  have  been  simplv  a  dumping  ground  for  the  Italian  product, 
a  continuation  of  which  means  the  Idlling  of  a  practically  new  industry  at  a  time 
when  it  IB  just  about  becoming  a  factor. 

Mr.  Garner.  Primarily^  the  lemon  grower  is  the  man  interested 
in  this  suggestion  of  an  increase  in  rate,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  your  industry  ceases  operation,  of  course  he  will 
have  no  place  to  sell  his  refuse  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  your  concern  willing  to  take  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  ana  in  Italy  as  the  bttsis  for  the 
tariff  rate  1 

Mr.  Brightman.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  and  abroad  cQuld  be  ascertained,  would  you  be  willing 
to  take  that  as  the  basis  for  the  tariff  rate  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  That  is  just  about  what  we  ask  for;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  your  position,  then  ?  The  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  all  that  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitory  rate  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  gentleman  from  California  who  preceded  you 
said  that  on  citrate  of  lime  7  cents  would  be  enoueh,  and  you 
want  12  cents.  That  is  not  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
then,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  two  plants. 
Mr.  May's  plant  is  a  cooperative  plant,  which  is  operated  ny  the 
growers.  Our  plant  is  a  private  industry.  They  miuce  a  return  to 
the  grower  of  tne  difference  between  the  cx)6t  of  manufacturing  the 
citric  acid  and  whatever  they  get  for  it.  While  the  grower  maKes  a 
profit  there,  and  the  plant  maKes  no  profit,  our  plant  has  to  make  a 
small  profit- 
Mr.  Collier.  His  is  a  cooperative  plant? 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  You  are  at  quite  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the 
freight  rates,  most  of  your  product  being  shipped  eastt 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gb££n.  And  you  have  the  possible  effect  of  a  slight  added 

fiotection  in  the  import  duty  leviea  by  the  Italian  Goveniment,  but 
do  not  suppose  that  would  even  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
frefeht? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  No;  the  freight  is  very  high. 

Mr.  CoLLrEB.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  freight  on 
your  products  to  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  freight  from  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Briohtman.  It  is  approximately  one  to  three. 

Mr.  Collier.  Which  way  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  We  have  to  pay  about  three  times  as  much 
freight  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Are  you  doing  any  business  with  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  Do  you  mean  selling  there  or  taking  their  fruit  ? 

Mr.  Treadway.  Gettmg  their  supply  of  cull  lemons  1 

Mr.  Brightman.  Their  cull  lemons  there  amount  to  nothing;  their 
production  is  mosUv  grapefruit  and  oranges* 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  competition  with  the  Orient  t 
Are  there  any  lemons  imported  from  the  Orient! 

Mr.  Brightman.  Not  in  any  great  quantity;  mostly  from  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

The  Chairman.  Are  oranges  imported  from  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Brightman.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  TTiere  is  a  vast  difference  between  your  freight 
from  California  east  and  that  paid  on  fruits  of  a  similar  character 
imported  in  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  then  coming  east.  A 
much  lower  rate  is  given  on  imports  than  is  given  on  the  domestic 
fruit,  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  i&  true.    Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Brightman  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hadley.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gamer's  question,  you  stated  that 
if  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  I^ere  and  abroad 
could  be  ascertained,  you  would  be  willing  to  take  a  rate  based  on 
that  difference.  Did  you  figure  that  the  freight  was  an  element  in 
the  cost  .of  production  ? 

Mr.  Brightman.  No;  I  did  not.  You  will  notice  uiat  I  have 
handled  the  freight  separately.  Our  cost  of  production  was  41  and 
42  cents.    I  gave  you  the  selling  price  and  the. freight  separately. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about  that. 

Mr.  Watson.  Is  it  necessary  to  spray  the  trees  in  order  to  preserve 
them  and  have  more  perfect  miit  9 

Mr.  Brightman.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  spray,  but  fumigate. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  speak  of  it  because  50  per  cent  of  9ie  apple  trees 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  destroyed  by  scale,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  what  you  might  fear  that  the  lemon  trees  would  pass  out  of 
existence  on  account  of  the  scale. 

Mr.  Brightman.  There  is  scale  there.  There  is  what  they  call  the 
black  scale  in  one  locality,  and  then  there  ia  the  ordinary  scaJe. 

Mr.  Watson.  Does  the  scale  destroy  the  trees,  or  have  you  over- 
come it  ?  *     * 

Mr.  Brightman,  The  company  I  am  affiliated  with  has  a  200-acre 
ranch  of  citrus  fruit  and  we  spend  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  in 
fumigating  the  trees  and  keeping  this  scale  out.  Some  years  it 
abounds  more  than  in  others. 
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Mr.  Watson.  What  percentage  of  jour  trees  die  qu  account  of  the 
scale? 

Mr.  Bkiqutman.  We  hare  not  allowed  them  to  die.  Wo  have 
been  spending  the  money  to  kill  the  scale  and  keep  them  alive,  but 
it  would  possibly  destroy  the  tree. 

Bkisp  or  THE  Itauan  Chamber  of  (^ommercb  in  New  York. 

cmuc  ACTD — cttratb  op  limb. 

Citrate  of  liinet  the  raw  material  from  which  citric  acid  is  manufactured,  bears  a 
certain  analogy  of  conditions  to  tartaric  raw  materials.  Like  the  latter^  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable material  to  American  manufacture,  of  which  this  country  imported  an* 
nually  before  the  war  between  five  and  six  million  pounds  and  toasomewnat  greater 
extent  in  the  fiscal  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917  to  make  up  for  the  leeper  amount  im- 
ported in  1914,  when  it  had  just  been  taken  off  the  free  list  and  placed  for  revenue 
purposes  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  i>ound.  Durin^c  the  two  fiscal  years  that 
followed  our  entry  into  the  war  importations  were  restricted  owin^  to  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  shipping,  so  that  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1920  amounting  to  almost  10,500,- 
000  pounds,  macle  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Wiiile  California  has,  since  the  war,  started  the  industry  of  citrus  by-products,  its 
production  is  still  of  small  importance  in  comparison  to  the  IwrgQ  amount  of  citrate 
of  lime  needed  by  American  manufacturers  of  citnc  acid.  In  1919  the  Caltfomia 
production  of  this  raw  material  was  reported  equal  to  about  232,000  pounds  and  that 
of  citric  acid  to  abmit  75,000  pounds,  which  means  that  dUifornia  does  not  supply  at 
the  present  time  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  citiate  of  lime  annually  imported  in  the 
irnited  States,  and  does  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  citric  acid  maau^- 
tured  in  this  country. 

Even  allowing  for  such  increase  in  the  mitput  of  domestic  citrate  of  lime  as  aeema 
reasonable,  in  view  of  76  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  of  now  monbearini?  lemon  trees 
coming  into  production  in  the  distant  future,  \t  is  hardly  to  be  ex|>«cte4  that  the 
output  of  citrate  of  lime  in  California  would  increase  to  any  important  p^rcouta^  of 
the  supply  needed  by  American  manufeurtiurers  of  citric  acia.  The  production  which 
has  increased  from  2,102,256  pounds  in  1916  to  4,032,897  in  1917,  notwithstanding  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  dut)[  from  7  to  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  last  tariff  revision » 
which  reduction,  while  it  increased  importations  trom  a  yearly  average  of  78,964 
pounds  during  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1910-1913  to  an  average  of  571,765  pounds 
since  1913,  did  not  reduce  the  average  annual  importation  of  citrate  of  lime  into  this 
country.  The  latter  increased,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  yearlv  average  of  5,152,864 
nounds  in  the  period  1910-1913  to  5,867,000  potuids  during  the  last  seven  fiscal  years. 
This  shows  that  the  moderate  lowering  of  the  rate  on  citric  acid  has  not  worked  to  the 
prejudice  of  American  manufacturers,  while  any  loss  to  revenue  ($10,435)  has  been 
amply  offset  by  the  gain  from  the  1  cent  rate  on  citrate  of  lime  ($58,670)  assomcd  for 
revenue  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  in  Sicily,  from  which  is  derived  96  per  cent  of 
our  supply  of  this  imported  raw  material,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  lemon  indus* 
try,  or  which  it  absorbs  the  cuUs^  representing  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lemon  pn> 
diiction.  It  ha<l  to  be  organized  in  a  sort  of  cooperative  form,  to  instire  its  existence 
from  the  ruinous  depression  that  ruled  formerly.  During  the  war,  which  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  exportation  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  unsettled  shippisg  oonditions 
It  converter!  into  citrate  of  lime  the  surplus  cull  production,  which  was  somewhat 
greater  than  usual,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  shorter  hoiuv  of  work,  at  least 
tne  fivefold  increase  in  wages,  and  the  much  higher  cost  of  coal  and  other  materials, 
the  (xist  of  mantrfacture  has  also  augmented  greatly,  the  price  of  citrate  of  lime,  which 
in  1914  was  187.5  lire  per  quintal,  ha^dng  risen  to  700  lira  per  quintal  in  1919  and 
gone  beyond  the  1,000  lire  in  1920. 

Under  the  increased  cost  of  this  raw  material  and  other  disadvantages  confronting 
manufacturers  in  tlds  countiy,  such  as  increased  freights,  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
of  materials,  etc.,  and  considering  that  even  for  a  good  many  years  to  come  Califomia 
will  not  be  in  a  petition  to  supply  any  appreciable  amount  of  this  artifile,  we  believe 
that  no  hij^her  duty  than  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  levied  on 
citrate  of  lime,  and  such  is  the  earnest  and  respe<rtf  ul  recommendation  of  this  chamber. 

t'itric  acid  is  consiimetl  princioallv  in  the  manufacture  of  beverages  and  eflfer- 
ves'^ut  salts,  also  in  some  lines  ot  te<r)inica]  use.  After  the  spurt  in  imports,  caused 
by  the  shipment  in  1914  of  amoiuitB  which  liad  been  held  up  previously  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  tariff  change  and  1915  by  war  emenrency  requiremeuts.  especially  since 
New  York  replaced  liondon  to  a  large  extent  for  the  reexportation  of  citric  acid  to 
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Ontral  America,  the  West.  Indies,  and  the  Far  Kaflt.  it  was  only  with  the  ahnormal 
conditioiia  of  exchange,  which  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  has  influenced  impor- 
tations more  than  the  tariff  itself,  that  any  chance  of  business  has  existed  for  imported 
citric  acid,  a  condition  which  is  only  temporary  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
exchange  sbftll  have  dropped  to  a  less  abnormal  level,  an  improvement  which  can 
not  be  too  far  distant. 

It  would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  also  unfair,  in  the  present  unsettled  and  pa]% 
ticulariy  hysteric  condition  of  the  exchange,  when  cost  of  production  abroad  as  well 
as  here  can  not  always  foe  reliably  calculated,  to  base  rates  of  duty,  which  are  destined 
to  become  pennanent,  on  criteria  to  offset  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  country 
of  origin,  as,  upon  return  to  more  stable  conditions,  this  would  eliminate  any  further 
possibility  of  importation  and  oive  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  a  monopoly 
of  a  market  which  they  are  imable  to  supply. 

If  cost  of  production  has  increased  in  this  country  since  the  war,  it  has  to  a  far  greater 
extent  augmented  on  the  other  side,  where  the  economic  changes  brought  about  by 
the  war  have  been  felt  even  more  acutely  than  here,  in  the  cost  of  labor  no  less  than 
in  that  of  fuel  and  materials  other  than  citrate  of  lime,  in  freights  no  less  than  in 
overhead  expenses,  without  the  favorable  prospect  for  increased  consumption  of  citric 
acid  shown  by  this  country  since  the  advent  of  prohibition. 

Under  the  present  rapid  readjustment  to  a  prewar  base  of  the  price  of  citric  acid, 
the  5-oent  rate  represents  already  a  protection  of  over  10  per  cent  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

In  consideration  of  the  aforestated  facts,  showing  that  the  present  duty  of  5  cents 
per  pound  on  citric  acid,  while  sufficiently  protective  for  American  manufacturers, 
18  aim  the  safest  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  the  interest  of  consumers,  this  chamber 
reconunends  respectfully  tnat  it  be  maintained  unchanged. 


Brief  of  the  Exchange  By-Pkoducts  Co.,  Corona,  Calif.,  Relating  to  the 

Rbootkrt  op  Citmouft  Bt-Pbooitcts. 

In  the  interest  of  the  lemon  industry  of  the  United  States  we  would  respectfully 
ask  an  increase  in  the  duties  levied  upon  leffl.ofi  by-products,  suggesting  the  tollowing 
revised  scale: 

ntric  acid per  pound . .     15 

Citrate  of  lime do 7 

Oil  of  lemon per  cent  ad  valorem . .    30 

The  rates  of  duty  now  in  force  on  these  materials  were  established  in  1913  without 
reference  t^  the  protection  of  American  lemon  growers,  whcrhad  up  to  that  time  made 
no  serious  effort  to  salvage  their  unsalable  fruit. 

growth  of  by-prodxtcts  industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  discussing  these  three  items,  remarks  upon  the  rapid 
increase  in  domestic  production.  Statistical  tables  for  1^20  will  show  a  still  more 
rapid  gain.  The  total  volume  of  "cull"  fruit  available,  estimated  by  the  commission 
in  1918  at  6,000  tons,  exceeded  30,000  tons  in  the  year  just  closed.  By-products 
activities  have  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  cull  supply,  but  during  the  year  over 
2.3,000  tons  have  been  succeBsnilly  processed  for  citric'  acid  or  citrate  of  lime  and 
about  10,000  tons  for  lemon  oil. 

The  commission  r^X)rts  two-fifths  of  California's  lemon  acreage  not  vet  in  bearing, 
^ith  much  of  the  remainder  still  short  of  maximum  yield,  and  predicts  a  doubled 
lemon  production  within  five  years,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  resulting 
volume  of  culls. 

American  by-products  factories  will  then,  with  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  fruit  available 
yearly,  be  in  position  to  supply  with  ease  more  than  half  the  probable  nt^ds  of 
the  American  trade,  namely,  2,-500,000  pounds  of  citric  acid  and  300,000  pounds  of 
lemon  oil. 

ITALIAN  CONTROL  OF  PRESENT  SrTUATtON. 

ToKiay  Italian  producers  completely  dominate  the  world  traffic  in  these  lemon 
cierivatives,  being  hacked  by  governmental  support  of  a  n^dst  extraordinary  character, 
a  State  bureau  having  been  created  to  fix  prices  and  to  insure  immediate  returns  to 
the  makers  of  by-pr«iucts  by  a  system  oi  credits  based  upon  warehouse  receipts. 
This  plan  of  official  price  control  and  the  details  of  the  organization  of  this  absolute 
^lovemment  monopoly  hre  fully  described  by  the  commission  in  Tariff  Information 
Series  No.  13,  1920,  page  24. 
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When  the  war-time  accumulation  of  citrate  of  Kme  is  absorbed  and  the  exchan^ 
rate  once  more  approfiches  normal,  much  higher  prices  will,  of  couise,  be  named  unless 
an  American  prwluct  is  offered  in  competition. 

Citrate  of  lime  has  no  value  except  for  the  manufacture  ol  citric  ai^rid  or  of  other 
citrates.  Italy  has  had,  until  recently,  no  finishing  or  conversion  plants  of  conse- 
(luence,  but,  with  large  acid  factories  now  operating  and  with  others  buildipg,  an 
intent  to  curtail  exports  of  citrate  of  lime  and  to  assume  control  of  the  citric-acid 
market  is  clearly  snown.  Protection  of  America's  growing  industry  is  the  most 
logical  means  of  insuring  domestic  citric-acid  users  an  adequate  supply  at  a  moderate 
price. 

OTHER  IN'TBRESTS  AFFECTED. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  large  amount  of  other  AmQrican-made  matorial 
used  in  the  processing  of  waste  lemons.  The  recovery  of  each  100  pounds  of  citric 
acid  involves  the  use  of  90  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  60  pounds  of  lime.  Purif\ing 
chemicals,  filter  earths,  and  filter  charcoal  are  freely  used.  Salt  and  sugar  enter  into 
the  preserving  of  the  peel.  American  railways  are  paid  150,000  per  year  for  freight 
on  lemons  sent  the  factories. 

COST  OF   MAN'UFACTURE,   DOMESTIC   A>Jn   FOUEIOy. 

Relative  production  costs  he«»  and  in  Italv  bear  vitally  upon  the  tariff  (luesiicn. 
Authentic  foreign  data  is  difficult  tos'X'urp.  The  records  of  the  large  Italian  factoiies 
are  jealously  guarded,  while  manv  of  the  crude  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  or«"hard 
districts  themselves  under  conditions  impossible  to  duplicate  with  American  labor. 
Detailed  cost  sheets  (s(»ason  1919-20)  from  the  largest  domestic  factory,  that  of  the 
Exchange  By-Prod ucts  Co.,  at  Oorona,  Calif. ^  are  attached  hereto,  iiougbly,  these 
expense  items  group  themselves  ar  follows: 

[Per  ton  of  lemaofi  handled.] 

(a)  Freight  charges  necessary  to  assemble  the  lemons  at  a  central  factory $2.  79 

(6)  Materials  used  in  the  process 4. 05 

(e)  Labor 4.  69 

((f)  Administration  and  plant  maintenance 3. 25 

Total 14.  76 

In  Italy  item  (d)  may  run  as  high,  conceding  to  the  Italian  lira  its  normal  worth 
of  19.3  cents,  but  on  each  of  the  three  remaining  items  the  foreign  producer  makes  a 
material  saving.  Item  (a)  shrinks  two-thirds  because  of  the  compact  grouping  of 
the  Sicilian  orchards  and  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  operations,  carried  on  at  the 
point  of  shipment,  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  to  be  transported.  Item  (h),  material, 
drawn  from  Italian  sources  and  paid  for  in  Italian  currency,  is  reduced  at  least  one- 
third.  On  item  (r).  labor,  contrast  must  be  made  between  the  present  Italian  scale 
of  10  lire  per  day  for  unskilled  labor  or  15  lire  per  day  for  experienced  men  (Tariff 
Bulletin  13,  p.  25)  and  the  prevailing  American  wage  of  $4  and  $5  per  day  paid  work- 
men of  comparable  experience  and  skill.  The  8a\dng  to  the  Italian  employer  is 
50.2  per  cent  with  the  lira  at  normal  vahie,  or  90.6  per  cent  if  the  lira  is  figured' at  its 
present  worth  of  3f  cents. 

Using  in  every  case  the  more  conservative  figure  the  foregoing  statements  still 
show  Italian  production  costs  to  be  at  least  40  per  cent  beneath  tnose  of  American 
factories  of  corresponding  ca])a(!ity. 

In  view  of  the  handicap  thus  faced  by  American  producers  and  considering  the 
fact  that  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  upon  citric  acid  has  been  continuoualv 
maintained  through  the  years  when  the  American  lemon  grower  was  not  affecte<f. 
the  change  to  the  tariff  of  15  cents  per  pound  which  we  now  request  is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  rapidly  growing  aomestic  by-producta  industry',  an  industn- 
whicn  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  to  the  lemon  grower. 

An  apparent  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  the  tariffs  suggested  for  citric  acid 
and  for  citrate  of  lime.  Citric  acid  constitutes  G4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  standard 
citrate,  but  we  have  proposed  a  citrate  rate  only  47  per  cent  of  that  asked  on  acid 
in  order  that  due  consideration  may  be  given  those  American  citric  acid  manufac- 
turers who  depend  upon  citrate  of  lime  procured  abroad  and  who  must  contend 
with  ine^'itable  process  lo3.sef<  in  converting  the  acid  from  the  citrate  to  crystal  form. 

AID   FROM   STATE   AND   NATION. 

The  United  .^^tates  GovernmeuX,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  con- 
sistently fostered  the  lemon  industry.  The  State  ol  California,  too,  has  given  unfailing 
support.  It  is  only  in  furtherance  of  this  same  policy  ol  encouragement  that  the 
California  lemon  growers  now  ask  to  be  protected  in  their  by-products  ventures. 
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Such  ventures  are  not  being  made  in  tfaa  Yuspie  of  matenal  profit;  tJieY  are  intended 
rhiefly  tf>  check'  the  waste  occasioned  bv  enforced  heavy  culling.  To  illuatrate  con- 
cretely, a  ton  of  cull  lemons  converted  by  the  growers  in  their  own  factory  into  the 
logical  by-products,  yields  the  following: 

Citric  acid.  40  pounds,  at  a  net  manufacturing  cost  of $14. 76 

Lemon  oil,  6  pounds,  at  a  net  manufacturing  cost  of 2. 76 

Total : 17.52 

The  total  sales  value  of  these  products  at  the  highest  prices  recently  quoted,  namely, 
citric  acid.  55  cents  per  pound;  lemon  oil,  80  cents  per  pound;  is  $26.80,  leavine 
but  $9.28  for  the  grower  in  payment  for  the  fruit  so  processed.  This  return,  smsJl 
as  it  is,  is  secured  only  as  the  result  of  an  initial  outlay  of  $160,000,  the  cost  of  the 
plant  and  its  equipment.  The  privately  owned  establishments  are  required  to 
withhold  some  portion  of  this  net  ^neld  in  compensation  for  their  services,  out  they 
have  at  ail  times  been  most  generous  in  their  settlements  with  the  growers  and  have, 
through  their  broad  program  of  experimental  work,  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  by-i>roduct8  industry. 

A  final  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  sums  up  the  situation: 
*'The  full  recovery  of  the  bv-products  will  utilize  a  material  formerly  wasted  and 
Till  strengthen  the  lemon  industry  without  raising  the  price  of  lemons  to  the  public." 

JExchange  By-Products  Co,  factory  cmU  of  citric  acid,  X9 19-20, 


Ubor 

Direet  nunurscturiog... 

Labontory 

Repairs  and  aJterations. 
Paddng  and  shipping . . 


ExecQuve  and 


ToUl. 


Cost. 


S«7,53&76 

B|  VsHw  W 

5,810.66 
2,735.10 
4,732.«0 


60,768.11 


Sup^ies: 

Fat«r-€«1 

lime 

5^}pharlc  add 

Filter  doth 

Furif jing  cfaemicaLs 

Fud  and  water 

Laborat-ory 

Packing  and  shipping. . 

Repairs 

tat  general  plant  use . . . 


5^421.23 

6,222.38 

10,499.61 

3, 827. 17 

1,807.65 

19,652.47 

031.91 

3,199.07 

6,273.51 

2,316.55 


ToUl >    60^161.46 


Overhead: 

Frdj^t  and  drayuge  on  lemoits '  41, 511. 40 

Light  and  power v '  4,078.70 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest i  8,475.40 

Office  and  sales  expense 6, 232. 5,') 

Miscdianeoos  maintenance  costs 1, 975. 84 


Total I    62,273.98 


General:  ■ 

Depreciation I    18,000.00 

Interest  on  invested  capital,  at  0  per  cent I     9, 383. 50 


Total 27,383.50 


Grand  total * I  219,572*14 


Per  ton  of  ! 

lemons 
processed. 


13.20 
.60 
.30 
.18 
.32 


4.69 


Per 

pound  of 
acid. 


Cents. 


.36 
.42 
.70 
.26 
.12 
1.33 
.06 
.22 
.42 
.16 


4.05 


2.79 
.27 
.57 
.42 
.13 


4.18 


14.76 


11.7 


lai 


10.5 


36.9 


Wo^t  of  lemons  processed tons. .    14, 874 

Oitnc ftcid  recovered pounds. .  595, 000 

The  value  of  the  fruit  itaelf  is  not  considered  in  this  statement  of  ooete.  No  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  growers  of  the  lemons  until  the  by-products  have  all  been 
^>ld,  distribution  then  bein^  made  of  whatcAer  sum  may  remain  in  excess  of  the  total 
(f^  of  production  as  set  forth  above. 
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FORMIC  ACm  AND  FORMATE  OF  SOD^ 

[Paragraph  1.] 
Brief  of  Victor  Chbmical  Works,  CnicAoOt  III. 

FORMIC   ACID. 

Formic  acid  now  appears  in  paragraph  1  of  Schedule  A  of  the  dutiable  list  of  the 
present  law,  which  le\'ies  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  rate  be  increased  to  7)  cents  per  pound,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country  is  more  than  7  J  cents  per  pound  for  formic  acid  greater  than  it  is  in 
Germany,  the  principal  foreign  producer. 

The  consumption  of  formic  acid  in  this  country*  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000 
pounds  per  year. 

Formic  acid  is  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  and  wool  mixtures  and  is  superior  to 
sulphuric  acid  for  this  purpose  because  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  fabric  than  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  also  used  in  the  textile  mills,  in  tanneries,  and  its  nickel  salt  finds  exten- 
sive employment  in  the  hydrogenation  of  oils. 

Formic  acid  is  already  a  product  of  great  importance  to  many  manufacturers  in 
this  country  and  the  business  is  capable  of  further  great  development  of  the  industry 
within  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  there  was  but  one  American  manu- 
facturer producing  formic  acid.  This  was  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co..  of  Boston. 
Mass.  Because  of  foreign  competition  the  business,  however,  proved  unprofitable, 
and  the  manufacture  was  discontinued.  Since  the  war  several  concerns  b^^n 
the  manufacture  of  formic  acid,  but  only  one  company,  the  Rosebrugh  Chemical 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  developed  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  produced  the  product  in  a  large  way  for  the  market.  After  the  armistice  had 
been  declared  and  importations  of  formic  acid  were  resumed,  this  company  found 
itself  unable  to  compete  and  was  compelled  to  discontinue  operations,  it  ia  under- 
stood that  their  factory  has  been  dismantled  and  that  they  have  permanently  with- 
drawn from  the  business. 

The  Victor  Chemical  Works  being  large  producers  of  sodium  formate*  as  an  iater- 
mediate  product  in  its  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  took  up  the  manufacture  of  for- 
mic acid  from  sodium  formate  abfmt  six  months  ago,  and  they  have  been  regularly 
offering  formic  acid  on  the  market  since  that  time. 

If  the  domestic  manufacturere  of  formic  acid  are  afforded  the  reasonable  and  ade- 
miate  protection  of  a  duty  of  7 J  cents  per  pound,  the  industry  can  be  continued  in 
tnis  country,  the  present  manufacturing  facilities  being  ample  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic requirements. 

The  pn)duction  of  one  and  a  half  miiii(m  pounds  of  formic  acid  requires  about  125 
men  in  direct  manufacture.  To  this  should  be  added  about  40  more  men  who  are 
employed  in  the  i>nKluction  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  formic  acid. 
So  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  find  employment  in  the  formic  acid  indus- 
try and  because  of  it  may  be  conservatively  statea  as  165  men. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  formic  acid  during  the  four  months  ending 
October  31,  1920,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  show  a  manufacturing  cost 
<»f  18  cents  per  pound  of  formic  acid.    This  cost  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Labor 7. 84 

Raw  materials 7.  85 

All  other  expenses,  including  power,  factory  operation,    depreciation    (not 

interest,  nor  overhead,  nor  selling  expense).. 2. 31 

Total 18. 00 

According  to  the  United  States  Tariff  (>)mmission  85.7  per  cent  of  all  the  formic 
acid  imported  into  this  country  in  prewar  years  came  from  Germany.  According 
to  the  latest  informatifm,  the  German  workman  receives  the  equivalent  of  54  cents 
as  his  daily  wage.  Our  lowest  daily  wage  for  common  lalxir  at  this  writing  is  $5  per 
dnjr,  gr)  that  as  shown  al>ove  we  pay  7.H4  cents  for  lalxir  per  pound  of  formic  acid, 
while  the  German  manufacturer  would  only  have  to  pay  0.86  rent  per  pound  of 
formic  acid.  In  other  W)rds.  the  labor  cost  entering  directly  into  the  production  of 
formic  acid  is  7  cents  per  pound  greater  in  this  country  tlian  it  is  in  Germany  at  the 
present  day.  Nor  does  this  tell  me  whole  8U)rv.  The  same  difference  in  labor  c(»t« 
which  applies  to  tlie  labor  employed  in  the  cfirect  manufacture  of  formic  acid  also 
applies  ui  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer  in  the  labor  used  for  the  production 
of  the  required  raw  materials. 
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is  will  be  noted,  we  use  per  pouod  ol  tonMc  acid  law  oiateriab  lo  the  velue  oi 
7.85  ceots  end  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  this  raw  material  ooet  is 
reprasented  by  labor,  or  alj^ost  2  cents  per  {w^nd.  This  labor  the  German  obtains 
for  0.2  cent  per  pound;  so  that  the  labor  required  in  the  production  of  raw  nutterials 
osed  in  a  pound  of  ionoic  acid  costs  in  this  country  1.8  cents  per  pound  foore  than 
in  Germany.^ 

Summarizing  these  facts,  they  show  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  paying, 
ior  labor  only,  8.75  cents  more  per  pound  of  fomiic  acid  than  his  German  competitor. 

Since  labor  is  also  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  plant  equipment,  trans- 
portation and  other  items  of  indirect  manufacturing  costs,  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
tbe  advantage  of  8.75  cents  per  pound  of  formic  acid  which  the  German  manufacturer 
enjoys  over  the  American  manufacturer  by  no  means  expresses  the  full  advantage. 

At  the  present  time,  formic  aoid  is  sold  at  around  15  cents  per  pound,  which  is  3 
cents  per  pound  below  our  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  For  die  time  being,  therefore, 
our  factory  has  been  compelled  to  close  down. 

\  dutv  of  7}  cents  per  pound  will  by  no  means  exclude  importations,  because,  as 
shovn  above,  the  advantage  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  by  saving  in  the 
co«t  of  labor  more  than  offsets  this  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound.  The  laying  of  such 
•  duty,  however,  would  encourage  the  American  manufacturer  to  build  up  the  busi- 
nees,  and  while  they  always  will  be  subject  to  foreign  competition,  even  under  such 
a  duty,  they  would  be  better  able  to  meet  this  competitiQii. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  affords  only  one-third  of  the  protec- 
tion now  that  it  did  in  1913  when  it  was  enacted,  and  it  was  inadequate  then. 

The  United  States  Tariff  CommisBion  in  Tariff  Information  Series  No.  13  gives  the 
declared  value  of  formic  acid  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915  at  less  than 
5  cents  per  pound,  so  that  a  duty  of  1^  cents  at  that  time  was  equivalent  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  more  than  80  per  cent.  To-day  our  actual  coat  of  manufacture  is 
approximate! V  18  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  material  has 
been  dumped  by  foreign  manufacturers  during  the  recent  months  on  the  American 
market  has  been  15  cents  per  poimd,  and  the  duty  paid  thereon  of  1^  cents  per  pound , 
therefore,  now  represents  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  10  per  cent  instead  of  30  per 
cent,  the  duty  fixed  by  the  act  of  1913. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  essential  that  this  country  have  within  its  borders  a 
dependable  production  of  formic  acid,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  American 
manufacturers  and  industries  to  rely  entirely  uFM>n  foreign  sources  of  supply.  The 
imposition  of  7|  cents  per  poimdon  Formic  acid  will  make  possible  the  contmuance  of 
the  industry  here.  W  nile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  duty  which  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize 
the  labor  cost  between  this  country  and  abroad  will  result  in  the  American  niarket 
going  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  the  destruction  of  a  large  capital  investment  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  remunerative  employment  of  American  workmen. 

FORMATE  OP  SODA. 

Formate  of  soda  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  but  it  car- 
ries a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  5  of  the  act. 

It  is  recanimended  that  a  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per  p^und  be  levied  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  tbe  cost  of  labor  and  to  relieve  the  American  manufacturer  of  oxalic 
acid  and  formic  acid  of  dependence  for  his  initial  raw  material  on  foreign  countries. 

Formate  of  soda  is  manufactured  from  caustic  soda  and  carbon  monoxide  gas  and 
its  principal  if  not  its  sole  use  is  that  of  forming  the  intermediate  product  from 
vhich  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  are  manufactured. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1914  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  formate  of  soda  were  im- 
ported into  this  coun^,  all  of  which  came  from  Germany.  Since  1916,  the  Victor 
Ihemical  Works  has  been  producing  formate  of  soda  on  a  large  scale  and  it  has  now 
a  manufacturing  capacity  of  approximately  8,000,000  pounds  per  year.  All  of  the 
fonnate  of  soda  heretofore  produced  by  this  company  hds  been  used  by  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid. 

li  this  country  is  to  produce  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid,  it  is  essential  that  the 
domestic  manufacturers  produce  their  own  formate  of  soda.  Unless  they  do  so,  the 
American  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  industry  would  be  dependent  on  a  material 
of  foreign  manufacture,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  basic  raw  materials,  caustic 
soda  and  coke,  are  available  in  ample  supply  in  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in  Tariff  Information  Series 
No.  13,  suggested  the  placing  of  a  relatively  high  duty  on  formate  of  soda.  In  prac- 
tics  it  reqmies  2.1  pouads  of  formate  of  soda  to  produce  1  pound  of  oxalic  acid  and 
shout  1.65  pounds  of  formate  of  soda  to  produce  1  pound  of  formic  acid.    In  our 
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statement  before  this  committee  in  reference  to  oxalie  acid  and  formic  acid  we  have 
recommended  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid  and  7i  cents  per  pound 
on  formic  acid,  and  the  reasons  aavanced  in  these  statements  for  such  duties  apply 
wi th  full  force  to  formate  of  soda.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  this  country" 's 
interests  would  be  best  served  if  the  duty  on  formate  of  soda  were  placed  even  hig&er 
than  we  recommended,  so  as  to  prohibit  importation  entirely;  thus  compelling  the 
manufactured  of  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acici  in  this  countrv  to  produce  themselves 
the  formate  of  soda  from  the  basic  raw  materials  available  here  and  not  have  this 
industry  dependent  for  its  initial  raw  material  on  a  product  manufactured  abroad. 

August  Kochs,  President. 

TANNIC  ACID. 

[Paragraph  1.] 
F.  Q.  ZmSSEB,  OF  ZINSSSB  k  CO.,  HASTINQ6  ON  HITDSON,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Zinsser.  liir.  Chainnan,  I  am  put  down  here  to  speak  on 
h}7droqiiinone.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  comes  under  the  coal-tar 
products.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  some  of  the  gentlemen 
said  here  ahout  tannic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  except  that  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ({uestion  has  not  been 
brought  out  sufficiently  strong  that  the  classification  on  nutgall  ex- 
tracts should  be  changed.  They  are  now  in  the  list  at  three-eightlis 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  Thev  are  nothing  really  but  pure  tannic  acid 
desiccated  in  water,  and  tney  can  be  very  easily  designated  and  sold 
as  pure  tannic  acid. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before  me  are  chiefly  producers 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  article  and  not  of  the  teclmical. 
This  technical  tannic  acid  is  now  brought  in  from  China  as  nutgall 
extract,  and  unless  that  classification  is  changed  we  shall  either  have 
to  fight  each  importation  or  stop  the  manufactm-e  of  the  technical 
product  here, 

I  have  handed  in  a  brief  on  this  subject,  and  with  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  change  it,  as  I  put  in  ad  valorem  duties,  and  according 
to  your  wish  I  would  prefer  to  put  in  the  straight  duties.  If  you  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  take  these  briefs  home  with  me  and  sub- 
mit others. 

Mr.  Garner.  Won't  you  be  good  enough  to  submit  both  duties, 
since  you  have  originally  prepared  your  brief  on  ad  valorem  duties 
and  now  wish  to  substitute  specific  duties?  Won't  you  be  good 
enough  to  file  your  brief  as  you  had  originally  prepared  it,  and  then 
make  the  substitution  of  the  specific  duties ) 

Mr.  Zinsser.  We  have  done  that. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say  for  your  consideration. 
The  statement  was  maae  here  that  European  chemists  are  very 
'  much  superior  to  the  American  chemists,  and  I,  as  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity, wish  to  object  to  that  very  seriously.  I  think  we  have 
proven  our  worth  during  the  war,  and  we  can  hire  better  American 
chemists  than  we  can  European  chemists,  whom  we  can  have  at 
half  the  price,  but  we  do  not  believe  they  are  worth  what  we  pay 
them  at  half  the  price. 

V'RiEP  OF  ZiNSSBR  &  Co.,  Hastinqs-ttpon-Husdov,  N.  Y. 

The  following:  facts  referring  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  1,  are  refli>ectfully  submit- 
ted for  your  o^inyideration: 

Change  of  duty  on  tannic  acid  from  5  cents  to  20  ce&ta,  or,  if  ad  valorem,  30  per 
cent. 
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Change  of  duty  on  gallic  acid  from  6  cents  to  25  cents,  or,  if  ad  valorem,  30  per 
cent. 

Change  of  duty  on  pyrogalUc  acid  from  12  cents  to  40  cents,  or,  if  ad  valorem,  30 
percent. 

We  recommend  these  changes  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  market  with  foreign 
manufactures. 

The  tannic-acid  industry'  i**  of  long  standing.  The  undersigned  have  mamifactiu ed 
this  product  for  28  years. '  The  dutv  was  then  50  cents  ])er  pound  and  was  gradually 
reduced  until  the  Underwood  tauff  imposed  a  duty  of  only  5  cents  per  pound.  Dur- 
ing the  few  monthe  this  tatiff  was  in  operation  before  the  outbieak  of  tiie  war,  offers 
of  these  commodities  were  made  by  German  firms  far  below  the  maiket  piice  and  in 
manv  cases  below  our  cost  of  manufacture.  We  quote  verbatim  from  one  letter,  cer- 
tified copv  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Taiifi  Boaid,  where  a  manufacturer  anxious 
to  establish  an  agency  writes  as  follows:  "These  duties  shall  now  be  not  only  din;in- 
ish«i  but  practically  abolished.''  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  present  duties 
are  inadequate.  The  manufactiu'e  of  these  products  has  become  more  important, 
due  to  the  fact  that  ffallo  tannin  and  its  derivatives  form  the  basis  of  a  laige  number 
of  valuable  dyes  which  aie  now  made  in  this  country,  and  the  further  develo])ment 
and  permanent  establishment  of  these  fast  colors  will  make  the  Tnited  States  inde- 
pen<fcit  of  foreign  goods.  Tannic  acid,  under  the  name  of  iwwdered  or  dry  nutgall 
extract,  baa  for  the  last  few  years  been  brought  in  from  China  at  prices  v  er>'  little 
above  the  cost  of  raw  materials  to  us. 

(rallic  acid  is  the  main  ingredient  of  gallocyanine,  a  olue  color  ver>'  extensively 
used  for  the  dyeing  of  navy  blues  during  the  war  and  almost  the  only  blue  color  avail- 
able at  that  time.  Gallic  and  pvrogallic  acids  are  used  for  the  manufactuie  of  coeru- 
leine.  a  &ut  green  dye,  alizarine  brown,  gallan.ine  blue,  delphine  blue,  celestine  blue, 
and  many  other  similar  dyestuffs. 

Two  hundred  and  Ufty  inen  and  twenty  graduate  chemists  are  employed  by  us  in 
the  production  of  these  products  and  the  ilevelopn  ent  of  their  derivatives. 

The  duties  asked  for  are,  to  our  best  knowledge,  equivalent  to  difierences  in  cost 
of  production,  comprising  wages,  scientific  supei intend ence,  hi^jher  cost  of  equip- 
ment, and  laiger  invested  cayntal  in  the  United  States  as  couij»ared  ^^  ith  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries  where  similar  products  are  manufactured.  Trie  fluctuation  of  foreign 
exchange  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  detailed  and  exact  account  of  tnese  differences. 

We  would  call  your  attention  also  to  an  error  in  classification  of  nutgall  and  sumac 
extracts,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  30.  These  are  classified  as  tanning  materials. 
Neither  are  used  for  tanning,  and  gall  extract  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  (jail 
extract  is  a  si^lution  of  tannic  acid  in  water  and  caiTies  a  dutv  of  three-eighths  cent 
per  pound,  which  practically  ^-ipes  out  the  duty  on  tannic  acid,  as  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  evaporate  the  water  and  convert  the  gall  extract  into  a  higli- class  tannic 
acid.  The  duty  should  be  the  same  tw  that  on  tannic  acid,  based  on  the  percentage 
of  tannin  contained  in  the  var>  ing  strengths  of  the  extracts. 

F.  G.  Zixs.sER,  President, 

OXALIC  ACID. 

[Paragraph  1.] 
AUGUST  XOCHS,   OF  THS  VICTOB  CHEMICAL  WORKS,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Kocns.  Gentlemen,  wo  were  established  in  1002,  bnt  the  f^om- 
moditv  we  are  especially  interested  in  is  oxalic  acid,  which  we  first 
took  up  in  1914. 

Our  factory  began  production  in  about  1916.  Our  present  invest- 
ment in  the  oxalic  plant  is  about  $600,000.  We  employ  at  the  present 
time  about  200  men  in  that  plant.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  very  important 
product.  It  is  used  in  laundries  very  extensively,  in  tfie  manufac- 
ture of  dyes,  especially  in  malachite  green,  which  fs  a  color  now  being 
made  in  this  country,  also  in  textile  work,  bleacliing,  and  tanning. 

The  consumption  of  oxalic  acid  prior  to  the  war  w  as  about  10,000,- 
000  pounds  per  year.  Of  this,  about  8,000,000  pounds  were  importea  ; 
practically  all  of  that  from  Germany.    The  balance,  or  about  20 
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per  cent  of  the  domestic  consiunption,  was  produced  by  one  concern 
in  Bradford.  Pa.,  the  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.  They  have  been 
in  business  lor  a  great  number  of  years.  They  failed  once  and  were 
then  reorganized.  According  to  tne  record  of  yarious  hearings  be- 
fore the  committees  of  Congress,  they  haye  lost  money  every  year, 
for  the  reason  that  their  cost  of  production  was  greater  than  the 
market  price  made  by  the  importers  in  this  country. 

Otu*  own  costs  to-day  oi  oxalic  acid,  as  figured  for  the  last  thrfM 
months,  ending  October  31,  when  we  snut  down,  were  24 J  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  that  sold  at  what  price  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Before  the  war  that  sold  at  around  7  cents — 7  or  8 
cents  a  pound.  Its  declared  value,  however,  was  given  as  6  cents,  for 
customs  purposes.  Of  course,  during  the  war  very  little — practically 
none — of  this  product  came  in.  However,  during  the  last  six  months 
importations  nave  been  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  and  foreign  oxalic 
acid  is  selling  at  around  15  cents  a  pound  in  the  American  market 
now,  which  is  10  cents  below  our  cost  of  production.  As  a  conso- 
quence,  we  are  not  producing  any. 

I  might  say  that  at  the  same  time  that  this  material  was  selling  in 
this  country  at  15  cents  a  poimd  it  was  being  quoted  in  England  and 
Germany  at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and 
I  beheve  that  that  is  tne  price  abroad  to-day.  I  am  referring  now 
to  quotations  of  about  a  month  ago. 

Air.  Ix)NOWORTH.  You  mean  they  are  dumping  it  here? 

Mr.  Kocns.  They  are  dumping  it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Copley.  What  woidd  oe  their  object  of  dumping  it  into  tliis 
country  at  15  cents? 

Mr.  Kociis.  To  discourage  the  manufacture  in  America. 

Mr.  Copley.  I  mean  how  would  they  consent  to  a  loss  of  10  cents 
on  the  sale  in  order  to  discourage  the  American  manufacturer! 

Mr.  KocHS.  That  is  what  they  do. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  our  labor  cost  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid  is 
10.8  cents. 

Mr.  Copley.  I  am  not  questioning  that  fact,  but  you  say  it  sells 
over  there  for  25  cents,  and  they  are  dumping  it  here  at  15  cents. 
The  question  is^  What  causes  that  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  They  are  making  a  profit  on  the  material  on  the  other 
side  and  selling  it  here  below  cost  or  at  cost  for  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Copley.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  KoCHS.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their  surplus  and  of 
discouraging  tlie  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  know  that  that  15  cents  a  pound  is  their 
cost?    It  might  be  less  than  15  cents. 

Mr.  KocHS.  It  might  be;  yes,  sir. 

If  I  might  be  permitted,  I  will  just  tell  you  where  they  have  a  big 
advantage  over  us.  Our  labor  cost,  direct  labor  cost,  is  10.8  cents 
per  pound,  or  almost  11  cents.  That  means  the  actual  factory  labor 
m  producing  oxalic  acid  from  the  raw  materials  which  we  use  and 
which  are  caustic  soda,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  coke. 

^fr.  LoNOWORTH.  In  other  words,  about  50  per  cent  of  your  cost 
is  labor.    Of  your  actual  cost  about  50  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr,  KoCHs.  Almost;  yes.  It  is  fully  50  per  cent,  if  you  figure 
the  labor  which  enters  into  the  raw  materials.    Our  raw  material 
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cost  is  11.54  cents,  and  I  have  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  that 
is  labor  cost.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know  more 
about  the  cost  of  coke  and  coal  than  I  do,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
far  off  when  I  say  that  a  quarter  of  that  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  who  have  not  become 
familiar  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
Mr.  Pahner,  in  January,  two  years  ago,  in  his  report,  beginning  on 
page  25,  where  he  points  out  meX  some  time  before  the  war  I  think 
two  or  possibly  three  factories  started  up  in  this  country  with  Ameri- 
can capital,  making  oxalic  acid  and  some  other  chemicals?  There 
were  two  establishments  in  the  country  making  that  same  material. 
The  price  of  the  article  was  7  cents  a  pound,  as  I  now  remember. 
When  the  new  institutions  got  into  operation,  the  old  factories  cut 
the  price  down  to  4.4  cents  a  pound,  wd  then  to  2.2  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  three  new  factories  had  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

One  gentleman  appeared  before  our  committee  and  testified  that 
he  was  obliged  to  buy  his  own  plant  in  at  a  sheriff^s  sale.  They 
closed,  and  the  war  came  on,  and  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  the 
article,  and  such  a  demand  for  it,  that  those  factories  started  up 
^ain  and  became  prosperous,  and  then  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  factories  that  brought  about  the  war  on  prices 
might  be  controlled  by  foreign  capital,  and  upon  investigation  he 
found  that  they  were  owned  by  German  capital  and  were  branch 
institutions  of  the  parent  company  in  Germany,  and  took  them  over 
under  the  war  measure  which  authorized  him  to  do  so,  and  sold  them 
to  American  capital.  But  I  am  ahead  of  my  story.  When  the  three 
factories  closea  down  those  two  remaining  factories  put  the  price 
back  to  9  cents  a  pound,  above  where  it  sold  before  the  three  new 
factories  were  built.  The  point  is  that  the  Germans  were  guilty  of 
unfair  competition,  in  selling  below  cost  to  destroy  American  com- 
petition.   That  is  your  idea  now  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes.  Of  course  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  happened 
in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  his  report,  and  he  has  made  a  very 
excellent  detailed  statement  on  that. 

Mr.  EocHS.  Yes*     I  have  not  read  that  report. 

There  hf»  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  this  morning  about  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Germany.  There  are  some  statistics  on  that  available 
right  here  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  have  figmres  that  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Germany,  of  conunon  labor,  was  40  marks,  in  our 
brief.  I  find  it  is  a  little  less  than  that.  I  find  it  varies.  Here  is 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
of  November,  of  the  Labor  Review,  which  gives  a  cost  for  the  first 
qualter  of  1920  ranging  from  30  marks  to  39  marks. 

Mr.  LoNotroBTH.  That  is  about  60  cents  in  our  money  ? 

Mr.  KoGHS.  Fifty-four  cents.     That  is  what  we  figure  the  cost. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  therefore  11  per  cent  of  our 
labor  cost,  the  cost  of  labor  which  enters  into  our  product,  which  is 
13.7  cents  pei  pound. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  are  your  labor  costs  per  day  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  We  are  paying  $5  tor  a  10-hour  day. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Against  54  cents  in  the  same  line  of  business  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  common  labor — unskilled  labor. 
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Mr.  TiMBKRLAKE.  Do  they  work  10  hours  a  day,  or  more,  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  I  have  no  specific  information,  but  I  understand  the 
hours  have  been  cut.     I  thmk  they  work  1 0  hours  now. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  it  costs  us  12  cents  per  pound  more 
to  make  oxalic  acid  for  labor  cost,  just  the  actual  labor  cost  entering 
into  this  product,  than  it  costs  the  German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  GuEKN.  Which  process  do  you  use  ^ 

Mr.  KocHS.  We  use  the  synthetic  process. 

Mr.  Grrex.  That  is  one  of  the  latest  invented  processes?  That 
is  a  superior  process  *( 

Mr.  KocHs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  advantages  over  the  other 
processes,  which  our  competitors  will  not  admit.  However,  that 
IS  the  process  used  in  Germany. 

Mr.  IjOxoworth.  When  you  say  the  foreign  price  is  25  cents, 
do  you  mean  in  our  money '( 

Mr.  KocHs.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  figures,  2  shillings  2  pence  on  the 
English  product,  and  I  think  it  was  42  or  44  marks  per  kilogram  on 
the  German  product. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  wanted  it  to  bo  clear  that  it  was  figured  in  our 
money. 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir:  in  gold,  for  comparative  purposes. 

Of  course,  if  the  industry  is  to  live  in  this  country  this  difference 
in  labor  cost  must  be  equalized  somehow,  and  it  is  therrfore  that  we 
recommend  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  as  necessary  under  prosent 
conditions.  If  conditions  change,  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  think 
thov  will  in  the  next  few  months,  we  will  know  more  about  it  then.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Germans,  or 
the  foreigner,  so  far  as  labor  cost  goes,  and  to  ask  nothing  for  profit, 
because  we  can  take  care  of  that  part  ourselves. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  take  your  chances  with 
the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Kocns.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely,  as  a  matter  ol  business,  and  I 
think  every  manufacturer  should  be  wiHing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  T  wish  they  would  all  agree  with  you 

Mr.  Kocns.  I  was  surprised  at  some  of  the  statements  made  here. 
All  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  need  this  rate  of  duty  if  we  are  going  to 
stay  in  business.  Unless  we  receive  adequate  protection  we  will 
have  to  dose  up  the  shop,  discharge  our  workmen,  and  lose  our  ous* 
tomers,  and  this  country  will  again  be  dependent  for  this  important 
material  on  foreign  sources  of  supply.  In  view  of  the  expenence  of 
the  last  few  vears  such  dependence  on  foreign  countries  would 
hardly  seem  wise. 

Mr.  Copley.  You  think,  Mr.  Kochs,  if  they  should  succeed  in 
CTinding  out  the  American  manufacturers,  they  would  again  put 
tiie  price  up? 

Mr.  Kocns.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  An  antidumping  law  would  help  vou,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Kochs.  An  antidumping  clause  in  the  tarii)P,  and  some  other 
arrangement  which  would  equalize  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  would  put  the  industry  in  the  best  of  shape. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  price  was  down  to  7 
cents  before  these  other  companies  came  in  and  mined  the  business? 
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How  did  they  happen  to  get  the  manufacture  down  to  that  price,  as 
the  chairman  stated  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  My  understanding  is  that  it  was  never  7  cents  in  this 
country.     If  it  was  at  7,  it  was  below  cost,  I  think. 

Mr.  CoPLBT.  Mr.  Kochs,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  then . 
instead  of  being  50  cents  an  hour,  as  it  is  now,  was  around  17  f  »  '"!U 
cents  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OoPLBY.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  coke,  for  which 
you  have  been  paying  as  high  as  $24  a  ton,  was  then  about  $5.50? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Copley.  And  is  it  not  a  tact  that  the  cost  of  coal  for  which 
yoQ  have  paid  as  high  as  $11  and  $12  a  ton,  was  then  $2.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Copley.  Tliat  is  the  explanation  ? 

Mr.  KooHS.  That  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  world  demand 
for  oxalic  acid  is  greater  now? 

Mr.  KocHS.  The  world  demand  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  it  not  being  used  now  for  many  more  different 
purposes? 

Mr.  KocHS.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  growing  in  this  country.  I  think 
especially  on  account  of  our  die  industry,  which  is  an  infant  industry 
and  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  war,  and  there  are  other  large  consumers 
of  oxahc  acid. 

Mr.  Green.  I  might  say  with  reference  to  the  report,  that  the 
7  cents  that  was  mentioned  by  the  chairman  as  the  market  price, 
was  a  secret  price. 

Mr.  KocHS.  Quite  so. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  doubtful  practices  indulged  in  in  that  time. 
I  have  heard  of  them.  They  were  really  before  my  time.  There  is 
another  manufacturer  here  who  is  very  much  interested  in  oxalic 
acid  and  who  knows  of  his  own  knowlrage  a  great  deal  about  that. 

BuEF  OF  Victor  Chemical  Works,  Cmcvoo,  III. 

Oxalic  acid  now  appears  in  paragraph  1  of  Schedule  A  of  the  dutiable  list  of  the 
ppeapnt  law,  which  levies  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
late  be  increased  to  10  cents  per  pound,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  is  more  than  10  cents  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid  higher  than  it  is  in  Germany, 
the  principal  foreign  producer.  Prior  to  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  United 
States  market  for  oxalic  acid,  and  now  is  again  exporting  oxalic  acid  into  this  country 
in  ronstantly  increasing  volume. 

Oxalic  acid  is  used  in  laundries  in  a  large  way  to  neutralize  the  alkali  and  is  the 
best  acid  rinse  for  that  piupose,  because,  when  properly  tised,  it  does  not  injuriously 
affect  the  ^biic.  It  has  an  important  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dves,  especially 
malachite  green,  which  prior  to  the  war  was  all  imported  from  abroad,  but  which  is 
now  manufiactured  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this  country,  and  is  employed  to  a  large 
extent  in  dyeing  and  printing  textiles,  especially  dyeing  wool  on  a  chrome  mordant. 
Further,  it  finds  employment  in  the  bleaching  of  straw  articles^  especially  hats,  in 
the  manufacttire  of  cleaning  compoimds  and  metal  polishes,  m  tne  bleaching  ot 
leathers,  wood,  cork,  and  ahellac,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Salts  of  oxalic  acid  also  fmd  employment  in  the  tanning  and  other  industries. 
Oxalic  acid  is  a  product  of  great  importance  to  many  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
vho  prior  to  the  war  had  to  depend  on  foreign  manufacturers  for  their  supplies. 
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AMOUNT  CONSUMED  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  but  one  manufacturer  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  United  States. 
viz :  The  American  Alkali  A  Acid  Co. ,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  We  estimate  that  their  annual 
production  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  pounds.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
prewar  years,  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  approzi- 
mateljr  8,000  000  pounds.  (See  Tariff  Infonnation,  Series  No.  13,  United  States  Tariff 
Commission.)  Tne  total  consumption  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  country,  therefore,  in  those 
years  is  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  pounds. 

About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  oxalic  acid  imported  into  this  country  was  of  German 
manufacture,  about  12}  per  cent  was  the  product  of  northei^  Norway,  and  12}  per 
cent  the  product  of  the  L  nited  Kingdom. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  but  one  American  manufactiurer  producing  ox^c  acid  on 
a  large  scale.  This  was  the  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  which 
manufactured  oxalic  acid  from  sawdust. 

In  1916  and  1917,  after  several  years  of  research  work  and  the  erection  of  a  large  plant, 
this  company,  the  Victor  Chemical  Works,  of  Chica^,  111.,  began  the  manufacture,  on 
a  comm^cial  scale,  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  synthetic  process,  using  carbon  monoxide 
gas  and  caustic  soda  as  its  principal  raw  materials. 

The  investment  to  date  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Works  in  its  plant  is  in  excess  of 
$600,000.  Its  plant  is  designed  to  produce  5,000,000  pounds  per  year,  which  produc- 
tion C9k  be  increased  by  plant  addition. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  Victor  ('hemical  Works  was  producing  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  pounds  per  year,  but  owin^  to  the  effect  on  the  market  of  heavy  importations 
offered  to  the  consuming  trade  in  this  country  at  considerably  below  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, the  plant  is  noW  closed  down. 

Besides  the  two  American  manufactiurtfrs  who  ar^  still  in  business,  viz:  The  Ameri* 
can  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.  and  the  Victor  C'hemical  Works,  the  following  comiianieB  manu* 
factured  oxalic  acid  in  this  country  until  recently: 

The  North  American  Chemical  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Essex  Co.,  Lawrence,  Maas. 

Semmet-Solvay  C/O.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Industrial  Co.,  New  York  City. 

These  four  manufacturers,  however,  finding  themselves  unable  to  compete,  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  dismantled  their  factories. 

If  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  oxalic  acid  are  afforded  the  reasonably  adequate 
protection  of  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  the  preset  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
country  are  ample  to  supply  ail  the  oomestic  rectuireaents,  and  it  is  sue  also  to  predict 
that  any  increase  in  the  demand  would  be  quickly  met  by  the  extension  of  existing 
plant  facilities^  or  by  new  companies  entering  the  field. 

The  productioU  of  10,000,000  poimds  of  oxalic  acid  per  year  requires  about  1,000  men 
in  the  direct  manufacture.  To  these  should  be  added  about  300  more  men,  who  are 
emploved  in  the  production  of  raw  materials  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Works  are  caustic  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  Ume^ 
coal  and  coke,  so  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  find  employment  in  the  oxalic 
acid  industry,  and  because  of  it,  may  be  conservatively  stated  as  1,300  men. 

PRODUCTION   COSTS  AND  COSTS  IN   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  oxalic  acid  during  the  foiu*  months  ending 
October  31,  1920,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  and  the  last  figures  of  con- 
tinuous operation  available,  diow  a  manufactui'ng  cost  of  24i  cents  per  pound  of  oxalic 

acid.    This  cost  is  made  up  as  foHows: 

Per  pound. 

Labor ^ 10.8 

llaw  materials 11. 54 

All  other  expenses,  including  power,  factory  operation,  depreciation  (not 
interest,  nor  overhead,  nor  selluig  expense) ^ 1. 91 

24. 25 

As  stated  before,  75  per  cent  of  all  the  oxalic  acid  imported  into  this  country  in  pre- 
war years,  came  from  German}^,  and  it  is  the  German  product  which  is  entering  cur 
market  again,  and  which  is  being  offered  at  prices  below  our  cost  of  production.  A 
comparison,  therefore,  with  the  cost  in  Germany  is  important. 
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Our  latest  infomiatioii  is  that  the  Gennan  worlaran  receives  the  equivalent  of  54 
emt8  ae  his  daily  wage.  Our  lowest  daily  waffe  for  common  labor  at  this  writing  is 
16  per  day »  bo  that,  as  shown  above,  we  paid  10.8  cents  for  labor,  per  pound  of  oxalic 
tdd  pfodvced  during  the  last  four  montns  of  our  operation,  while  the  German  manu- 
teturer  woald  only  have  to  pay  1.16  cents  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid.  In  other  words, 
the  labor  cost  eoteriiig  directly  into  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  is  9.64  cents  per 
pound  greftter  than  it  is  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  Nor  does  this  tell  the  whole 
Btory.  The  same  difference  in  labor  cost  which  applies  to  the  labor  employed  in  the 
dirpct  manafacture  of  oxaKc  acid,  also  applies  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer 
in  the  labor  used  for  the  production  of  raw  materials. 

As  will  be  noted  from  our  factory  cost  sheet,  we  use,  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid,  raw 
materials  to  the  value  of  11.54  cents,  and  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  this  raw  material  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  or  about  2.9  cents  per  pound.  This 
labor  the  German  obtains  for  0.31  cent,  so  that  the  labor  required  in  the  production  of 
tibe  raw  material  used  in  a  pound  of  oxalic  acid,  costs  in  tnis  country  2.69  cents  per 
pound  more  than  in  Germany. 

Samiil«rlzing  these  facts,  they  show  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  paying,  for 
labor  only,  12.83  cents  per  pound  more  than  his  German  comi>etitor. 

Since  labor  is  also  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  plant  equipment,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  items  of  indirect  manufacturing  costs,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the 
advaiita^  ei  12.33  cents  per  potmd  of  oxalic  acid,  which  the  German  manufacturer 
enjoys  over  the  American  producer,  by  no  means  expresses  the  full  advantage. 

XETRODS  OP  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

German  oxalic  acid  has  been  sold  during  the  last  few  months  at  prices  ranging  from 
15  cents  to  19  cents  per  pound,  which  was  so  far  below  our  cost  of  production  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  meet  such  price,  and  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  dis- 
charge our  men  and  to  suspend  factory  oi)erationd.  While  prices  ae  low  as  15  cents 
per  pcmnd  were  quotcxl,  our  advices  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Germany 
were  that  oxalic  acid  was  being  sold  in  ^ose  countries  at  the  same  time  at  a  price  equal 
to  30  cents  per  pound.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  these  goods  were  dumped 
on  the  United  Statea  market,  probably  to  get  rid  of  surplus  stocks,  and  also  to  put  the 
American  manufacturer  out  m  busincBS. 

Not  having  been  in  the  buainess  prior  to  1914,  we  did  not  come  in  contact  with  such 
UB^or  and  deetmctive  business  methods  until  lately,  but  we  refer  to  hearins  on  H.  R. 
4870,  June  10-11,  1919,  where  the  representative  of  the  American  Alkali  &  Acid 
Co.  testified  that  during  the  years  1909  to  1914  they  had  lost  on  an  average  of  $100,000 
per  year  because  of  the  market  conditions  created  by  importation  of  oxalic  acid  of 
Gennan  origin. 

We  also  quote  trcm  an  article  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  former  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, written  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  19,  1919,  which  refers  to  oxalic 
acid,  as  follows: 

**In  1901,  when  there  was  none  of  it  produced  in  this  country,  it  was  sold  by  the 
Germans  at  about  16  cents.  Two  years  later,  when  the  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co. 
began  producing,  tiie  price  was  at  once  dropped  to  4.7  cents,  at  about  which  point  it 
remained  for  four  years,  when  the  American  company  shut  down.  Thereupon  the 
Germans  jumped  the  price  to  9  cents.  When  the  factory  reopened  the  price  was 
lowered  again,  and  in  1908  the  American  company  failed." 

At  the  present  time  our  oxalic-acid  factory  is  closed  entirely,  and  we  understand 
that  the  other  American  oxalic-acid  factory  nas  suspended  operations,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Since  the  armistice  the  four  other  manufacturers  above  mentioned,  who 
had  constructed  plants  to  manufacture  oxalic  acid,  have  discharged  their  employees, 
closed  their  works,  and  abandoned  the  business. 

We  subnut  that  the  record  is  rather  complete  as  to  the  destructive  eff^t  of  this  for- 
eim  competition  on  American  manufacturers. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  1)  cents  per  pound  affords  only  one-third  of  the  pro- 
tection now  that  it  did  in  1913,  when  it  was  enacted,  and  it  was  inadequate  then. 

The  United  Statea  Tariff  Comiiiisgion.  in  "Tariff  Information,  Series  No.  13,*'  givea 
the  approximate  value  of  oxalic  acid  during  the  prewar  years  9111,  1912,  1913,  and 
1914,  at  approximately  5  cents  per  pound,  so  that  a  duty  of  H  cents  at  that  time  was 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  To-day  our  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture is  approximately  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  material 
has  been  dumped  during  recent  months  on  the  American  market  has  been  15  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  duty  paid  thereon,  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  therefore  now  represents 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  oiUy  10  per  cent  instei&d  of  30  per  cent,  the  duty  fixed  by  the 
let  of  1913. 
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RATS  OP  10  GKVrS  PER  POITND  OH  RE 7E NOBS. 

A  dutv  of  10  cents  per  pound  will  by  no  means  exclude  importations,  because,  __ 
shown  above,  the  advantage  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  nas  of  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  labor  more  than  offsets  this  duty  of  10  cents.  lA3*ing  of  such  a  duty,  however, 
will  encourage  the  American  manufacturers  to  build  up  the  business,  and  while  they 
always  will  be  subject  to  foreign  competition,  even  under  such  a  duty,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  meet  this  competition. 

It  is  expected  that  the  imports  would  decline,  but  even  if  they  were  cut  in  hall, 
and  instead  of  imports  of  8,000,000  pounds,  these  were  reduced  to  only  4,000,000 
pounds,  there  would  still  be,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound,  a  tariff  revenue  of 
$400,000  per  year,  as  compared  with  a  revenue  of  $120,000  derived  fiom  the  importa^ 
tion  of  8,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  riuantity  imported  during  1912,  1913^  and 
1914.  Besides  this,  the  Government  receives  taxes  fix>m  the  domestic  corporationa 
and  from  the  600  to  1,300  American  workmen,  chemists,  and  business  men  who  fiiKi 
employment  in  the  industry. 

A  duty  of  less  than  10  cents  per  pound  will  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the 
industry  to  continue,  and  a  lower  rate  than  this  would  probably  mean  handing  over 
^e  market  to  the  forei^  manufacturers,  making  Amencan  industary  dependent  for 
an  important  raw  matenal  on  forei^  sources. 

It  would  also  mean  the  destruction  of  a  large  capital  investment  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  remunerative  employment  of  hundreds  of  American  workmen. 

C.  S.  McCAFFEBTT,   SSCBSTABT  AND  TBSAStr&KK  AMBBICAN  ALKALI 

*  ACm  CO.,  BBADFOBD,  PA. 

Mr.  McCafferty.  C.  E.  McCafferty,  secretary  and  treasurer 
American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  Bradford,  ra.    [Reading:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  sentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  American 
Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
United  States,  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee  the  loliowine  data: 

Oxalic  acid  now  appears  in  paragraph  1  of  Schedule  A  of  the  dutianle  list  of  the 
present  law  which  provides  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  we  most  respectfully 
request  that  your  committee  recommend  that  tms  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  10 
cents  per  pound.  In  support  of  the  justice  of  our  request,  we  refer  you  to  the  state- 
ments of  Lewis  Emery,  jr.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  in  behalf  of  our  company,  part  2,  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  A, 
"Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints,"  January  7,  1913,  page  253:  also  to  the  data  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Information  Series  No.  13,  the  acids  of  para- 
pr&ph  1  and  related  materials  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  pages  S^Sk  to  65, 
inclusive. 

DESCRIPTION  AND   USES. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  solid  which  occurs  naturally  in  many  plants, 
especially  oxalis  ac<^to^lla  (wood  sorrel),  but  commercial  supplies  are  obtained  by 
chemical  processes  instead  of  extraction  from  natural  sources.  It  has  a  great  variety 
of  uses,  the  largest  probably,  in  commercial  laundries  as  an  acid  to  rinse  out  the  last 
traces  of  alkali  or  soap  and  to  remove  iron  Rtains.  It  is  also  used  in  the  dyeing  and 
printing  of  textiles,  for  bleaching  leather,  cork,  wood,  straw  and  shellac,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  metal  polishes  and  gas  mantels,  also  the  manufacture  of  malachite  green 
in  which  it  is  al)aolutoIy  necessary  and  this  latter  is  an  outcome  of  war  activities  and 
several  factories  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  are  dependent  upon 
oxalic  for  their  process.    Some  of  its  salts  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  photograpny. 

NATURE  OP  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  TO  WHICH  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  IS   <9UBJBCTBD. 

The  foreign  competition  originates  in  Norway,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
In  the  prewar  years  Germany  exported  more  oxalic  acid  to  the  United  States  than  all 
other  combined  countries,  amounting  to  6,020,120  pounds,  or  75  per  cent  of  a  total  of 
8,046,380  pounds  in  the  year  1913,  and  approximately  the  same  in  1914.  During  the 
war  years,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  large  amounts  of  oxalic  acid  were  imported  from 
Holland,  and  we  believe  that  the  oxafic  acid  shipped  from  Holland  either  originated 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  Germany  and  the  method  of  marketing  this  acid  followed  clpeely 
the  precedent  established  by  Germany. 
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ADAPTABILITY  OF  AMERICA  TO  PRODUCE  OXALIC  ACID. 

America  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  produce  oxalic  acid  as  she  produces  all  the  raw 
loftterialfl  which  enter  into  tne  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  sawdust  process, 
▼hich  is  used  by  our  company.  Prior  to  the  war,  we  were  largely  dependent  upon 
(lennany  for  potash,  but  Uie  development  of  wax  industries  have  brou£:ht  about  the 
production  of  potash  in  the  United  States.  The  raw  potash  is  not  adapted  to  our 
process,  but  when  manufactured  into  caustic  potash  it  answers  our  purpose.  Of 
codse,  the  price  of  American  potash  is  very  much  higher  than  the  potash  produced 
in  German y .  The  American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.  is  in  a  position ,  if  conditions  demand  it, 
to  produce  5.000,000  pounds  of  oxalic  acid  per  year.  In  the  prewar  years  our  reason 
for  not  producing  our  full  tonnage  was  due  to  the  losses  we  were  compelled  to  absorb 
in  competition  with  Germanv,  as  we  had  reduced  our  costs  to  a  minimum  and  as  these 
costs  were  higher  than  the  sales  price,  the  more  goods  we  produced  the  greater  our  loss. 
Ihuing  the  years  of  the  war,  our  failure  to  produce  was  due  to  our  inability  to  secure 
the  necessary  raw  matenals,  as  the  raw  materials  developed  in  the  United  States  were 
not  available  in  quantities  until  after  the  war  activities  were  over.  Under  the  present 
conditions  at  our  factory,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  poimds  a  day,  or 
about  2,000,000  pounds  per  year,  we  employ  about  100  men  at  an  average  wage  of  $5 
per  day,  as  agaii^  50  cents  per  day  in  Germany. 

TREND   OP  IMPORTS  AND   PRICES. 
[Extracts  taken  from  Tariff  Commission  report.] 

The  Tariff  Commission  figures  arc  incorporated  here  as  data  on  the  imports  of  oxalic 
acid  and  sale  prices  so  far  as  ax'ailable  from  1906  to  1919:   • 


On  or  about — 


Jia.  1... 
Apr.!.. 

Oet-1... 


1906 


5  -M 
5.4-6} 

6  -6{ 
6f  -7 


1907 


r 

8.6-4    , 
7f-8 
8i-9f  i 

8.1-8J ; 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

7-7i 

(H-7 
Gf-7 

6.4-7 
6.4-6.6 
6.1-6t 
72  -8 

7i-7i 
7i  -7} 
7.2-8 
7i-8 

7J-7J 
7i  -7 
7.1-8} 
7.1-7.7 

7.3-7^ 

7.4-7.8 
8.  l-8f 

8  -si 

7.1-71 
8    -8.1 
7.8-8 
72  -8 

Onoraboot— 

1914 

191o 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Jan.l 

7.l-7f 
7.4-71 
7|-7i 
18    -20 

13-14 
18-18.5 
25-26 
41-42 

.■50-51 
78-80 
i>Mi5 
(»-(i2 

47    -67 
44    -16 

46.5^7 
40    -49 

45-46 
45-40 
42-44 
41-42 

36-48 
39-32 
23-25 
23-24 

33-35 

Apr.  I 

24-35 

Julyl 

5t>-ti2 

Oet.i 

15-20 

The  prices  as  indicated  in  this  schedule  do  not  reflect  the  sales  price  so  far  as  tlie 
manufacturer  is  concerned,  as  the  actual  price  paid  the  manufacturer  is  much  lower 
than  the  retail  price,  due  to  the  fact  that  oxalic  acid  is  sold  largely  iu  laundry  supply 
bouses,  wholeeuue  chemical  houses,  and  wholesale  dru^:gi6ts,  who  must  of  a  necessity 
make  a  profit.  During  the  years  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  prices  registered  were 
more  or  less  created  by  the  enormous  number  of  chemical  brokers  who  appeared  in 
the  market  and  bought  and  sold  oxalic  acid  without  actual  delivery,  or  on  specula- 
tion and  the  price  of  such  sales  were  rt^tered  as  the  prevailing  market.  In  some 
cases  they  hao  to  make  actual  purchases  to  cover  sale  where  delivery  was  demanded, 
then  and  Uien  only  did  the  manufacturers  receive  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices 
asked.  The  broker,  as  a  rule,  made  a  firm  offer  for  their  requirements,  wluch  always 
was  leap  than  their  actual  sale  price,  so  they  would  be  a-ssured  of  a  profit. 

Extract  taken  from  Tariff  rommission's  report,  Series  No.  13,  pa<>e  62,  shows  by 
yeaiB  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  imports  of  oxalic  acid  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Note. — ^Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  decline  in  the  percentaj>e  of  the  ad 
valorem  rate  as  computed.  The  said  decline  being  from  40.66  per  cent  t«  3.65  per 
cent,  which  is  e\idencei  tiiatthe  present  duty  of  H  cents  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
the  oxalic  add  industry  in  the  United  States.*  If  the  duty  as  originally  charged  were 
applied  to-day  on  a  percentage  basis,  it  would  bring  the  duty  to  about  10  cents  or 
more  per  pound,  which  is  exactly  the  duty  we  are  asking. 
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RiWBOIduly 

Qiiintftr. 

Vita*. 

Dnljf. 

AcRisl 

r»M. 

PWtuIl. 

151,171.00 

171, Tit.  <n 

^(Ttntf. 

Y.'^.r-r"''. 

lis 

32,3U.CU 

■S;!£:S 

7,f(ss.ao 

iilmoo 
fl.iao.oo 

»,S33.7S 

«  1  S5i,4W.0O 

f::;:do.::. :::..,. 

70 

■   "  98 

T8,U7.00 

ill 

In  c«qU  per  pound. 

^■^ 

lMO(lCl«ooihi) 

do 

■S.0O 

D  D0HB8TIC  ooars. 


Our  cost  oi  manufacturiD|>  oxalic  acid  to-day  in  the  United  Statea  under  the  premut 
conditioiu  i?  23,6  centa  per  pound,  inttde  up  as  totlowH: 
Comparison  of  costs  per  pound  of  o>alic  acid  produced  for  the  years  1914  and  19C0; 


1    mt 

1«30 

Per  cent. 

Uom 

•XIOIG 

-ion 

.DM 

1      '"" 

The  market  price  in  lfll4  would  indicate  a  profit  aa  between  the  manufacturing 
cost  and  the  recorded  market  price,  but  this  ie  not  tnra,  aaour  produHvaacontntcted 
in  1914  at  from  T  cents  to  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  alt  purchaaers  took  the  maximum 
amount  of  their  contract,  and  our  company,  as  a  result,  lost  money  during  that  year. 
We  have  no  definite  information  at  the  present  time  tai  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
oxalic  acid  abroad,  other  than  that  we  ue  informed  that  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate 


..e  based  our  Cennan  wage  scale,  and  we  most  rtepectfully  refer  you  t".  .. 

port  by  Mr.  Doward  W.  Adams,  representing  the  Department  of  Commerce,  now 
residing  in  Rerlin.  whoee  figuies  we  nave  uecfTas  a  basis  of  calnilation.  We  produce 
5,000  pounds  of  oxalic  add  S  day  and  employ  100  men.  which  equals  about  10  cents 
per  pound  for  the  oxalic  acid  produced,  whereas  Germany  under  the  same  cnndi- 
tiouB  would  produce  a  like  amount  for  1  cent  per  pound,  a  aifferentiai  in  favor  of  the 
German  manufacturer  on  labor  of  9  cenU  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid  produced.  The 
foreien  article  is  being  offered  in  the  Unitod  Stales  as  low  as  15  cents  per  pound, 
whicn  is  about  9  cent«  lera  than  nur  coet  of  maaiifacture.  In  the  market  abroad, 
axahc  acid  is  quoted  at  2s.  2Jd.  per  pound  and  58  marks  per  kilo.  Both  thene  pric«« 
reduced  to  .American  money  on  tne  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  eschange  equals  about 
3S  cents  per  pound,  which  is  evidence  that  the  RinTilua  o(  the  foreign  manufBoturers 
is  being  dumped  in  the  United  State?,  with  the  evident  inlent  of  de«>troying  the 
American  industry. 

The  (actoriea  abroad  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are: 

The  Chemische  Werke,  Bitterfelt,  Germany;  Rud.  Koepp  A  Co.,  Oeetricb,  Rhcin, 
Germany;  Jafobson  Factory,  Bergen,  Norway;  Prltchards  Factory,  Swansea,  ^^'ala, 
the  larcest  of  these  being  the  two  German  factories. 

In  addition  to  the  factory  of  the  American  AlkaU  4  Acid  Co,  conalrUeted  in  1903 
and  with  a  present  ilivestment  of  about  11,000,000.  there  have  been  four  other  (ac- 
taries  built  to  manufacture  oxalic  acid  in  the  UniK^  States.  The  Victor  Chemical 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  111,,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  four.  The  Semet-Solvay  Oo.,  of 
Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  has  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  Ibe  North 
American  Chemical  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Essex  Chemical  Co.,  of  Law- 
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reoce,  Mmb.,  fiuled  ^  191P  and  their  plants  have  been  dismantled.  After  making 
the  investment  in  research  and  plants  tney  found  they  could  not  produce  goods  at  a 
cost  to  insure  a  profit  on  the  prevailing  market  as  made  by  the  foreigners. 

UNFAIR  PRAOnCBS  OP  COMFETTrORS. 

As  to  what  we  deem  unfair  practices  of  competitors,  we  are  incorporating  here- 
vith  an  extract  from  the  report  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  as  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
which  demonstrates  clearly  the  methods  pursued  bv  Germany  in  its  competition 
with  the  manu£aciureiB  of  ox^c  acid  in  the  United  States  by  the  dumping  of  their 
sorplos  goods  in  this  country  and  the  sale  of  same  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture: 

**In  1901,  when  there  was  no  American  manufacture,  it  was  sold  by  the  Germans 
at  6  cents.  In  1903,  when  the  works  of  the  American  Alkali  <&  Acid  Co.  was  started, 
the  price  was  immediately  dropped  to  4.7  cents,  at  about  which  figure  it  renuiinea 
antil  1907,  when  the  American  factory  was  shut  down  for  a  number  of  months.  Dur- 
ing the  shutdown  the  price  was  instantlv  raised  to  9  cents.  When  the  factory 
reopened  the  price  was  again  dropped  until  1908,  when  the  company  failed." 

To-day,  as  previously  stated,  the  foreigners  are  receiving  for  their  acid  at  home  the 
sum  of  about  36  cents  per  pound.  They  are  selling  their  goods  in  the  United  States  at 
15  cents  per  pound.  The  two  prices  together  will  give  you  51  cents,  or  a  mean  price  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  25)  cents  per  pound  for  his  production,  which  gives  them  a 
lai)ser  return  on  their  gross  sales  than  we  receive  in  the  U  nited  States.  If  we  make  sales 
we  are  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  of  15  cents  per  pound  set  by  the  foreigners. 

A  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  this  commodity  would  insure  a  gooci  revenue  to  the 
Government,  as  the  foreigners  will  endeavor  to  market  all  their  surplus  goods  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  haVe  in  the  past.  The  difference  in  the  cost  price  to  the  con- 
sumer would  be  practically  nothing,  for  if  the  request  for  a  dutv  of  10  cents  per  pound 
on  oxalic  acid  is  not  granted  the  American  manufacturers  ill  be  compelled  to  close 
down  their  factories.    Ourfactorv  is  at  present  shut  down,  owing  to  the  current  sales 

Srice  of  15  to  IS  cents  established  oy  our  foreign  competitors,  which  is  from  6  to  9  cents 
elow  our  manufacturing  cost,  and  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  pursue  the  methods 
which  they  have  in  the  past,  of  immediately  raising  the  price  ana  the  consumer  will 
be  penalized,  whereas  with  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts  the 
American  manufacturer  will  be  protected  against  absolute  destruction  and  will  act  as 
competiton  to  the  foreign  manuiacturejrs,  thus  forcing  them  to  keep  their  prices  down 
to  the  minimum  in  order  to  get  any  business  in  the  United  States;  and  as  the  con- 
sumption abroad  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  entire  production,  their  surplus 
Ipooas  will  come  to  this  country  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  their  prewar  exports,  or  about 
4,000,000  pounds,  and  the  United  States  will  benefit  in  the  form  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  about  $400,000.  In  addition  thev  will  receive  the  revenue  from  whatever 
profits  the  coiporation  or  individual  manufacturing  oxalic  acid  may  make  also  from 
the  various  incfustries  supplying  the  raw  materials  as  well  as  from  individuals  employed 
in  the  industry  within  tne  United  States.  In  the  prewar  years  the  oxalic-acid  manu- 
facturers in  Europe,  including  Germany,  England,  Norway,  Russia,  France,  Switzer- 
land— ^in  fact,  all  the  European  countries— formed  a  combination  which  controlled  the 
seUing  price  of  oxalic  acia  in  continental  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  The  United 
States  of  America  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  acid  produced  by  these 
manufacturers,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  sell  the  goods  at  any  price  they  might  elect 
in  this  country^  disregarding  the  phce  established  by  the  trust  for  the  sale  in  the  pro- 
tected territory,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by  the  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry  the  practice  so  far  as  possible  will  be  resumed. 

We  are  finmy  of  the  belief  that  if  your  committee  should  see  fit  to  recommend  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid,  that  it  would  in  no  wa)r  work  a  hardship  on  the 
consumer,  as  the  price  would  not  materially  advance;  the  foreign  manufacturers  would 
continue  to  market  their  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  the  continued  operations 
of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  would  discourage  the  raising  of  prices  by  the 
fore^n  manufacturers,  as  practiced  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Green.  Do  you  use  the  sawdust  process  ? 

Mr.  McCaffebtt.  The  sawdust  process;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  So  that  the  duty  on  potash  would  also  outer  into 
consideration  in  this  connection  1 

Mr.  McCafpekty.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  keep  those  matters 
in  mind  in  connection  with  this  industry. 

Mr.  McCaffbrty.  We  appeared  before  the  committee  on  June  10, 
1919,  on  that  same  subject.     That  is  a  matter  of  record. 
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Mr.  LoxG WORTH.  Are  you  getting  any  potash  from  Alsace  t 

Mr.  McCafferty.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  get  any  from  Alsace  ? 

Mr.  McCafferty.  We  can,  but  we  have  been  buying  American 
potash.  We  always  bought  American  potash  wherever  available. 
We  have  never  imported  any  direct. 

TARTARIC  ACID,  ARGOLS,  AND  WINE  LEES. 

[Paragraphs  1  and  8.] 
Brief  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

• 

Argols  and  tartaric  raw  materials  containing  no  more  than  90  per  cent  of  potafisiun) 
bi tartrate  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  above  90  per  cent 
of  potassium  bitaitrate  to  24  cents  per  pound,  the  same  rate  being  levied  on  cream 
of  tartar  and  Rochelle  salts;  tartaric  acid  is  rated  at  3^  cents  per  x>ound. 

Argols  and  wine  lees  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  cream  of  tartar,  Rochelle  ealts^ 
and  tartaric  acid  are  manufactured.  They  are  by-products  of  the  wine  industrv*, 
the  only  available  source  of  tartaric  acid*  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  s>'n- 
thetically.  Tartaric  acid  and  its  palts  are  usetl  chieflv  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal 
compounds  and  of  food  products,  as  in  baking:  pow()ert<i  and  beverages,  as  mordantxf 
in  the  printing  of  fabrics,  and  in  other  technical  u?^s.  Tlie  most  unportant  us**  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  one  variety  of  baking  powder,  extensively  consumed  in  this 
country  in  domestic  bread  making  and  also  exported.  The  yearly  output  of  the 
baking-powder  industr>'  alone  represented  in  the  I'nited  States,  according  to  the 
census  of  1914,  a  \'aluc  of  nearly  122,500,000  and  an  invested  capital  of  over  135,000,000^ 
giving  ^  cTk  to  over  3,600  persons.  Exports  of  these  which  had,  like  the  industry, 
been  steadily  increasing,  represented  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  nearly  $2,000,000.  Even 
before  prchibiticn  was  enacted,  which  cut  off  any  American  supply,  the  American 
wine  industry  furnished  only  1  per  cent  of  the  world  supply  of  tartaric  raw  mate- 
rials. This  country  to-day  is  wholly  dependent  ujxm  the  wine-making  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  chiefly  upon  Italv,  Franc<s  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Portu^l 
ft)r  its  importaticns  of  tartaric  raw  materiafs.  Impr.r rations  taking  one  year  with 
another  and  allowing  for  war  or  tariff  conditions  have  been  pretty  stc»ady,  with  a 
tendency  of  late  years  to  increase,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  during  the  first 
fivt*  years  of  the  past  decade  they  averaged  yearly  about  28,035,000  pounds,  they 
have  during  the  last  five  years  averaged  30,050,000  jwnnds. 

It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  Staters  to  encourap:e  the  importation 
of  these  crude  materials,  and  this  policy  should  be  adhered  to  by  leaving  unchanged 
the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  argols  or  crude  tartars  and  wine  lees,  which  befits 
a  product  the  value  of  which  varies  according  to  its  actual  contents  in  tartaric  acid. 

Imports  of  cream  of  tartar,  gained  with  the  removal  of  the  5-cent  rate,  which  ob- 
tained previous  to  fiscal  year  1914,  and  had  kept  importations  for  the  period  1911- 
1913  at  a  yearly  average  of  57,710  pounds.  The  present  rate  of  2i  cents  per  pound, 
which  replaced,  the  former  in  1914,  has  increased  importations  to  a  yearly  average, 
for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1918.  to  08.556  pounds,  the  large  amounts 
imported  in  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  of  812,857  and  764, SG8  pounds,  being  due  not 
solely  to  the  change  in  the  tariff  but  mostly  to  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  stimulating 
importations  in  order  to  pro\'ide  for  emergencies,  as  evinced  by  their  falling  back  to 
a  more  cons:?rNative  average  in  the  follo'w-ing  vears.  This  shows  that  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  rate  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  has  operated  ad'VTintageously  for  the 
interests  of  revenue  and  practically  without  prejudice  to  American  rcfinerB,  as  the 
unabated,  in  fact  increased,  imports  of  raw  niatcrials  dearly  demonstrate. 

A  somewhat  analogous  course  is  shown  by  the  imiwrtations  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
from  a  yearly  average  of  149,014  pounds  for  the  period  of  fiscal  years  1909-1913,  when 
the  rate  was  first  7  and  then  5  cents  per  pound,  increased  With  its  reduction  to  3J 
Ci*nts  in  the  last  tariff  a'^t  to  an  annual  averajije  of  3fio,5SS  pounds  durin*?  the  last  five 
fisf^al  years,  after  ha  vine  attained  somewhat  strikintr  totals  in  1914  with  848,574  pounds, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  tariff  change  and  in  1916  with  820,105  ix)und8  under  the 
stress  of  providing  for  war  emergencies.  It  is  true  that  imiwortatiou  from  a  moderate 
iiicrease  in  previous  years,  accentuated  somewhat  in  1020,  when  a  total  of  797.3(j7 
p  >unds  was  reached,  but  this  is  due  sololy  to  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  foreign 
exchange  which  have  prevailed  during  that  period,  the  only  time  when  it  became 
)>ossible  for  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  tho  unprecedented  depreciation  of 
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the  Him  to  seD  their  articleB  to  any  extent  on  this  market,  which  had  alvavs  before  been 
controlled  almost  entirely  by  home  manufacttirdrs.  Had  it  not  been  /or  the  excep- 
tiocally  abnormal  exchange,  foreign  manufacturers  would  not  have  been  able  to  sell 
to  any  appreciable  extent  on  this  market,  the  tariff  having,  since  the  war,  played  a 
relatively  unimportant  rdle  in  influencing  imports  into  the  United  States  in  com- 
parison to  the  exchange,  with  its  striking  fluctuations. 

Tike  preseat  spasmcMUc  conditions  of  exchange  can  not,  however,  last  much  longer, 
as  they  are  neither  in  the  interest  of  Europe  nor  of  this  countr\\  A  more  settled  and 
stable  condition  is  bound  to  follow  in  the  no  great  distant  future,  and  it  would  un- 
queBtioDably  be  unfair  and  inequitable  to  base  our  calculations  in  assessing  duties 
to-day  on  tlie  existing  disparity,  which  can  not  endure.  If  they  were  so  based,  upon 
return  to  more  ncMTmal  conditions  the  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers 
vould  be  increased  to  such  extent  as  to  work  prohibitively  on  importation,  and. 
vhile  giving  the  farmers  an  undesirable  monopoly  of  the  market,  would  also  void 
the  purposes  of  revenue  and  destroy  a  sound  competition  that  alone  would  ultimately 
beaefit  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  Italy  has  increased  greatly  since  the  war,  labor  being 
paid  now  for  an  eight-hour  day  fivefold  what  it  received  before  the  war  for  a  nine- 
Dour  day.  In  the  supply  of  materials  required  in  tiie  manufacture  other  than  tartaric 
raw  mattfials  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  Italy  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
vrhen  compared  with  this  country,  especially  in  the  items  of  machinery,  coal,  and 
chemical  supplies,  which  it  has  to  import  from  this  country,  on  which  it  has  to  pay 
freight  and  duty,  and  which  ofiset  any  disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturer 
for  the  difference  of  freight  paid  on  the  greater  bulk  of  the  tartaric  crude  material  in 
compariaon  to  the  finished  products. 

.\8  soon  as  an  improvement  in  exchange  shall  have  eliminated  that  margin,  which 
oqIv  of  late  has  made  possible  importations  into  this  country,  and  as  soon  as  a  more 
Kttled  state  of  industrial  conditions,  both  here  and  abroad,  shall  have  made  more  stable 
the  present  fluctuating  cost  of  production,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  rate  on  tar- 
taric add  is  sufficiently  protective  for  domestic  manufacturers,  who  have  found  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  tartaric  acid,  through  the  enactment  of  prohibition,  a  com- 
pensating factor  for  the  temporarily  increased  imports  of  this  useful  organic  acid. 

The  present  mtes  of  3}  cents  per  poimd  on  tartaric  acid  and  of  2}  cents  per  pound 
on  cream  of  tartar  have  stimulatecf  imports  \iithout  visible  prejudice  to  American 
msnufactureDB,  whose  importations  of  crude  materials  have  continued  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  five  tunes  that  of  the  refined  articles,  and  appear,  therefore,  to 
this  chamber  as  the  optimum  rates,  both  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  for  that  of 
protection,  and  this  chamber  therefore  asks  that  they  continue  unchanged. 

PRODUCTS  OF  HARDWOOD  DISTILLATION. 

[Paragraphs  3,  29,  32,  387,  393,  447.] 

W.  J.  MSBWIK,  PBSSIDSNT  NATIONAL  WOOD  CHSMIGAL  ABbOCIATION, 

BSADFOBD,  PA. 

Mr.  Treadway.  What  association  are  you  president  of  ? 
Mr.  Merwtx.  National  Wood  Chemical  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 69  operators. 

Brief  of  the  Xational  Wood  Chemical  Association. 

Gentlemek:  The  National  Wood  Chemical  Aasociation,  which  I  represent,  includes 
in  it3  membership  69  lirme  or  corporations  operating  a  total  of  79  plants,  whose  daily 
capacity  consists  of  3,8C2  cords  of  w^ood.  The  total  number  of  firms  or  corporations 
engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is  83.  and  the  total  number  of  plants 
operated  97,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  5,575  cords  of  wood. 

Our  members  are  engaged  in  producing  crude  wood  alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  and 
charcoal;  some  of  them  operate  additional  plants  for  refining,  in  whicliare  produced 
methanol  (refined  wood  alcohol),  formaldehyde,  acetone,  a<  etic  acid,  and  other  de- 
ri\*atives.  The  total  capacity  of  all  the  plants  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
10,000,000  gallons  of  wood  alcohol  of  82  tralles  annually,  all  of  wliich  is  refined  in  the 
countrv;  also  100,000  tons » 2.240  pounds  per  ton)  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  approximately 
47,000,000  bushels  ^20  pounds  per  busliel)  of  charcoal.  In  these  operations  there  is 
re  (uired  approximately  1,672,000  cords  of  hardwoods.  The  plants  are  scattered  over 
several  States,  viz.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky-,  Tennessee, 
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AlabamSi  Migainsippi,  MisBouri,  Miclugan,  and  Wisconsiii,  and  in  their  oponlioiis, 
which  follow  cloeelv  en  the  heels  of  lumbermen,  they  recover  a  vast  quantity  of  raw 
material  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  l^e  land  that  is  creased  up  becomes  val- 
uable for  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  plants  in  this  industry  represent  an  investment  of  approximiitj^  $7^,000,000, 
providing  employment  and  sustenance  directly  to  100,000  people.  The  derivatives 
of  the  crude  products  are  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  oth^  substances  in  whose 
manufacture  and  use  hundreds  of  millions  of  ddlars  and  large  numben  of  men  aie 
employed. 

At  the  present  time  the  industry  is  in  a  state  of  almost  total  collapse,  a  maiority  of 
the  plants  being  idle  or  operated  at  reduced  capacity,  owing  to  inability  to  market 
their  principal  products,  which  consists  of  wood  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime.  The 
reason  for  this  is  overproduction,  and  the  causes  of  overproduction  are  largely  due  to 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  Prior  to  the  year  19 14  probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  wood  alcohol  and  60  per  cent  of  the  acetate  of  lime  was  used  for 
domestic  consumption  and  the  balance  exported.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
export  business  was,  of  course,  stopped ;  but  a  tremendous  demand  was  created  for 
both  products,  which  were  required  by  the  British  and  other  Governments  in  the 
maniiiacturc  of  war  material.  This  demand  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
January  I,  1918,  the  United  States  Government  commandeered  the  total  production, 
in  addition  to  which  it  financed  the  construction  of  five  large  plants  for  hardwood 
distillation,  encouraged  the  production  of  acetic  acid  and  acetone  from  com,  and  also 
financed  the  production  of  acetic  acid  by  the  carbide  process  in  Canada.  At  the  dose 
of  the  war  lage  stocks  of  acetate  of  lime  were  left  on  hand,  the  export  business  was 
destroyed,  home  markets  using  substitutes,  and  with  the  increased  (^adty  promoted 
during  the  war  the  industry  stands  to-day  in  a  position  where  it  can  produce  vastly 
more  than  the  market  requires. 

Conditions  existing  in  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  are  such  that 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  their  competition.  In  Canada,  nowever,  there  are  a  number 
of  plants  producing  all  of  these  products  under  conditions  that  compare  favorably 
witn  those  in  the  United  States. 

A  prominent  instance  of  competition  from  foreign-made  goods  exists  at  Shawini^an 
Falls,  Quebec,  where  there  is  a  large  hydroelectric  power  company  manuftu^unng 
calcium  carbide.  In  this  process  there  is  a  waste  product  known  as  fin^.  From 
these  fines,  together  with  a  surplus  of  electric  power,  acetic  acid  is  manufactured. 
The  use  of  a  waste  product  and  surplus  electric  energy  which  otherwise  would  have 
no  value  enables  these  manufacturers  to  produce  acetic  acid  so  much  cheaper  than 
is  passible  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  that  it  is  shipped  into  this  country 
and  undersells  the  domestic  product,  for  there  is  no  duty  on  the  imports  of  these  com- 
modities from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a  surplus  in 
Canada  it  naturally  seelcs  a  market  in  this  country. 

C.\N.\DIAN    RATES   OF   DUTY, 

On  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  there  is  a  high  protective  duty,  as 
follows: 

Methyl  alcohol,  $3  par  imperial  gallon. 

Wood  alcohol,  $3  per  imperial  gallon. 

Acetate  of  lime  (crudes  17^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Acetic  acid  (crude)  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  2o  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Acetic  acid  (not  other vvise  pro\ided)  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof,  15  cents  per  imperial  gallon. 

Amyl  acetate,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Formaldehyde,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Charcoal,  17  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Acetone,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

DUMPING  CLAUSE. 

In  addition  to  this  duty  there  is  a  dumping  clause  as  follows: 
The  following  declaration  must  be  made  on  ever\'  invoice,  viz.: 

(1)  That  I  am  the  said  exporter  of  the  goods  in  the  within  invoice  mentioned  or 
described; 

(2)  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true; 

(3)  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  showing  the  price 
actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the  said  goods,  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  all 
charges  tnereou; 
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(4)  Thftt  the  nid  invoice  also  exlnbitB  liie  ftiir  market  value  of  the  said  goods  at  the 
time  and  place  of  their  direct  exportation  to  Canada  and  as  when  sold  at  the  same 
tune  and  pUce  in  like  quantity  and  condition  for  home  consumption  in  the  principal 
markets  <i  the  country  whence  imported  directly  to  Canada,  without  any  discount 
or  deduction  for  cash  or  on  account  of  any  drawback  of  boimty  or  on  account  of  any 
royalty  actually  pavable  thereon  or  payable  thereon  when  sold  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  not  payable  when  exported ,  or  on  account  of  the  exportation  thereof  or  for 
any  special  coocnderation  whatever; 

(5)  That  no  different  invoice  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  been  or 
will  be  furnished  to  any  one;  and 

(6)  That  no  arrangement  or  undentanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  said 
goods  has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  pur- 
rhaeer  or  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount,  rebate, 
flilaiy,  compensation,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  other  than  as  shown  in  the  said 
invoice. 

(a  I  That  each  article  on  this  invoice  is  bona  fide  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
country  specified  on  the  invoice  as  its  country  of  origin; 

That  each  manufactured  article  on  the  in\x)ice  in  its  present  form  ready  lor  export 
to  Canada  has  been  finished  by  a  substantial  amotmt  of  labor  in  such  specified  country 
of  origin  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  production  of  each  such  article  has 
been  produced  through  the  industry  of  the  said  country. 

WOOD  ALCOlfOL. 

The  wood  alcohol  produced  in  this  country  is  used  for  producing  celluloid  and  similar 

ductS;  dyeetufifs,  denatured  alcohol,  photographic  films,  f(»Tnaldehyde,  artificial 
ler,  varnishes,  shellacs,  etc.  European  coimtries  use  nearly  as  much  wood 
ilcohol  as  the  United  States,  chiefly  for  denaturing  ethyl  alcohol,  for  the  manufacture 
of  formaldehyde,  aniline  colon  and  for  oUier  purely  chemical  tmrposes.  Puie  methyl 
(wood  aloolad)  is  the  oniv  substance  which  can  be  conyertea  on  a  commercial  scale 
ifito  formaldehyde  whicn  is  universally  used  as  a  disinfectant  against  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  further  used  as  a  disiniectaht  for  seeds  which  are  sterilised  before 
^bnting.  By  this  dismfection  crop  losses  due  to  certain  fun^  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  farther  u^ed  in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  various  dyes. 

ACETATE  OP  LIME. 

Acetate  of  lime  is  used  pincipally  in  the  manuftictuie  of  acetic  acid  and  acetone. 
Acetic  acid  is  used  Uogely  in  the  dye  and  white  lead  industries.  Acetime  is  a  solvent 
used  principBlly  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosive  powders  such  as  cordite  and 

lyddite. 

CHARCXIAL. 

Hiarcoa]  is  need  jnincipally  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  |a^  iron  and -for  smelting 
copper,  brass  and  nickel  and  in  the  production  ci  alloys.  Also  m  the  manuiacture  of 
black  blasting  powder  wfadch  is  commonly  used  in  coal-mining  operations,  lor  case- 
hardening  compounds^  foundry  facings,  and  to  some  extent  for  a  domestic  fuel.  It  is 
the  least  valuable  of  the  products  and  finds  its  principal  ui^  in  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  pig  uxm. 

BEPOBT  ON  INDUSTRY. 

The  Forest  ProdiHTts  Labonrtor>'  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  at  varieua 
tunes  made  extensive  tejpoxU  on  the  industry  and  perhaps  the  most  complete  report, 
is  contained  in  the  ^Pa^  paimphlet  publisKed  in  1916  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Special  Agent  Series  110. 

FXOTEOTION   DESfftBD. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  there  should  be  a  duty  placed  upon  these  products 
^ual  at  least  to  'Canadian  duty,  which  will  place  the  home  manufacturer  upon  an 
«|ual  footing  with  his  neighbor  as  a  help  to  stabilise  the  industry. 
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S.  H.  STILLING,  OF  THS  WOOD  P&ODirGTS  CO.,  BUVVALO,  K.  T. 

Mr.  Stilling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  eentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Wood  Products  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  re- 
finers of  wood  alcohol,  in  the  United  States.  We  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  protection  in  the  common  acceptation  of  this 
word,  because  we  believe  this  country  is  bi^  enough  in  natural  re- 
sources and  has  the  technical  skill  and  ability  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pete wifh  any  other  country  having  the  same  labor  costs.  AVe  are, 
however,  very  much  interested  in  any  set  of  laws  which  will  permit 
Canada,  for  instance,  to  maintain  high  prices  in  her  domestic  market 
and  sell  her  surplus  of  wood  chemicals  in  this  country  at  prices  be- 
low those  charged  at  home.  I  feel  that  no  argument  is  needed  on 
this  point  to  convince  you  of  the  unfairness  of  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Hull*  This  is  her  logical  field  for  selling  tliat  supply} 

Mr.  Stilling.  It  is  her  logical  field. 

Mr.  Hull.  To  dump  her' surplus? 

Mr.  Stilling.  If  you  have  no  dumping  clause.  They  have  a 
dumping  clause  a|:ainst  that.  • 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Have  they  protection  against  ours? 

Mr.  Stilling.  Yes;  they  have  protection  against  us. 

Mr.  Olefield.  Is  their  tariff  higher  than  ours? 

Mr.  Stilung.  We  have  no  tariff  against  them* 

Mr.  Oleffel!).  What  is  their  tariff  value? 

Mr.  Stilling.  On  wood  alcohol,  $8  an  imperial  gallon,  about  $2.40 
on  an  American  gallon. 

The  conditions  exkting  in  all  other  countries  except  Canada  are 
such  that  there  is  little  to  fear  from  their  competition.  In  Canada^ 
however,  conditions  affecting  wood  distillation  are  similar  to  those 
existing  in  the  United  States  and  we  see  no  reason  why  their  cost 
of  production  should  exceed  ours.  The  CaAadian  output  of -wood 
chemicals  is  far  greater  than  their  domestic  needs  and  they  are 
obliged  to  seek  a  foreign  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  Canadians,  having  a  high  protective  duty,  can  and  do 
maintain  very  high  prices  for  all  grades  of  wood  alcohol  to  their 
domestic  buyers,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  export  to  this 
country  at  any  time,  there  being  absolutely  no  duties  on  wood  alcohol, 
that  their  market  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

Previous  to  the  war  Canada  exported  to  this  country  from  time 
to  time  considerable  quantities  of  wood  alcohol,  but  during  the  war 
the  demand  for  it  abroad  was  so  great  that  none  was  exported  to  the 
I'^nited  States.  With  the  return  to  normal  conditions  we  can  see 
no  reason  why,  with  the  hi^h  protective  tariff '  against  us  and  their 
ability  to  obtain  high  prices  in  Canada,  they  shonld  not  seek  a  market 
here  for  their  surplus,  and  we  certainly  expect  to  find  them  in  our 
market  in  the  near  future.  Canada  has  an  ample  supplj'  of  wood,  as 
low  prices  for  labor  as  we  have,  and  with  a  well  organized  wood 
distillation  industry  established  there,  we  believe  this  country  will 
prove  an  attractive  market  for  them. 

During  the  past  three  montlis  conditions  have  been  siK»h  that  the 
surplus  output  of  wood  chemicals  made  in  Caijada  would  suppiv  our 
entire  demand  for  them  without  using  anything  whatever  produced 
by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country.  Within  the  past  six  months 
we  have  taken  from  the  Canadians  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  of 
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trmle  wtKul  alcohol.  Ninety-eight  per  ceat  of  this  is  stored  in  our 
t^nk^  This  actiou  was  taken  on  our  part  to  protect  our  market  from 
demoralization,  as  we  were  aware  that  they  Avere  making  arrange- 
ments to  ship  this  gallonage  to  the^  Uuiteil  States  in  the  form  of  re- 
fined goods. 

We  respectfully  suggest  tjint  tl^e  duty  on  all  grades  of  crude  and 
refined  methyl  alcohol,  a<;etone  (this  to  include  pure  acetone,  coni- 
mei-cial  acetone,  and  methyl  acettme),  acetate  of  lime,  and  formalde- 
hyde should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  tlie  present  Canadian  tarilT  and 
that  a  dumping  clause  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Canadian 
tariff  should  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  protection. 

I  have  stated  that  during  the  last  six  months  that  we  have  taken 
a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  of  Canadian  crude  alcohol.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  running  only  about  40  per  cent  capacity  in 
Canada,  and  their  domestic  trade  is  taking  care  of  the  output. 

Mr.  Ur££n.  How  much  do  you  say  has  been  imported? 

Mr.  8TILX.1NQ.  A  quaiter  oi  a  million  gallons  during  the  last  four 
or  five  months. 

^.  Ge£en.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reconl  of  it  in  the  tariff 
reports. 

Air.  Garxrr.  There  is  no  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  iSriUJNG.  There  is  no  duty,  and  it  probably  ^youhl  not  be  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  Green.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  They  would  re-^ 
port  all  articles  that  ccxme  into  tlie  country  anyway. 

Mr.  STiUiiNO.  It  all  passed  through,  and  was  inspected  by  the 
customhouse  in  Buffalo,  because  I  had  one  of  the  officials  down 
there  in  ray  office  several  times.  When  the  fii-st  car  came  aci*oss 
he  thought  it  micht  be  some  other  kind  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Gbbeh.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  that  amount  has  beea  shipped 
in  daring  the  last  four  laonths. 

Mr.  Snu^iNG.  It  has  been  received,  in  Buffalo.  It  was  shioped  in 
September,  bat  it  did  not  arrite  in  Buffalo  until  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  Deoenber. 

Mr.  Okebk.  Well,  that  accounts  for  it  because  I  have  nothing  in 
the  reports  here  later  than  October. 

Mr.  SrnxTNG.  Tb&t  would  be  the  reason.  While  it  was  shipped  in 
September,  it  did  not  arrive  in  Buffalo  until  the  first  of  Octdjer. 
While  we  have  taken  this  quarter  of  a  millicMi  gallons,  at  the  present 
time  they  are  only  running  about  40  per  cent  capacitv^  and  con* 
sequently  the  domestic  consumption  is  able  to  take  care  oi  the  output, 
but  whm  they  start  up  and  begin  running  100  per  cent  capacity,  they 
will  have  a  surplus  of  from  65  to  80  thousand  gallons  a  month  which 
andonbtedly  would  have  to  come  over  to  this*  aide. 

Mr.  (iREBN.  Now,  if  we  proix)se  a  countei'vailin^  duty — that  is, 
made  a  general  provision  amilar  to  what  we  did  with  reference  to 
wheat  at  one  tine  that  in  case  any  other  country  imposes  a  duty  on 
alcohol  exported  to  that  country  that  same  duty  should  be  applied 
to  alcohol  imported  into  this  eountry^-^would  that  help  any,  or 
would  they  just  take  off  their  duty?    . 

Mr.  Stojahq.  Well,  that4  of  couvse,  is  impossible  to  state.  .They 
probably  wonld  reduce  it' because  it  is  higher  than  they  need  for 
their  protection,  but  we  are  asking  just  exactly  the  same .  duty 
eoming  this  way  that  tkey  have  on  ^ipments  going  the  other  way. 
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Mr.  Oldfield.  What  you  want  is  an  equal  chance? 

Mr.  Stilling.  We  want  to  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  the  dump- 
ing clause. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  there  any  othet  country  that  would  possibly  export 
to  our  country  except  Canada? 

Mr.  Stilling.  No.  Of  course,  the  European  countries  do  manu- 
facture wood  alcohol,  but  they  use  more  wood  chemicals  than  they 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Green.  Their  costs  are  higher? 

Mr.  Stilmko.  Their  costs  are  nigher  in  production,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  use  more  than  thev  produce. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Wood  alcohol  is  made  out  of  hardwood? 

Mr.  Stilling.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  made  out  of  maple,  beech,  birch. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  do  not  use  any  of  those  woods,  none  of  those 
woods  are  produced  down  here? 

Mr.  Stilling.  I  do  not  believe  we  use  tliem  for  pulp  purposes.  I 
do  not  think  so.    We  do  not  have  them  imported  anyway. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  in  the  near  future.  This  country 
is  their  natural  outlet  for  it.  On  account  of  the  slowing  dow^of 
business  conditions  in  this  country,  our  storage  capacity  is  ex* 
hausted,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  anymore  than  a  very 
limited  amount,  and  then  the  natural  thing  will  be  for  them  to  ship 
their  alcohol  to  this  country  and  it  will  come  in  competition  wim 
ours,  of  course. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Stilling.  During  the  last  year  we  have  sold  refined  goods  i»* 
the  neighborhood  of  5,500,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stilling.  Well,  the  total  production  in  the  country,  I  believei 
is  around  8  million  or  9  million  gallons.  That  is  the  capacity.  But^ 
of  course,  the  plants  never  have  worked  to  full  capa(^ity. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  principal  use  for  it  ? 

Mr  Stilling.  Its  principle  use  at  the  present  time  is  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  formaldehyde.    It  is  the  base  of  formaldehyde. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  company  produces  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  wood  alcohol  used  in  tnis  country? 

Mr.  Stiixing.  Yes ;  we  refine  more  than  half  of  the  wood  alc<^ol 
that  is  refined  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  took  upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining the  entire  nfiarket  by  buying  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons? 

Mr.  Stilling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  now  have  your  storage  capacity  filled? 

Mr.  Stilling.  Almost  so. 

Mr.  Garner.  Did  any  of  your  associates  assist  you  in  taking  care 
of  the  market? 

Mr.  Stilling.  No  ;  the  Wood  Products  Co.,  on  aocount  of  its  sise, 
usually  carries  the  burden  in  cases  like  that.  The  remainder  of  the 
industry  is  split  10  ways. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  can  really  fix  the  price  of  wood  alcohol? 

Mr.  Stilling.  No  ;  we  don't  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  buying  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  alcme  at 
a  time  from  Canada  in  order  to  sustain  prices  would,  really  have  a 
very  potential  influence  in  the  fixing  of  prices. 

Mr.  Stilling.  Well,  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  is  not  such  • 
very  large  purchase  for  my  firm.    It  is  nothing  unusual  for  us  to 
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xeceiFe  three-quarters  of  a  million  gallons  at  one  time.    We  have 
receired  this  over  a  period  of  four  months. 

Mr.  Garsvb,  But  you  did  buy  it  to  keep  the  market  from  break- 
ing, and  jou  have  bought  until  you  have  filled  up  your  storage  tanks 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  market  ? 

Mr,  Sti£.uico.  To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  we  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  was  going  to  be  a  complete  cessation  of  industry  in 
tlds  country  J  and  we  did  not  know  that  on  the  1st  of  January  we 
were  goin^  to  have  08  per  ce^t  of  that  alcohol  in  our  tanks,  or  we 
meht  not  have  been  in  the  market  for  it. 
Mr.  Garwer.   ITou  needed  to  take  that  over  to  stabilize  the  market. 
Mr.  SnuLHna.  I  think  we  would  have  put  a  limit  upon  it,  and  the 
olher  fellows  wrould  have  had  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Hui-i*-  JDo  you  know  whether  there  is  any  charcoal  imported 
into  this  ooiuatry  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Snixjvro.  •  I  think  not 

Mr.  JluuiM,  Xbat  is  a  small  business ;  that  is,  there  is  not  much  de- 
mind  for  charooal. 
Mr.  Srzxai^n^o.  I  am  not  interested.    We  are  refiners  of  wood  al* 

cohol. 

BROMTOES  AND  BROMINE. 

[Paragraphs  5  and  4^3.] 


IKMB  T.   l»A3tl>BX,   VICX   FBS8IBSMT  OF  THB  DOW  CHSMICAL  CO 


•  * 


The  Chaikmax.  You  represent  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  of  Midland, 

Mich.1 

Mr.  Pardee.  Yes,  on  hromides  and  bromine.    The  present  rate 
o&bronudes  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  bromine  being  on  the  free  list. 
The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  Paragraph  5  for  bromides  under  the  general  basket 
dftuse,  paragraph  433,  for  bromine.    The  suggested  rate  is  7  cents 
per  jpound  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Hull.  How  much  of  an  increase  is  that  ? 
Mr,  Pabdre.  On  bromine,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  it  is  an 
increase  of  7  cents  a  pound,  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on 
hromides  over  7  cents — 7  cents  and  15  per  cent. 
Mr.  Hull.  What  ad  valorem  is  effective  there  ? 
Mr.  Pardee.  About  35  per  cent.    That  is  a  ouick  calculation. 
In  the  production  of  bromine  and  bromides  uermany  ranks  first, 
and  the  United  States  second. 
Bromides  are  used  principally  in  photography  and  medicine. 
Bromine  is  used  in  n^anufactunng  bromine  compounds  or  bro- 
niides,  also  certain  dyes,  and  during  the  World  War  was  largely  used 
in  eas  warfare. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  every  known 


During  the  war  England,  France,  and  Italy  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the. United  States  for  bromine  and  bromides,  and  they 
purchased  laiige  quantities  from  this  country. 

How  Gfirmauy  tried  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  bromine  to  the  allied 
countries  is  shown  in  Dr.  Berx^torffs  book,  just  issued,  Three  Years 
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in  America.  Near  the  bottom  of  page  96  he  states  that  they  bought 
up  all  the  available  bromine  in  tlie  United  States,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gases.  And  again,  in  Mr.  Franris 
P.  Garvan's  address,  The  German  Menace  (published  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation),  where  he  jjuotes  Dr.  Albert  in  his  praise  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  former  president  of  the  Bayer  Cfe.,  as  follows: 

Of  still  greater  and  more  beneficial  effect  is  the  aiipport  which  you  have  afforded 
to  the  purchase  of  bromine.  We  have  a  wcll-foundea  nope  that,  wirii  the  exclusion 
of  perhips  amall  quantities,  we  shall  be  in  position  to  buy  up  tho  total  production  of 
the  country.  Bromine,  together  with  chlorine,  is  used  in  making  nitric  gaaes,  which 
are  of  such  great  importance  in  trench  warfare.  Without  bromine  these  nitric  gajses 
are  of  slight  effect;  in  connection  with  bromine  they  are  of  terrible  effect.  Bromine 
is  produced  only  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  While,  therefore,  the  material 
is  on  h\nd  in  g  itisfactory  quantities  for  the  Germans,  the  Allies  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  importation  from  America. 

Bromine  can  be  made  from  bromides.  The  normal  use  of  bromides 
in  niedicines  and  photography  is  very  much  less  than  might  be 
required  for  war  use.  It  would  require  fully  a  year  to  materially 
increase  the  production  of  bromine.  On  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  bromine  in  case  of  war  it  would  seem,  thereu>re,  that 
this  industry  should  be  amply  protected.  We  therefore  ask  for  a 
duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  both 
bromine  and  bromides. 

Mr.  Garner.  Are  the  rates  in  the  so-called  Long^'orth  bill,  passed 
here  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Longworth  bill.  On  chloro- 
form and  carbon  tetrachloride  the  present  rates  are  as  follows: 
on  chloroform,  2  cents  per  pound,  ^nd  on  carbon  tetrachloride, 
1  cent  pei;  pound.  The  suggested  rates  are  for  chloroform  33 J  per 
cent  as  valorem  and  for  carbon  tetrachloride  2 J  cents  per  pound 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  much  ad  valorem  increase  is  that  over  the  present 
rate  i 

m 

Mr.  Pardee.  About  25  per  cent  increase  on  chloroform  and  ouite 
a  material  increase  on  tetrachloride.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the 
brief,  I  will  bring  out  very  emphatically  why  this  increase  should  be 
allowed.     It  is  on  the  preparedness  program  entirely,  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Is  tnat  an  increase  over  the  Payne-Aldricn  law  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  On  chloroform  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  provided  for 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  we  are  asking  for  33§  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  over  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law. 

Mr.  Hxnx.  I  would  suggest  that  if  each  witness  would  state  the 
a^  valorem  increase,  it  would  save  interruption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  may  do  that  in  order  to  avoid  questions, 
show  what  your  increases  are,  as  compared  with  the  rates  in  the 
Underwood  and  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  computation.     We  have  it  right  before  us. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Why  are  you  advocating  an  ad  valorem  duty 
rather  than  a  specific  dutyl 

Mr.  Pardee.  I  have  no  specific  reason.  I  prefer  a  specific  duty  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  jLonoworth.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  witnesses  preceding  you 
also  advocated  an  ad  valorem  on  chloroform,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  any  real  reason  for  it. 
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Mr.  Pabdeb.  No:  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  vary  m  price  t 

Mr.  Pardee.  To  a  slight  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  specific  duty  should  be  placed  upon  it 
mstead  of  an  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Pardee.  Chloroform  is  used  as  an  anesthetic.  Carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  used  as  a  solvent,  a  cleanser,  amd  as  raw  material  in  the 
maouf  acture  of  chloroform,  that  is,  in  our  process.  We  are  the  only 
ones  m  the  United  States  who  use  that  process  for  the  making  of 
chloroform  from  tetrachloride.  That  is  not  right  either.  We  were 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  other  makers 
down  near  Charlestown  who  use  the  same  process.  It  is  also  used, 
with  technical  chloroform,  in  fire  extinguishers.  It  is  stated  that 
during  the  war  it  was  largely  used  in  producing  smoke  screens.  The 
Oovemmeat  took  over  lai^e  quantities  and  controlled  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  all  the  promiction  in  this  country.  Absolutdy,  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  and  I  believe  every  other  maker  o^  carbon 
tetrachloride,  the  Government  directed  just  how  we  should  distribute 
our  products,  taking  over  a  laige  quantity  of  it.  Previous  to  the  war 
importations  in  large  quantities  were  made  from  Germany. 

Chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride  both  require  chlorme  for  their 
maoufactare.  The  principal  reason  for  asking  for  an  increased  duty 
on  these  products  is  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  chlorine 
in  the  United  States. 

Chlorine  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  poison  gases.  It  is  an 
important  factor  in  making  mustard  gas.  Soon  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  an  experimental  plant  was  started  on  our 
premises  in  Midland  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  officers  of  our 
company,  an  expert  chemist,  to  develop  a  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  mustard  gas.  The  fact  that  we  had  a  large  production  of 
chlorine  with  buiMings  and  equipment  available,  togetner  with  men 
having  the  necessary  technical  training  and  experience,  made  it 
poesiUe  to  produce  the  first  mustard  gas  manufactured  in  this 
country.  Ours  was  the  only  plant  in  the  country  where  mustard  gas 
was  made  outside  of  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

The  importance  of  chlorine  in  modem  warfare  makes  it  most 
imperative  that  the  United  States  should  have  an  abundant  capacity 
for  its  production,  and  thia  can  be  done  only  b^  stimulating  the 
manufacture  of  those  chemical  compounds  into  which  chlorine  enters 
as  an  important  constituent. 

With  uie  capacity  for  the  production  of  chlorine  in  laige  quantities 
thus  established  it  will  be  available  immediately  in  case  of  war  for 
such  purposes  as  may  be  required. 

We  have  asked  for  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  chloroform 
with  the  expectation  that  some  provision  will  be  made  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  same  to  provide  for  the  great  difference  in  exchange 
rates  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries.  If,  however,  it  is 
found  impossible  or  unfeasible  to  maKe  such  provision  we  ask  that  a 
specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  be  levied  on  chloroform  in  addition 
to  33§  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gbxbn.  There  are  practically  no  importations  either  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  chloroform  at  the  present  time,  are  there  ? 

Air.  Pab0BE.  Carbon  tetrachloride  was  shut  off  during  the  war, 
but  a  few  years  before,  I  believe  the  report  would  show  some  impor- 
tations. 
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Mr.  Green.  Our  last  figures,  which  I  think  are  up  to  the  middle  of 
1920;  do  not  show  any  importations  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Mr.  Pardee.  It  is  not  really  a  question  o{  importations,  it  ia  not 
really  a  question  of  competition  on  those  particular  articles,  chloro- 
form or  carbon  tetrachloride;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
way  of  using  chlorine.  We  can  not  make  cnlorme  in  this  country  if 
weliave  no  use  for  it.     You  have  got  to  have  chlorine  if  war  comes  on. 

Mr.  Qarnbr.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Longworth  why  it  was  that  chlorine 
was  not  included  in  the  bill  he  prepared ) 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  was  not  a  coal-tar  product. 

Mr.  Oa&nes.  You  only  dealt  with  coal-tar  products  i 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  original  raw  material  from  which 
these  moducts  are  produced? 

Mr.  rARDiE*  The  original  raw  material  is  salt  brine  pumped  from 
the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dow's  chemicals  are  all  made  from  salt  brine^ 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  rARDEE.  The  large  bulk.  During  the  war  we  got  into  some 
organic  chemical  business  and  wo  are  gettixig  into  the  dye  business 
now. 

Mr.  Rainby.  Have  we  as  much  salt  brine  in  this  continent  as  they^ 
have  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  In  Germany  they  go  down  into  the  ground  and  dig 
salt  as  we  di^  coal  in  this  country.  They  have  mines  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  deep,  wnere  Uiey  get  this  salt. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  ultimately,  your  proposition  resolves  itself 
into  a  higher  tariff  on  salt. 

Mr.  Pardee.  No,  sir;  salt  itself  does  not  enter  into  it.  Our  brine 
does  contain  bromine,  but  the  bromine  part  of  it,  I  think,  does  not 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  many  salt  beds  where  the 
percentage  of  bromine  ia  so  slieht  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manufacture.  In  Midland  we  nave  to  pimip  700  pounds  of  salt 
brine  to  get  out  1  pound  of  bromine. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  salt  content  in  the  brine  is  from  48  per 
cent  to  65  per  cent,  or  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pabdsb.  It  varies  greatly.  In  fact,  we  never  undertook  to 
produce  salt  itself  until  within  tne  last  two  or  three  years. 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  briefs  on  other  products 
later  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  hand  them  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Rainby.  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  why  you  want  a  tariff? 
What  do  you  want  protection  for? 

Mr.  Pardee.  In  order  that  this  country  can  produce  bromine  and 
chlorine  in  sufficient  quantities  and  have  them  ready  in  case  of  war^ 
so  that  wc  can  divert  them  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Your  proposition  is  to  get  ready  for  another  war  a» 
fast  as  vou  can. 

Mr.  I^ardbk*  To  be  reedy  for  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  on  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  Bromine,  bromide,  chloroform,  and  oariwn  tetra* 
chloride. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  want  a  tariff  on  those  articles  in  order  that  we 
ean  get  ready  for  another  war  in  the  future  i 
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Mr.  Pardbe.  Aside  from  that,  the  business  is  established  and 
plants  erected.    We  had  during  the  war  2,200  men  employed. 

Mr.  Raikey.  Your  business  was  a  war  industry  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  No,  air;  we  have  been  in  existence  since  1897. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Did  you  have  2,200  m^i  employed  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  No,  sir;  I  said  during  the  war.  " 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  want  to  have  this  tariflF  high  enough  so  that  you 
oan  keep  on  maintaining  your  war  industry  in  times  oi  peace  ? 

Mr.  Pari^e.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  maintain  our  war  production  at 
the  present  time.  We  make  carbon  tetrachloride  by  tne  millions  of 
pounds  per  year. 

The  C^LAiRMAN.  Let  me  make  a  very  brief  statement  to  the  com* 
mittee  in  order  to  reUeve  this  situation.  Mr.  Dow,  whom  I  know 
very  well,  told  me  personally  that  he  began  the  sale  of  bromine  In 
Europe  at  one  time  and  found  a  good  market  there  for  it,  but  the 
competition  was  keen  and  the  profits  low. 

Mr.  Pardee.  Caused  by  German  dumping. 

The  Chairman.  He  eontinued  the  sale  of  this  article  in  Europe, 
and  one  day  a  German  gentleman  called  at  his  office  at  Midland  and 
udormed  Mr.  Dow  that  he,  the  German,  represented  the  Gennan 
industry,  and  he  said,  ^'  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  to  do  one  of  two 
things,  get  out  of  Europe  or  we  will  put  you  out  of  business  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  in  Germany  what  we  call  a  yellow-dog  fund, 
to  which  the  manufacturer  contributes  one  half  of  the  money,  and  the 
Gennan  Government  »veB  the  other  half,  and  we  have  $25,000,000  in 
that  fund,  and  we  wiirput  you  out  of  business  in  the  United  States  if 
you  do  not  get  out  of  Europe."  Mr.  Dow  told  him  to  go  home  and 
do  his  best.  In  a  few  weel^  afterwards  the  i)rice  of  bromine  dropped 
down  in  this  country  10  cents  a  pound  below  its  cost  of  production,  or 
something  like  that — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  f^re. 

Mr.  Pardee.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman..  But  Mr.  Dow  continued  selling  in  Europe  at  a 
profit  for  3  years  and  10  months,  and  finally  the  Germans  declared  the 
war  off. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  necessity  for  protection  to  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Garnbr.  Have  they  that  ydUow-dog  fund  in  Germany  now  ? 

Mr.  Pardee.  If  they  have  not,  they  soon  will  have. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Let  me  get  some  more  light  on  the  subject.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  was  engaged  in  a  war  mdustry,  employing  2,200 
men  during  the  war,  but  if  we  get  into  an  association  of  nations  which 
will  brin&r  about  disarmament,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this 
tariff,  win  there  ? 

\fr.  Pardee.  Certainly  there  will  be. 

Ifr.  LoNOWORTH.  Let  me  state  that  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  committee  voted  solidly  recently  to  spend  $10,000,000  to  build  a 
plant  at  a  place  called  Muscle  Shoals,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  war 
lour  years  irom  now. 

Mr.  Garner,  That  is  not  correct.  We  voted  to  establish  that 
plant,  but  for  different  reasons  than  the  gentleman  stated. 

Mr.  Rainet.  We  voted  for  it  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  have  fertilizer  and  produce  cheaper  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Pardee.  The  Dow  C9iemical  Co.  is  not  engaged  in  a  war  in- 
tetry. 
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BitiEF  OP  Edca^  Ervix,  PoiiEBCry,  Ohio. 

[Vrginti  an  amfnAinnit  to  H.  R.  8078,  Blxtr-Mtfh  Con(fr«ss,  second  M^sJnn.] 

TIhs  brief  is  submitted  (I)  as  an  argument  for  the  insertion  of  the  dvestuff  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Unite<i  States  i?enate  and  (2)  w  an  ar|;iunent  for  the  insertion  of  hnv 
mine  in  the  tariff  bill  before  the  ('ommittee  on  Ways  and  Meana  imder  Schedule  A. 

USES   OF   BROMINE. 

1.  liromine  it^  u^>od  in  the  manufacture  of  bromides,  potaamum,  mdium,  and  ammonia 
for  medicine  and  photopfraphy.  For  mskingr  bromide  ncrx'e  reatorati^iat,  ovtr  500  iti 
number,  of  whidi  every  wounded  soldier  must  become  a  UMr. 

2.  For  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors,  Esoinc  and  Hoffman  blue. 

3.  As  a  chemical  reagent. 

4.  As  a  disinfectant  when  dissolved  in  water. 

5.  For  the  bromo-cyanide  process  of  goid  extraction. 

6.  In  photography  and  motion-picture  films. 

7.  It  was  extensively  used  in  gas  warfare.  It  i?  absolutely  essential  for  the  manu- 
facture of  every  known  'tear  gas."  Oeruiany  scored  heaWIy  on  the  Allies  in  pas 
warfare  and  one  particular  reason  is  recited  in  Dr.  Bernstorff's  book  justiMii«^  **  Three 
Years  in  America. "  Near  the  bottom  of  page  96  he  states  that  the  GemianB  bought 
up  all  the  a>^ilable  bromine  in  the  United  States  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  gases. 

Bromine  U^gether  with  chlorine  is  used  in  maldiig  nitric  J?aseF  which  are  of  such  ^reat 
im])ortance  in  trench  warfare.  Without  bromine  the  nitric  ga«ie9  are  of  slight  eifect; 
in  connection  with  bromine  they  are  of  terrible  effect.  Bromine  is  produced  only  in 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Bromine  should  be  included  in  the  dyestuff^i  bill  now  jjending  in  the  Ponate  '  1 ) 
for  the  reason  that  it  should  be  subject  to  section  504  of  said  act.  thereby  protecting 
the  manufacture  of  bromine  without  any  particular  tariff:  (2\  for  the  reason  that 
imlesB  some  protection  is  given,  this  industry  mtist  neeeoBaiily  lang»inh  wad  the 
uhpreparedness  of  the  Ignited  States  will  be  paralleled  should  future  ware  occur; 
(3)  as  an  act  of  public  defense  the  bromine  industry  comprises  principally  the  basis 
of  the  war-gas  producta  and  this  industry'  should  be  protected  as  a  means  of  piibUo 
defense, 

sorncES  of  supply  and  production  costs  in  the  ukitko  states. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  only  two  nations  producing  bromine. 
Only  four  States  of  the  United  States  produce  bromine--Ohio,  ^Mcfaigan,  West  A  ir- 
ginia,  and  New  York. 

Bromine  in  the  United  States  is  produced  chieflv  aa  a  by- product  of  biine  salt 
and  is  never  found  alqne  in  natiu«.  Being  produced  as  a  by-product  it  is  ^  ery  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  exact  production  cost,  owing  to  the  dif!icuHv  and  great  dixenrity  in 
bookkeeping  in  distriouting  the  proportionate  ctwts  to  eaclh  manufactured  article. 
At  the  present  time  production  costs  per  poond  of  bromine  in  the  United  ^tes 
approximate  from  0.35  to  0.40  cent.  In  Germanyi  in  the  city  of  Ilamhurg,  bromine 
is  selling  in  large  quantities  at  the  rate  of  0.12  cent  per  pound.  \Mien  imported  to 
New  York  the  cost  approaches  0.20  cent  per  pound. 

REASON'S  war  BBOlfIHE  SHOULD  BE  BITBISCT  TO  SECTION  MM. 

Excluding  the  tariff  argument,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  bromine  in  the 
United  States  ia  slightly  in  excels  of  the  consumption,  in  the  ^ame  territory,  a  tariff 
on  bromine  would  not  be  burdensome  and  if  the  importation  of  bromine  was  restricted 
according  to  8e<tion  504  for  the  period  of  three  years,  it  would  give  suificient  time  for 
the  bromine  industry  to  readjur^t  iteeU  on  a  permanent  ba^-is.  In  other  wordj»,  Uie 
law  of  supply  auJ  demand  in  the  United  States  would  regulate  the  price  of  bromine 
rea  onabfy  well  if  the  foreign  brominte  or  Gorman  bromine  is  excluded.  The  United 
States  is  not  diHcriminating  again^t  any  foreign  nation  except  Germany  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  bromine  and  is  not  discriminating  against  the  domestif-  ufots  of  this  product 
and  its  derivatives. 

pnoDucnoK  of  bromine  in  the  ttnited  states. 

Studying  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  United  Btate^Geoloicical 
Survey  from  the  year  1916  to  the  present  time,  the  following  observations  are  made: 
On  page  219  of  the  report  for  the  year  1916,  published  in  September,  1917,  the  prewar 
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price  of  0.35  cent  per  pound.  ITiiB  rode  to^  in  1W5,  and  to  11.34  in  1916^  and  the 
production  waa  increased  to  922,225  pounds?  On  page  220  of  said  report  it  is  quoted 
•TV  price  of  bromine  in  New  York  during:  the  first  half  of  1916  ranged  from  $4.75  to 
16.50  per  pound  aa  a  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  unnrecedented  demand  from  abroad 
These  pricee  include  cost  of  transportation  and  dealere'  profit.  In  March,  1917,  the 
price  of  bromine  in  New  York  had  fallen  to  $1 .30  per  pound." 

SUMMARY. 

The  proposed  duty  should  be  laid  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  As  a  means  of  continuing  this  industry  for  the  protection  of  the  national  defenr^e, 
it  bein^  a  very  important  munition  of  war  and  being  the  destructive  agent  and  con- 
stituent in  practically  all  of  the  poison  or  toxic  gases. 

2.  For  the  reason  the  industry  can  be  developed  only  where  this  article  is  found, 
and  can  scarcely  exi^t  without  a  duty  on  the  importation  from  Germany,  and  no 
foreiffn  nation  is  discriminated  against  save  Germany  alono. 

3.  A  duty  on  bromine  would  not  add  an  increased  price  per  pound  to  the  local 
consumers  because  our  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

RATIO  OF  TRANSPORTATION  COST  TO  MANUFACTURING  COPT. 

The  tranflportation  cost  of  Germany  in  importing  bromine  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  bulk  of  th^  bromine  is  very  inconsiderate  as  compared  with  the  trars- 
portation  cost  of  other  chemicals.  As  above  stated,  bromine  is  not  foimd  alone  in 
nature,  alwuyfl  being  connected  with  some  other  material.  For  irstsnce,  the  brine 
from  which  this  bromine  is  produced  produces  salt  and  other  chemicals,  and  for  each 
barrel  of  &At  manulactnred  one-half  pound  of  bromine  is  manufactured.  The  com- 
panaon  in  price  of  a  pound  of  bromine  with  a  barrel  of  salt  with  respect  to  present 
marketpricee  ia  about  the  ratio  of  1  to  5;  the  comparison  in  bulk  is  about  the  ratio  1  to 
WO.  Tne  item  of  relation  between  bulk  and  value  has  a  particular  sienificance, 
especially  in  the  transportation  of  a  large  amount  of  material  across  the  Atlantic. 

KBLIBF  SCQOSenONS. 

It  in  sugigeated  that  relief  can  be  had  to  the  manufacturers  of  bromine  in  a  very 
•practical  and  immediate  manner  by  inserting  an  amendment  to  the  Lougworgh  dye 
?tuflfs  bill  under  schedule  0  or  the  chemical  schedule  in  paid  bill,  which  paid  bill, 
we  are  advi«ed  ha^  pa?sed  the  House  September  26, 1919,  and  is  now  pending  in  the. 
Senate.  If  this  is  true,  if  amended  in  the  Senate  the  House  would  doubtless  concur 
or  failing  to  concur  a  conference  committee  report  could  be  had  on  same. 

Of  course,  the  tariff  on  bromine  could  probably  be  iuperted  in  any  general  tariff 
bill  or  the  one  onw  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  inserted 
ns^er  si^edule  A ,  bHsing  chemicals,  oils,  and  paints.  The  above  argument  has  been 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  apply  either  to  the  dyestuffs  bill  or  to  the  general 
tariff  bill,  the  farmer  having  passed  the  House  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  the 
latter  now  being  considered  by  the  House  XVays  and  Means  Committee. 

PHOSPHORIC  Acn). 

ft 

(.Paragniph  387.] 
Bbuf  or  THE  Phosphorus  CoMPouNDa  Co. 

Gbntlembn:  We  respectfully  submit  that,  in  any  tariff  legislation  tliat  may  be 
enacted  by  CongreBs  — 

Phntphoric  aod  "pure  **  now  ''free*'  under  paragraph  337  of  the  customs  tariff 
act  of  1913,  should  be  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  at  what« 
ever  rate  may  be  fixed  Tor  other  chemicals,  *'not  provided  for, "  as  under  schedule  A, 
paragraph  5,  of  the  present  tariff. 

In  suDstantiation  of  our  claim  we  submit: 

Phosphoric  acid  is  produced  in  an  impure,  diluted  state  by  the  burning  of  phcs* 
phorua  in  a  current  of  air  and  absorbing  tne  gaseous  phosphtvous  and  phosphoric  acids 
lormed  in  distilled  water.  This  process  is  carri<^  on  in  large  cliambors  constnicted 
of  sheet  lead,  all  seams  being  made  by  fusion  with  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  These 
^bambers  are  necessarily  very  expensive  and,  due  to  tlie  corrosive  natm-e  of  the 
acids,  require  Ireque&t  repairs  atid  have  to  be  entirely  rei>lac6d  within  short  periods. 

Large  earthenware  apparatus  are  required  for  condensing  and  for  cliemical  treats 
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ment  to  remove  the  impurities^  and  for  storage  of  the  acid.  The  coQceAtrntion  of  the* 
weak  acid  to  the  required  specifiagravitieei  1.710  and  1.750,  is  conducted  in  porcdain 
or  silica  evaporating  dishes.  The  earthenware  and  porcelainware  were  formerly 
imported  at  a  low  cost.  We  are  now  obtaining  these  articles  from  American  majau- 
facturers  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  imported  and  at  comparatively  very  high  prices. 

The  principal  material  used  ia  phosphorus*  During  the  war  period  the  foreign. 
manufacturers  increased  their  production  of  phosphorus  many  fold  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  war  purposes.  As  a  result  there  is  now  a  large  overproduction  and  an 
accumulation  of  vast  stocks  from  which  the  English,  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
manufacturers  are  being  supplied  at  such  low  prices  as  to  give  them  a  very  decided 
advantage. 

Earthenware,  imder  paragraph  78,  is  now  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Porcelainware,  under  paragraph  80,  payB  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

Sheet  lead,  under  paragraph  153,  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem » 

The  lead  burners,  skilled  laborers  and  chemists  we  are  employing  are  paid  much. 
higher  wages  and  salaries  than  paid  in  foreign  countries.  Other  materials  entering 
into  the  construction  of  a  manufacturing  plant  also  pay  a  duty  under  the  present 
tariff. 

In  order  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  caused  by  the  cutting  off  of  all  imports,  we- 
greatlv  enlarged  out  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphoric  acid  during  the  war 
period  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  If  the  importation  of  the  foreign  acid,  free  of  duty, 
18  permitted  to  continue,  we  will  certainly  nave  to  ^ut  down  part,  if  not  fdl,  of  our 
works,  allowing  the  foreign  acid  to  replace  our  manufacture  to  that  extent. 

There  never  was  any  justifiable  reason  for  singling  out  "pure"  pAiosphoric  acid  and 
placing  it  on  the  free  list.  We  can  only  attribute  this  action  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  tariff  revif^ions,  "pure''  phosphoric  acid  was  not  maau^tured  in 
this  countrv  and  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  probably  had  in 
mind  "crude"  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  tariff  revision  of  1913  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  placed  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent  on  phosphoric  arid,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  taken  off  in  debate- 
in  the  House  on  the  request  of  a  Southern  Representative  on  the  erroneous  claiia  that 
the  acid  was  used  for  fertilizing  purix)8e9. 

We  claim  that  "pure"  phosphoric  acid  is  an  officinal  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
medicinal  preparation  ana,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  protection  accorded  other 
medicinal  chemicals  and  should  properly  be  included  in  a  geneial  schedule  coverixig 
"Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations  not  otherwise  provided  for/'  as,  under  A^* 
paragraph  5,  of  the  present  tariff. 

We  claim  that  it  would  be  imfair  to  continue  "pure"  phosphoric  acid  on  the  free 
list,  that  no  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  this  article  and  that,  as  loQg  as 
the  principle  of  protection  prevails  and  countervailing  duties  are  imposed  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with  foreign  countries, 
the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  "pure"  phosphoric  acid  and  a  reasonable  ad 
valorem  duty  imposed  on  the  article.  We  claim  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  "pure"  phosphoric  add,  a  medicinal  article,  and  "crude"  phosphoric  acid^ 
a  cheap  article  made  from  bones  or  phosphate  rock  and  used  laigely  for  technical 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Edw.  Malunckrodt,  PremdenL 

CYANIDE  SALTS. 

[Paragraph  580.] 

P.    SAHTJEL    SIONET,    ASSISTANT    T&EASTJBEB   OP  THE    BOBSSLKB    Ik 
HA8SLAGHXB  CHXMICAL  CO.,  KXW  YOBX,  CFTT. 

Mr.  RiONEY.  Our  company  is  the  premier  mauuf  acturer  of  cyanide 
salts  in  this  country,  and  we  are  to-day  the  only  manufacturer  of 
cyanide  salts  in  commercial  quantities.  We  are  asking  that  cyanide 
salts  and  their  compounds  and  mixtures  be  placed  in  a  separate  para- 
graph and  be  made  dutiable  at  33 1  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  that 
may  seem  a  rather  excessive  rejiuest,  but  under  the  cireumstances  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  making  such  request. 

Mr.  Garneu.  a  curious  thought  comes  to  me  since  you  have  made 
that  remark.  It  is  a  significant  thing  to  me  that  each  of  you  have 
selected  33§  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  equaling  the  d^erence  in  eost 
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of  production  here  and  abroad.  Id  there  any  concerted  action 
between  you  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  chemical  schedule 
to  select  33§  per  cent  as  the  universal  rate  for  those  things  ? 

Mr.  RiONET.  We  are  all  competent  to  figure  our  own  percentage. 

Mr.  Oarner.  And  you  figured  them,  and  all  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  ? 

Mr.  RiONET.  I  beg  pardon;  I  have  another  commodity  in  which 
I  am  more  modest  and  am  asking  for  a  lesser  per  cent.  < 

Mr.  Gabner.  But  I  am  struck  with  this  peculiarity  that  you  all 
ask  for  33  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  RmNET.  Well,  it  is  easy  to  figure. 

Prior  to  1897  our  compan^r  manufactured  potassium  cyanide;  when 
the  duty  on  potassium  cyanide  was  reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  12^ 
per  cexkt  ad  valorem,  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  ttie  manufacture 
of  that  product.  Later  on  we  took  up,  in  1902,  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  cyanide  under  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Y.  Castner, 
an  American  citizen,  which  process  we  have  developed,  and  it  is  now 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Urskn.  Potassium  cyanide,  what  is  the  common  name  for 
that? 

Mr.  RiONBT.  Potash  cyanide.  You  will  find  that  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act  in  paragraph  64. 

Mr.  LoHGWORTH.  What  are  your  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  RiQNBY.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  have  asked  the  question. 
The  two  principal  raw  materials  from  which  cyanide  is  made  are  now 
dutiable.  One  is  free  of  duty.  Caustic  soda,  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients,  pftys  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  c^nt  per  pound  under  the 

§  resent  act.     Charcoal  is  free  of  duty  and  anhydrous  ammonia  is 
utiable  at  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Green.  Potassium  cyanide  is  not  the  same  as  sodium  potas- 
sium? 

Mr.  RioNEY.  Slightly  different. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  it  what  we  sometimes  call  prussic  acid  ? 

Mr.  RiGNET.  There  is  practically  none  on  the  market  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Green.  Prussio  acid  and  sodium  cyanide  are  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  RioNEY.  It  is  simply  a  carrier  for  the  cyanide,  sodium  being 
preferable  because  it  is  able  to  carry  a  higher  per  cent  than  the 
potash. 

When  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  was  passed,  the  industry  was 
very  much  encouraged  in  this  country,  because  of  the  fact  that  under 
that  act  sodium  cyanide  was  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
under  that  proteotion  the  indust^  forged  ahead  and  was  almost  in  a 
position  to  meet  foreign  competition  on  an  equal  footing,  but  when 
the  present  tariff  act  was  passed  and  this  commodity  put  on  the  free 
list  the  industry  received  a  very  serious  setback.  Had  not  it  been 
for  the  intefveniion  of  the  war  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  say  just  what 
^ould  have  become  of  the  cyanide  indusftry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Oldpi]9U>.  Now  you  want  to  increase  that  ? 

Mr.  RioNEY.  Yes,  sir.  As  an  illustration  of  the  competition  from 
foreign  sources,  statistics  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  101 4, 
Gennanv  sent  into  this  country  8,000,000  pounds  of  cyanide,  while 
oor  producUon  dunm^  the  satne  period  amounted  to  approximately 
13,000,000  pounds.  Of  course,  within  a  year  after  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  import  cyanide  to  this  country  and  a  shortage  developed 
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in  1916.  We  tried  to  meet  that  shortage  by  increasing  our  mana— 
facturing  facilities  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i.,  where  our  uianufacturini*" 
plant  Ls  situated,  but  we  were  met  there  with  a  condition  whicb 
was  very  unsatisfactory  and  over  wlxich  we  had  no  control.  The 
power  there — the  electric  energy— was  diverted  to  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Allies  at  that  time.  A  part  of  gar  plant 
was  i-endered  uselefis.  We  tried  to  remedy  that  by  buildin^c  a  new 
^  plant  at  Perth  Aniboy,  N.  J.,  where  we  had  a  contract  to  get  our 

$>ower  from  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Jcrisev.  That  was  in 
lay,  1917.  We  had  our  plant  thoroughly  equipped  when  the  power 
was  reduced  there  and  we  were  obliged  to  shut  down  that  plant 
in  1918. 

A  great  many  of  the  war  industries  required  cyanide  in  their  oper- 
ations. Ours  was  the  only  source  from  which  that  cyanide  coula  be 
obtained  in  this  country.  Regardless  of  that  fact  w©  never  askeil 
for  any  assistance  from  the  Government  and  none  was  over  volun- 
teered. But  we  were  able  to  meet  the  emergency  and  did  so  without 
materially  increasing  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  domestic  users 
and  to  tHe  war  industries. 

We  did  have  some  opposition,  however,  from  the  Government, 
which  did  not  result  seriously.  The  Govermnent  attempted  to 
develop  processes  of  manufacturing  sodium  cyanide  at  SalLville, 
Va.,  and  we  art?  advise<l  that  several  millions  of  dollai*s  were  ©xpoiided 
in  that  plant  and  the  results  were  nil.  Our  present  information  i.-- 
that  that  plant  has  been  scrapped. 

Mr.  Green.  Where  is  that  t 

Mr.  KioNEY.  Saltville,  Va. 

Mr.  <  HB£N«  They  never  completed  it  ? 

Mr.  RiGXEY.  No;  I  think  not  entirely  coraplctpd,  but  if  we  hail 
had  one^quarier  of  the  monev  spent  on  that  plant  we  would  have 
been  able  to  develop  wonderfully,  although  we  did  fill  all  requirements. 

Mr.  Green.  Your  process  is  entirely  different  from  that? 

Mr.  RiGXEY,  Entirel}"  different,  but  the  same  result. ' 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  money  was  wasted  i 

Mr.  KiGNEY.  It  was,  so  farias  we  are  concerned. 

The  CuAiRMAX.  How  about  the  rest  of  ua  ? 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  I  think  all  the  taxpayers  are  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Green.  It  was  wasted  if  it  was  not  carried  to  completion  i 
.    Mr.  RioNBY.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr*  Rainey.  They  quit  production  on  account  of  the  ending  of  the 
wai'^ 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  they  got  to  producing 
much. 

Mr.  C'arnee.  I  thought  you  told  Mr.  (  reen  they  never  completed 
the  plant  i 

Mr.  RiGNEY*  Not  entirely,  but  they  had  it  in  operatioii. 

Mr.  <  REEN.  I  think  not  at  Saltville. 

>rr.  RiGNEY.  I  am  not  positive  on  that,  but  that  is  my  information. 

Mr.  ^REEN.  That  was  the  Bucher  process. 
.    Mr.  RiGNEY.  A  nitrogen  fixation  process. 

Mr.  C.RteEN.  They  have  a  number  of  different  plants.  The  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals  made  some  nitrate,  but  I  don't  think  the  one  at 
Saltville  over  got  to  completion. 
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yir.  RiONET.  >fy  information  is  that  the  Saltville  plant  started  out 
to  develop  the  Bucher  process  which  is  entirely  different  from  the 
process  we  use  and  different  from  that  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

Mr.  (  BEEN.  I  think  not.  I  have  all  of  that  covered  in  a  work  on 
chemistry,  and  they  say  thei  Bucher  process  was  used  there. 

Mr.  RiGXEY.  T  ain  not  going  to  dispute  a  printed  record. 

Mr.  Greev.  I  find  my  recollection  is  at  fault  in  saving  that  potas- 
sium cyanide  is  sometimes  called  prussic  a<id.  I  find  it  is  hydro- 
cvanic  acid 

Mr.  KiGKET.  Yj?s:  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Greex.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  so  deadly  that  a  freshman  stu- 
dent said  a  drop  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  would  kill  a  man. 

Mr.  RiGXEY.  That  is  not  applied  to  our  sodium  cv-anide. 

Mr.  Green.  Are  you  sure  of  that  f 

ilr.  Rigney.  Ye5»,  sir. 

Mr.  Garnrk.- As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  you  built  up  an  industry  in  this  country  and  were  able 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law 

Mr.  Rigney  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  had  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Rigney.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  now  you  think  it  will  take  33  J  per  cent  to  build 
up  the  same  industry  ? 

Mr.  Rignbt.  We  do,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  now  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  and  material  costs  from  the  time  in  which  the 
Pavne-Aldrich  law  was  in  operation. 

To  show  that  the  competition  from  the  foreign  market  is  being 
revired,  the  incomplete  statistics  at  this  time  show  that  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  1920  approximately  6,500«000  pounds 
of  cyanide  of  various  grades  have  been  shipped  into  this  country 
and  the  average  declared  price  was  17^  cents  per  pound.  That  is 
partly  German  competition  and  partly  competition  developed  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Copley.  You  were  referring  a  moment  ago  to  the  lesser  rates 
of  duty  under  which  you  were  getting  along  and  thnt  you  now 
require  more.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  your  competition 
came  from  Germany  arid  England  ? 

Mr.  RmNKY.  Principally  from  Germany;  but  now  competition  has 
developed  in  Canada  whichis  very  serious. 

Mr.  Copley.  Now,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  actual 
gold  wage  of  the  German  workman  and  the  American  workman 
was  very  much  nearer  together  than  they  are  to-^day  ? 

Mr.  RiONET.  Yes:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CoPLKY.  So  if  you  are  going  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  as  it  is  in  Germany  to-day  you  have  to  have  a  bigger 
per  cent  than  yon  did  in  1913  f 

Mr.  RiONEY.  Yes;  that  is  th^  premise  on  which  our  application 
is  based. 

Mr.  Oarxkr.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  your 
pmductioh  and  the  cost  of  prodtictton  in  Canada  ?  • 

Mr.  Rigney.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  toansAver,  becau<5e  of 
the  fact  that  the  product  in  Carihda  is  low-^racie  and  an  inferior 
product-  Thev  are  sending  it  over  here-  and  are  trying  to  maki 
the  pec^lo  believe  it  is  high  grade. 
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Mr.  Garner.  Then  it  is  a  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  as  between  your  product  and  the  Canadian  product. 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  That  is  true,  but  tnat  would  apply  to  more  products 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  do  not  propose  to  use  the  custom  house  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  people  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Rigkey.  No;  but  we  should  have  the  assistance  of  some 
department  of  the  Government  to  protect  us  against  misrepresen* 
tation. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  goinff  to  use  the  customliouse  to  preserve 
you  from  misrepresentation.    This  is  the  first  time 

Mr.  Copley  (interposing).  You  might  use  a  national  election  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  are  going  to  bring  in  new  features  to  protect 
you  from  the  difference  between  the  cost  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  that  one  shall  be  to  prevent  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigner  in  selling  his  goods  to  the  Ammcan  people  I  do  not  know 
how  lar  you  could  go. 

Mr.  Rigney.  There  is  another  feature  in  the  matter.  The  raw 
material  used  in  Canada  is  a  much  cheaper  grade,  than  the  raw 
material  we  produce  from. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  it  makes  an  inferior  article } 

Mr.  RroNEY.  It  makes  an  inferior  article,  of  coursei  but  even 
though  they  were  to  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  a  point  where  they 
coula  bring  out  the  same  sodium  content  that  ours  has,  still  they 
have  a  certain  cheaper  raw  material  in  Canada  than  ours  is  here. 

Mr.  Garner.  Wnat  is  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  they  are 
using  1 

Mr.  RioxEY.  That  is  without  duty  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  get  the  same  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  RioNSY.  It  is  of  another  manufacture;  whether  we  could 
acquire  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  if  you  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  the  raw 
material  product  could  you  make  it  as  cheap  as  they  clo  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rigney.  No. 

Mr.  Garnbr.  Why  1 

Mr.  Rigney.  In  the  first  place  the  power  in  Canada  is  not  much 
more  than  half  the  price  it  is  in  the  United  States.    The  Canadian 

Sower,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  is  much  cheiftper  than  on  the 
few  York  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Garner.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Rigney.  I  don't  know,     I  do  know  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Garner.  Each  country  has  control  of  the  power  at  Niagara 
Falls;  Canada  has  control  of  its  power,  and  the  United  States  has 
control  of  its  power.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  remedy  would  be  leg* 
islation  to  make  the  power  as  cheap  in  this  country  aa  cheap  as  m 
Canada.  What  I  want  to  ascertain— I  have  heard  a  number  say 
they  were  afraid  of  Canadian  competition — and  I  wanted  to  find  out 
from  you,  or  some  one,  what  the  labor  conditions  were  in  Canada, 
and  why  they  could  manufacture  things  so  much  cheaper  than  we 
can  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rigney,  We  a^e  striving  now  to  make  a  labor  cost  comparison 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Gabner.  You  do  not  think  it  would  equal  33^  per  cent? 
Mr.  RiGXET.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Mr.  Oldfield.  How  long  has  that  Canadian  competition  bothered 
you? 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  Since  the  war.  I  understand — ^I  am  sayine  this  from 
hearsay,  and  I  can  not  say  it  is  tnie—^but  I  xmderstana  that  this 
competition  is  coming  from  a  corporation  that  received  assistance 
from  the  United  States  Government  in  the  production  of  a  different 
material  that  was  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  now, 
since  the  war  is  over,  they  are  using  some  of  their  funds  to  build  up 
an  industry  in  Canada. 

Mr.  OuDFiELD.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  RiGNET.  Since  1893  or  1894,  but  in  1902  we  took  up  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  cyanide. 

Mr.  CoPLBT.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  clear  up  the  question  you 
were  asked.     You  say  the  Canadian  cyanide  is  inferior  in  quality  ? 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Copley.  There  fe  always  a  large  percentage,  or  a  considerable 
percentage^  of  buyers  that  will  buy  a  product  if  they  can  get  it  a 
little  cheaper.     Do  you  not  find  that  true  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  RiGXEY.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Copley.  And,  of  com^e,  these  people  who  buy  cheaper,  it  is 
not  any  better  for  them,  and  perhaps  not  so  economical,  but  neverthe- 
ess  it  cuts  out  your  product  and  makes,  of  course,  the  production 
much  more  expensive  for  the  rest  of  the  customers  you  serve  ? 

Mr.  RiGNEY.  That  has  been  brought  home  to  us  in  the  last  month. 

ilr.  Copley.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  RiGKEY.  I  don't  know  whether  the  committee  desires  to  hear 
anything  further  in  connection  with  this  Canadian  manufacturer, 
but  there  was  an  article  printed  in  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets, 
being  a  reprint  from  the  London  Chemical  Age,  and  I  will  simply 
read  one  paragraph  to  show  the  position  they  have  taken: 

The  demands  for  these  improved  products  have  recently  become  bo  great  that 
additioQal  equipment  is  now  going  into  operation  in  the  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  to 
assist  in  meeting  a  demand  of  nearly  30,000,000  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide  (calculated 
as  100  per  cent)  lor  the  year  1920. 

So  that  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this  is  a  very  active 
and  serious  competition,  and  one  against  which  we  should  have  a. 
reasonable  measure  of  protection. 

Brixp  of  Roessler  Sc  Hasslachbb  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  Crrr. 

Sir:  In  revising  the  tariff  we  respectfully  petition  that  since  the  classification  of 
the  imports  is  as  important  as  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  to  be  established,  all  com- 
merdal  cyanide  salts  and  cyanide  mixtures,  combinations,  and  compounds  contain- 
ing cyanide  be  included  under  a  new  paragraph,  and  that  the  duty  on  all  cvanides 
and  all  mixtures,  combinations,  and  compounds  containing  cyanide  be  fixed,  at  33} 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Theoretically  100  per  cent  potassium  cyanide  contains  40  per  cent  cyanogen,  100 . 
per  cent  sodium  cyanide  equivalent  to  132}  per  cent  potassium  cyanide,  53  per  cent 
cyuiogen.  The  available  cyanogen  in  both  salts  being  the  valuable  active  constit- ' 
uent  of  the  cyanide,  while  the  potassium,  sodium,  and  other  ingredients  simply  act 
as  vehicles  for  the  cyano^n.  Sodium  in  comparison  with  potassium  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two  salts,  in  that  it  is  capable  of  carrying  a  higher  percentage  of  cyanogen. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  cyanides  has  been  recogmzed  and  definitely  fixed 
by  General  Appraisers'  decision,  T.  D.  326801,  Abstract  28108,  June  27,  1912. 
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roTASsnm  ctanide. 

Under  the  present  tariff  act  potassium  cyanide  and  iia  mixtures  are  duty  free* 
paragraph  580,  while  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909  the  duty  was  12)  per  cent 
ad  vidorem  under  paragraph  64. 

If  the  industry  ia  to  be  encouraged  in  this  country,  it  is  absolutely  neceasary  that  a 
substantial  duty  be  placc^i  thereon.  Thi^  duty  will  not  only  encoiuage  American 
industry  but  will  produce  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Government  iu  tlie  meantime. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  there  was  imported  1,2.'^6.799  pounds  of  this 
material  the  value  of  which  was  $183,259.  At  the  proposed  rate  of  d\ity,  this  amount 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  $61,086.34. 

SODIUM  CYANIDE. 

Sodium  cyanide,  under  the  present  tariff  act«  is  duty  free  under  paragraph  605, 
while  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  this  commodity  was  considered  a 
diemical  compound  and  under  parafi;raph  3,  paid  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  manufacture  of  sodium  cyanide  m  this  country  began  in  1902  and  has  increased 
from  526,463  pounds  in  1902  to  approximately  16,500,000  in  1919.  This  substantial 
increase  was  made  possible  by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act, 
1909,  and  artificial  protection  caused  by  the  World  War. 

For  a  number  of  years  sodium  cyamde  was  used  prinqipally  for  the  extraction  of 
precious  metals  from  ores  and  tailings  and  for  generating  nvdroc>'anic-acid  gas,  the 
oest  means  of  controlling  scale-insects  on  citrus  fniit  trees.  The  use  of  sodium  cyanide 
and  its  mixtures  in  the  neat  treating  of  steel  and  electroplating  has  been  so  developed 
by  the  experts  of  this  company  that  the  amount  used  in  the  various  industries  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  used  for  extracting  ores  and  fumigating  purposes  combined. 

In  1910  approximately  2,000  tons  were  used  in  mining;  1,200  tons  in  fuini|gation, 
and  1;300  tons  in  various  industries,  while  in  1919  about  1.200  tons  were  used  in  min* 
ing,  1,000  tons  for  fumigatum,  and  slightly  over  3,000  tons  in  various  industries. 

Under  the  potection  afforded  by  tbe  World  War,  the  American  manufacturer  was 
enabled  to  build  up  a  substantial  export  business  in  sodium  cyanide.  In  1916  approxi- 
mately 1,700  tons  were  exported,  while  in  1919  that  amotmt  was  increased  to  over 
3,300  tons. 

During  the  paet  five  yean  the  manufacture  of  sodium  cyamde  has  became  one  of 
the  more  important  domestic  industries.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  in 
1919  amounted  to  $1,125,000  as  aeainst  $530,000  in  1914.  In  1914  only  90  workmen 
were  engaged  in  this  inaustry,  while  in  1919  the  number  was  increased  to  approxi- 
matel^r  250. 

During  the  World  War  many  new  uses  for  this  commodity  were  developed  throi^h 
the  efforts  of  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturer,  in  conjunction  with  we 
experts  of  various  governmental  departments.  After  a  conference  held  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington  in  1916,  at  which  the  manufacturer's  expert  was  present, 
zinc  cyanide  was  adopted  for  use  in  plating  the  steel  parts  used  in  airplane  consUiic- 
tion.  At  present  the  United  States  Government  usM  cvanide  in  solution  form  for 
electroplating  with  zinc  the  millions  of  shells  that  were  left  oyer  frimi  the  late  war. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  t^e  manufacture  of  sodium  cyanid  are  all  of  American 
production  and  are  included  in  the  present  tariff  act,  as  follows: 

Caustic  soda,  paragraph  67,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Charcoal,  puagraph  447,  duty  free. 

Ammonia,  anhydrous,  paragraph  7,  2h  cents  per  pound. 

Gas  liouor,  paragraph  7, 10  per  cent  aa valorem. 

One  ot  the  UxfdBi  items  ol  exjMnse  in  the  equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  commodity  is  the  metal  cyanide  pots.  These  are  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff 
act,  paragraph  127,  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  manufacturing  cost  of  sodium  cyanide  in  the  United  States  has  increased  over 
100  per  cent  since  1914,  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  raw  material  being  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  labor  cost. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sodium  cyanide  in  Germany  was  much 
lower  tlum  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  compare  the  present 
manufacturing  costs  abroad  with  the  American  costs. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Germany  will  soon  regain  her  ability 
to  manufacture  this  particular  commodity  in  laige  quantities  and  attempt  to  regain  the 
markets  held  b]^  her  prior  to  the  World  tVar.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914,  there  was  impcHted  7,856,611  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide,  at  a  value  of  $1,120,789. 
all  fiom  Germany.  At  the  proposed  rate  of  duty,  this  amount  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
$373,596.34. 

During  the  war  the  manufacture  of  a  low  grade  of  soditim  csranide^  cyanogen  con- 
tents 23  to  25  per  cent,  was  established  in  Canada,  and  the  product  of  this  pUmt  dripped 
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to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  the  high  grade  cyanide  manufactured  in 
this  country.  The  process  of  manufacturing  cyanide  in  Canada  has  since  been 
developed  and  improved,  so  that  the  cyanogen  contents  of  the  present  product  has 
been  somewhat  increased.  This  low  grade  material  is  now  produced  in  Canada  much 
dieaper  than  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  is  obtained 
from  a  waste  product  and  because  of  cheaper  power  and  lower  labor  cost.  If  such 
material  is  allowed  to  enter  this  country  free  of  outy,  as  at  present,  it  will  be  a  serious 
menace  to  this  key  industry  in  the  United  States. 

While  we  woulrf  prefer  to  have  a  specific  duty  fixed  on  all  imports,  we  realize  that 
under  the  present  unusual  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  rate  of  specific  duty  that 
would  be  eauitable. 

In  order  Uiat  the  tariff  may  be  simplified  and  the  cyanide  industry  in  the  United 
States  have  the  protection  necessary  for  its  continued  existence,  we  respectfully 
renew  our  request  that  all  cyanides,  cyanide  mixtures,  combinations,  and  compounds 
cantaining  C3ranide  be  included  under  a  separate  paragraph  and  that  the  duty  thereon 
be  fixed  at  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

P.  Samubl  Rionet,  Asnstant  Treasurer, 

HTDROSULPHITES  AND  SULPHOXYLATES. 

[Pars.  5,  21,  and  144.] 

CHARLES  S.  HOLLAKDXB,  KSPBISEXmNG  THX&OHM  ft  HAAS  CO.  (INC.), 

PHILADXLPHU,  PA. 

Mr.  Hollander.  I  am  vice  president  and  chemical  director  of  the 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  (Inc.),  Pniladelphia.  We  also  have  offices  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Gloversville,  NT  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman^  the  products  that  we  are  interested  in  are  sulphoxy- 
lates  and  hydrosulphites,  leukotrope,  artificial  bates,  titanium  salts, 
antimony  salts,  and  synthetic  tanning  materials. 

The  hydrosulphites  and  the  sulphoxylates  are  comparatively  new 
articles  in  our  market,  because  they  only  started  to  appear  about  the 
year  1906,  or  1907,  and  since  then  they  have  become  of  a  great  deal 
of  importance  and  the  use  of  them  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  importation  of  all  of  these  hydrosulphites — they  are  all  closely 
related  chemically — ^was  over  1,000,000  pounds  in  the  year  1913 — 
that  is,  just  before  the  war — and  the  only  manufacturers  were  the  big 
German  dyestuff  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Badische  Anilin  and 
Soda  Fabnk,  Hoechst,  Cassella.  and  Bayer,  etc. 

The  importance  of  these  articles,  hvdrosulphites  and  sulphoxylates, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  lor  dyeing. 
They  are  very  important  particularly  in  the  dveing  industry,  and  it 
means  that  without  the  hydrosulphites  you  could  not  use  the  valuable 
vat  dyes  to-day,  which  are  so  important  because  fast  to  washing. 

They  are  also  of  prime  importance  and  indispensable  in  the  printing 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  They  are  also  greatly  used  for  bleaching 
straw  for  straw  hats  and  in  bleaching  sugar  and  molasses,  for  stripping 
the  color  of  goods  that  have  been  spoiled  in  the  dyeing  processes  and 
also  in  stripping  the  dyes  of  shoddy.  And  in  that  way  they  are 
of  some  econonucal  importance  in  the  conservation  of  wool. 

One  very  important  use  is  its  emnloyment  in  the  manufacture  of 
salvarsan,  or  606,  or  as  it  is  now  known  officially,  arsphenamine, 
which  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  syphilis. 

There  are  other  uses  of  smaller  importance,  and  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  Uie  committee  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  opening 
of  these  fields. 

Now,  the  condition  of  the  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
this:  These  important  chemicals  that  are  really  basic  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  a  great  many  important  other  things  were  altogether 
imported  from  Germany  and  made  by  the  large  dye-stuff  concerns  in 
Germany  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  They  were  not  manu- 
factured in  this  country  at  all.  When  the  war  started  this  country 
was  cut  off  from  its  supplies  of  the  hydrosulphites  and  sulphoxylat^ 
and,  consequently,  the  price  jumped  very  quickly  from  30  cents  per 
pound  to  oyer  $3  per  pound,  and  stayed  there  for  a  long  time. 

Now,  seeing  that  situation,  our  company  got  busy  and  by  a  great 
effort  and  spending  a  laree  amount  of  money  we  finally  were  able 
to  supply  this  very  much  needed  article  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers. 

If  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  this,  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  would  have  been  very  seriously  handicapped  and  especially 
the  health  authorities,  both  civil  and  mihtary,  would  have  been  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  they  were 
crying  for  an  adequate  supply  of  arsphenamine,  and  the  only  way 
to  make  that  product  is  by  employing  hydrosulphites. 

We  offered  the  article  to  the  Amencan  manufacturer  at  $1.25  per 
poimd,  which  caused  the  market  to  break  from  $3  per  pound,  the 
prevailing  price  until  then.  And  since  then  we  have  steadily  lowered 
our  price  in  accordance  with  the  progress  we  made  in  the  perfection 
of  our  process  until  we  finally  came  to  55  cents  per  pound.  Now, 
since  the  trading  relations  have  been  partiaJly  resumed  with  Ger- 
many there  has  been  a  lar^e  importation  of  recent  origin  in  this 
coxmtry  from  Germany  and  also  from  England  and  we  find  that 
dumping  from  abroad  is  in  full  swing. 

During  very  recent  months,  in  fact  during  one  month,  the  month 
of  November-December,  there  have  been  dumped  into  this  country 
over  65,000  pounds  of  one  grade  alone,  which  is  about  one-seventh  of 
the  annual  consumption  of  that  particular  grade  and  it  is  now  in  the 
distributor's  hands  ready  to  be  dumped  on  the  market  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  at  any  pnce. 

We  have  seen,  through  one  of  our  customers,  a  telegram  which 
instructed  the  importers  of  this  article  to  sell  at  any  price  to  regain 
their  lost  territory. 

That  is  the  situation  that  we  are  up  against. 

The  QiAiBMAN.  Have  you  a  copy  of  t&it  letter  ? 

Mr.  HoLLANDEU.  No;  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  a  few  notes,  but 
I  have  a  brief  prepared  which  I  would  be  glad  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  letter  in  which  the  foreigner 
instructs  their  agent  here  to  hold  this  market  at  any  price,  to  sell  at 
any  price  in  order  to  gain  the  lost  trade.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a 
copy  of  such  a  letter?  * 

Air.  Hollander.  It  was  not  a  letter.    It  was  a  telegram. 

The  Chairman.  A  telegram,  then. 

Mr.  Hollander.  Well,  if  our  customer  will  consent  to  that  w'e  vnH 
be jdad  to  do  so.    I  will  try  to  get  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  We  would  lilce  to  have  that  telegram,  or  a  copy 
of  the  telegram,  so  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Hollander.  I  will  try  to  get  it.  We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  it, 
but  it  has  come  into  the  hands  oi  one  of  our  largest  customers  and  I 
will  bear  that  in  mind  and  get  it  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Get  it  if  you  can,  because  that  is  valuable  infor- 
mation. 
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llr.  HoiXANDER.  Yes,  sir;  the  latest  quotation  that  I  have  just 
received  through  a  telegram  yesterday  was  47  cents  per  pound.  And 
of  course  they  have  been  dropping  from  one  step  to  another  in  very 
short  succession  and  have  cut  under  us  all  the  time.  We  have  been 
obl^d  to  follow  them  and  to  sell  at  the  same  figure,  but  at  a  very 
decided  loss,  just  to  hold  onto  our  trade;  but  it  is  a  very  serious 
proposition. 

These  importations  are  coming  both  from  Germany  and  from  Eng- 
land. Now,  the  Germans  are  of  course  at  a  great  advantage  for 
many  reasons;  but  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  English  are  at 
a  very  decided  advantage  over  us  because  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  seeing  their  opportunity  and  the  great  importance  of  these 
products,  fliey  took  over  a  Uerman  })lant  that  was  manufacturing 
nydrosulphites  in  England  for  the  English  trade  at  that  time  accord- 
ing to  their  patent  laws.  They  took  that  plant  over  and  have  been 
running  that  plant  with  German  machinery  and  German  labor  and 
German  experience,  and  they  recognized  the  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  shortage. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  dumping  from  abroad,  they 
have  embargoed  these  articles  in  the  same  bill  that  the  dyestufTs  are 
contained  in. 

Now,  if  we  could  be  sufficiently  protected,  we  would  feel  encour- 
aged to  expend  large  sums  of  money  to  enlarge  our  plant,  and  espe- 
cially to  make  some  of  the  more  costly  raw  materials  ourselves,  which 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  but 
of  course  at  the  present  time,  not  knowing  whether  we  can  stay  in 
business  at  all,  we  do  not  feel  like  doing  that,.  Ad  I  say,  if  we 
could  get  adequate  protection,  we  are  willing  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  money;  in  fact,  large  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  develop 
^s. 

We  should  have  protection  until  we  get  onto  our  feet,  because  there 
will  be  always  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  these  articles.  There 
is  another  manufacturer  besides  us  in  the  United  States  making  these, 
and  the  processes  are  not  secret  or  patented  in  any  way.  They  are 
open  to  all. 

Therefore  we  would  respectfully  urge  you  to  grant  us  a  protective 
duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per  pound  specific.  And 
I  will  submit  the  foDowing  figures  to  show  how  we  are  arriving  at 
this  rate: 

The  prewar  price  of  one  brand  of  hvdrosulphites  was  about  30  cents 
a  pound  in  this  country.  That  would,  at  the  present  exchange  rate, 
amount  to  about  a  mark  and  25  pfennigs.  Ten  times  that  would 
bring  that  price  at  the  present  day  to  12  marks  and  a  half,  because  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  by  our  own  investigation  that  the  price 
over  in  Germany  on  these  articles  have  just  about  gone  to  ten  times 
the  amount  they  were  before  the  war,  normally.  Computing  12 
marks  and  a  hall  to  our  dollar  at  the  present  rate  would  only  mean 
17J  cents  per  pound;  if  we  add  to  that  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that 
would  be  8f  cents,  and  16  cents  per  pound  specific  would  give  a 
total  price  of  41 J  cents  delivered  on  American  shores.  That  is  a  great 
deal  lower  than  we  can  manufacture  it  for  now;  but  I  think  that  with 
increased  market,  if  we  can  hold  our  own  here,  and  with  longer  ex- 
perience and  with  better  facilities  we  will  probably  be  able  to  meet 
that  in  the  near  future. 
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I  beg  of  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  investigators  over  in  Ger- 
many have  found  the  Germans  are  paving  for  the  same  class  of  labor 
which  we  are  employing  here  only  50  to  70  cents  per  day,  whereas 
we  have  to  pay  $5  to  $6  per  day. 

Mr.  Bachabach.  Mr.  Uollanoler,  I  have  noticed  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  Germans  are  getting  an  equivalent  of  SI  to  $1.25  per 
day;  that  statement  was  made  here  yesterday.  Now,  is  that  skilled 
labor  or  unskilled  labor! 

Mr.  Hollander.  It  is  not  skilled  labor.  It  is  labor  that  has  been 
trained.  Our  expert  chemist  will  take  a  man  and  train  him  to  do  a 
certain  job,  but  tnat  labor  is  not  skilled  labor  such,  as  for  instance,  the 
machinist's  trade  and  trades  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  skilled 
labor  there? 

Mr.  HoLLANDEB.  You  mean  what  we  call  skilled  labor  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hollander.  Well,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  labor  I  am 
speakine  of  here,  although  I  am  not  authoritatively  informed  on  that. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  had  an 
investigation  made  over  there  and  I  thought  possibly  that  you  might 
be  able  to  give  that  information  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hollander.  Well,  we  only  went  into  the  field  in  which  we  are 
interested — ^in  this  field  now,  we  take  yoimg  intelligent  fellows  and 
train  them  to  do  a  certain  chemical  job  oi  closely  wat<ming  the  process. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hollander,  your  time  limit  has  expired.  If 
you  will  file  your  brief  with  the  reporter,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
nave  it.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hollander.' I  thank  you  very  much.  In  concluding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement  that  we  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufactiuing  Chemists'  Association,  nas  made  beforo  your 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hollander.  The  percentage  of  labor  that  enters  into  the  cost 
price  of  hydrosulfites,  sulphoxjlates,  and  leucotropes  is  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent.  At  first  it  was  much  higher,  but  with  improve- 
ments  in  apparatus,  machinery,  and  labor-saving  devices,  this  per- 
centage is  gradually  decreasing.  That  is  where  Uie  Europeans  have 
the  great  advantage,  and  consequently  they  get  better  yield,  in  a 
very  similar  way  to  the  dye  industry. 

Another  reason  for  asking  for  a  protective  duty  is  that  some  of 
our  chief  raw  materials  are  in  themselves  manxifactiu^d  products, 
which  are  protected  by  tariff,  such  as  zinc  dust  and  formaldehyde. 

Under  nor^tnal  conditioDs,  with  fairly  constant  prices  and  normal 
exchange,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  preferable,  because  it  carries  a 
certain,  if  only  small,  protection  against  dumping  in  this  way,  that 
the  fair  average  selling  price  in  the  country  of  origia  is  the  basis. 
But  under  present  conmtions  of  instability  it  is  imperative  to  be 
protected  also  by  a  specific  duty  to  care  for  the  low  exchange  rate 
and  dumping.  If  the  protection  should  prove  too  high,  we  our- 
selves shall  be  glad  to  see  it  low^ered  to  whatever  it  ought  to  be  at 
the  time  of  the  change. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  heavy  dumping,  we  respectfully  ask  for 
immediate  relief,  either  by  restormg  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  or  other 
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suitable  measure.  Wliatever  steps  are  taken,  it  is  essential  that  the 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  based  on  the  fair  average  selling  price  in 
this  country. 

In  my  brief  which  I  shall  submit  I  am  explaining  fully  the  use 
and  importance  of  artificial  bates,  titanium  potassium  oxalate,  and 
titanium  salts,  tartar  emetic,  and  synthetic  tanning  materials. 

To  point  out'how  these  tariflfs  would  affect  the  ultmiate  consumer, 
the  woman  wearing  a  dress  of  cotton  goods,  and  everybody  wearing 
a  pair  of  shoes: 

Value  of  hydrosulfites,  sulphoxylates,  and  leukotropes  in  a  piece  of 
cotton  goods  sufficient  for  a  dress  would  be  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  cent. 

Value  of  titanium  potassium  oxalate  in  one  pair  of  tan-colored 
shoes,  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Values  of  artificial  bate  in  one  pair  of  shoes,  one-twentieth  of  a 
cent. 

Value  of  synthetic  tanning  material  in  one  pair  of  shoes,  six-tenths 
of  a  cent. 

Value  of  tartar  emetic  in  one  pair  of  shoes,  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Brief  of  Kohm  &  Haas  Co.  (Inc.),  Fhu^adelphia,  Fa. 

I  am  vice  president  and  chemical  director  of  Kohm  &  Haas  Co.,  a  Delaware  cor- 
pontion  with  its  principal  office  at  40  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia.  Fa.  Our 
actory  is  at  Bristol,  Fa.  We  have  branches  in  Chicaeo.  111.;  Glovers^ille^  N.  Y.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Buenos  Aires,  Aigentina;  Santiago,  Chile;  and  agencies  in  other 
countries. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  this  committee  is  to  submit  to  you  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  certain  che^nicals  manu^tured  by  us  lor  use  in  the  tanning 
and  textile  industries,  with  the  hope  that  your  committee  can  see  its  way  clear  to 
recommend  ade(;[uate  tariff  protection  on  the  articles  in  question. 

Our  company  is  desirous  of  obtaining  protection  for  five  articles  made  by  us.  For 
the  convemence  of  the  committee  we  are  submitting  detailed  information  in  regard 
to  each  of  the  products.    The  products  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Hydrosiilpliites,  sulphoxylates,  and  the  equivalents  of  leukotrope. 

(B)  Artifidal  bates. 
(C>  Titanium  salts. 

(D)  Antimony  salts. 

(E)  Synthetic  tans. 

(A)  inn>a08ULPHrrB8,  SVLFHOZTIiATBB,  AND  THE  EQUIVALENTS  OF  IiSyKOTBOFB. 

1.  Items  and  paragraphs  in  which  interested,  changes  in  duties  recommended, 
reasons  for  such  recommendations : 

At  the  present  time  hydrosulphites  and  sulphoxylates  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  pangrwh  5  of  schedule  A,  which  states  that  all  chemicals 
not  especially  provided  lor  are  subject  to  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
leukotropes  are  subject  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  21. 

We  recommend  that  new  pangmphs  be  added  to  schedule  A  reading  as  follows: 

''Paraffraph  — .  Hydrosulphites  and  sulphoxylates  and  all  mixtures  and  com- 
pounds thereof,  15  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

"Paragmph  — .  Leukotropes  and  leukotrope  equivalents  and  all  mixtures  and  com- 
pounds uereof.  15  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

2.  Purposes  for  which  used : 

The  main  use  of  hydrosulphites,  sulphoxylates,  and  leukotrope  equivalents  is  found 
ID  the  textile  industry,  where  they  are  very  widely  used  for  ayeing  with  indi^  and 
vat  dyes,  for  bleaching,  for  printing  designs  on  cotton  goods  and  silk,  and  for  stripping 
colors  from  i^oddy.  There  are  various  types  of  hydrosulphites,  sulphoxylates,  and 
mixtures  with  leukotropes  suitable  for  special  purposes  in  the  textile  industry. 

Besides  the  above  uses  in  the  textileindustry,  die  sodium  hydrosulphite  is  widbiy 
used  in  the  siu;ar  industry  for  bleaching  sirups  and  molasses.  Furthermore,  it  is 
indispensable  tor  the  manufacture  of  saivarBan,  arsphenamine,  or  606.  It  is  also 
widely  used  lor  bleaching  straw  for  straw  hats. 
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3.  Importance  of  indBstrv  aiid  reamiM  for  reoommendiiig  adequate  protection: 

All  of  the  ar|:umentB  in  javor  of  protecting  the  manufacture  of  dyeetuffs  and  other 
fine  chemiodB  m  the  United  States  apply  equally  as  strongly  to  protecting  the  manu- 
Picture  of  hydrosulphites,  sulphoxylates,  and  leukotrope  equivalents.  Tlieir  manu- 
facture is  a  new  industry  in  this  country.  The  process  of  manufacturing  them  is 
equally  as  difficult  and  equally  as  complicated  as  the  manufacture  of  dyestuCb. 
Since  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  dyes  can  not  be  used  witiiout  them^ 
such  as  the  vat  dyes  and  indiga,  it  is  in  our  opinion  essential  to  the  textile  industry 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  hydro- 
eulphites,  but  that  their  manu&cture  in  this  country  should  be  safeguiirded  and  con- 
tinued. As  already  mentioned^  tiiese  hydrosulphites  are  indispensable  in  the  ma&tt* 
facture  of  arBphenamine.  During  the  war  the  supply  of  hyorosulphite  threatened 
to  give  out,  and  if  the  Amecicaji  manufacturers  had  not  been  able  at  great  cost  and 
effort  to  supply  this  material  our  health  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  would  have 
been  very  seriously  handicapped  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  It  is  evident  that  the 
manufacture  of  a  product  of  such  fundamental  importance  aa  arsphenamine  should 
not  be  jeopardizea  by  depending  on  foreign  supplies  of  hydrosulphite. 

4.  Development  of  inmutry  and  future  prospects; 

The  manufacture  of  hydrosulphites,  sulpnoxylates,  and  leukotrope  equivalents  for 
sale  has  developed  in  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  Before 
that  time  all  of  these  products  were  imp<vted  from  Germany.  The  only  manu&ctorerB 
of  these  products  in  Germany  were  the  laige  dyestuffs  manufactureis,  such  as  Bad- 
ische  Amlin  &  Soda  Fabrik,  fioechst,  GasseUa,  and  Beyer.  These  four  sold  these  arti- 
cles as  an  adjunct  to  their  dyestuffs  business.  When  the  European  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  war,  the  price  of  sodium  hydrosulphite  advanced  from  about  30  cents  to  over 
$3  per  pound,  although  during  tne  same  time  the  demand  for  the  article  was  very 
considerably  reduced  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  textile  manufacturers  to 
secure  adequate  supplies  of  indigo  and  vat  dyes. 

Our  company  ana  other  companies  throughout  the  United  States,  after  extensive 
and  costly  experiments,  have  succeeded  in  making  hydrosulphites,  sulpboxylates, 
and  leukotrope  equivalents  of  a  quality  fully  equal  to  tne  prewar  imported  prcKiucts. 
The  American  manufacturers  of  these  articles  stand  ready  to  furnish  aaequate  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices. 

We  understand  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  drawn  up  a  full  report  on  hydro- 
sulphites, sulphoxylates,  and  leukotrope  equivalents. 

5.  Domestic  production  costs  and  wages  and  comparable  costs  and  wages  in  foreign 
countries;  information  concerning  dumping,  unfair  competition,  ana  other  prac- 
tices aimed  to  impair  or  destroy  domestic  industries: 

During  the  last  year  we  have  brought  down  our  cost  of  production  of  sodium  hydro- 
sulphite from  over  $1 .25  per  pound  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  for  us  to  offer  con- 
tracts for  1921  at  55  cents  per  pound.  Tne  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufatcture  of 
hydrosulphites,  sulphoxylates,  and  leukotrope  eouivalents  are  as  readily  available 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany  or  England.  The  labor  cost  in  the  TTnited  States 
is  much  greater  than  the  labor  cost  abroad.  At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the 
^rcAt  depreciation  of  the  British  pound  and  the  German  mark,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
IS  impossible  for  the  American  manvfacturen  to  continue  against  foreign  competi* 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  manufocturers  have  a  decided  advantage  in  ueir 
longer  experience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gigantic  combinations  of  Buropean  dyestulTs  maniifibc* 
turers  will  use  every  means  to  regain  their  lost  territory,  uerman  and  English  im- 
porters of  sodium  hydrosulphite  are  at  the  present  time  flooding  the  market  witli 
their  products.  One  firm  alone  has,  according  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter, 
impoited  over  90,000  pounds  of  hydrosulphite  from  November  15  to  Derembar  IS* 
1920;  this  means  that  in  less  than  one  month  one  firm  alone  imported  one-fifth  as  much 
as  was  brought  into  the  United  States  by  all  importers  during  1913. 

They  are  offering  to  cut  their  prices  to  almost  aay  extent  in  order  ro  secure  the 
business.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  one  of  the  largest  usere  of  sodium  hydrosulphite 
in  the  United  States  informed  us  that  he  had  seen  a  cable  to  the  American  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  manufacturer,  instructing  him  to  get  the  hydrosulphite  busoneas  of 
the  firm  in  question  at  any  cost,  regardless  of  price. 

6.  Sources  of  imports;  volume  and  price  at  which  offered: 

As  mentioned  aoove,  before  the  war  substantially  all  of  the  hydrosulphites,  sul- 
phoxylates, and  leukotrope  eouivalents  came  from  Germany.  At  the  present  time, 
a  moderate  amount  of  hyorosulphite  is  coming  from  England,  but  the  greatest  portion 
comes  from  Germany.  We  do  not  know  definitely  that  any  sulphoxy&tes  have  been 
imported  since  the  war,  but  large  quantities  of  sodium  hydrosulphite  are  coming  in 
(See  under  6.) 
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We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  price  policy  which  has  been 
kdlowed  by  the  representatives  of  the  European  manufacturers.  During  the  war, 
when  the  supply  from  Europe  was  shut  of!,  the  stocks  of  hydrosulphite,  sulpnoxylates, 
and  leukotrope  equivalents  on  hand  at  the  beginmAg  of  the  war  were  sold  at  pnces  as 
hi^  as  $3  per  pound. 

There  was  no  reduction  in  the  prices  quoted  from  abroad  until  we  put  our  hydro- 
sulphite  on  the  market  over  a  year  ago  at  a  price  of  11.25  per  pound.  We  have  regu- 
larlv  reduced  our  quotations  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  bring  down  our  cost  of 
production  unt^  now  we  are  selling  at  55  cents  per  pound,  which  is  as  low  as  we  can 
go  under  present  conditions.  The  European  manuiacturers  as  soon  as  they  were 
obliged  to  lace  American  competition  dropped  from  their  high  price  of  $3  per  pound, 
and  every  time  our  price  has  gone  down  they  have  tried  to  cut  under  us  bv  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound;  they  are  now  offering  at  48  cents  per  pound.  We  do  not  know  how 
low  they  would  go  in  order  to  regain  their  American  business,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  if  aidequate  protection  is  not  granted  the  European  dvestuffs  manufacturers  will 
make  whatever  cut  in  their  price  may  be  necessary  to  drive  the  American  manu- 
factures out  of  business  and  will  then  follow  their  old  policy  of  immediately  raising 
prices  again. 

With  a  fairly  large  investment  of  new  capital,  we  are  confident  that  within  a  reason- 
able time  we  can  reduce  our  price  to  35  cents  per  pound,  but  we  would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  making  these  expenditures  until  we  can  feel  assured  that  the  American  manur 
facturers  of  hydrosulphitee  will  be  protected  against  European  competition. 

The  yearly  prewar  consumption  of  sodium  hvdrosulphite  was  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds-  of  sulphoxylate  of  soda  about  300,000  pounds,  and  of  other  chemicals 
in  this  class  about  200,000  pounds  more. 

(B)  ARTIFICIAL  BATES. 

1.  Items  and  paragraphs  in  which  interested;  changes  in  duties  recommended; 
reasons  for  such  recommendations: 

At  the  present  time  artificial  bates  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  15  per 
cent  under  paragraph  5  of  Schedule  A  which  covers  chemical  compounds,  prepara- 
tions, etc.,  not  especially  provided  for. 

We  recommena  that  a  new  paragraph  should  be  added  to  Schedule  A,  reading  as 
follows: 

''Paragraph  — .  Artificial  bates,  10  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

In  the  manufacture  of  leather,  one  of  the  most  important  processes  is  the  so-called 
bating  process.    The  purposes  of  the  bating  process  are: 

I.  To  remove  the  lime  from  the  skins  (lime  being  the  chemical  most  generally 
used  to  unhair  the  skins). 

II.  To  soften  the  hide  by  removing  a  certain  portion  of  the  hide  substance. 

All  leather  with  the  exception  of  sole  leather  and  some  harness  leather  must  be 
bated,  and  even  in  the  case  of  these  two  kinds  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers 
bate  their  hides.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  artifi  cial  bates,  dog  manure  and  chicken 
manure  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  practically  every  country  in  the  world . 
Although  the  dog  manure  was  the  best  known  substance  for  accom])Ushing  the  results 
denred,  it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  since  it  was  Blthy  to  use,  it  varied  in  quality, 
and  did  not  give  uniform  results.  The  tanners  of  the  United  States  are  at  the  present 
time  absolutely  dependent  on  artificial  bates.  During  the  war  we  received  letters 
from  hundreds  of  our  customers  stating  that  the  artificial  bate  was  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  items  in  their  tanneries  and  adding  that  they  would  have  to  shut  down 
if  it  could  not  be  secured.  None  of  the  turners  would  revert  to  the  use  of  dog  manure 
on  a':count  of  its  obvious  disadvantages,  but  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so  it  would  be 
imposible  for  them  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  dog  manure  at  the  present  time. 
Before  the  war,  subAtantially  all  ok  the  dog  manure  came  from  Turkey;  this  source  of 
supply  was,  of  course,  cut  off  by  the  war.  Since  the  docs  in  Turkey  have  all  been 
killed  there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  this  source  of  supply  opening  up  again. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  1  pounn  of  our  artificial  bate  is 
equal  to  5  to  10  pounds  of  dog  manure;  since  our  sales  of  artificial  bate  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  about  2,000,000  pounds  per  year,  it  would  mean  that  10,000,000  to 
20,000,000  i>ounds  of  dog  manure  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  place  of  the  artificial 
bate. 

The  artificial  bates  give  results  that  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  always  uniform, 
and  they  have  eliminated  the  filthiness  of  using  manures. 

Although  the  bating  process  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  any  tannenr,  the  actual 
expense  tot  bate  is  almost  infiixitesimal  in  comparison  to  the  final  cost  of  the  leather. 
The  average  cost  of  artificial  bate  for  enough  leather  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  would 
be  leas  thsji  one-twentieth  of  a  cent. 
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We  feel  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  bating  process  to  the  taxming  induBtry 
the  American  manufacture  of  artificial  bates  should  be  protected. 

2.  Development  of  the  industry  and  future  prospects: 

Manure  bates  were  used  exclusively  by  all  tanners  until  about  1907.  The  best 
chemists  in  the  leather  industry  had  been  working  for  50  years  trying  to  find  a  satis- 
factory artificial  bate.  In  1907  satisfactory  artificial  bates  were  first  put  on  the  market . 
Since  that  time  artificial  bates  have  replaced  the  natural  bates  in  practically  every 
tannery  in  the  world. 

3.  Foreign  competition: 

At  the  present  time  artificial  bates  are  being  manufactured  by  firms  in  England, 
Germany,  FVance,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  and  are  being  sold  there  at  prices  we  can 
not  meet.  No  doubt  artificial  bates  will  be  offered  here  by  foreign  manufacturers  in 
the  near  future  if  adequate  protection  is  not  granted. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  artificial  bates  can  secure  their  labor  at  much  lower 
prices  than  tiie  American  manufacturers.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
at  the  present  time  have  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturers 
on  account  of  the  present  excliange  situation. 

(G)  TXTANIUM  SALTS,   AND  MIXTURES  AND  COMPOUNDS  THBRBOF. 

1.  Items  and  paragraphs  in  which  interested;  changes  in  duties  recommended; 
reasons  for  such  recommendations: 

At  the  present  time  titanium  salts  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  5  of  Schedule  A.  We  recommend  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  to 
Schedule  A  reading  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  — .  Titanium  salts,  and  mixtures  and  compounds  thereof,  15  cents  p^ 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. '' 

The  most  important  of  the  titanium  salts  is  titanium  potassium  oxalate,  which  is 
known  technically  in  the  d}reing  industry  as  a  mordant.  There  are  certain  dyes 
which  can  not  be  used  on  textiles  and  leather  unless  a  mordant  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  them  to  fix  the  color  to  the  fabric  and  make  it  permanent;  if  no  mordant  is  used 
with  such  dyes,  the  color  would  not  be  fast  to  light  or  washing.  Titanium  potassium 
oxalate  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  mordants;  it  is  used  very  extensively  in 
the  leather  industry  for  securing  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  leather. 

Titanium  salts  are  now  made  m  the  United  States  by  us  and  other  firms  as  well  in 
ample  quantities  to  meet  all  demands. 

2.  Foreign  competition: 

We  have  already  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  dtanium  potassium 
oxalate  on  account  of  German  competition .  The  importers  of  this  material  have  offered 
it  at  48  cents  per  pound.  Our  pnce  at  the  present  time  for  the  stock  we  still  have  on 
hand  is  60  cents  per  pound .  It  is  not  worth  while  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
material  if  the  selling  price  is  lower  than  GO  cents  per  pound. 

Of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  titanium  potassium  oxalate,  the 
German  manufacturers  can  secure  oxalic  acid  and  potash  at  lower  prices  tha^  ai% 
available  to  the  American  manufacturers.  Titanium,  which  is  the  other  raw  material 
used,  is  as  readily  available  in  the  United  States  as  abroad. 

The  fact  that  titanium  potassium  oxalate  is  of  ver>'  considerable  importance  to  the 
leather  industry  is  well  borne  out  bv  the  fact  that  when  the  European  supply  was  cut 
off  by  the  war  the  price  advanced  from  about  30  cents  per  pound  to  as  hi^h  as  $2.50 
per  poimd.  The  mms  that  wished  to  make  the  best  shades  of  brown  leatner  for  the 
army  had  to  have  titanium  potassium  oxalate.  Our  firm  was  the  first  one  in  the 
United  States  after  the  start  of  the  war  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  titanium 
potassium  oxalate .  We  put  it  on  the  market  at  $1 . 80  per  pound ;  as  rapidly  as  the  price 
of  raw  materials  permitted  we  reduced  our  price  to  our  present  quotation  of  GO  cents 
per  pound.    Other  firms  in  the  United  States  subseauently  produced  titanium 

Sotassium  oxalate  of  satisfactory  quality.    We  are  under  tne  impression  that  all  of  the 
omestic  manufacturers,  including  ourselves,  have  now  stopped  producing  titanium 
potassium  oxalate  on  account  of  tneir  inability  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Before  the  war,  titanium  potassium  oxalate  was  made  in  the  United  States  by  one 
or  two  firms.  They  were  quickly  forced  to  discontinue  its  manufacture  by  the  cutting 
of  prices  bv  the  Efuropean  manufacturers.  As  soon  as  the  American  manufacturen 
were  out  of  business,  prices  again  advanced  very  considerably.  Tliis  prewar  history 
is  being  repeated  by  our  present  experience;  we  have  stopped  the  manufacture  of 
titanium  potassium  oxalate  and  will  not  resume  until  we  are  assured  of  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  insuring  a  domestic  soiu'ce  of  supply  of  titanium 
potassium  oxalate,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  an  adequate  tann  be  adopted. 
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<D)  ANTDCONT  SALTS,  AND  MIXTURKS  AND  COMPOUNDS  THEREOF. 

1.  Items  and  paragraph  in  «rhich  interested;  changes  in  duties  recommended; 
reasons  fur  recommendations: 

At  the  present  time  antimony  salts  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  144  of  Secheoule  C,  which  reads  as  follows: 

**  Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  and  matte  containing  antimony  but  not  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  lead,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  antimony  oxide,  salts,  and 
compounds  of,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. ' ' 

We  recommend  tiiat  antimony  salts  and  compounds  thereof  should  be  taken  out 
of  paragraph  144,  Schedule  C,  ana  that  a  new  paragraph  should  be  added  to  Schedule  A 
reading  as  foUowe: 

"Paragraph  — .  Antimony  salts,  and  mixtures  and  compounds  thereof,  15  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

3.  Development  and  hist<»ry  of  industry: 

Antimony  salts,  like  titanium  salts,  are  what  are  known  technically  in  the  dyeing 
industry  as  mordants.  Certain  d^es  can  not  be  used  on  textiles  and  lealJier  unless  a 
mordant  is  used  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  fix  the  color  to  the  fabric  and  make  it 
permanent.  li  no  mordant  is  iised  with  such  dyes,  the  colore  will  not  be  fast  to  light 
or  washing.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  mordants  are  tartar  emetic,  antimony 
lactate,  and  the  double  fluorides  of  sodium  and  antimony.  All  of  these  products  are 
intimony  sa1t«. 

Antimony  salts  are  now  made  in  the  United  States  by  our  firm  and  other  firms  in 
sulficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  for  the 
industry  in  this  country  to  meet  foreign  competition  unless  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  is  adequately  protected.  Potash,  an  ingredient  of  tartar  emetic,  is  much 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  here:  labor  oIbo  is  cheaper.  The  German  manufacturers, 
like  ourselves,  are  dependent  on  China  for  antimony  oxide. 

(E)  STNTHBTTC  TANNING   BCATBRIAL8. 

We  recommend  that  a  paragraph  be  added  to  Schedule  A  reading  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  — .  Synthetic  tanning  materials,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  7  cents 
per  pound  specific. ' ' 

Synthetic  tanning  materials  were  first  put  on  the  market  shortly  before  the  war 
by  one  of  the  largest  European  dyestu&  manufacturers.  Since  the  war  half  a  dozen 
chemical  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  started  the  manufactiu-e  of  syn- 
thetic tATiwing  tnat^riiila  Those  products  are  of  increasing  importance  and  there  is 
connderable  possibility  that  their  introduction  will  make  very  substantial  changes 
in  the  tAiiwing  industry  of  the  country. 

Synthetic  tanning  materials  are  usually  made  from  coal-tar  derivatives.  The 
reason  for  their  increasing  importance  is  that  they  shorten  the  time  of  tanning  very 
considerably  and  make  it  possLble  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  tanning  materials. 
The  increasing  shortage  <u  vegetable  tanning  materials,  including  barks,  makes  this 
a^ing  very  impcnrtant. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  these  products  to  the  leather  industry  many  dif« 
ferent  chemical  manufacturers  in  the  Umted  States,  as  well  as  tanners  throughout 
the  country,  have  been  making  during  the  last  two  years  very  extensive  and  costly 
experiments  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Uiese  products.  The  chemical  manufacturers 
have  invested  substantial  sums  in  developing  these  processes. 

FORBIGN  COMPBTrnON. 

The  European  manufacturers  of  synthetic  tanning  materials  are  already  offering 
these  products  to  the  tanners  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  have  run  across 
several  instances  where  the  samples  of  the  European  products  are  being  tried  by  the 
American  tanners. 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  synthetic  tanning  materials 
are  included  in  the  so-caUed  dyestuffs  bill,  H.  R.  8078,  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
first  session. 

Brief  of  thb  Mbrrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
brief  for  tlie  consideration  of  your  committee  in  connection  with  its  investigations 
regsrding  tariff: 

Sodktrn  hf^dronUphiU.^TJnder  paragraph  5,  Schedule  A,  of  the  act  of  1913,  sodium 
hydroBulphite  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  respectfully  beg  that  such  duty  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per 
pound  and  that  sodium  hydrosulphite  be  given  a  special  heading  under  schedule  A. 

Our  reason  for  requesting  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  is  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, this  is  the  minimum  protection  that  will  justify  American  manufacturers  in 
continuing  and  extending  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

Sodium  hydrosulphite  is  used  chiefly  in  the  textile  industry  in  conjunction  with 
indifio  and  vat  dyes.    It  is  also  employed  in  bleaching  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

While  not  a  dyestuff  or  intermediate,  it  really  comes  in  the  same  class  because  its 
use  is  indispensable  when  indigo  and  vat  dyes  are  employed.  Formerly  sodium 
hydrosulphite  was  imported  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Germany,  and  its  'manufac- 
ture was  not  established  in  this  coimtiy  until  after  the  war. 

The  imx>ortance  of  our  textile  and  other  manufactures  being  independent  of  Europe 
for  their  supply  of  sodium  hvdrosulphite  is  so  great  that  our  company  acting  unaer 
license  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite  and  has  been  successful  in  making  a  product  of  high  quality  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign  material. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  one,  requiring  much 
expensive  research  work  and  large  capital  investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  competition  from  Germany  is  of  such  a  nature  that  unless 
adequate  protection  is  given  the  American  manufacturer,  not  only  will  further  ex- 
tension 01  manufacturing  operations  be  prevented,  but  existing  plants  must  shut 
down  and  the  industry  be  anandoned.  In  our  opinion,  to  permit  this  will  be  a  most 
serious  error  and  one  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  textile  and  other  industries 
that  require  indigo  vat  dyea,  or  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  sodium  hydrosulphite. 

The  situation  is  greatly  aggravated  by  reason  of  existing  conditions  with  respect  to 
foreign  exchange.  Before  the  war  sodium  hydroRulphite  was  sold  in  this  country  at 
prices  roughlv  equivalent  to  18  cents  per  pound  in  country  of  origin.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  laoor  is  receiving  in  Germany  to-day  about  eight  times  tiie  prewar  wage. 
The  raw  materials  entering  into  sodium  nydrosulphite  are  produced  in  Germany  and 
labor  is  a  considerable  factor  in  their  cost.  If  we  assume  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw 
materials  at  ten  times  the  prewar  figuro3,  sodium  hydrosulphite  would  be  sold  at  ten 
times  18  cents,  ecjualing  $1.80  in  Germany  with  the  mark  at  parity.  With  exchange 
as  at  present,  this  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  pound  in  American 
money.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  sodium  hydrosulphite  could  be  landed  in  this 
countiy  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  preclude  any  po5«ibility  of  competition. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  regardless  of  the  cost,  imported  sodium 
hydrosulphite  is  offered  at  prices  intended  to  eliminate  American  production.  For 
example,  when  we  first  offered  our  product  the  market  price  was  about  $1.15  per 

Eound.  Shortly  afterwards  this  was  reduced  to  80  cents,  then  70  cents.  (X)  cents,  and 
nally  a  figure  of  48  cents  per  pound  has  been  made.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  low 
the  price  may  go.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  while  certain 
amounts  of  sodium  hydrosulphite  have  been  imported  from  England,  late  receipts 
have  been,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  from  Germany,  and  in  substantial  quantities. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  our  company  has  expended  considerable  sums  in 
experimental  and  research  work  in  order  to  successfully  produce  sodium  hydrosul- 
phite. We  desire  to  increase  our  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American  con- 
sumers, and  to  make  not  only  sodium  hydrosulphite  but  compounds  and  mixtures 
allied  to  sodium  hydrosulphite.  Without,  however,  such  protection  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, it  will  not  be  possible  to  extend  our  business  or  even  continue  same,  and  in 
due  course  unless  sodium  hydrosulphite  is  produced  in  this  country,  our  textile  man- 
ufacturers and  others  to  whom  soaium  hydrosulphite  is  an  absolute  necessity  will 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  makers,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  prices 
will  be  increased  if  American  competition  is  eliminatod. 

S.  W.  Wilder,  FreHdent, 

Brief  op  the  Pittsburgh  Soda  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Soda  Products  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  respectfully  eubraite  the 
following  brief  lor  your  consideration  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  present 
duty  on  sodium  hydrosulphite  in  paragraph  5  of  lt5  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be 
changed. 

We  believe  that  the  following  new  paragraph  should  be  inserted; 

Paragi;aph  — .  Sodium  hydrosulphite,  28  cents  per  pound  and  ^5  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Sodium  hydrosulphite  is  the  most  important  of  the  hydrosulphite  ^roup.  It  is 
aecessary  to  the  manufacture  of  Salvarsan  or  "6U6.*'  It  is  employed  in  bleaching 
straw,  and  also  sirup  and  molasses.    It  is,  however,  of  greatest  value  in  the  textile 
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industry,  where  it  is  used  in  the  process  of  dyeing  with  indigo  and  vat  dyes.  Its  use 
in  the  process  of  dyeing  with  indigo  and  vat  dyes  is^  or  at  least  is  destined  to  become, 
ltd  greatest  use.  It  ia  not  a  dye  or  a  dye  intermediate,  but  is  the  best  agent  yet  dis- 
covered for  making  the  dye  take  the  cloth.  In  order  to  use  an  indigo  or  vat  dye  a 
reducing  agent  must  be  used  in  order  to  put  the  color  on  the  fiber.    The  best  reducing 

-?iit  for  Uiis  purpose  is  sodium  hydrosulphite.  Indigo  without  sodium  hydrosul- 
ite  or  a  similar  compound  could  not  be  used  in  coloring  cloth.  It  reduces  the  dve 
ly  to  a  colorless  or  leuco  base,  which  is  soluble  in  water  or  other  liquid  used  in  the 
dye  bath.  The  cloth  is  then  placed  in  the  bath  a^d  is  impregnated  with  the  solution 
oi  the  leuco  base,  which  is  soluble.  When  withdrawn  from  the  dye  bath  and  exposed 
i)  the  air  oxidation  takes  place,  the  original  color  of  the  dye  returns  to  the  cloth,  and 
the  dye  is  fixed  in  the  fiber.  Sodium  hydrosul{)hite  is  used  with  practically  all 
so-called  vat  dyes.  For  instance,  in  dyeing  shirting,  the  stripes  are  placed  in  the 
doth  by  means  of  various  vat  colors  mixed  with  sodium  hydrosulphite.  Sodium 
hrdrosulphite  is  also  used  as  a  reducing  agent  with  indanthrene  and  carbazol  colors. 
Thus  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  vdthout  sodium  hydrosulphite  to  use  as  a  reducing 
agent  the  dye  industry  would  be  greatlv  crippled. 

The  earliest  reducing  agent  used  in  the  dye  industry  was  woad.  An  improvement 
OQ  thia  process  was  discovered  later.  Zinc  dust,  sodium  bisulphite,  ana  sulphuric 
acid  were  mixed  together  in  solution  and  the  clotn  was  dipped  in  this  mixture.  The 
objection  to  this  process  is  that  zinc  mud  is  apt  to  be  stirred  up  while  the  cloth  is  in 
the  solution,  which  causes  the  cloth  to  be  streaked. 

Some  years  before  the  war  the  Germans  discovered  sodium  hydrosulphite  and 
^Kplied  it  to  its  present  use  in  the  dye  industry.  In  Germany  there  are  several  well- 
equipped  factories  making  sodium  hydrosulphite.  The  Badische  Anilin  &  Soda 
Fabnk  located  at  Ludwigahaven  on  the  Khine,  can  supply  the  entire  world  with 
sodium  hydrosulphite.  Before  the  war  they  had  eight  converters  carrying  a  total 
of  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  zinc  dust  per  charge,  ana  they  ran  three  charges  a  day. 
The  Germans  are  able  to  manufacture  this  product  for  8  cents  or  10  cents  a  pound , 
vhile  in  normal  times  it  can  hardly  be  made  for  less  than  30  cents  a  pound  here. 
Even  while  making  sodium  hydrosulphite  at  this  low  production  cost  tne  Germans 
were  retailing  it  in  this  country  at  from  30  to  50  cents  per  pound.  At  present  the 
price  Lq  this  country  is  probably  about  50  centa  per  pound  and  the  producticm  cost 
IS  about  40  ceotfl  per  pound.  The  different  elements  of  the  production  cost  are  as 
foUows:  MatehaJs,  50  per  cent;  overhead,  20  per  cent;  labor,  30  per  cent. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  Germans  with  their  highly  developed  industrv, 
eaarmoua  production,  and  cheaper  labor  can  in  these  or  in  normal  times  control  the 
dye  industry  in  this  country  and  smother  the  manufacture  of  sodium  hydrosulphite 
here.  They  are  at  present  dumping  thousands  of  pounds  on  the  American  market 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  destroy  the  American  dye  industry  before  it  is  started. 
If  there  is  no  sodium  hydrosulphite  manufactured  in  this  country  the  American 
makers  of  indigo  dyes  wUl  be  crippled,  for  the  Germans  will  carry  out  the  ptolicy, 
started  prior  to  the  war,  of  selling  their  hydrosulphite  only  with  their  own  indigo 
dyes,  and  at  a  price  art>itiarily  set  by  them. 

It  iB  also  interesting  to  note  that  since  19X4  sodium  hydrosulphite  has  been  made 
in  England  accordinff  to  Gorman  formulas,  and  the  American  manufacturer  will  have . 
to  cmnpete  with  products  coming  from  that  country. 

Sodium  hydrosulphite  should  be  given  a  separate  paragraph  in  the  tariff  bill  because 
it  is  the  Bfeost  important  and  most  useful  of  the  hydrosulphite  group.  There  has  been 
a  wide  difference  in  prices  of  the  various  hydrosulphites.  During  the  war  when 
sodium  hydrosulphite  sold  at  |1.60  per  pound,' rongalite,  another  hvdrosulphite,  sold 
at  75  cents  per  i>ound;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  duty  which  would  protect  rongalite 
▼ould  not  protect  sodium  hydrosulphite. 

We  have  the  largest  plant  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
aodium  hydrosulphite.  We  expect,  in  the  near  future,  to  manufacture  other  products 
of  use  in  the  dye  industry,  which  are  at  present  made  only  in  Germany.  We  can  do 
this  only  if  properly  protected  from  dumping  from  abroad.  We  feel  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican dye  inaustry  is  to  grow  and  become  independent  of  Germany  it  must  be  protected 
for  a  few  years  at  least.  In  order  to  protect  the  dye  industry  we  believe  it  will  be 
^solutely  necessary  to  place  a  higher  duty  on  compounds  inseparably  connected  and 
linked  with  the  dye  inaustry,  such  as  sodium  hydrosulphite.  Therefore  we  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  above  proposed  para^ph  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  sodium  hydro- 
sulphite be  inserted  in  the  new  tarin  bill. 

W.  E.  Wbenbhall,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 
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COBALT  SALTS,  COMPOUNDS,  AND  MIXTURES. 

[Paragraph  5.] 
Brief  op  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  are  manufacturere  of  cobalt  acetate,  cobalt  sulphate,  cobalt  linoleate,  and  other 
salts  of  cobalt  and  mixtures  containing  cobalt.  Our  factory  is  located  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Our  raw  material  is  either  cobalt  ores,  cobalt  metal,  or  cobalt  oxide.  Cobalt 
ores  and  cobalt  metal  are  now  on  the  free  list  under  paragraph  453.  Cobalt  oxide  is 
in  the  dutiable  list  under  paragraph  2A.  If  cobalt  and  cobalt  ores  should  he  taken 
from  the  free  list  and  a  duty  imposed  and  if  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  cobidt  oxide,  then  we  desire  a  compensating  increase  in  duty  on  cobalt  salts, 
compounds,  and  mixtures. 

Prior  to  August,  1914,  practically  all  cobalt  salts  and  compounds  were  manufactured 
in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries.  Our  business  has  been  developed  since  that 
time.  Cobalt  salts  and  cobalt  compounds  are  now  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  5.  In  order  that  we  may  continue  said  business  successfully,  we 
firmly  oelieve  the  following  rates  of  duties  must  be  imposed  upon  goods  of  forei^ 
manufacture,  namely:  Cobalt  acetate,  cobalt  sulphate,  cobalt  linoleate,  and  all  chemi- 
cal  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  cobalt,  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

W,  A.  Harshaw,  Prandcni. 

NICKEL  SULPHATE,  CARBONATE,  AND  COMPOUNDS. 

[Pangrapha  5, 155,  585.] 
Brief  of  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  are  manufacturerB  of  nickel  solpbate,  nickel  cari>onat6,  nickel  and  aminonia 
sulphate,  and  other  chemical  c(Hnpotind8  and  mixtures  containing  nickel.  Our 
factory  is  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Our  raw  material  is  either  ni»el  ores,  nickel 
metal,  nickel  matte,  or  nickel  oxide.  Nickel  ores  and  nickel  matte  are  now  on  the 
free  list  under  pantfraph  585.  Nickel  metal  and  nickel  oxide  are  on  the  dutiable 
list  under  paragraph  lo5.  Dutv  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  nickel  ores  and  nickel 
matte  should  be  taken  from  the  nree  list  and  a  duty  imx>osed,  and  if  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  dut^  on  nickel  metal  and  nickel  oxide,  then  we  would  desire  a  com- 
pensating increase  in  duty  on  nickel  salts,  nickel  carbonate,  nickel  and  ammonia 
sulphate,  and  other  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  nickel.  Nickel  salts  and 
compounds  are  now  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  5. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  can  not  manufacture  these  materials  as  che^ly 
as  can  manufactureiB  in  Canaaa,  England,  France,  and  other  forei^  countries.  In 
order  that  we  may  continue  said  business  successfully  we  firmly  beheve  the  following 
rates  of  duties  must  be  imposed  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  namely:  Nickel 
salts  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  mixtures  contaimng  nickel,  33}  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

W.  A.  Habshaw,  PnMerU. 

ANTIMONY  OXIDE,  SALTS,  AND  COMPOUNDS. 

[Paragraph  5.] 

Brusf  of  Stibium  Psoducts  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  antimony  oxide»  antimony  salts,  antimony  sulphuret,  and 
various  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  antimony.  Our  factory  is  located  at 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Our  raw  material  is  either  antimony  ore^  crude  or  needle  antimony, 
or  antimony  metal.  Antimony  ore  and  stibnite  contaimng  antimony,  but  only  as  to 
the  antimony  content,  is  on  the  free  list  under  paragraph  396.  Crude  or  needle  anti- 
mony was  admitted  free  of  duty  as  an  ore  of  antimony  during  the  period  October,  1913, 
to  September,  1917.  On  October  2,  1917,  the  Treasury  Department  ruled  that  needle 
antimony,  liquated  antimony,  and  liquated  stibnite,  whicn  had  been  admitted  free, 
as  antimony  ore.  should  be  classified  as  ''matte"  and  subjected  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    This  has  been  protested  and  the  case  is  still  pending,     if  Uiere  should 
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bp  an  increane  in  the  duty  on  these  raw  materials,  we  would  desire  a  corresponding 
compensating  increase  on  the  products  of  antimony.  The  present  duty  on  antimony 
oxide  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  insufficient,  as  we  can  not  compete  a^inst 
manufacturers  located  in  China.  We  desire  a  duty  of  1|  cents  per  pound  and  25  per 
cpQtad  valorem.  The  present  duty  on  antimony  salts,  antimony  sulphuret,  antimony 
compounds ,  etc .,  is  1 5  per  cen t  under  paragraph  5 .  The  oripnal  schedule ,  issued  by  the 
Treasar>^  Department,  covering  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  classined  these  articles  as  dutiable 
at  25  f)er  cent  under  paragraph  144  of  the  metal  schedule,  but  a  decision  of  the  customs 
rimrt  in  1916  placed  them  in  paragraph  5,  chemical  schedule,  dutiable  at  15  per  cent. 
We  believe  tluftt  the  antimony  oxide,  sulphuret,  salts,  and  compounds  should  properly 
be  in  the  chemical  schedule,  and  therefore  ask  that  a  paragraph  be  provided  in  the 
chemical  schedule  to  cover  same,  reading  as  follows:  Antimony  oxiae,  1}  cents  per 
pound,  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Antimony  salts,  antimony  sulphuret, 
antimony  c(»npounds,  and  all  mixtures  containing  antimony,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  5  cents  per  pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  sA  valorem.  These  duties  are  abso- 
lately  necessary  if  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  to  be  continued  in  this  country. 

J.  A.  McGeorn,  President, 

FLUORIDES,  BIFLUORIDES,  AND  SIUCO  FLUORIDES. 

[Paragraph  5.] 
Brief  of  Harshaw,  Fullbb  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  the  fluorides  of  various  kinds.  Our  factory  is  located  at 
Qevelaiid,  Ohio.  The  materials  are  used  in  the  maaufactixre  of  insecticides  and  for 
various  industrial  purposes.  Our  basic  raw  materials  are  fluorspar  ^calcium  fluoride) 
iod  sulphuric  acio.  Fluorspar  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  76  at  |1.50  per  gross  ton. 
Ground  fluorspar  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  81  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  there 
should  be  any  increase  in  these  duties,  uien  we  desire  a  compensating  increas^e  in  the 
duties  on  fluorides. 

The  duty  on  fluorides  at  present  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem^  under  paragraph  5. 
This  is  insufficient.  Goods  of  foreign  manufacture  are  now  amving  in  this  country 
sad  are  being  sold  at  prices  which  we  can  not  meet  under  our  operating  conditions, 
tnd  in  consequence  our  factory  is  practically  closed. 

We  desire  a  duty  of  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

W.  A.  Harshaw,  President, 

ALUM  AND  SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA. 

[Paragraph  6.] 
SAUCON  W.  WILDKS,  MESSnCAO  GHXMICAL  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Wilder.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  wish  to  present  two  briefs,  one  covering  aliun,  alum  cake,  patent 
ahim,  sulphate  of  alumina,  etc.,  and  the  other  covering  sodium 
hydrosulpnite. 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  sulphate  of  alumina  was  subject  to  a  tax  or 
dutv  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

We  have  asked  that  this  duty  be  increased  to  a  specific  one  of 
three-tenths  cent  per  pound  in  case  of  one  grade  of  alxmiina. 

Mr.  HcJLL.  How  much  of  an  increase  is  tnat  t 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  It  would  possibly  be  15 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Our  reason  for  that  is  that  we  believe  the  1913  duty  is  inadequate 
to  protect  our  industry  and  we  have  special  reasons  why  we  may 
expect  that  importation  from  now  on  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
allied  compounos  will  increase.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Europe  the  pro* 
duction  of^sidphiuic  acid  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  war. 
and  sulphate  of  aliunina  is  a  very  natxiral  vehicle  for  disposing  oi 
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sulphuric  acid^  and  we  feel  that  this  country  may  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  that  product. 

I  think  the  other  points  will  be  covered  fully  in  my  brief. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  that  hydrate  of  alumina  1 

Paragraph  6  of  the  act  of  1913  provides  that  alum,  alum  cake» 
patent  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  am  not  touching  on  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Kainey.  Is  siilphate  of  amnaina  and  those  articles  in  that 
group  made  out  of  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  They  are  made  out  of  bauxite;  bauxite  is  the  essen- 
tial raw  material. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  foreign  countries  import  those  articles  into 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  What,  bauxite  i 

Mr.  Rainey.  Or  sulphate  1 

Mr.  Wilder.  They  come  from  England  and  Germany.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  importations  have  been  very  small  during  the  war, 
and  since  the  war  they  have  been  nil,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
with  conditions  which  are  now  prevailing  that  the  importation  will 
increase. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  in  tariff  on  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Just  on  sulphate  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  compounds  which 
go  with  them,  of  course;  bauxite  is  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hull.  Don't  you  think  that  the  bauxite  ought  to  have  tariff 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Why? 

Mr.  Wilder.  1  do  not  think  that  it  would  make  a  particle  of 
difference  so  far  as  bauxite  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  proportion  of  bauxite  is  produced  in  this 
country,  and  what  part  is  shipped  in  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  imported. 

Mr.  Green.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1914  there  was 
only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  being  imported. 

Mr.  Wilder.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Garner.  But  that  ought  to  be  protected,  being  a  manufactured 
product. 

Mr.  Wilder.  Yes;  but  bauxite  is  a  raw  material,  and  is  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Don't  vou  think  that  bauxite  ought  to  be  protected 
by  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Green.  I  understand  that  they  thirfk  so. 

Mr.  Wilder.  We,  ourselves,  are  importers  and  miners  of  bauxite 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Wilder,  you  import  sulphite,  and  you  want  to 
keep  out  this  1  per  cent  which  is  coining  in  competition  with  your 
9t)  per  cent,  but  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the 
bauxite  fellow  has  any  protection  to  keep  out  the  20  per  cent,  we 
will  say,  which  comes  in  competition  with  his  80  per  cent  t 
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Mr.  WiiJ)EB.  I  do  not  feel  that  way  at  all  about  it.  We  are  pro- 
ducers of  bauxite.     We  are  miners  and  also  importers  of  bauxite. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  got  any  connection  with  the  American 
Aluminum  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wllder.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  got  any  connection  with  the  American 
Aluminum  Co.  1 

Mr.  Wiu)EB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Where  do  you  naine  bauxite? 

Mr.'WLLDEK.  We  have  deposits  in  Tennessee,  and  we  have  been 
importers  of  bauxite  from  France  and  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  have  been  paining  bauxite  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Wilder.  We  are  mining  in  Tennessee  now. 

Mr.^  Rainey.  Does  the  American  Aluminum  Co.  own  most  of  the 
denosits  in  Tennessee  ? 

Afr.  WiLPBB.  I  do  not  tiiink  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  American  Aluminum  Co.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  this  sulphite  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Except  to  furnish  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  They  do  furiiish  bauxite,  X  think,  to  several  manu- 
facturers of  sulphite. . 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  think  there  is  only  about  1  per  cent  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum  which  is  imported. 

Mr,  Wilder.  It  is  a  small  amount,  but!  think  we  are  getting  away 
from  what  I  am  telliiig  about.  1  am  not  bringing  up  this  product,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  impose  a  duty  on  bauxite, 
because  from  now  on,  I  think,  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  product 
the  importations  from  abroad  may  be  expected  to  largely  increase^ 

Mr.  Green.  Do  what? 

Mr.  WiLDJW.  I  think  that  the  importation  from  abroad  may  be 
largely  increased. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  bauxite? 

Mr.  Wilder.  And  that  is  my  experience  and  my  judgment  as  a 
domestic  mamif  acturer. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference  ia 
the  quality  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  There  is  a  difference  in  quality. 

Mr.  Rainey,  In  favor  of  tfie  f oreijgn  product  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Yes,  sir;  in  favor  of  the  foreign  material. 

Mr.  HvuL,  What  do  yon  think  would  be  iae  result  of  a  duty  on 
bauxite,  an  increase  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  present  trade 
situation?    . 

Mr.  Wiu>SR.  Personally^  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  differ* 
ence.  Of  couiBe,  if  we  have  a  high  duty  put  on  foreign  bauxite,  it 
might  result  in  the  market  of  our  product  going  up  to  meet  the  prices 
of  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Raxmsy.  The  world  prieer  anyway,  of  bauxite,  is  fixed  by  the 
American  Alirmimim  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Raikey,  The  world  price  of  bauxite  anyway  is  fixed  by  the 
American  Aluminum  Co.,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wnj>EB.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Rainet.  I  remember  in  the  discussions  of  the  Undencood 
tariff  bill  that  we  had  evidence  which  was  submitted  by  the  American 
Aluminum  Co. ,  and  they  said  that  they  had  drawn  an  agreement  which 
all  of  the  bauxite  producers  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
had  signed,  fixing  a  world  price  for  bauxite  and  also  for  aluminum 
and  that  they  did  not  sign  oecause  they  could  not  on  account  of  our 
antitrust  law,  but  the  gentleman  who  appeared  here  representing  the 
American  Alimiinum  Co.  said  he  drew  nunself  the  agreement  i^iich 
fixed  the  world  price  for  these  products  about  which  we  are  talking, 
and  while  they  did  not  si^^  tney  could  not  under  the  law;  but  he 
said  they  would  have  signed  if  they  could  have  done  so  under  the  law. 
At  any  rate  the  American  producers,  the  American  Alumimina  Co., 
fixes  the  world  price  of  all  of  these  thinm,  including  the  world  price  of 
bauxite,  accorcung  to  the  testimony  m  this  gentietnan  representing 
the  American  Aluminum  Co. 

That  company  started  out  as  a  $20,000  corporation  a  few  years  ago, 
and  now  they  are  a  $20,000,000  corporation,  controlling  the  produc- 
tion of  alummum  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
probably  also  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilder,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  just  one  question,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
should  like  to 'ask  this  witness.  You  say  you  see  no  reason  why 
bauxite  would  increase  the  cost  of  sulphite,  if  we  levied  a  reasonabfe 
tariff  on  bauxite  and  did  not  increase  the  costs  to  the  consiuner  we 
would  get  that  much  money  into  the  Treasury,  and  you  gentlemen' 
who  import  it  would  pay  the  taxes,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  daxe  say  that  we  would. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  would  be  one  instance,  then,  in  the  history  of 

our  country  where  the  ultimate  consumer  would  not  have  to  pay  the 

tax. 

BuBF  OF  THE  Mbrrdcac  Chkmical  Go.,  Bobton,  Mass. 

Dbab  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co;,  I  bfig  to  lubimt  the  folk>wiiig 
brief  for  the  conaideiation  of  your  committee  in  connection  with  its  invettigationB 
regarding  tariff: 

Alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  ndphaU  of  alumina,  ett. — Paragraph  6  of  the  act 
of  1913  provides  that  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  etc.,  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  request  that  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of  aluniina, 
and  aluminous  cake,  containing  not  more  than  15  per  centum  <^  alumina  and  raore 
than  three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  feme  oxide  carry  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  that  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  ahim,  sulpKate  of  alumina,  and 
aluminous  cake,  containing  more  than  15  per  Gontwn  of  alisnina  or  not  more  than 
three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  ferric  oxide  carry  a  duty  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1913  imports  of  alumina  sulphate  would  doubtlesrhave  increaMd 
materially  but  for  the  war,  during  which,  of  ceurse,  importations  ceased  entirely 
and  have  not  as  yet  been  resumed  to  any  extent  by  rauon  of  abi¥irmal  oonditione 
that  have  prevailed  abroad.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  from  now 
on  Europeui  manu&cturera  will  use  every  effort  to  dump  their  surplus  product  in 
this  market  and  at  prices  so  low  as  to  hamper  American  manufacturefs.  The  sittia- 
tion  is  further  aggravated  by  reason  of  excaaoffe  conditions  now  existing. 

The  manufacture  of  alumina  sulphate  is  a  ousineBs  of  much  tmpoTtaace  ia  this 
country  and  there  are  numerous  makers  located  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  chief  raw  materials  employed  in  iu  manufacture  are  bauxite,  which 
is  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin,  and  sulphuric  add,  which  is  produced  in  this 
country. 

Competition  in  this  industry  has  always  been  very  keen,  and  at  times  selling  pdces 
are  so  low  as  to  admit  of  no  profit  save  to  concerns  having  unusually  fiEivorabie  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  consuming  market. 
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Our  ittson  for  asking  that  a  higher  duty  on  one  j^rade  of  eulpfaate  of  alumina  than 
inolher  is  that  the  coet  of  the  product  low  in  alununa  and  high  in  ferric  oxide  is  lees 
than  for  the  grades  higher  in  alumina  and  low  in  ferric  oxide. 

Am  a  result  of  the  war,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  in  Europe  has  been  greatly 
increased  and  this  countr]^  ia  a  natural  dumping  ground  for  this  product.  Alumina 
sulphate  is  a  natural  vehicle  for  carrying  sulphuric  acid  and  we  deem  the  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  as  provided  in  the  act  of  1913  inadequate  to  protect  our  industry 
and,  therefore,  pray  that  the  duties  already  requested  be  made  effective. 

S.  W.  Wilder,  President, 

AMMONIA. 

[Paragraphs  5  and  7.] 

WXUIAM   H.   BOWBB,   OF  THE  HSNBT  BOWSE  HANUFACmrBINa  CO., 

PHILABXIiPHZA.  PA. 

Mr.  Bower.  William  H.  Bower,  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  manufacturers  of  heavy  chemicals,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
also  represent  the  Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America,  with  factories  at 
Baltiniore  and  Jersey  City. 

I  have  prepared  a  briejf  which  I  will  file.  On  paragraph  7,  which 
covers  ammonia,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  the  comments  on  this 
tariff  investigation  surely  be  carried  out  as  to  the  rates  on  the  different 
articles.  The  rates  are  not  equitable.  Under  paragraph  7,  ammoni- 
acal  gas  liquor  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  aqua  ammonia 
at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  5;  and  umydrous  am- 
monia under  paragraph  7  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Calculated  to  a 
specific  rate  per  poimd  of  ^  anmionia,  anmiomacal  gas  liquor  is  1  cent 
per  pound,  aqua  ammonia  3  to  3^  cc^ts  per  pound.  Anhydrous, 
calculated  as  an  ad  valorem,  taking  the  present  domestic  price,  would 
be  7.10  per  cent.  When  tnat  schedule  was  made,  in  1909,  it  was 
figured  out  that  the  rate  should  be  eauitable  and  the  duty  20  per 
cent  under  paragraph  480  was  placea  on  ammoniacal  gas  liquor: 
aqua  ammonia  was  25  per  cent,  and  they  figured  out  about  25  ana 
anhydrous  ammonia  5  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  a  very  necessary  article  in  the  cold-storage  industry  of  the 
country.  The  cold-storage  industry  of  the  country  depends  on 
ammonia. 

The  Chairman.  Those  rates  were  satisfactory  then  ? 

Mr.  BowKB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Where  is  your  principal  cocipetition  ? 

Ifr.  BowKR.  There  is  no  competition  in  this  article.  The  American 
anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  standard  throughout  the  world  and  there 
is  practically  no  importation,  but  we  are  exporters  and  have  been 
since  the  manufacturing  of  anhydrous  ammonia  began. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  for  then,  if  you  have  got 
no  competition  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Bower.  Because  it  is  coming;  it  will  be  coming  now. 

Mr.  Qldfield.  We  did  not  have  any  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is,  I  know,  on.  the  way  now. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  How  about  the  year  1909  ?  Was  competition  com- 
ing Uien? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  It  has  not  got  here  yet? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  it  did,  in  1918*  but  there  was  importation 
in  1918  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  and  there  is  importation  now  of 
aqua  ammonia. 

Afr.  LoNowoBTH.  From  what  country — Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Canada. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  You  have  no  competition  from  Germany  1 

Mr.  Bower.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  have  been  threatened  with  competition  for  11 
years,  and  it  has  not  come;  yet  in  1909  you  got  a  tanff  because  you 
wanted  to  protect  yourself  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  future. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  got  a  tariff  in  1909 1 

Mr.  Bower.  There  always  has  been  competition. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  got  a  tariff  in  1909,  and  there  never  has  been 
any  competiti6n  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;   there  has  been  competition  in  aqua  ammonia. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Where  was  there  competition  from  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  From  Canada. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  long  has  there  been  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  always  has  been. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  just  stated  that  the  American  ammonia  was 
the  standard. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  I  know.  You  are  asking  for  a 
tariff,  too? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  have  not  got  a  particle  of  competition. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  it  is  coming.  We  see  it  coming,  and  I  say  it  is 
on  the  way  now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  1909  it  was  coming,  too.  It  did  not  come,  yet  you 
got  a  tariff  in  1909. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  know  about  the  tariff  of  1909. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Did  you  get  a  tariff  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  was  not  in  it;  I  was  not  in  the  industry.  \ 

Mr.  Rainey.  Competition  has  been  delayed  11  years,  still  you  are 
afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Well,  you  had  some  in  1918? 

Mr.  Green.  There  is  not  very  much  coming  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  Ibecause  they  are  not  manufacturing  it  yet. 

Also,  imder  paragraph  64  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  bichfomate  of 
potash  is  covered.  I  also  represent  the  Mutual  Chemical  Co.,  which 
manufactures  bichromate  of  potash.  I  wish  to  have  that  retained — 
those  rates  retained. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  any  competition  ther^  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  you  mean  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  much;  now,  I  do  not  know  what 

Mr.  Rainey  (interposing).  Did  you  ever  have  any  foreign  competi- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  my;  yes,  indeed. 
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Mr.  Rainbt.  When  did  you  have  any  foreign  competition  7 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  ever  since  I  was — ^we  started  in  the  business 
sometime  about  1883.  I  am  speaking  of  myself .  In  1883  I  think 
it  was.  There  has  always  been  some  foreign  competition,  first  from 
Scotland  and  then  from  Scotland  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  thou^t  you  said  awhile  ago  you  did  not  have  any 
competition  1 

Mr.  Bower.  Now;  no,  sir.    No,  sir;  in  these  abnormal  times. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But,  after  9,000,000  workers  have  been  killed  in 
Europe,  you  are  afraid  of  9,000,000  graves  ? 

Mr.  BowsB.  No,  1  do  not  think  you  should 

The  Chairmak  (interposing).  I  Jiid  not  understand  that  "graves 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  report. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  can  not  reply  to  that  question,  sir. 

We  are  asking  for  the  same  duty  as  under  the  act  of  1913  and  t 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  say  you  have  competition  there  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  About  the  same  as  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why  don't  you  ask  for  more? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  he  does  not  ask  for  more,  why  encourage  him 
to  ask  for  more  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  criticizes  him  for  asking  for 
what  he  is  asking  for  and  then  the  next  minute  criticises  him  for  not 
asking  for  more. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  determine 
the  cost  of  the  product  abroad  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  we  have  tried  to  make  it,  but  it  would  be 
impossible. 

The  Chairbian.  Mr.  Bower,  you  have  occupied  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  desire  to  file  these  briefs,  one  for  the  Henry  Bower 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  other  for  the  Mutual  Chemical 
Co. 

Busr  or  AEVtmr  Bowbr  Chbmical  MANinPACTUKiNo  Co.,  PHn^ADSLPBiA,  Pa.     . 

Sir:  Thia  statement,  preaented  by  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  PhiladelpluMi,  Fa.,  manufacturerB  of  aqua  and  anhydrous  ammonia,  also  represents 
the  views  of  tihe  National  Ammonia  Co.,  of  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  who  also 
maau&cture  these  articles. 

Under  the  act  of  191S  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paxagiaph  7;  aqua  ammonia  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para^ph  5; 
uiliydrouB  ammonia  under  paragraph  7  at  2}  cents  per  pound.  Ammomacal  gas 
liquor,  or  ooncentnUed  ammoniacal  liquor,  is  the  basic  raw  material  used  in  the 
ounoactiire  of  aqi»  and  anhjdioos  ammonia.  We  would  ask  for  a  revision  of  the 
1913  rates,  wbidi  are  not  equitaUa  Calculated  to  a  specific  rate  per  pound  of  am- 
monia, ammoniacal  gas  liduor  1  cent  per  pound;  aqua  ammonia  3  to  3i  cents  per 
pound.  Anhydrous,  calculated  as  an  ad  valorem,  taking  the  present  domestic  price, 
vcmld  be  7  JO  per  cent.  We  would  ask  that  the  rates  levied  under  the  act  of  1909 
be  rwtored  <m  tiiese  articles,  namely: 

Ammoniacal  fg»  liquor,  uader  paragraph  480, 20  per  oent. 

Aqua  ammonia,  under  paragraph  3,  25  per  cent. 

Liquid  anhydrous  ammonia,  under  paragraph  5,  5  cents. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  aqua  ammonia  oe  transferred  firom  the  nonenumerated 
pvagraph  to  a  paragraph  covering  ammonia  and  its  products  at  a  specific  rate  of  1^ 
oentB  per  pound;  liauid  anhydrous  ammonia,  5  -cents  per  pound:.  This  w^d  show 
A  duty  per  poniul  ^f  ammonia  in  Aounoniacal  g»&  liquor  of  2  cents;  of  aqua  ammonia 
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5  cents,  and  a  calculated  ad  valorem  for  liquid  anhydrous  of  about  14  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent. 

The  ammonia  industry  is  an  important  one  in  this  country,  and  serves  the  re£rig> 
erating  trade  by  which  our  foodstuffs  are  stored  and  preser\'ed. 

^VILLIAM  H.  Bower,  Prendent, 

CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

[Paragraph  7.] 
Brief  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  chemical  schedule  of  the  present  tariff  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  an  article  of  our  manufacture,  and 
would  respectfully  request  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  poimd  on  this  commoditv. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  largely  in  the  baking  of  sweet  j^oods.  The  present 
price  ranges  from  12}  to  13)  cents  per  pound,  and  the  consumption  is  in  such  small 
quantities  that  any  additional  cost  to  tne  conaiuner  would  be  insifgnifkant. 

A  largo  capital  investment  for  plant  is  required  for  the  production  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  have  been  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  under  present  conditions  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  do  so  unless  we  have  the  protection  which  is  so  earnestly  requested . 
Foreign  labor  is  paid  a  very  much  lower  wage,  and  labor  is  a  very  considerable  element 
in  the  productive  cost  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Jas.  J.  OXeart,  Local  Treanwer. 

ABGOLS. 

[Paragraph  8.] 

WILLIAM  L.  VOIQHT,  BXPBS8SNTINQ  THX  TABTAB  OBSKXQAL  WOBID3, 

NXW  TO&K  CITT. 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  Paragraph  S.  Argols,  or  cmde  tartar,  or  wine  lees, 
oream  of  tartar,  tartaric  aoid. 

In  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  law  certain  inequalities  were 
enacted  between  the  duties  on  crude  material  (a^ols,  lees,  etc.)  and 
those  on  the  articles  produced  therefrom  (cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid) ,  all  as  stated  under  paragraph  8  in  the  sunmiary  of  tariff  infor- 
mation, published  in  1920  and  elucidated  by  statistics  in  Tahff  Infor- 
mation Series  13,  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Conmiission 

in  1919. 

The  concluding  reviewingpart  of  paragraph  8,  page  24,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  summary  of  tariff  information,  snows  dearly  these  inequal- 
ities and  also  indicates  the  necessity  of  higher  duties  on  the  manufao- 
tured  products  if  our  industry  (the  manufacture  of  oream  of  tartar 
and  tartaric  acid)  is  to  continue  in  our  country. 

As  is  well  known  to  yoiir  body,  the  wages  paid  in  our  iodustry, 
based  on  current  rates  of  exchange,  are  from  six  to  ten  times  aa  lai^e 
as  those  paid  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

While  It  is  true  that  rates  of  wo^  have  advanced  a  great  deal  in 
the  moneys  of  the  respective  countries  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
the  actual  wages  paid  on  a  sold  basis,  or  exchange  value  of  the  Unitea 
States  dollar,  show  that  tne  daily  averac:e  wage  has  actually  been 
reduced  and  is  only  two-thirds  to  three-iourths  of  that  paid  before 
the  war. 

For  instance,  in  Germany  in  1913  the  average  workingman's  wage 
in  chemical  factories  similar  to  ours  was  from  4  to  6  marks,  with  an 
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exchange  value  of  23.8  cents  per  mark,  making  the  daily  wage  return 
95  cents  to  $1.43.  To-day  the  wages  are  from  50  to  75  marks,  with 
an  approximate  value  oi  about  $1.40  per  100  miarks,  or  70  cents  to 
$]  .05  per  day.  Our  labor  costs  have  oeen  tripled.  This  difference 
in  labor  costs  is  also  reflected  in  the  increased  cost  of  every  machine^ 
utensil,  supply,  etc.,  entering  into  manufacturing. 

For  this  reason  principally,  as  well  as  other  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  European  manufacturer,  we  respectfully  request  that  the  specific 
duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  on  cream  of  tartar  and  3^  cents  on  tartaric 
add  be  increasea  by  an  additional  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Recognizing  that  the  country  needs  revenue,  we  do  not  ask  for  a 
reduction  in  die  duty  on  crude  material — ^ar^ols,  lees,  etc. 

If,  for  reasons  of  revenue,  crude  material  duty  be  advanced,  a  cor- 
responding increase  should  be  made  in  the  increase  of  duty  on  the 
manufactured  products. 

Italy  and  Spain  charge  export  duty  on  crude  materials  and  all 
European  manufacturing  countries,  except  England,  have  a  protective 
duty  on  the  manufactumi  products. 

Owing  to  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  enjoyed  by  the  for- 
eign manufacturers,  importations  of  tartaric  acid  have  increased  from 
about  79,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over  1,600,000  pounds  during  1920, 
at  ppesent  selhng  same  much  below  om*  cost  of  production. 

These  heavy  importations,  selling  at  lower  than  our  cost  on  account 
of  these  conditions,  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  our  output  to  about 
one-third  and  unless  relief  is  gi:anted  we  would  be  compelled  to  close 
our  plant  here  entirely. 

We  have  been  in  business  over  40  years.  Capital  employed  at  our 
works,  over  $2,000,000;  and  our  annual  disbursements  for  pay  roll  and 
other  expenses  are  over  $1,000,000. 

For  the  above  explained  reasons  we  consider  that  our  request  to 
advance  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  product  20  per*cent  ad  valo- 
rem and  leaving  the  duty  on  crude  matenal  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
a  competitive  equalization  is  created,  allowing  us  under  careful 
management  to  continue  manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Generally  speaking,  what  part  of  your  cost  is 
labor  ? 

Mr.  VoioHT.  That  is  so  hard  to  say  on  account  of  the  fluctuating 
cost  of  materials.  Now,  if  we  have  a  cost  of  crude  material  of  30 
cents  our  labor  would  be  no  more  than  sajr,  15  cento;  if  the  material 
is  15  cents,  and  the  labor  costs  the  same,  in  one  case  it  would  be  50 
per  cent  and  in  the  other  case  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  say  the  cost  of  managing  the  business  is 
$1,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  VoiOHT.  No,  the  amount  of  our  disbursements  are  $1,000,000 
a  vear. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  certainly  have  a  better  statistical  position  than 
some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  asking  for  a  tariif  on  account  of  f ear« 

Mr.  VoiaHT.  Oh,  yes; -we  have  shut  down  our  works  two-thirds 
to-day.  We  can  not  manufacture  because  there  are  inequalities  in 
the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Gabmbs.  What  is^the  percentage  of  imports  to  consumption  in 
this  yeort 
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Mr.  VoiOHT.  The  imports  last  rear,  1920,  sbpuld  be  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Rainet.  About  bow  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  About  300. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  many  have  recently  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  We  have  discharged  practically  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Then  you  have  about  150? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  you  the  only  manufacturer? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  No,  sir;  all  the  details  are  given  by  the  Tariff  Com* 
mission. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Including  the  number  of  men  employed  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  No;  I  thmk  not.  But  that  has  been  given  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  in  the  whole 
industry  ? 

Mr.  VOIGHT.  I  should  say  about  1,000. 

Mr.  Copley.  You  must  have  soirie  ^nerai  notion  what  percentage 
of  your  yearly  cost  is  for  labor.     Womd  it  be  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  I  should  say  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Copley.  I  want  to  fering  out  another  point  on  that:  The  bal- 
ance goes  into  your  raw  matenal  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Copley.  Your  raw  material  itself  is  the  product  of  labor,  all 
the  way  until  it  comes  to  you  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  The  raw  material  in  our  industry,  of  course,  is  tho 
result  of  labor;  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  wine  industry. 

Mr.  Copley.  And  it  is  a  product  of  labor  1 

Mr.  VoiQHT.  Oh,  certainly,  but  we  import  98  per  cent  of  oui 
material;  98  per  cent  of  our  material  is  imported. 

Mr.  Copley.  The  labor  costs  all  the  way  to  you  from  the  man  tha  t 
plows  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Where  will  you  get  your  raw  material  now  since  tho 
passage  of  the  prohibition  law  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  The  United  States  production  doesn't  play  any  im- 
portant part  in  that.  We  never  got  more  than  1  per  cent  of  it  here. 
France  has  40  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  about  the  grape  juice  ? 

Mr.  VoiGHT.  That  would  not  keep  our  factory  going  four  hours. 

Brief  op  Tartar  CHXincAL  Works,  Rotal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York»  Citt. 

AROOL8  OR  CRUDE  TARTAR,  CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  AND  TARTARIC  ACID. 

Sirs:  In  the  Underwood -Simmons  Tariff  Law  certain  inequalities  were  enacted 
between  the  duties  on  crude  material  (argols,  lees,  etc.>  and  those  on  the  articles 
nroduced  therefrom  (cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid),  all  as  stated  under  paragraph 
8  in  tlie  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  published  in  1920  and  elucidated  by  statMtaos 
in  Tariff  Information  Series  13,  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  CommisBbn 
in  1919. 

The  concluding  reviewing  part  of  paragraph  8,  page  24,  of  above-mentioned  Sum- 
mary of  Tariff  InformatioD,  shows  clearly  these  mequalities  and  also  indicates  the 
necessity  of  higher  duties  on  the  manufactured  products  if  our  industry  (the  manu- 
facture of  cream  tartar  and  tartaric  acid)  is  to  continue  in  our  counter* 
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As  is  weU  known  to  your  body,  tha  wages  paid  in  our  induatrjr,  bfwed  on  current 
ntee  of  exchange,  are  from  edx  to  ten  tunes  as  large  as  those  paid  in  England,  France, 
Genoany,  or  Italy. 

^Hiile  it  is  true  that  rates  of  wages  have  advanced  a  great  deal  in  the  moneys  of 
the  respective  countries  since  the  b^jnniug  of  the  war,  the  actoal  wages  pa^  on  a: 
gold  bfltts,  or  exchange  value  of  the  United  states  dollar,  show  that  the  daily  average 
wage  has  actnatly  been  reduced  and  is  oi^y  two-thiids  to  three-fourths  of  that  paid 
before  the  war. 

For  instance,  in  Germany  in  1913  the  average  worldngman's  wage  in  chemical 
bctories  similar  to  ours  was  from  4  to  6  marks,  with  an  exchange  vahie  of  23.8  cents 
per  mark,  making  the  daily  wage  return  95  cents  to  S1.4d.  To-day  the  wages  are  from 
90  to  75  marks,  with  an  approximate  value  ol  about  1.40  per  mark,  or  70  cents  to 
$105  per  day.  Our  labor  costs  have  been  tripled.  This  difference  in  labor  costs 
JB  also  reflected  in  the  increased  cost  of  every  machine,  utensU,  supply,  etc.,  entering 
into  manufacturing. 

For  this  reason  principallv^  as  well  as  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  th6  European 
maaulactiirer,  we  respectfutly  request  that  the  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound 
(m  cream  of  tartar  and  3}  cents  on  tartaric  acid  be  increased  by  an  additional  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Recognizing  that  the  country  needs  revenue,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the 
dntv  on  crude  matmal,  argols,  lees,  etc. 

if,  for  reucms  of  revenue,  crude  matcsiai  duty  be  advancedt  a  corresponding  increase 
ihoiild  be  made  in  the  increase  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  products. 

Italy  and  Spain  char^  exxx)rt  duty  on  crude  materials  and  all  European  manufac- 
torio^  coimtries  except  England  have  a  protective  duty  on  the  manufactured  products. 

Owing  to  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
inportatioiis  of  tartaric  acid  have  increased  from  aliout  79,000  pounds  in  1913  to  over 
1,600,000  pounds  during  1920 — at  present  selling  same  much  betow  our  cost  of  produc-^ 
tion. 

These  heavy  importations,  selling  at  lower  than  our  cost  on  account  of  these  con- 
ations, have  compiled  us  to  reduce  our  output  to  about  one^third  and  unless  relief 
is  nanted  we  would  be  compeUed  to  dose  our  plant  here  entirely. 

We  have  been  in  businesB  over  40  years*:  Capital  employed  at  our  works  over: 
$2,000,060  and  our  annual  disbursements  for  pay  roll  ana  other  expenses  are  over 
11,000,000. 

For  the  above  explained  reasons  we  consider  that  our  request  to  advance  the  duties 
on  the  raannfactnied  product  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  lesfving  the  duty  on  crude 
matenal  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  competitive  equalization  is  created,  allowing  us 
under  careful  management  to  contiaue  manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Wm.  C.  Voigt,  Manager. 


Brov  of  HAiusiBAWy  FuLLSB  &  GooDWZK  Oc,  Clievsland,  Ohio. 

CRXAM   OP  TARTAR,  TARTARIC  ACID,   AND  ROCHELLE   SALTS. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  add,  and  rochelle  salts.  Our. 
heUaj  is  located  at  Elvria^  Ohio.  Our  raw  materials  are  areolst  ob  crude  tartar,  and 
tartrate  of  lime.  Argols  and  tartrate  of  lime  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  8,  at- 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1913  no  specific  pro\iLsion  was  made 
for  a  duty  on  tartrate  of  lime,  but  it  should  be  provided  for  as  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913 
U  same  rate  as  ar^Is.  If  any  increase  is  made  iu  liie  duties  on  aigofe  and  tartrate  of 
lime  a  compensating  increase  should  be  made  in  duties  desired  on  o^sam  of  tartar^, 
tartaric  acia,  and  rochelle  salts. 

,  The  present  duty  on  cream  of  tartar  is  2}  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  8.  This 
is  tbsolutely  insufficient.  In  order  that  we  may  continue  operations,  we  desire  a 
dntr  of  2}  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  present  duty  on  tartaric  acid  is  8^  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  1.  This  is, 
alao  insufficieatr  and  to  enable  us  to  continue  operations  we  desure  a  duly  of  3)  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rodielle  salts  at  present  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  8,  at  2^  cents  per  pound.' 
This  is  also  inssffident,  and  to  oontinue  operatkms  we  desire  a  duty  of  2|  cents  per. 
pound  and  25  per  ceat  ad  valsxwn. 

.    W.  A.  Harsbaw,  Prendent, 
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BABIUM. 

[Paragraphs  10  and  143.] 
MAXIMILIAN  TOCH,  DITBBX  CKXMICSAL  COBPOSATIOM,  NXW  TO&K  GITr. 

Mr.  TocH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  may  be  opportune  for 
me  to  explain  to  you  what  the  barium  compoimds  or  barium  chemi- 
cals are.  The  barium  chemicals  are  practically  new  in  the  United 
States,  never  having  been  manufactured  here  prior  to  1914.  The 
word  ^* barium"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  **baros/W'hich  means 
heavy.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  picked  up  a  piece  of  very  heavy 
mineral,  and  there  is  not  any  mistake  as  to  ^at  this  nuneral  is 
when  you  pick  it  up*  It  is  equally  as  heavy  as  lead.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  despised  materials  in  the  mineralosical  history  of 
the  world,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  Its  onir  use 
for  many  years  was  to  adulterate  white  lead.  Chemical  science, 
however,  has  developed  from  this  very  much  despised  material 
certain  chemicals  which  had  a  great  influence  on  the  winning  of  the 
war.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  material  did  win  the  war, 
but  barium  chemicals  entered  very,  verv  largely  into  it. 

When  this  mineral  is  mixed  with  coal  and  burned  to  a  white  heat 
it  decomposes,  and  from  that  ash  a  laiige  line  of  other  important 
chemicals  are  made.  First  is  the  chemical  called  barium  caroonate. 
This  ash  is  mixed  with  soda  ash  and  carbonate  of  barium  is  the 
result,  and  thb  chemical  is  oi  tremendous  value  in  the  arts.  For 
instance,  in  1917  there  was  a  feverish  excitement  throughout  the 
United  States,  when  the  United  States  advertised  all  over  for  photo- 
graphic lenses,  optical  glass — "for  goodness'  sake,  come  and  sell  us 
what  >ou  have;  we  need  it  for  range  finders,  we  need  it  for  sextants, 
we  need  it  for  all  sorts  of  optical  purposes,  because  nobody  had  made 
optical  glass  in  this  countr^^"  Germany  had  suppliorf  the  world 
with  optical  glass,  and  the  Germans  ha-fiaed  and  said,  "We  would 
like  to  see  the  Americans  make  carbonate  of  barium;  wo  would  like 
to  see  them  make  optical  glass.''  But  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
American  chemists,  we  made  chemically  pure  barium  carbonate,' 
turned  out  60,000  pounds  in  record  time,  which  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  glass  for  use  in  range  finders,  photographic 
lenses,  and  all  sorts  of  optical  glass,  all  of  which  will  be  substantiated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Barium  carbonate  has  also  another  very  tremendous  value  for 
household  use.  Barium  carbonate  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
efficient  rat  poison  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  that,  because  the  rat,  in 
eating  barium  carbonate,  gets  a  tremendous  thirst  and  runs  out  and 
never  dies  in  the  rat  hole.    That  is  a  physiological  fact. 

Barium  carbonate  has  another  tremendous  value  in  the  manufac^- 
ture  of  barium  chloride.  That  is  one  of  the  items  that  ha^  )>een  raadt* 
in  this  country  out  of  this  old  despised  rock. 

I  might  here  interpose  to  say  I  am  the  accredited  repres^itative 
of  the  barium  chemical  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  I  will 
not  talk  to  you  about  the  other  ehemicals,  because  I  think  to-inorrow 
morning  perhaps  Mr.  Delore,  of  Missouri,  will  touch  on  that  topic. 
I  could  not  hope  to  do  justice  to  both  in  10  minutes. 
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Barium  chloride  has  been  used  for  many  years  and  is  made  by 
mixing  the  carbonate  with  muriatic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  mordant  for 
a  Iai]ge  number  of  aniline  dyes,  both  in  dyeing  and  in  color  makingi 
and  is  therefore  an  essential  in  the  dve  industry. 

The  next  important  chemical  made  out  of  bar)  tes  is  precipitated 
barium  sulphate,  which  is  the  same  composition  as  the  nunerai  itself, 
but  there  is  the  same  dijBTerence  as  there  is  between  charcoal  and 
diamonds — ^both  being  chemically  the  same  but  phjsicaUy  diflferent. 
The  tariff  should  diuerentiate  between  the  artincial  sulphate,  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  natural  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Now,  of  this  barium  sulphate,  throughout  the  war  some  4,000,000' 
pounds  were  used  for  United  States  battleship  gray.  The  United 
States  Grovernment  since  1912  has  been  painting  its  ships  with  45 

fer  cent  of  this  material  for  physical  reasons.  It  is  nonpoisonous. 
t  is  more  waterproof  and  it  does  not  decompose.  This  material  also 
is  of  tremendous  value  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  You  can  not 
pick  up  a  fine  magazine  or  book  on  which  there  is  a  halftone  print, 
when  you  see  that  beautiful  glaze,  without  putting  your  hand  in 
contact  with  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires.  There  was  a  time  when  automobile  tires  would 
ooiy  run  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles,  according  to  their  guaranty. 
Suddenly  manufacturers  guranteed  from  5,000  to .8,000  miles.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  this  very  despised  mineral  in  chemical  form  was  added 
to  an  automobile  tire,  ana  tiiousands  of  tons  have  been  used  for  that 
particular  industry. 

Then  comes  another  very  important  material  that  is  Qiade,  which 
is  called  peroxide  of  barium,  in  which  the  chemical  is  so  changed  that 
it  can  be  converted  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  every  one  of  yoii 
gentlemen,  probably,  in  your  bath  room  at  home  has*^  a  bottle  of 
peroxide  of  nydrogen  wlii'ch  is  made  of  this  material  that  had  never 
been  mode  in  the  United  States  j)rior  to  1914.  I  mention  this 
to  you  to  show  you  the  very  great  importance  of  this  industry',  and 
while  I  do  not  w^ant  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  in  this  dis- 
'cussion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great  many  million  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  how  many  because  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  and  there- 
fore only  want  to  state  the  facts;  but  the  barium  manulacturers  of 
the  United  States  are  facing  either  ruin  or  else  a  total  wiping  out  (rf 
their  industries  unless  we  can  obtain  not  only  a  tariff  but  some 
interim  legislation,  for  Germany  in  the  last  six  months  has  shipped 
over  here — I  won't  say  dumped,  because  I  can  not  prove  it — iias 
shipped  over  here  thousands  of  tons  of  these  chemicals  at  prices 
which  we  can  not  compete  with. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  talk  economics  to  you,  but  when 
the  German  laborer  can  get  from  40  to  60  marks  per  aay,  which  ig  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  for  him  over  there,  as  compared  with 
from  $4  to  $6  a  day  which  we  have  to  pay  our  men  here,  you  can 
see  that  the  relative  economic  difference  is  such  that  we  can  not  hope 
to  compete  with  them  without  protection. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Which  is  the  le^est  raw  material? 

Mr.  TocH.  The  heavy  mineral.    The  barium  sulphate. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  ia  the  difference  between  that  and  with- 
«rite! 
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Mr.  TocH.  Witherite  is  the  carbonate  of  barium.  That  is  not  the 
sulphate.  It  is  only  found  in  veiy  small  quantities  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  We  own  our  mines  m  Tennessee.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  millions  of  tons.  Georgia  produces  an  enormous  quantity, 
and  Kentucky  and  Virginia  also  produce  tremendous  quantities, 
and  there  are  undiscovered,  or  rather  tremendous,  fields  and  large 
deposits  in  the  State  of  Texas,  which  some  day  or  other  are  going  to 
come  to  life,  provided  we  are  able  to  compete  with  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  there  is  no  trouble  about  your  raw  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  TocH.  Absoluteljr  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  the  conversion  of  that  raw  material  into 
the  finished  product  in  which  you  have  difficulty  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  Oh,  yes.  As  soon  as  labor  enters  ana  mechanical 
appliances,  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hull.  Are  any  patent  rights  held  by  anybody  in  this  coimtry 
on  the  processes  ? 

Mr.  TOCH.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  say,  before  my  time  is  up,  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  in 
July,  1919,  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  7658,  proposing  a  duty  on  the 
banum  compounds  of  $10  a  ton  for  ore,  and  $11.20  a  ton  for  pulver- 
ized, and  then  about  $20  a  ton  for  the  chemicals.  Things  have 
changed  since  then.  While  the  ore  and  ground  material  should  be 
prot^ted  in  that  amount — and  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  here  to-day,  but  I 
say  this  knowing  that  he  will  agree  with  me,  because  I  mentioned 
it  to  him  some  tune  ago — the  first  duties  which  were  placed  on  the 
chemicals  were  insufficient,  and  of  course  anybody  who  understands 
the  relative  difference  will  a^ee  that  that  is  the  fact.  But  it  is  up 
to  you  gentlemen  to  detenmne  whether  we  are  going  to  be  fellows 
to  a  prince  or  brother  to  a  beggar,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  we  will  be 
the  latter  unless  we  get  interim  legislation  and  immediately  there- 
after, as  soon  as  possible,  protection  which  will^  enable  us  to  live, , 
We  do  not  ask  for  unreasonable  protection,  but  simply  want  protec-* 
tion  which  will  enable  us  to  compete.  As  soon  as  we  get  that  our 
industry  will  survive  again  or  revive. 

To-day  there  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  a  single  barium 
chemical  plant  in  the  United  States  that  is  operating. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Have  you  any  specific  recommendation  to  make  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  TocH.  I  should  say  from  2  cents  to  10  cents  a  pound,  depending 
upon  the  chemical. 

I  have  no  brief  prepared,  but  I  should  like  to  have  some  time,  if  it 
is  possible,  to  send  one  in  to  you,  and  to  have  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  rest  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  duty 
that  we  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  verj  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  May  I  ask  which  of  these,  chloride  of  barium, 
carbonate  of  barium 

Mr.  TooH.  And  nitrate  of  barium. 
'  Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Which  is  the  least  expensive  ?    Chloride  I 
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Mr.  TocH«  No.  Chloride  and  carbonate  would  cost  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Under  the  present  law  there  is  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  chloride  and  1)  cents  a  pound  on  carbonate.  You 
say  th^  cost  about  the  same  ? 

^r.  TocH,  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon.    Dioxide  is  the  1  J. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TocH.  But  we  can  not  use  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We  must 
have  a  specific  duty,  on  accoimt  of  the  relative  difference  in  the 
money  value. 

Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  You  start 

Mr.  ToGH.  We  would  start  with  the  ore  at  $10  a  ton,  with  the 
ground  at  $20,  and  then  with  the  chemicals. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Take  chloride,  for  instance  ?  You  say  2  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  Chloride.  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Tne  same  for  carbonate ) 

Mr.  TocH.  The  same  for  carbonate,  and  the  same  for  precipitated 
sulphate. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Then,  what  would  your  highest  be  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  The  higher  ones  would  be  dioxide  and  the  nitrate. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  And  what  do  j'^ou  say  about  those  ? 

Mr.  ToCH.  The  dioxide  ought  to  run  up  close  to  10  cents  a  pounc^, 
Uecause  an  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  put  into  that,  and 
better  dioxide  is  made  in  this  country  than  has  been  made  abroad* 
That  is  the  most  encouraging  part  of  this  whole  thing,  that  the 
barium  chemicals  made  in  America  are  far  superior  to  those  made 
abroad.  They  can  not  touch  us  on  carbonate,  because  our  process 
b  different.  They  make  carbonate  in  a  different  way  than  we  do. 
Id  the  manufacture  of  those  we  have  the  ])y-product  called  sodium 
sulphide.  Mr.  Howard  touched  on  that  this  morning.  That  is  an 
indirect  product  of  barium.  That  is  used  for  dehairing  liides,  for 
sulphur  aniline  black,  and  for  sulphur  brown.  So  the  industry  itself 
is  <>f  tremendous  importance. 

Mr.  Gabnrk.  Where  is  the  raw  material  in  Europe  produced  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  In  the  Harz  district  of  Germany.  Right  on  the  river. 
They  chute  the  ore  down  onto  barges  and  tfien  ship  it  over  to  their 
factories,  one  of  which  is  right  close  at  hand,  and  otiiers  of  which  are 
in  Holland  and  various  parts  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  the  ore  of  the  same  quality  there  as  here? 

Mr.  TocH.  No;  it  is  a  different  ore.  We  have  in  Tennessee,  for 
instance,  what  is  known  as  a  decrepitatinj^  ore.  That  means  as  you 
put  it  in  the  fire  it  splits  apart.  That  is  a  very  important  thing. 
Our  ore  is  excellent.    Their  ore  is  purer  than  ours,  but  harder, 

Mr.  Ix>NOWOBTH.  Your  cost  of  conversion  is  similar,  then  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  The  cost  of  conversion  is  about  the  same.  There  is  no 
diflference.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  the  cost  of  materials  which 
we  use  in  conversion  that  makes  purs  cost  so  much  more. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  ore  here  and  in  Germany,  and  that  rate  was  fixed, 
would  that  be  sufficient  ?  . 

Mr.  TocH.  Absolutely.     If  the  German  chemicals  were  the  same 

i)rice  as  our  chemicals,  I  would  guarantee  that  they  would  not  get  a 
ook-in,  because  their  quality  does  not  compare  with  ours  now. 
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Mr.  Gabner.  You  make  a  better  quality,  then  1 

Mr.  TocH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Garner.  All  you  ask  is 'a  rate  of  duty  that  will  equalize  the 
cost  ofproduction  here  and  in  Germany  or  Europe? 

Mr.  TocH.  Exactly;  but  you  must  bear  this  in  mind,  that  when 
you  do  that  the  mark  may  go  from  $1.35  down  to  $1  again,  and  we 
want  to  have  a  duty  that  is  going  to  protect  us  against  such  a  decline. 

Mr.  Garner.  And,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  go  up  some,  from 
2  to  3. 

Mr.  TocH.  Well,  perhaps  your  vision  in  that  matter  is  better  than 
mine. 

Mr.  Garner.  No;  I  did  not  suggest  it.  I  said  it  might  be  so.  I 
don't  think  anybody  can  determine  at  this  time  just  what  the  result 
of  exchange  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  ToGH.  If  you  will  allow  me,  any  country  that  is  on  a  printing* 

Eress  basis — ^not  on  a  paper-money  basis,  but  on  a  printmg-press 
asis — is  not  likely  to  have  its  money  increase  in  value,  but  rather 
likely  to  have  it  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  gold  value,  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
money  going  higher  than  ours,  and  if  you  base  that  value  on  the  gold 
dollar  value  you  would  have  it  correct,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  You  would  not  unless  you  had  the  same  equalization 
in  wages. 

The  CHAmMAN.  No :  I  am  not  speaking  now  about  the  Question  of 
dutVj  but  the  value  of  the  monev,  the  exchange  value  of  tiie  money. 

Mr.  TocH.  If  the  exchange  value  of  the  money  were  alike. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  base  any  import  values  upon  our  gold 
value  and  not  their  mark  value 

•  Mr.  TocH.  We  would  have  the  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  your  cost  in  gold  over  here,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  TocH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their  mark  going  higher 
than  our  gold  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  No,  sir. 

•  The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  put  their  value  upon  our  gold  value, 
then  they  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  TocH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Brief  op  THk  Barixtm  Producers  and  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  barium  pioducefB  and  manufactureFB  of  the  United  Sutes  is  a  body  otganised 
in  December,  1919,  numbering  among  its  members  the  foremost  miners  of  barite  ore 
and  manufacturers  of  barium  products  in  the  United  States. 

The  barium  industry  of  the  United  States  comprises  the  mining  of  barite  ore  and 
the  washing  and  grinding  of  this  ore  to  form  ground  barytes,  and  the  manu^ture 
from  the  ore,  in  conjunction  with  coal,  of  a  large  line  of  chemicals,  these  chemicals 
not  having  been  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1914. 

As  stated  verbally  before  your  committee  on  January  6,  this  brief  will  not  touch 
on  the  subject  of  cnide  barium  ore  and  ground  barytee,'  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
DeLore,  of  the  J.  C.  Finck  Mineral  Milling  Co.,  of  St.  J^ouia,  Mo.;  Mr.  A.  £.  Stocking, 
of  the  Missouri  Barytos  I  ithopone  Association,  of  St.  l^uis;  and  l^Ir.  W.  S.  Peeblee, 
of  the  bar>'te8  producers  of  Georgia,  have  taken  up  this  ^art  of  the  industn^  separately. 

However,  the  specitic  duties  mentioned  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  BAodee  in 
July,  1919  (IJ.  R.  7668)  of  $10  a  ton  for  ore  and  $20  a  ton  for  the  ground  or  pulverized 
baiVtes  seem  to  be  fair,  and  should  not  prevent  imports  into  the  United  States 

The  barium  chemical  industry  is  of  great  importance  in  the  artSi  and  we  shall 
briefly  outline  the  most  importsjit  barium  chemicals  made  in  the  United  States. 
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The  ore  is  taken  and  roasted  with  coal,  and  from  this  roast,  technically  known  as 
black  adi,  a  large  line  of  important  barium  chemicals  is  manufactured,  as  follows: 

Barium  carbonate, — ^Barium  carbonate  has  four  very  important  uses:  (1)  In  the 
manu&K^tore  of  white  porcelain  and  other  tiles;  (2)  in  the  manufacture  of  opticid 
glss;  (3)  as  a  rat  and  vermin  poison;  (4)  in  the  manufacture  of  peroxide  of  barium, 
which  will  be  described  later. 

Hie  duty  on  thia  material  riiould  be  2  cents  per  pound. 

Barium  Mmde. — ^This  material  is  made  in  two  ways:  Firet,  by  mixing  barium 
ctrbonate  with  muriatic  acid;  second,  by  extracting  the  black  ash  with  the  same 
acid.  Iti  uses  are  (1)  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing;  and  (2)  as  a  precipitant  in  color  making. 
Many  thousands  of  tons  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  duty  on  barium  chloride  should  be  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Bwriwn  ttdphaU  {arti^eial). — ^Tlus  material  is  of  great  importance  also  in  four  ways: 
(1)  In  its  dry  state  it  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  paint  industry,  4,000,000 
pounds  having  been  used  during  the  war  by  the  United  States  Gov^tmient  alone  in 
the  painting  o?  its  battleships.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  paint.  It  has  particular  physical  qualities  which  recommend  it 
when  mixed  with  other  pigments;  (2)  as  a  rdnforcing  pigment  for  rubber  tires;  (3)  as 
a  glaze  for  v^y  hi^fh-graoe  lithograpMc  paper;  (4)  as  a  coating  for  photographic  paper. 

The  duty  on  this  should  be  2  cents  per  pound. 

Baritan  ndpkide. — ^Barium  sulphide  is  either  (1)  the  ore  burned  with  coal,  and 
contains  about  €0  per  cent  of  water  soluble  material ;  or  (2)  it  is  the  extracted  material 
in  jjrflow  crystal  form. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found  that  when  this  roast,  or  black  ash,  is 
mixed  with  phosphate  rock  it  forms  a  fertUiser  of  particular  value;  and,  whereas 
none  of  this  material  was  used  a  few  years  ago,  several  thousand  tons  of  it  were  used 
lart  year  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  duty  on  barium  sulphide  should  be  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Bariwn  nitrate, — Outside  of  its  use  for  green  fire  in  nreworks  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  peroxide  of  barium,  barium  nitrate  is  strictly  a  war  material,  and  large  quantities 
of  it  we-e  used  during  the  war. 

At  this  writing,  banum  nitrate  is  being  offered  and  imported  into  the  United  States 
at  below  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  should  be  assessea  at  5  cents  per  potmd. 

Barium  peroxide, — ^This  material  is  n)«de  either  out  of  the  carbonate  or  out  of  the 
nitiale,  and  its  importance  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  from  it  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  manutectured.  During  the  war  a  great  many  hundred  tons  were  used  both  for 
tracer  bullets  and  for  other  pyrotechnical  purposes,  and  it  is  a  ver^  difficult  material 
to  make.    It  should  be  protected  with  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  manufacture  of  barium  carbonate  and  barium  sulphate,  precipitated,  the 
aolphuT  in  the  burned  barytes  goes  over  to  the  soda  and  forms  sulphide  of  soda,  lliis 
ia  a  new  method  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphide  of  soda,  and  yields  a  very  pure  soda 
nlphide.  It  has  an  important  use  in  the  aehairing  of  hides  and  in  the  manufacture 
and  dyeing  of  brown  and  Mack  anilines. 

There  are  two  types — one,  the  crystalline,  which  contains  30  per  cent  sodium 
lolplude,  and  the  other  the  concentrated,  which  contains  60  per  cent— and  the  tajifi 
ahould  differentiate  between  the  two,  placing  a  duty  of  \\  cents  per  pound  on  the 
crystals  and  2|  cents  per  pound  on  the  concentrated. 

Although  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  barium  chemical,  it  is,  however,  directly 
derived  from  barytes. 

Theie  are  a  number  of  other  barium  chemicals  which,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient 
impcMtsnce  to  warrant  their  manufacture  on  a  laree  scale,  such  as  barium  sulfo- 
cyanide,  barium  cyanide,  bariimi  chlorate,  barium  cnromate,  etc.  All  these  barium 
compounds,  or  barium  salts,  should  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the 
value  should  in  every  case  be  25  per  cent  of  the  American  value. 

In  times  gone  by  Austria  was  a  factor  in  certain  barium  chemicals,  made  princi- 
pally out  of  the  native  carbonate  or  witherite,  a  mineral  not  found  in  its  pure  state  in 
the  United  States.  When  this  mineral  is  mixed  with  muriatic  or  other  acids,  barium 
nlta  can  be  simply  made  which  compete  very  strongly  with  the  American  more 
costly  methods,    lliis  mineral  witherite  ^ould  be  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

Our  association  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  ratio  between  the  pay  of  the  German 
>nd  Austrian  workmen  and  the  American  workmen,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  figures 
given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce — that  the  German  workmen  receive  between 
40  and  50  marka  per  day — \s  correct 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  in  establiihing  the  duty  the  eccmomic  difference  be- 
tween American  gold  and  European  paper  money  should  be  taken  into  conoid eratiun. 

Too  much  Btres  can  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  interim  legislation  is  essential  at 
this  time,  for  Germany  has  within  the  last  six  months  shipped  over  here  such  enor- 
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moua  quAntitiQs  of  barium  chemicalB  at  below  the  American  cost  of  maaufacture  that 
at  this  writing  these  is  not  a  single  barium  chemical  plant  in  opmtion.  This  means 
that  the  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  capital  is  tied  up,  and,  unless 
apeedy  relief  is  forthcoming,  ruin  may  be  the  result. 

In  uiging  remedial  legislation,  the  members  of  this  association  are  not  seekii^y 
selfishly,  the  exclusion  of  imports,  but  we  are  seeking  a  l>asis  of  equality  which  wul 
admit  of  fair  competition  witn  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  rather  than  being  com- 
pelled, as  under  present  tariff  regulations,  helplesdy  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  our  in- 
vested capital,  amountinjg  to  nuUions  of  dollars^  by  reason  of  the  ruinous  prices  at 
which  the  foreign  materials  are  allowed  entry  mto  the  United  States,  with  which 
prices  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  American  miners  and  maaufacturers  of  barium 
products  to  compete. 

:  In  fixing  the  tariff,  rates,  American  labor  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  should 
ceceive  adequate  protection  against  the  present  low  European  standard  of  wa^es. 

For  many  veare  there  has  oeen  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  scientific  tariff;  and 
while  it  is  likely  that  there  are  BMUiy  things  which  are  imported  that  can  not  be 
Juken  on  a  basis  ol  value,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  duty  of  so  many  cents  per  pound,  wher- 
ever possible,  is  a  unit  of  measure  from  wliich  no  dispute  can  arise. 
.  It  IS  possible  that  in  the  enumeration  of  rare  or  seldom  imported  materials,  it  is 
best  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  dutv.  This  should  by  all  means,  however,  be  the 
jBxception,  and  a  specific  duty  should  be  the  ru]e. 

.  Tms  association  does  not  wish  to  give  any  cumulative  evidence,  but  respectfully 
refers  vou  to  page  0  of  the  brief  of  the  ^faniifacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the 
Unitea  States,  which  states  the  case  very  clearly. 

'  It  would  seem  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  this  association  to  point  out  to  your 
honorable  committee: further  the  urgency  of  remedial  legislation  \oo)djag  to  the 
proper  protection  of  the  barium  industry  in  the  United  States-^  necessary  infant 
during  the  war  in  our  great  American  family,  and  which  is  now  seeking  a  continu- 
ance of  existence  in  times  of  peace.    The  need  'for  prompt  action  is  obvious. 

Attached  to  this  brief  is  one  of  the  latest  foreign  price  lists  on  barium  chemicals, 
and  if  your  committee  desires  further  e\ddence,  additional  original  quotations  will 
be  furmshed.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  copies  of  our  cost  sheets,  but  any  addi- 
tional information  desired  that  may  be  helpftU'to  yoiu*  conunittee  will  be  cheerfully 
4Jid  promptly  furnished. 

The  undendgned  is  prepared  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  give  such  further 
information  as  may  be  necessary. 

MiaiMiUAN  TocK,  Chairman. 

Amsterdam,  December  2t^  19jO. 

Dear  Sirs:  By  the  present  we  heg  to  offer  to  yoni,  subject  to  being  unsold,  20  tons 
nitrate  of  bariimn,  at  |7  per  lOQ  pounds,  induding  tmks;  2  torn  nigibfline,  «cduble  is 
wateri  at  |33  per  100  pounds,  including  package;  10  tons  peroxide  of  barium,  with 
above  80  per  cent  bariumoxide,  at  |9.75  per  100  pounds,  excluding  iron  barrels  of  10 
hundredweight,  at  $9  each;  20  tons  chloride  of  barium,  at  |3.7^  per  100  pounds,  in- 
cluding package;  6  tons  yellow  pruasiiskte  of  soda,  at  |22  per  100  pouiidB,  including 
package. 

All  c.  i.  f.  Confirmed  bankers'  credit  to  be  opened  in  Holland;  payable  against 
documents. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  valued  order,  and  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

MaATSCHAFPD  VoOR  ChBMIBCHE  a  MeTALLUROISCHK  PROntJCTBN. 


Frankfurt  a.  M.,  den  14,  Dezember,  19i0. 

AbteUunq:  CTunnikalien. — ^Wir  bieten  Ihnen  hiermit  freibleibend  auf  Grund  um- 
stehender  ^edingungen  an:  ca.  10  tons  Chlorbarium  crist.  su  M  3.30  per  Kilo  inH- 
Verpackung,  franco  deutscher  Grenze  oder  fob  Ausf  uhrhafen  mit  Ausfuh^nehmigung, 
zahlbar:  netto  Kasse  aus  imwidemiflichem  Accreditiv,  das  bei  Auftragserteiiung  bei 
einer  Frankfurter  Grossbank  zu  erstellen  ist,  auszahlbar  gegen  Dokumente. 

Wir  hoffen,  dass  Sie  von  unserem  Angebot  Gebrauch  machen  Irttainen  und  zeichnen 
in  dieser  Erwartung. 

Farb-Und  Gbrbbtovf-Wbrks, 
Carl  Flbsch,  Jr. 
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Dear  Sms:  By  the  present  wis  beg  to  offor  to  ydu,  subject  to  being  unsold,  ex  stocky 
per  100  pounds,  incluaing  bags,  casks,  and  package,  for  immediate  shipment: 

30  tons  muriate  of  xwtaah,  50/52  pet  Cent. . . : i ...'.;.... $4.  50 

lOUms  muriate  of  potash,  60/62  per  cent .' .". . :.  .* - . . . :  5. 50^ 

5  tons  permaBgaDAte  of- pQtaaik  .'...,*... ;...».'b^....%.'...i.i.-..: 85.  OOi 

7 tons carixmate of  potaah,  96  per  cent*. ' U.  00 

9  tons  hydrate  of  barium ...* , 3.  00 

20  tons  chloride  of  barium .'. '. 3. 25 

10  tons  barium  carbonate .'    2.7b 

2  Um»  ammaniinn  bioiBide.... . .  .• <  .< .• » 17. 00 

5 tODB oxalic «cid.^ 24.00 

5  tons  phosphate  of  sodium ^ , 7.  ^ 

10  tons  bisulfite  of  sodium,  60/62  per  cent ^ 5.  50 

4  tons  sulfite  of  sodium,  crystals • 4. 00 

2  tons  sulfite  of  sodium,  powder 4;  00 

2  toos  mgrofline,  soluble  in  water 36*  00' 

5  Uma  muriate  of  ammonia,  prime  white  powder 6. 50 

3  tons  carbolic  acid,  59/40*  crystals 14. 00 

4  tons  talc  powder,  Snowwhite 3. 2o 

15  kmsalum  ol  chrome .• 7. 05 

10  tons  naphthaline  in  flakes. ..«« ^ 6.30 

5  tons  potassium. bromide , 17.  00 

5  tons  sodium  cyanide,  120  per  cent 25. 00 

5  tons  cyanide  of  potash,  98/100  per  cent 28. 00? 

6  toBs  ydybw  prussiatB  oif  soda  ...>......  ^ .. , ,  i. .  ^ . .  w 24. 00 

5  tons  yellow  pruasiate  of  potash .• .« 27.00 

5  tons  red  pruseiate  ol  potash. , 49. 00 

10  tons  hyposttlfi  te  of  soda,  ordinary  crystals 4. 75 

10  tons  chlorate  of  potash 10  60- 

10  tons  pcroxyde  of  barima,  80  per  cent 10. 00 

5  tons  sugar  ol  lead,  white > 11. 00 

5  tons  formiate.of  soda,  92  per  cent. , 10. 00 

Terms:  C.  i.  f.  New  York;  banker's  credit  to  be  opened  in  Holland,  payable  sgaiiist 
documents. 

All  conttacts  are  to  be  understood  with  reserve  of  force-maietire,  measures  of  war, 
industrial  distmbances,  posribility  tif  transport,  and  other  not'for^^een  drdumstanced. 

MAATSCHAPnr  VOOR  ChBMISOBB  db  MBTALLtrsOlSCBB  ProDUCTSN. 
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OHARtorrENBTmo  2,  December  i,  I9t6, 

Gbntlkvkn:  Subject  to  being  unsold  and  without  engagement  we  beg  to  offer  you 

for  early  shiponent: 

'ICtrks.. 

100  toDB  barium  chloride,  prime  whito  crystal  powder 380 

100  tons  barium  chloride,  §8/100  per  cent,  (^stals 412 

25  tons  arsenic,  98  per  cent,  whito  powder,  German  manufacture 2, 000 

li)0  tons  blanc  fixe,  ^tffiite  dry  pc^er 440 

100  tons sniphuric  acid,  66^  B.,  eKcludxng  iron  baaket  balloons  to  be  ehaxged 

eachwith  mark  110... , 200 

100  tons  hydrochloric  acid,  19/21^  B.,  free  from  arsenic,  excluding  iron  basket    • 

balloons  to  be  chareed  each  with  mark  110. 66 

IDtoDsaoetaie  of  lead,  white  crystals,  .w 1,450 

UOtoiiflcalctielJori<Jhimfusuin>  70/75  per  cent)  in  wood  casks.... 160 

100teDsstdphatoofcopper>cryaftals,  98/100  per  cent. 900 

100  tons  chloride  of  zinc,  95  per  cent,  fusum 850 

20O  toos  amofnii  chloridum,  98A00  per  cent,  white  crystal  poW^r.  .L 850 

500  k^iB  hydrochinon,  from  stock,  nee*p6rt  Hambuig. 1€0 

25  toaa  nitrate  of  ationtiiiBi , ; 1,650 

2$  tons  nitrate  ol  barium «.,^ ^ « 1,075 

20  tons  bichromate  of  potash ; 1  3,600 

20tai]sbidiromflteof8oda. .      2,900 

Prioe  per  100  kUos  f .  o.  b.  ^Sambuig,  packing  included. 

Tefmr  CsA  a^aliwt  documents  cmt  of  connrmed  irrevocable  credit  opened  with  a 
GeouHi  bank. 

Wallon  &  Co, 
aiTOO— a— PT 
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K.  J.  ssHmoHZjat,  mMnMSEarmo  thx  j.  m.  k.  pmoDVcrs  co., 

WILLOUOHBT,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Rentsohleb.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  appear  before  thi9  committee 
with  reference  to  paragraph  10  of  the  tariff  law  of  October  3,  1913, 
the  second  article  mentioned  in  that  paragraph,  bamim,  dioxide  of. 

Dr.  Toch  ably  presented  the  cause  fertile  manufacturers  of  barium 
and  barium  products  jesterday,  and  I  only  desire  to  add  a  few  woitls, 
with  reference  to  banum  dioxide  itself. 

This  material  was  not  manufactursd  in  America  prior  to  1913* 
Beginning  with  the  year  1917,  the  company  that  I  represent  began 
producing  this  material  from  barium  carbonate,  barium  carix>nate 
bdng,  in  turn,  derived  from  baiytes  as  mentioned  By  Dr.  Toch 
yesterday. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Germans  controlled  the  barium  dioxide  indus- 
try, because  they  had  a  process  by  which  they  could  manufacture  it 
excessively  cheaply  for  two  reasons: 

They  had  an  unlimited  natural  supply  of  pure  caibonic-acid  gas; 
and  second,  they  had  factories  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry 
located  in  me  proximity  of  waterfalls  where  electnc  power  was  veiy 
dieap. 

During  the  last  two  months  more  barium  dioxide  has  been  im- 
ported than  during  the  three  years  prior,  and  we  are^  to-day  facing  a 
crisis  where,  unless  we  have  almost  immediate  relief,  we  shall  do 
compdUed  to  go  out  of  business. 

Beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  December  we  were  obliged  to  cease 
operating,  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  ouotations^  and  foreign  goods 
are  being  thrown  on  the  American  manet,  practically  reg^dless  of 
prices. 

Briefly^  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  page  of  quotations 
from  foreign  countries,  which  I  have  here  with  me. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Does  that  appear  in  your  brief  t 

Mr.  Rentsohleb.  I  shall  see  that  it  does^  and  I  wOuld  also  like  to 
supply  in  my  brief  some  letters  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Baghabagh.  Are  they  recent ! 

Mr.  Rentsghleb.  Very  recent.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  will  be 
permitted  to  submit  a  bnef  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Yes;  that  privUege  has  already  been  granted. 

Mr.  Rentsghleb.  We  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  only  wanted  to  say,  in  confirmation  of  what  Dr.  Toch  said  yes- 
terday, that  the  duty  oe  raised  from  1  to  5  or  10  cents.  We  do  not 
ask  anything  unreasonable,  but  only  ask  to  be  placed  in  a  fair 
position. 

If  you  find  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  certain  duty  on  baiytes 
Or  barium  products,  tiien.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  barium  dioxide 
requires  more  technical  skill  than  any  other  barium  compound  to 
manitfacture,  we  ask  for  higher  protection.  Dr.  Toch's  figures  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  us,  as  stated  before. 

I  Want  to  call  your  attention,  furthermore,  if  I  may  have  a  moment, 
that  during  the  war  we  o^ere  asked  by  the  Fraxikford  Arsenal  at 
Philadelphia  to  supply  them  with  barium  dioxide.  We  were  able 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  we  paid  the  transportation  from  Willoughby  to 
Philadelphia  at  a  loss,  and  were  glad  to  do  so,  because  it  gave  us  fuel 
permits  whereby  we  could  continue  to  operate. 
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As  I  say,  during  the  last  few  months  these  products  have  been 
coming  in  here,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigners,  due  to 
exchange.  If  you  will  aasist  us  a  little,  we  will  promise  to  take  care 
of  Uie  Dutch  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  BUwxET.  Do  you  agree  with  the  former  witness  as  to  the  dis-- 
parity  in  labor  costs  t 

Mr.  Rentsohler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  have  no  further  figures  to  add  t 

Mr.  Rentschler.  No,  sir;  the  comparative  labor  cost  is  about  a  10 
to  1  shot  to-day.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is,  of  course,  cheaper. 
I  might  say,  we  could  procure  barium  carbonate  to-day  in  Europe 
cheaper  than  we  could  buy  it  in  this  country,  but  that  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  policy.  We  are  operating  an  American  company 
and  will  secure  our  material  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baghaeagh.  You  con»der  it  a  key  mdustry  in  case  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Rentschler.  It  certainlj  is  a  key  industry  in  peace  as  well  as 
war,  because  barium  dioxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tracer 
shells,  in  connection  with  potassium  permanganate  as  a  means  to 
liberate  formaldehyde  from  formalin,  and  it  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  medicinal  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  enters  into 
innumerable  industries. 

Mr.  Hadjlet.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  industry  ? 

}St.  Rentsohubr*  I  think  we  are  one  of  two  firms  that  manufacture 
barium  dioxide  for  sale. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Who  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  RENTSOHum.  The  Rollin  Chemical  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Bnsr  or  thb  J.  H.  R.  PaoDucra  Co.,  Wnxot70HBY,  Omo. 

Diua  Sm:  la  accordance  with  privilege  ^(ranted  ua  by  your  commitlee  January  7, 
we  b^g  to  submit  the  f ollowiBg  bnef  on  banum  dioxide  aild  baritun  oxides 

We  are  manufacturers  of  barium  oxide  and  barium  dioxide.  Barium  dioxide  was 
mentioned  in  |>ara^ph  10  of  the  tariff  law  of  October  13.  1913.  The  present  tariff 
<m  barium  dioxide  is  1)  cents  per  pound.  We  ask  for  an  advance  of  from  8  to  10  cents 
pex  poimd  depending  tlpon  the  tariff  you  assess  upon  barium  carbonate.  We  suggest 
that  badion  oxide  be  iatioduced  into  the  tariff  law  and  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as 
barium  dioxide,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  importers  from  entering  barium 
oxide  free  and  converting  it  into  barium  dioxide,  wMch  is  a  very  inexpensive  opera- 
tion.    Our  reaaons  lor  the  above  recommendations  arq: 

L  Un&vorable  rate  on  foreign  exchange. 

2.  Impossibility  ol  oempeting  with  foreign  producers  due  to  the  extremely  low 
labor  costs  in  £urox>e. 

3.  Low  power  costs,  the  Germans  using  water  power  at  Seisel,  in  Westphalia, 
aoHmntin^  to  one4ourth  phennig[  per  kilowatt  hour. 

4.  Foreign  government  regulations  favoring  small  special  chemical  industries. 

5.  Low  coat  of  carbonic  acid  aas  abroad  due  to  unlimited  natural  deposits. 

The  manufacture  of  barium  dioxide  is  not  a  very  larve  industry,  but  it  is  a  key  to 
hundreds  of  other  industries.  Barium  dioxide  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manu- 
fakcture  of  either  medicinal  or  commercial  hydrogen  peroxide.  Commercial  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  essential  in  the  bleaching  of  wool,  hcdr,  leathMV,  silk,  gelatin,  ivory, 
Done,  wood,  celliikid,  etc.,  and  industries  using  these  materials  are  dependent  upon 
a  aatisfactoiy  supply  of  hydroeen  peroxide. 

Barium  dioxiae  was  found  abaolutely  necessary  during  the  war  in  the  manufacture 
of  tracer  shells.  Lax^  quantities  of  barium  diocoae  ware  furnished  by  us  to  Frankfotd 
Arsenal,  P!hilad^ph]|(»  mr  this  purpose.  We  also  supplied  the  Navy  with  consider- 
able ani0ttiit»o(  Sm  maUrial  mioi  they  used  very  satisfactorily  as  a  substitute  for 
potasium  permanganate  in  disinfection  work. 

Prior  to  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  barium  dioxide  market  of  the  world  because 
thdr  process  lor  produdna  this  material  from  barium  carbonate  was  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  any  known.  Alter  many  years  of  experimental  work  and  expenses  cover- 
ing thousands,  the  J.  H.  R.  Products  Co.  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  process  for 
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producing  barium  dioxidje  firam  barium  carbonate  which,  we  feel  Gonfident  is  as  9co- 
nomical  as  aiiy  German  process  ever  developed.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  your  com- 
mittee should  recommend  ways  and  means  whereby  we  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  equality  as  far  aa  material  and  labor  coats  are*  concenied  with  European  ptodooera. 
This  is  all  that  we  ask  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  meet  any  foreign  C9mpetition 
if  you  will  place  us  on  this  equality  basis. 

We  attack  certified  copies  of  quotations  received  from  Eiu'opoan  producers,  the 
original  copies  being  on  file  at  this  office.  According  to  Tariff  Information  Series 
No.  18,  the  total  cost  of  production  per  pound  of  birium  dioxide  is  19.7  cents.  The 
following  quotations  from  abroad  indicate  the  unuaually  low  cost  of  production  abroad 
and  the  mipossibility  of  our  meeting  such  prices  at  this  time: 

10  cents  P3T  pDund,  BiO,.  81  pir  cant,  Miatschappij  Voor  Chemische  A  Metal- 
lufgiiche-  Producten,  Amsterdam.  Price  includes  packages,  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 
L/1/7/21.    G.  C.  €o. 

10.64  cents  por  poimd,  BaO«.  83  to  S5  poL  cent.  Buisson  &  Chaau,  Rouen,-  France; 
390  francs  per  100  kilos.    L/1173/20. 

7.97  cents  par  pound,  BaOj,  76  per  cent,  Aug  Kjaersgaard.  Price  includes 
packages. 

ll.C^  cents  per  pound,  BaO^,  82  to  86  per  cent,  Copenhagen.  F.  o.  b.  LQbeck 
or  Stettin.    G.  i.  f .  Rotterdam  or  Hambuig. 

8.18  cents  p^r  pound,  BaO,,  80  to  84  p3r  cent,  Copenhagen  F.  o.  b.  German 
port.    L/9A4/20. 

(Certined  copies  of  above  quotations  attached  hereto.) 

M .  J.  RBNt«CHLftB,  Oeneral  Manager. 


Thb  Grassblu  Obemical  Co., 
CUvdand^  Ohio,  Jannary  7,  I9$t. 

Dear  Sir:  We  quote  below  communication  received  from  our  New  York  ofllca. 
This  is  passed  along  to  you  as  a  matter  of  inf(»mation. 

"  Subject:  Maatschappij  Voor  Chemiache  &.  Mettalluigiflche  Producten. 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  this  concern  again  offering  us  barium'  carbonate 
in  10-ton  lota  at  ^.75  per  100  pounds,  bafs  included,  c.  i.  1  New  Yoric,  bankers  credit 
to  be  opened  in  Holland,  payable  against  documents.  They  are  also  ofiFering  us 
peroxide  of  bahum,  dO  per  cent,  in  10-ton  k>tB  at  10  cents  per  pound,  pdgB  iachiaed, 
same  temu  as  above.  Kindly  pass  this  ini<Mrmation  along  to  The  J.  H.  J&.  Products 
Go.  foe  their  attention.'' 

£.  S.  Hbh*. 
1  hereby  certify  this  if  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

W.  N.  jBAVona^ 
neJ.E.]L  FrodueU  Co 


[Buisson  A  Ghana,  10  Roate  ds  DncUUr,  DevUle-leS-Ronsa,  Fnooe,  3d  Morvmbre  1990^ 
(literal.)  I  (Tnaalation.) 


Mbsubcbs:  Nous  vous  informone  que 
nous  pouvons  vous  foumier,  sauf  vente: 

Bioxyde  de  baryum,  83/85  per  cent  au 
prix  de  390,  dspart  Bouen  L<^e  en 
cylindre  for  perdus. 

Paiement  par  accreditif.-faut  a  vos 
ordres. 

Reoevee,  Messieurs  nos  sincere  saluta- 
tions. 

M.  E.  Lancelle. 


Gbntlbmxn:  We  wiah  to  inform  you 
that  we  can  furnish  you,  subject  to  prior 
sale: 

Barium  binoxide,  83/85  per  cent,  at  a 
price  of  390  lian$,  I.  o.  b.  Rouen.  Packed 
in  steel  drums. 

Payment  on  preaentation  oi  documents. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  our  best  wiahes. 


I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  tarae  and  correct  copy. 

W.  N.  JsairoNa, 
n$  J.  H.  R.  Produ€i9  Ok 
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Ikng.  KfmngusA,  Copenbagtn,  Sept.  14,  itao.} 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  in  reoeipt  of  your  letter  of  May  25,  and  should  like  to  know  if  you 
have  now  received  the  therein-mentioned  sample  of  barium  carbonate  and  to  hear 
your  opinion  about  the  quality  in  proportion  to  the  price. 

I  have  been  in  connection  with  firms  who  manufacture  barium  dioxide,  but  these 
have  «t  the  present  time  nothing  to  offer.  For  the  time  being  I  am  able  to  quote  you 
without  engagement: 

Bariuminjperoxide  not  to  be  sui^lied  below  76  per  cent  at  the  price  of  mark  1121 
per  100  kilos,  packing  in  iron  barrels  included,  f.  o.  b.  Lubeck  or  Stettin.  Basis,  80 
per  cent  BaO,. 

Bariumsuperoxide.  82/85  per  cent,  at  the  price  of  mark  1550  per  100  kilos,  packing 
in  inm  barrels  included,  c.  i.  f .  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg. 

Barythydrat  techn.  cryst.,  at  the  price  of  mark  403  per  100  kilos-,  packing  in  inn 
barrels  included,  c.  i.  f.  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg. 

Baiiumbioxide,  80/^84  per  cent,  at  the  price  of  mark  1150  per  100  kilos,  padcing  in 
iron  barreb  included,  f.  o.  b.  German  port. 

'  '     .«  AUO.    KlABBSGAARD. 

S.  JOROBNBBN. 

I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

W.  N.  Jeavons. 

The  J.  H.  R.  Products  Co., 

WUlovjghby,  Okm^  Janiuiry  15,  1920. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  and  supplementing  our  brief  on  the  subject  of  bariiun- 
dioxide  and  bariumoxide  for  the  recent  tariff  hearings,  we  ftre  attaching  hereto  a 
card  which  explains  itself  in  the  matter  of  the  eagerness  of  foreign  producers  to  sell 
their  products  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  above-mentioned  orief  was  dated 
January  10,  1921. 

Copy  of  attached  card  is  as  follows: 

''Mesan.  The  J.  H.  R.  pRODUOTfl  Co., 

'*  WiUaughby. 

"Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  our  last  offer  of  peroxide  of  bsriurii,  we  must  say  to  our 
regret  that  we  have  remained  without  your  order.    Being  desirous  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  your  wprthy  firm,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  a  reasonable  counter 
offer,  and  shall  be  etad  if  you  will  make.us  one.    Meanwhile  we  remain,  dear  sirs, 
"Yours,  tnuy, 

"Maatschij  Voor  CHEifKSCHE  &  MetAllur6ische  Productex. 

*'AM9nBDAM^DeeemUrt8rl9tO.'* 

We  trust  that  this  will  clearly  ihdicate  the  ureeu<?v  of  <>tir  ^^o^e. 

W.  N.  Jeavons. 

CALOMEL,  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  AND  OTHER  MERCURULS. 

*  •  •  "I 

{Paragraph  14.} 

'■   .  ■  ■      •  - 

Bbibt  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  (Inc.),  New  Yort  City. 

The  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  14  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1913  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  view  of  tlie  present  rate  of  exchange  in  Italy, 
(retmany,  and  England.  -  •  •.  ^  -    .  •»    •"♦,:'.••■ 

The  factories  abroad  for  the  production  of  these  products  are  located  close  to  the 
source  of  production  of  quicksilver,  whereas  in  this  country  quicksilver  is  produced 
very  Uigely  in  Calif(>mia,  Arieona,  and  New  Mexico,  while  the  factories  wnich  pro- 
duce calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  otJbcr  mercturials  are  situated  many  thousands 
Off  miles  to  the  eastward,  most  of  them  being  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  1 

We  therefore  tospectnilly  subibit  that  the  protection  afforded  the  industry  unde^ 
the  present  actBhooid  be  incveaaed^,  and  we  would  recomtoend  that  the  duty  oo.  thebe 
proaucts  be  increased  from  15  per  ceu^  ad  valorem  ta^di-  percent  ad  valorem,      .    -. 

Should  the  Crovemment  assess  dutv  on  tae  cnide  material  from  whicb  these  mercu- 
rials are  manufactured,  an  additional  increase  on  the  finished  product,  at  least  equal 
to  that  on  the  crude,  should  prevail. 
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MEDICINAL  COMPOUNDS  CONTADONG  ALCOHOL. 

[Ftfagimph  16.) 
Brief  of  McKessok  ft  Robbins  (Inc.),  Nsw  Yobx  Grrr. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  19 13,  the  intenial  fevenve  tax  on  noii*heiven|^ 
alcohol  has  been  increased  100  per  cent,  and  we  would,  therefore,  respectfully  lecoiii- 
mend  that  a  corresponding  increase  be  made  in  tiie  rates  imposed  in  paia^ph  16,  so 
as  to  make  these  rates  of  duty  as  foQows: 

If  containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or  less  20  cents  per  pound  and  40  percent  ad 
Talorem. 

Containing  more  than  20  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  alcohol,  40  cents 
per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  alcohol,  80  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  from  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Infoonation,  1020,  page  85: 

''The  compensatory  rates  of  dilty  imposed  in  this  paragraph  because  of  the  alcohc^ 
content  are  not  proportionate  to  the  increased  taxes  levied  on  distilled  spirits  by  the 
war-revenue  acts/' 


Brief  of  thb  Italian  Chambbr  of  Coxxbrce  in  New  York. 

JEBDICINAL  COXFOUNDS  AND  PREPARATIONS. 

The  present  rates  assessed  on  medicinal  preparations  should  be  Bpaintained  aa  they 
are.  Under  this  title  are  imported  mostly  specialties  of  fare^  manufacture  not 
produced  here,  and  that  therefore  do  not  enter  into  competiticn  with  any  dcmestic 
product.  They  are  in  no  sense  luxuries,  and  their  importaticn  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

Owing  to  the  lesser  availability  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  manv  of  them,  which  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad  for  a  greater  nnmbtf  of 
fimshed  articles  than  in  the  case  of  American  manufacturers,  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  an  ampler  domestic  supply  of  them  and  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  madrinery 
and  coal  or  fuel,  and  of  the  increased  freights,  American  manufacturers  have  already 
natural  protective  factors,  which  offset  to  a  great  extent  the  difference  in  the  oost  oi 
labor,  between  this  and  the  countries  suppling  them.  The  loss  thxou^  breafaiee 
averages  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  thus  adaing  a  considerable  burden  to  the  present 
cost  of  the  imported  articles  and  affording  a  further  protection.  It  should  be  noted 
moreover,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  serums  and  opotherapic  products,  American  manu- 
facturers have  another  protection  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  PoUic  Health 
Scarvice  on  their  importation,  which  is  pennittsd  only  upon  liosnas,  that  raqaiveB  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  specific  conditions  in  their  manuucture. 

During  the  war  this  trade  was  practically  suspended  due  to  Government  restiictums. 
From  a  total  <^  12,145,642  a  decade  ago  (fiscal  year  1911)  it  dwindled  to  mereW  $519,338 
in  1918.  It  is  just  now  beeinning  to-resume,  but  it  will  take  some  time  beibie  It  wiH 
reach  normal.  At  its  heignt,  however,  it  never  attained  great  importance  as  diown 
by  the  figures  above  stated.  This  chamber  thesef ore  recommends  that  the  present 
rates  on  medicinal  compounds  and  prepamtions  remain  unchanged. 

ICHTHTOL. 

[Paragraphs  17  and  561.] 

DVKAHT  ROSE,  ItBFBXSSNTING  THE  lOtADOWS  OIL  k  CHBUZCAL  OOBPO- 

EATIOK,  NEW  fOBX.  OITT. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  representing  the  Meadows  Oil  & 
Chemical  Corporation  of  New  York  City.  This  testimon\-  ia  in  be- 
hatf  of  an  infant  industry  established  during  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturii^  in  this  country  idithyol,  an  important  ditig  that 
for  many  years  was  a  German  monopoly. 


»i:;  ulii 
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Hub  driigi  whidi  is  abo  known  by  the  dbemical  taim  ^'amnsonium 
icbtlijalAte/'  is  used  by  practioaUy  every  doctor,  druggist,  and 
bosmtal  in  the  civilized  world. 

Ijieie  IS  now  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  on  icfath^olic  preparations 
under  paragraph  17,  the  base  product  itself  bemg  aomitted  free 
under  paragraph  561. 

The  present  importation  into  the  United  States  is  over  100,000 
pounds^  a  year,  a  lai^ee  proportion^  of  which  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  such  articles  as  stdves,  ointments,  and  suppositories. 

During  the  war  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  jgenuine 
product,  the  price  of  which  rose  to  S60  a  pound  for  the  limitedsupply 
that  was  available,  and  imported  substitutes  were  selling  for  S4  to  $5 
a  pound. 

It  was  then  that  an  American  chemist  discovered  a  process  for 
making  ichthyol  from  a  d^osit  in  Texas.  That  deposit  is  a  fossili* 
ferous  rock,  and  from  that  rock  is  manufactured  ichthyoL 

The  new  American  product  is  equal  in  every  way  and  in  many  ways 
supmor  to  the  German  product. 

Based  on  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  deposit  is  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  this  countary  for  tne  next  600  years. 

The  ealiiBisted  cost^to  aianufacture  was  low  enough  to  allow  the 
finished  [Mrodact  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  even  the  imported 
sabstitutes. 

It  was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  be  commer* 
dalhr  practicable  to  establish  this  new  American  industry  which 
wooid  make  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  products  and 
provide  the  trade  with  a  higher  grade  drug  at  a  lower  cost. 

Several  prominent  men  bought  control  of  the  Texas  deposit ,  built 
a  plant  at  the  mine,  bought  a  factory  site,  put  up  several  building 
inchiding  a  modem  laboratory,  and  opened  a  sales  ofl^oe.in  New  Tori 
This,  of  coufsid,  invdv^  the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  time, 
as  well  as  labor  and  money,  and  ^though  the  project  was  conceivea 
and  started  during  the  war,  it  Was  not  until  the  summer  of  1920  tJiat 
it  was  possible  to  produce  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  the  meantime 
the  price  of  iniported  ammonium  ichthyolate  declined,  until  now  a 
huge  portion  of  it  is  selling  in  this  coimtry  at  from  60  to  70  cents  a 
pouno.  Tlxis  is  probably  due  to  an  abnormally  low  cost  of  foreign 
labor,  an  abnormally  d^reeiated  rate  of  exchange,  or  ''dumping,? 
or  possibly  a  combination  of  all  three; 

now,  tliei36  cbndititos  may  last  for  several  years,  and  particularly 
if  Q^many  resorts  to  some  sort  of  a  system  of  "dumpmg/'  and  it 
is  impossible  ioar  the  American  product  now  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  60  cents  apoond. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  at  the  request  of  this  company,  has  now 
prohibited  importation  of  ichtbyolic  products  of  German  or  Aus- 
trian origin  into  this  country,  but  that  is  only  temporary  and  does 
not  affect  nor  exclude  any  other  products,  such  as  the  Swiss  or 
Japanese. 

The  very  existence  of  this  new  American  industry  depends  upon 
adeoaate  protection  and  we  feel  that  this  protection  will  require  a 
tttin  of  at  least  $2  a  pound  on  ammomum  ichthyolate  or  uiy 
product  containing  ammomum  ichthyolate. 

The  average  pnce  of  imported  ammonium  ichthyolate  is  to-day 
only  half  of  that  charged  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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manufaibturii]^  coste  ar^' twice  as  much  as  they  V^re  befdi^  the  war. 
Our  cost  toniay  is  $2.58  per  potind,  wiiicb  is"  •nearly  $2  per  pound 
more  than  the  present  selung  price  of  a  lalrge  proportion  of  the  im- 
ported products.  *nier€tfore  we  feel  that  a  tariff  of  f2  perjpound  is 
the  very  least  that  would  be  ^e(^ui^ed  to  place  the  American  am- 
monium ichthyolate  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foileign  products. 

The  preparations  in  which  ammonium  ichthyolate  is  used  such  as 
ointmentSy  salves,  etc.,  sell  for  about  $4  a  pound,  and  usually  con* 
taiYi  less  than  ■•10  per  cent  of  this  drug.  Therefore  a  fS-a  pound 
tariff  should  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  id  the 
ultimate  consumer  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent. 

The  foreign  sources  of  supply  are  cWfly  Germafly,'Austriai  S^wss, 
and  Japanese. 

One  foreign  source'  of  supply  ^ich'  is  not  affected  by  depre- 
ciated exchange,  and  yet  against  which  we  can  riot  compete,  is  the 
Japanese.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1'920,  18  per  cent 
of  the  ammonium  ichthyolate  imported  into  this  country  came 
from  Japan.  '  '  ^ 

The  handicap  of  this  competition  is  permanent  and  is  due  to  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  Japanese  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mark  W.  Potter,  of  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the 

chairman  of  this  committee,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  would 

like  to  read  [reading]: 

WASBDieToir,  JamMy  7, 19tl. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  hav^  been  vequosted  by  the  MfHulot9«  Oil  &  Chemical  Collation, 
of  52  Vanderbilt  Avonue^  New  Yofk,  to  advise  you  of  lay  ioiartB^nAkm  and  iMrtiviAy 
lagarding  the  production  of  ichthyol  in  the  tJnited  Statcifi.  .         • 

Ai>pn>xiinately  two  yean  ago,  while  I  was  in  New  YorK  and  before  I. became  identi- 
fied m  any  way  with  the  work  of  the  commiflrion,  Mr.  liobert  P.  Tacker,  fbnnerly 
of  Charleston,  8.  O.,  then  of  New  York,  leoneeted  me  to  aasiflt  him  to  Mmge  th« 
financing  for  the  raanulactare  and  aalo  of  ichoiyol  in.  the  Umted  Stattw.  He  inioaaed 
me  that  ichthyol  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  divgs  known  to  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians;  that  it  was  in  general  use  throughout  practically  the  entire  civilised  world: 
that  the  only  source  of  productiDn  had  been  in  Germany  or  Austria;  that  it  had  sola 
here  at  approximately  $4  per  pound  prior  to  the  war,  but  that  as  a*  result  of  the- war 
importations  were  cut  o£f  and  that  such  as  could  then  be  obtuned  was  seUiag  at  il9 
per  pound;  that  he  had  obtined  control  of  a  deposit  of  foaiili£»ious  limestone- located 
in  Texas  which  carried  the  base  from  which  ichthyol  could  be  produced.  I  caused 
an  investigation  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  representations  and  satisfied  mysslf  that  he  had  lalyly  and'  cortectiy  pro* 
sented  the  situation  to  me.  I  sent  a  ivpcesealative  to  Wiwhington  Id  make  inquiry 
at  the  proper  bureaus  regarding  the  yal|ie  of  ichthyol  and  its  production  in  this  osun- 
try. 

The  report  which  I  received  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Geological  Surver  was  keemiy 
interested  in  the  production  of  idithyol  in  the  United  States,  and  was  msn  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  locate  in  the  United  States  a  deposit  from  which  iobfehyoL  coald  bd  won. 
Uy  recollection  is  that  David  White,  chief  geologist,  was  ^len  engs^fod  in  a  morB  or 
leas  extensive  study  of  Uie  situation  desired  to  develop  in  Chis  country,  the  proauc- 
tion  of  ichthyol.  I  caused  an  investigation  of  the  Texas  dexK)sit  to  be  made'  by  two 
persons  independmitly.  ^  Being  satisfied  that  the  representations  which  had  beoB 
made  to  me  were  substantially  true,  I,  with  certain  of  m^frisnds,  Mffuutsd  lor  Idr, 
Tucker  the  financial  assistance  he  required.  Meadows  Oil  dc  Chemical  CorpQcation 
was  formed.  A  proper  organization  was  put  together.  The  deposit  in  Texas  was 
opened  up  and  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  the  rock  and  ute  recovery  of  the 
ichthyol  ease  was  installed;  Property  was- purchased  sit  New  Oity,  N*  x^  ixpom 
which  was  erected  a  laboratory  and  a  building  tor  the  oonversion  of  the  base  recovsvsd 
from  the  Texas  rock  into  the  refined  ichthvol,  .Careful  and  thorough  tests  over  a 
long  period  were  made  of  the  ichdiyol  proauced,  and  it  was  established  by  (hera* 
peutic  experience  and  bacterial  test  that  the  product  of  the  Meadowq  company  was 
equal  to  the  best  German  product.    Rseently  thecaeil^ttiy  hasteto  In  posttioD  to 
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BMaiiiMtiii«  kkChyol  mi  «  Uuge  Ma2«.    AlipiDidiiiAtoiy  |6e,0(M)  hM  4b0iBQ  6x{>eiided 
ZB  niTastigftlimis,  expevimcortA;  tad  oqxdpmeiit  r«l«iTfKl  to. 

Th«  imptivtatiee  of  the  4nig  tehthyol  mid  the  dxdusidn  of -tite  •oiigiiial  Gemian 
product  from  the  markets  naturallv  stimulated  effort  to  produce  substitutes.  Several 
substitutes  have  been  produced  wtAdix  I  am  informed  have  varying  degrees  of  merit. 
Tbe  principal  subetitates,  I  nnddrfttaad^  are  produced  in  Austria  and  in  Japan. 

It  nas  dev^oped  that  lai^  quantities  ot  idithyol  were  used  by  manufacturing 
chemists  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  Ijiese  diemists  naturally  replaced 
the  genuine  German  idithyol»  which  could  not  be  obtained,  with  the  substitutes  which 
bad  been  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  mannfacttuing  chemists 
referred  to  are  meeting  with  success  in  selling  their  products  containing  the  substitutes 
rather  than  the  genuine  Gerftan  ichthyol  As  a  result  tiaturally  of  t^eap  foreign  labor 
tnd  the  exchange  situation,  the  sabstitutte  referred  to  can,  under  present  world  oon- 
ditions,  be  marketed  in  this  country  at  very  low  prices.  They  are  now  being  marketed 
St  prices  with  which  the  Meadows  c(»npany  can  not  successfully  compete.  Unless, 
ftna  until,  normal  conditions  are  resumed  or  a  duty  protectiDig[  Hie  American  industry 
is  imposed,  it  would  appear  that  the  prodnction  of  ichthyol  in  the  United  States  on 
i  conuBercial  basis  is  not  feasible.  The  question,  therefore,  which  confronts  the 
Meadows  company,  the  American  people,  and  their  Representatives  in  Congrett 
11  ^ite  obvious.  It  has  been  established  that  there  can*  be  pfoduc^  in  the 
Umted  States  mn  idithyol  superior  to  anything  ever  produced  taiyyfiere  in  the  world, 
mi  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  world  markets.  The  preliminary  work  has  been 
thoroo^ily  and  cautiously  done.  Developmeiit  work  has  been  dune  and  the  mann* 
^Mtoring  establishment  nas  been  erected  and  eiqiiipped.  A  oofopeient  organisation 
has  been  put  together. 

Whether  this  industry  shall  be  abandoned,  Mthether  this  ooontrv  flfaall  be  c6ai% 
pelled  to  use  inferior  piroducts  of  relatively  uncertain  oMrit,  whether  this  country 
Aall  remain  exposed  to  the  possibility  tbat  even  these  products  may  be  Cut  off  as 
a  result  of  international  disturbance  as  took  place  when  the  war  with  fiemlany 
deprived  tlus  ooimtry  and  its  forces  of  ichthym,  which  was  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
Gennany  and  her  foreesrwid  allies,  is  a  nmtter  which  fde^end/d  eolely  lipon  the  indg* 
Dent  and  deciakMi  elUie  Congress  regarding  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable. duty  on 
the  foreign  products. 

'  *  Marx  W-  Pottbu, 

Bust  or  the  Mbadows  Oil  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Nbw^York  Oitt. 

This  brief  is  in  behalf  of  the  Meadows  Oil  &  Chemical  Corporation,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York,  which  manufactures  ichthyol,  an  important  drug  that  for  many 
years  was  a  German  monopoly. 

Ichthvol,  which  is  also  known  by  the  chemical  te;rm  ''ammonium  ichthyolate,'' 
is  used  by  practically  even^  doctor,  hospital,  and  dhifgist  in  the  civilized  world. 
Althougji  the  average  prescription  in  whiai  ichthyol  is  tSe  activje  ingredient  contians 
bat  a  fraction  of  ai|  ounce,  the  jpresent  importation  in  the  United  States  is  over  lOO.tXK) 
pounds  a  year. 

Daring  the  war  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  genuine  product,  the  price 
of  whi^zoee  to  |60  a  pound  for  tne  lixkiited  supply  that  was  available.  Imported 
tnbstitutes  sold  lor  $4  to  $5  a  pounds 

It  was  tiiien  that  an  American  chemist  discovered  a  process  for  makii\g  ichthyol 
from  a  deposit  in  Texas. 

The  new  American  product  was  equal  in  every  and  superior  in  many  ways  to  the 
original  ichthyol.  Based  on  the  present  rate  of  consuinption  the  deposit  is  sufficient 
to  snpply  the  needs  of  this  country  i^lbne  for  over  600  years.  The  estimated  cost  to 
laamifacture  was  16^  enough  to  dlow  the  fini9hed  product  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
price  of  even  the  inferior  substitutes.  ^  ,^ 

It  was  therefore  reasonable  to  adsume  that  it  would  be  commercially  practicaole 
to  establish  this  new  American  industry  which  would  make  the  United  Sates  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  products  and  provide  the  trade  with  a  higher  grade  drug  at  a  lower 
cost 

Several prominentmen  bought  control  of  the  Texas  deposit,  built  a  plant  at  the  min^, 
bought  a  &ctory  site,  put  up  several  buildings^  incluaiii^  a  modern  laboratory,  and 
opened  a  sales  office  in  New  jfork. 

This  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  gre^t  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  and 
tlthouig^  the  project  was  conceived  and  started  diuin^  the  war,. it  was  not  until  last 
•ummer  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Tn  (he  meantiine  the  price  of  inlmonium  ichthyolate  steadily  diioppedi  until  some 
of  itis  now  selling  in  tnis  Country  for  60  cents  a  poiind. 
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Sixty  cents  a  pound,  trm  ML  oonfideBt,  does  not  raproseai  *  nonael  seUiof  price 
which  can  be  maintained.  It  is  piobahly  due  to  abnonnaily  lonr  eost  of  forain  labor, 
an  abnormally  depceciated  rate  A  exchange,  or  *  *  duniping,  or  possibly  a  cooioination 
of  all  three. 

These  conditions  may  last  for  several  ^ears,  particularly  if  a  s^^stem  of  ^* dumping*^ 
is  resorted  to,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  impossible  lor  the  Amencan  product  to  com- 
pete, or  to  soil  at  a  heavy  loss  until  such  time  as  normal  obnditiofis  will  compel  the 
foroagn  competiton  to  increase  their  prices. 

The  War  Trade  Boards  at. the  request  of  this  compayny  has,  now  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  ichthyolic  products  of  Gecman  make  otf  origm,  but  that  is  only  a  temporary 
measure. 

The  very  existence  of  this  new  American  industry  depends  upon  adequate  protec- 
tion until  it  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  American  market,  which  can  not  be  done 
under  present  conditions. 

Thisjprotection  we  feel  would  be  aoaHnpUshed  best  by  some  form  of  a  license  system, 
but  a  $2  a  pound  tariff  woyld  probably  serve  the  ourpose. 

The  average  price  ol  imported  ammonium  id&tbyolate  is  only  half  of  that  chamd 
before  the  war.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturing  costs  have  mora  than 
doubled. 

Althous^  German  manufacturing  costs  in  terms  of  marks  are  about  three  times  as 
high  as  in  1914,  an  American  dollar  in  (Germany  is  wwth  17  times  as  much  as  it  was 
beiore  the  war.  Thus  the  profit  in  the  exchange  alone  enables  the  German  exporter, 
without  wwertjng  to  ''dumping"  to  sell  in  this  countey  at  one^flixth  of  the  pnoe  he 
would  have  to  cJuige  under  normal  oonditioas,  whicdii  wo«dd  be  about  $S  per  pound. 

Our  cost  to-day  per  pound  is  12.58,  which  is  $2  a  pound  more  than  the  present 
seUing  price  of  aikne  proportion  of  the  imported  produots. 

Theraote  weleel  tut  a  tariff  of  $2  per  pouM'is  the  very  Ite^ 
to  place  the  American  ammonium  idithyolate  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  ioreign 
products. 

Products  in  which  ammonium  ichthyolate  is  used,  sell  lor  about  |4  a  pound  and 
usoallv  contain  less  than  10  per  cent  of  this  drug.  Tlierafors  a  12  a  pound  tariff 
dioula  not  increase  the  cost  oil  the  finished  product  to  the  uhiraate  coonmer  mora 
than  5  or  6  per  cent. 

One  foreign  source  of  supply  which  is  not  affected  by  depreciated  exchange  and 
yet  against  which  we  can  not  compete  is  the  Japanese.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
in  June,  1920,  18  per  cent  of  the  ammonium  ichthyolate  imported  into  uiis  country 
came  from  Japan. 

The  handicap  of  this  competition  is  petmanent  and  itis  due  entirely  to  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  Japanese  labor. 

ICBTHTOL  MANUVACTUBBD  IN   iMMHOA* 

(Nair  York  Evsolag  lomssL] 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  this  interests  you. 

Ichthyol  is  a  drug  that  attacks  with  peculiar  force  the  germs  of  dangerous  diseaeca, 
for  instance,  Baeillui  eoli  and  StaphyJoooecui. 

The  colon  bacillus  kills  thousands  of  children  every  year.  It  is  believed,  although 
not  proved,  that  It  travels  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  affecting  the  kidneys 
and  causing  in  children  pylitis,  a  disease  that  has  worried  many  moUters. . 

It  is  therefore  good  news  that  an  American  concern  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
this  product,  of  a  quality  and  strength  from  200  to  400  per  cent  greater  than  tb&t  oc 
the  ichthyol  hitherto  imj;>orted  from  abroad.  It  is  important  that  we  should  know 
how  to  do  our  own  chemical  work  in  this  country,  from  the  simple  making  of  aniline 
dyes  to  the  complex  preparation  of  products  necessary  in  fitting  disease. 

Those  not  much  interested  in  disease  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  this  idithyol. 
with  its  peculiar  power  to  destroy  disesae  germs,  is  made  from  fossil  marine  ^»l»nVi«^ 
creatures  that  lived  under  the  ocean  biUlons  of  years  ago,  and  billions  of  yean  befora 
such  a  thing  as  a  huxxian  being  existed. 

It  would  nave  surprised  those  creatures  had  some  one  told  them,  ''MilUona  of  years 
after  you  are  dead  and  fossilixed  you  will  save  hu^s,  two-legged  human  motbers 
living  outside  of  the  water,  from  worrying  about  diseases  in  their  children. 

'*  And  those  huge  creatures  destined  to  rule  the  earth  will  actually  be  the  descend* 
ants  of  humble  forms  of  life  now  living  here  in  the  ocean  beside  you." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Durant  Rose  for  the  information  about  ichthyoL  For  any 
further  information  address  him.  No.  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  (Sty. 

Mr.  Rose  is  the  grandson  of  Thomas  C.  Durant^  whom,  at  least  as  much  as  to  any 
other  man,  is  due  the  construction  of  the  Union  radfic  Railway. 


M:t   *ill' 
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ICHTSTOL  III  NOW  BSINO  FBODVCSD  IN  AHBBICA. 

[Medlaa  Times,  Oelober,  MM.] 

Forty  yem  ago  a  German  chemist  was  experimeDtiiig  with  a  rook  formed  by  the 
deposit  of  great  quantities  of  prehistoric  marine  animals  which  had  lived  in  the  Tyrol 
Moontains  when  they  were  entirely  mibmeiged.  Through  a  process  of  dry  distil- 
htioo  the  chemist  produced  an  oil  wnich  wa?  K)und  to  be  a  remarkable  curative  a^ent 
for  varioufl  dueasa^  of  the  skin  and  blood.  A  little  later  the  product,  known  as  ich- 
thyol.  was  produced  from  the  base  oil.  For  30  years  Germany  exported  her  won- 
d^I  preparation  all  over  the  world.  When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  practically 
iopoasiDle  to  procure  any  of  this  dru£,  and  the  price  rose  from  S5  to  f80  per  pouna. 
The  curtiulment  of  the  supply  of  icnjbh^ol  was  keenly  felt,  and  there  were  many 
ftttnnpts  to  make  substitutes.  In  America  a  synthetic  compound  was  made  from 
finmed  oil  and  in  Japan  one  out  of  the  soya  bean.  Now  Texas  mines  come  to  the  fore- 
st and  a  aucc»sfulproduct  \a  the  result.  The  Meadows  Oil  &  Chemical  Corpora- 
tkm  ia  operating  the  Texan  mines.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  new  product  is 
that  aftoor  being  tried  out  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  practice  of  the  jp^yaicians  it  has 
proved  to  be  suporior  to  the  German.  Its  ability  to  penetrate  the  skin,  which  is  one 
M  the  most  important  chaiactBristica  of  ichthyol,  is  from  two  to  four  timea  that  of  the 
oriciiiaL 

Azkother  important  characteristic  is  its  germicidal  action,  as  a  1  per  if:ent  sc^ution 
viQ  kill  stuAylococcua  pyogenes  aureus,  and  yet  an  S  per  cent  solution  will  allow  the 
powth  of  If.  eoiu 

The  finifllied  product  is  now  being  made  at  the  c6mpany'*s  new  laboratories  at 
Durmt,  RockUnd  County,  N.  Y. 

XXroST  m  TRX  MATTKR  or  a  test  to  DBTSRinNX  TRB  PBNBTSAnN0  POWBR  OF  ONX 
SAJfFIiB   OF   MKADOW8   AMMONIUM    ICHTBTOLATX,    IN    0OMFASI8ON    WITH    MXBCK'a 

KamrroiH  usimq  8tafhtu>coogub  ptoobnes  Airaxua  ab  thb  t^st  oboanibm. 

[From  the  Ptsse  Laborttortos,  (Ino.).] 

Nbw  York,  Novtmher  5, 19X0. 

The  sample  was  marked  "Meadows  ammonium  ichthyolate." 
Ttdmique, — ^Tubee  of  beef  extract  agar  were  melted  and  when  cooled  down  to  the 
pioper  tempeiature,  were  inoculated  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  which 
vw thoroujply  distributed  through  the  agar.  These  were  aUowedto  harden.  A  dilu* 
tka  of  1:50  was  prepared  of  Meaaows  ammonium  ichth^olate  and  of  Merck's.  This 
(hlutioQ  of  each  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  agar  in  amounts  varying  from  one 
to  four  drape.  Three  tubes  for  each  drop  of  each  respective  ichtyhol  were  tested  in 
this  ottimer.  The  tubes  were  incubated  48  hours  at  37^  C.  The  following  table  gives 
the  avenge  depth  of  penetration  in  inches. 


MatBrfal  tested. 


Mifbyolste-. 


Iteek'afehaiyol. 


Dlhitloo* 


VJO 

1:50 


1:60 
VJO 


Average  depth  of  penetrttloo  in  Indiei. 


Idtop. 


■t 


»A 


3drope. 


■  MBS 


»A 


2dro|i8. 


4dn|a. 


A 


It 


•  SUclbtly  orer.  »  Slightly  nnder. 

John  H.  Wright, 
Diridor  DepartmerU  of  Bio-Chaniitry^  Peate  Laboratotxa  (Inc.), 
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GEKEBiLL  TARIFF  REVISION. 


REPORT  IN  THE  MATTER  OT  A  KWYOtW  ANTISKFttC  TEST  OF  A  SAMPLE  OF  ICHTHYOL  IK 
COMPARISON  WITH  MERCK 'S  IGHTHTOL,  XJU^iQ  STAPHYLOCOCCUS  PYOGENES  AS  TBR 
TEST  ORGANISM  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

Sample  was  marked  '' Ichthyol  BrOL.  '* 

Technique. — ^The  dilutions  iDdicaled  in  the  table  vere  made  up  in  doubic  the 
required  strength  with  sterile  distilled  water,  10  c.  c.  of  each  of  the  dilutions  were 
transferred  to  small  sterile  bottles,  and  an  equal  amount  of  double-strength  broth 
was  added  .to  these.  The  bottles  were  then  thoroughly  shaken  and  were  inoculated 
with  0.1  c.  c.  of  a  20-hour  culture  of  staphylococcus  oyogenes  aureus.  The  bottles 
were  sealed  with  paraffin  and  were  incubated  at  37^  0.  for  4$  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  macroscopical  and  microscopical  examinations  were  mad^  and  transfen 
were  made  from  the  bottles  to  tubes  of  beef-extract  .broth.  These  tybes  were 
incubated  24  hours  at  37^  G.,  recording  the  growth  at  the  end  of  that  time. 


Sample  oiArlDed. 


J       - 

i  Dflutloiis. 


IcfathyDl  R-OL. 


|ferck'sicfatl)7vL.. 


1:50 

1:100 

1:2Q0 

1:500 

1:50 

1:100 

1:250 

1:500 


»     ■     w 


»>■      I' 


« 

Cftkula- 

tiODS. 

Orowth 
«IUr48 

IflcraoonlB 
ezaml- 

hOdlB. 

Stook. 

StBrUa.... . 

Sterile..... 

104-10 

.  .do. 

..  .QO......  • 

t:s 

Growth... 

Growth.,. 

...do 

...do 

stock. 

Sterile...., 

Sterile..... 

IN- 10 

...do. 

...do 

5+» 

Orowth... 

Growth... 

5+45 

...do 

Btoth 


StvileL 

Dol 
Growth. 

Do. 
Steele. 

I>ol 
Growth. 


BBPOST  IK  THB   If  ATTER  OP  A   KIHTOUN   ANTISEPTIC  TEST  OP  IClTPErrOL  IN  OOliffPAIlI- 

80N  wrTR  Merck's  icBTHToti  baocillus  oou  ab  the  test  organiek  m  the 

PRESENCE  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

Sample  was  marked;  "Ichthyol  R-OL." 

Technique. — ^The  dilutions  indicated  in  the  table  were  made  up  in  double  the 
required  strength  with  sterile  distilled  water.  Ten  c.  c.  of  each  of  toe  dilutkniB  were 
transfei^red  to  small  sterile  bottles  and  an  equal  amount  d  double  strength  broilli  was 
added  to  these.  The  bottles  were  then  thoroughly  shaken  and  were  inoculated  with 
0.1  c.  c.  of  a  ^-hour  filtered  culture  of  badllus  ooli.  The  bottles  were  then  seiUed 
with  paraffin  and  were  incubated  at  37°  G.  for  48  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
macroscopical  and  microscopical  examinations  were  made  and  transfers  were  made 
from  the  bottles  to  tubes  of  beef  extract  broth.  These  tubes  were  incubated  24  hours 
at  37**  Cr recording  the  growth  at  the  end  of  that  time. 


Stmple  marked. 


Ichthyol  R-OLi 


iCerck'a  lohtbyol. 


Dilation. 


1:5 

1:10 

1:15 

1:25 

1:50 

1:5 

1:10 

1-15 

1:25 

1:50 


Growth  after 
48  hours. 


Sterile 

Growth 

...  .do 

....do 

Sterile 

Growth 

» • • • •  Uw  ••««•••« 


Microeoopieal 
examinatkHi. 


Sterile... 

do..., 

Growth.. 
>...«do 


.do. 


....... 


Sterile.. 
, ...  .do.. 
Growth. 

do.. 

,....do  .. 


Broth  transfen. 


Sterila. 

I>o. 
Omwth. 

J>o. 

Do. 
Sterile. 

Do. 
Qrawth* 

Do. 

Do. 


New  York,  June  t9, 1920. 

Dear  Sir:  After  using  ichthyol  (Meadows)  for  a  period  of  two  months  myself  in 

the  suigical  dispensaries  of  R and  G HospitalSp  in  the  j^ynecological 

diBpeosary  of  R Ilospital,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  eight  associates  in  medi- 
cine and  my  own  practice;  I  make  the  following  report: 

Ichthyol  (Meadows)  from  the  physical  standpoint  is  superior  to  the  German  ichthyol 
in  the  following  essential  points: 

1.  It  has  leas  odor. 

2.  It  shows  less  sediment  after  prolonged  standing. 

3.  It  is  smoother  in  consistencv. 

4.  It  mixes  with  various  vehicles  such  as  glycerine,  lanolin,  and  vaseline,  fomiing 
a  smoother  preparation  than  the  German.    Therapeutically  speaking,  in  no  case  has 
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it?  renilte  been  inferior  to  the  Gennaa,  it  alj^^y^iiaving  been  equal  or  superior.  It 
is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  seldom  do  patients  complain  of  the  odor  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  the  G^man  {^noduct. 

lDdi>'idually  speaking  for  each  pdadem  whreh  theichthyol  has  been  tried  I  con. 
s*Me  the  following: 

1.  R HoepitaL 

[a)  Surgical  clinic — Ichthyol  (Meadows)  has  been  used  daily  except  Sundays  in 
the  form  df  a  10  per  cent  ointment  in  vaseline  for  the  treatment  of  oontuakms,  .spcainfly 
soains,  and  early  infections.  It  has  given  satisfaction  in  every  case  and  in  this  capac- 
ity has  been  used  appioziinateiy  one  husMired  times.  As  compared  with  the  German 
product  it  was  often  noted  that  there  was  less  of  the  unguentum  on  the  gauze  at  the 
Bext  dresBing  two  days  later,  which  would  tend  to  argue  lor  increued  penetrntuHt  of 
the  Meadows  product. 

ib)  GvnecoTogical  clinic  (disease  of  the  feoiale  genitouiinarv  organs):  Here  Meadowa- 
ichthycJ  hae  been  used  extensively  for  eig^t  weeks.  It  has  been  applied  by  vaginal 
tampons  in  25  per  cent,  by  volumei  in  glvcerine.  Ichthyol  tampone  have  been  used 
ia  toe  nmtine  tfeatment  of  pelvic  exudates,  goAorrheal  aalpingitb,  endocervidtiB. 
aod  retroveraioiiB  of  the  uterus  with  considerabie  discbarge.  The  Meadows  ichUiyol. 
hsB  been  used  daily  except  Sundays  in  this  cUnic  and  three  times  weekly  under  the 
poBQDal  obeervation  of  the  writer.  It  has  given  eatisfacti<Hi  in  each  case  aad  has  beeii- 
t»ed  approximately  on  125  occasions  on  40  to  50  dilferent  patients. 

2. Hospital, eUTgieal  clinic:  Meidows  ichthyol  in  the  form  of  a  10 

per  cent  ointorant  in  vaseline  has  been  used  kff  six  weeks.  During  this  time  the 
vriter  was  in  charge  of  fractures,  with  a  large  nutnber  of  contusions  under  treatm^it. 
Ichthyol  was  used  approximately  50  times  and  always  witli  satisfactory  results. 

3.  In  i^vate  practioe:  I  have  used  ichthyd  on  several  cases  of  coatuaions,  on  a 
OSS  of  oongestioii  of  the  breaat  in  a  weinas  and  in  the  form  of  a  suppository.  The 
Meadows  {Mnoduct  baa  given  relief  just  as  satistectory,  if  not  more,  thiua  the  Qemian. 

4.  nivate  practice  of  associates: 

I>r. ,  of  New  York,  reports:  Very  sucoeasful  results  with  Meadows  ichth^rol,. 

and  was  eepedally  pleased  witih  the  reaulte  in  a  case  of  fonorrheal  urethritis  whicn 
desred  after  six  to  ei|^t injections  when  umoi  had  ^led  to  give  aatis^tory  results.. 
Six  other  doctors  report  satisfactory  results  Itom  Meadows  ichthyol. 

Dr. ',  of  the  department  of  dieessee  of  the  skin  ol  >  Hospital^  states  he 

hsB  had  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  50  per  cent  Meadows  ichthyol  in  lanolin. 
In  sevend  casee  the  patienlv  aaked  where  miy  oonld  purchaae  the  drag  whjsn  the 
ounce  was  exhausted. 

Dr. reports  exoaUent  results,  especially  in  the  tgeatrocnt  of  erysipelas. 

■  .  ■■,  M.  D. 

[liadlcal  Timat,  Oct«Mr,  mo.) 

Another  important  characteristic  is  its  germici<^l  acUon>  as  a  1  per  cent  solution 
vill  kill  staphylococcus  pyogenes  and  yet  an  8  per  cei^t  solution  will  allow  the  growth 
of  B.  coli. 

[Drugs  Topics,  September,  19^.] 

Texas  marine  deposit  yield  ichthyol  of  double  potency  of  German  products. 

[ChenriosT  and  If  etsIluriKleal  Sngiiieeriiig,  Aof .  4,  mo.) 

Its  penetration,  particularly  in  hi^h  dilution,  is  from  200  to  400  per  cent  greater 
^than  the  German)  and  its  therapeutic  value  has  been  found  to  be  far  superior. 

|Edit«riib  tn  New  York  Eysning  Journal,  Sept.  20:  Chicacp  Brenlns  American,  Bept.  25;  Waabingtcn 

^^  (D.a)Tljne^0ct.1(;  WlfoooqHrR«W8.J 

It  is  therefore  good  news  thi^t  an  American  concern  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
this  product  of  a  qoaKty  and  strength  from  200  to  400  per  cent  greater  than  the  ichthyol 
hitherto  importeo  from  abroad. 

I 

'   (Loi  Aaialei  Evenlns  Hesalde^toiial,  Sept.  28.] 

Here's  ftmgthtT^  we  mapufsctuie  best  in  America. 

[New  Britain  (Ctmn.)  Herald,  Bept.  10.] 

The  most  notable  fstttuie  of  the  new  pnxiuGt  is  that  alter  being  tried  out  in  the  hos- 
and  in  the  pimctioe  of  physidansn  has  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  the  original.' 
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[NyMk(N.  Y.)  XTWlnc  J^orail,  Sept  JO.) 

The  MeadowB  Oil  &,  Ohemical  Coxporation  if  now  ptodudziK  in  commeicial  quftD- 
titles  a  new  American  idithyolate  wnich  is  superior  to  the  Geraan. 


Bribp  or  Thomas  0.  Maetkn,  Sscrbtabt  Homb  Makkbt  Club,  Bosion,  MAfi«. 

AMBBIOAN  VALUATION  AS  APPLIBD  TO  DTBSVUffB  BILL. 

The  Home  Market  Club  stands  for  the  protection  of  American  industries.  Akocandcr 
Hamilton,  the  founder  of  the  American  system  of  protection,  showed  that  protocticBi 
can  be  secured  in  one  of  several  ways,  but  that  the  levying  of  protective  tariff  duties 
was  to  be  preferred.  One  of  the  methods  which  he  mentioned,  in  caae  complete  pro- 
tection was  reouired,  was  the  prohibition  of  imports. 

Friends  of  the  American  chemical  industry,  which  has  had  reinarkable  ezpanaioB 
durinff  the  war  and  which  was  one  of  the  preeminent  means  by  which  we  helped  to 
win  the  war,  believe  that  tariff  duties  will  not  be  suflScient  to  save  the  industry  from 
ruinous  postwar  competition  and  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  license  system,  which  a  is 
modification  of  the  inhibition  of  imports. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  possibilities  of  the  tarlfif  system  of  pratoction  faavo  not 
been  thoroughly  utilized  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  we  would  recall  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  the  first  American  tariff  law,  passed  July  4, 1788,  provided 
that  the  ad  val(»em  duties  on  imports  should  be  levied  on  the  ''value  thereof  at  the 
time  and  place  of  importation."  This  law  establi^ed  American  valuation  for  the 
basis  of  lowing  duties.  A  return  to  this  method  would  be  of  material  aid  in  securing 
for  dyestutfs  protection  along  tariff  lines.  The  American  valuation  being  higher  than 
foreign  valuation,  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  higher 
duty.  For  instance,  as  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  American  valuation  to 
the  dyestufffs  bill,  take  a  focdgn  dye  valued  at  20  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  which 
in  this  countrv  would  be,  for  instance,  52  cents^  Applying  the  rates  of  the  Longworth 
bill,  Group  III,  to  this  importation,  the  result  woula  be  as  foUowr 

Foreign  cost,  20  cents,  -f  specific  duty,  7  cents  -f  sd  valorem,  45  per  cent  (9  cents) 
■■duty  paid,  36  cents. 

The  advantage  of  levjring  ^e  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  Americaii  value,  which  in  this 
case  is  estimated  at  52  cents,  is  shown  in  the  following: 

Foreign  cost,  20  cents,  -(-speeific  duty,  7  cents,  +aa  valorem,  45  per  cent  (23  cents) 
■■duty  paid,  50  cents. 

Fiffunng  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  American  value  adds  23  cents  to  the  cost  of 
the  foreign  dye,  in  this  particular  case,  a^nst  9  cents  under  the  present  method  of 
levying  the  aid  valorem  rate  upon  the  foreijni  value. 

The  example  above  given  of  the  application  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  American 
value  falls  snort  by  2  cents  of  yielding  sufficient  protection  for  the  American  product 
costing  52  cents,  but  protection  could  be  secured  in  this  case  by  a  specific  duty  of  10 
cents  mstead  of  7  cents,  which  would  make  the  duty^iaid  cost  of  the  imported  article 
53  cents  against  our  manufacturing  cost  of  52  cents. 

This  illustration  shows  that  by  the  adoption  of  American  valuation  and  the  proper 
adjustment  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  protection  can  be  secured  for 
dyestttfts  by  protective  tariff  methods. 


Lbttbr  from  Fbux  FBSANniB,  New  York  Cmr. 

WatkingUm,  D.  C,  Jantuxry  6,  1921, 

Dbar  Sirs:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  with  nguA  to  ^^*hedule  A, 

with  particular  reference  to  dyestufb.    I  desire  to  emphaticallv  reoster  oppoeition 

to  any  license  svstem  in  peace  times,  and  if  any  license  aystsm  is  adopted,  it  should 

be  applied  to  all  alike.    If  the  welfare  of  the  country  requires  the  exdusion  of  iai- 

Sorted  dyes,  evervbody  without  exception  should  be  prevented  from  importing  such 
yes.    If  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  not  require  thisy  then  every  dealer  without 
any  exception  should  be  allowed  to  import  whatever  he  wants. 

iHsttRctton  between  conwmen  and  tmporterr.-i-To  my  mind  tiiis  has  no  plafie  what- 
ever in  a  tariff  measure.  Everyone  should  be  put  upon  afasolutelr  eqnafbairia.  Tb 
force  the  importer  to  give  away  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  in  Europe  from  whom 
he  purchases,  and  to  force  the  importer  to  give  away  the  name  of  the  consomer  in  the 
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United  Ststes,  Ae  price  of  goods  bovgjit,  and  tlie  qmnti^  of  goods  bou^t,  and  to 
Mud  oeDing  in  the  open  markot  without  special  digpcnsaiaon,  is  to  irell  ntfjtk  destroy 
the  importers'  bnsineas  completely.  If  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  tariff  to  destroy 
in  oamnetition  with  domestic  manufacturers,  then  it  should  be  applied  equally  to 
every  da»  in  this  country. 

^k  tmif. — ^Then  too,  if  it  is  the  object  of  the  tariff  to  put  it  so  high  as  to  destnnr 
competition,  a  stop  should  not  be  made  at  dyes,  but  the  tariff  shoutd  be  put  on  aU 
other  articles  as  well. 

Finr  tarif. — ^The  fair  way  to  do  would  be  to  place  the  duties  sufficiently  hikh  to  sive 
the  manumctorers  here  a  fair  margin  of  tnrofit  on  normal  values.  Whatever  Denent  is 
Blade  4MI  the  present  inflated  values  eug^t  tb  be  offset  in  great  measure  by-  the  profits 
■isde  during  wa«  times. 

COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraphs  21  and  23.] 

A.   C.   B0BKBT80V,  BXFUSKNTnfGKHODIA  CRSXICAL  CO., 

mw  TOBX  UiTX. 

Mr.  BoBE&TsoK.  The  two  products  in  which  we  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested, we  have  filed  a  brief  with  you  concerning  them;  these  two 
products  are  hydroquinone  and  monomethyl-paramidophenol  sul- 
phate, otherwise  known  as  metol  and  rhodol  sulphate  and  a  number 
of  other  names.    It  b  a  coal-tar  product. 

Th^  two  preparations  are.  chiefly  and  abnost  entirely  photo- 
graphic products.  Prior  to  the  war  there  was  no  manufacture  of 
metol  in  this  country.  The  importation  was  from  Germany,  from 
two  different  sources;  the  one  being  Hoefter  j^eople  and  the  other 
being  Agatha  people.  At  that  time  their  prices  ranged  from  $1 
to  |§  per  pound.  During  the  war  eight  different  concerns  went 
into  the  manufacture  in  this  country.  We  started  in  February, 
1919^  and  our  plant  started  to  produce  in  October,  1919.  During 
the  war  the  prices  went  up  as  high  as  $30  to  $40  a  pound.  We 
are  the  only  ones,  I  think,  that  are  left  in  the  manufacture  in  this 
country. 

Our  diief  difficulty  is  the  importation  of  the  article  from  France, 
for  the  simpk  reason  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
from  oonaing  in  from  Germany.  It  has  been  coming  in  duty-paid 
at  S3  a  pound.  The  rate  in  France  is  85  francs  a  kilo,  and  considering 
the  present  exchange  of  6  cents  per  franc,  this  is  equal  to  $2.27  per 
pound,  and  they  are  able  to  sell  it  for  considerably  less  than  $4  a' 
pound.  Our  lowest  cost  of  production  has  been  $4.25  per  pound, 
and  that  is  within  the  last  60  days.  We  have,  in  fact,  sold  it  higher 
Uian  $5.60,  and  we  supply  one  of  the  largest  photographic  industries 
in  this  country.  That  is,  we  did  that  last  year;  what  we  can  do  this 
year  I  do  not  know.  It  is  most  essential  that  there  be  some  pro- 
tection to  tills  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  we  haye  filed^  I  wanted  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  War  Trade  Board  be  giyen  control  of  the  importa- 
tion of  that  and  some  other  articles,  as  well  from  friendly  countries  as 
from  Germany.  Unquestionably  tiiere  is  a  lot  of  the  same  article 
being  shipped  from  Germany  into  Switzerland,  and  France,  and 
other  countries,  and  then  shipped  in  here. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  Do  you  understand  that  the  testimony  now  being 
taken  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  tariff  bill  in  midsummer  ? 

Ur.^  Robertson.  Yes;  but  I  was  looking  for  some  temporary 
relief  in  this  matter,  between  now  and  this  summer.    Our  plant  has 
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airoftdy  lost  of  great  deal  of  money.  We  are  not  one.  of  those  who 
got  the  chocolate  cake  that  was  passed  around  during  the  war  and 
those  who  got  the  profits  and  then  were  forced  out  because  they 
could  not  produce  it  less  than  $10  a  pound.  We  have  our  maau- 
facturii^  costd  down  to  $4.25.  - 

Mr.  Gahnku.  You  hope  to  sustain*^  yourselves  for  six  or  eight 
months  more  and  then  quit?  .  '  . 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  we  want  to  continue,  but  we  want  some 
little  protection  in  the  interim  until  we  get  something  permanent. 
I  thinK  when  our  position  is  thoroughly  understood  and  that  the 
article  will  be  manufactured  here,  we  will  be  enabled  to  build  up 
the  industry  and  live  here. 

Our  lowest  wage  is  about  50  cents  per  hour,  and  in  France  it  is 
from  12  to  15  francs  per  day. 

Mr.  Oasneb.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  business'  men  of  the 
country  as  to  the  present  wage  scale,  based  on  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Lower,  but  never  a  prewar  condition,  I  do  not 
believe. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  makes  it  guite  difficult  at  this  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  1 
take  it  from  yoiu'  statement  that  jou  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  continuance  of  your  business  if  you  had  a  tariff  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  all  we  ask  ia  to  keep  us  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  equal  basis  t 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  if  money  is  worth  10  per  cent  here  and  onh- 
3  per  cent  there 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Evervthing  being  normal,  then,  would 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  m  this  country  and  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad  be  all  that  you  would  ask  for  the  protection  of  your 
industrv? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Based  on  thB  present  costs  ? 

Mr.  Gakner.  I  sav,  normal. 

Mr.  Robertson.  iTot  where  they  were  allowed  to  dump  their  goods 
here 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Then  if  it  was  normal,  you  would  not 
be  willing  to  accept  a  tariff,  or  undertake  to  conduct  your  business 
in  tlus  country  with  a  tariff  of  the  difference  between  £he  labor  cost 
here  and  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  With  the  cost  of  production  there  and  here,  we 
would  have  no  objection,  the  cost  being  the  same  as  ours. 

Mj.  Garner.  In  other  words,  if  they  borrowed  money  at  3  per  cent 
and  you  paid  10,  you  would  want  the  customhouse  to  protect  your 
interests  there  also  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  part  of  your  costs? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  at  a  given  time,  Mr.  Robertson. 
3'ou  would  be  satisfied  if  Congress  would  place  a  duty  on  the  importea 
articles  that  come  into  competition  with  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  bring  it  up  to  your  cost  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 


:'m;i  uinj^: 
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The  Chatrmaw.  And  you  woxdd  take  your  chaoidd  ia  hoMiflg  your 
busineBs? 

Mr.  R0BEBT6ON.  We  would  take  our  chances  iu  holding  our  buai* 
neas.  We  have  shown  that  our  product  is  the  equal  if  not  better 
than  anything  i^at  is  produced  in  Germany  or  France. 

PTBOXYUN  FUSTIC  COMPOUNDS, 

[Paragraph  25.] 

lATHAK  M.  CUOLK,  VICS  FBS8EDBHT  THl  QEItLlTLOID  OO.,  BXPBXSXinV 
nta  TKX  PtBOXTUir  KAirvrACTUBXES'  ASSOCULTIOH. 

• 

The  American  manufacturers  of  pTTOxylin  plastic  compounds 
imderetanding  that  there  is  to  be  an  dSTort  made  toward  a  genca*al 
revision  of  the  tari£f  and  realizing  the  great  necessity  for  such  action 
in  their  own  industry,  beg  leave  to  direct  yoxu-  particular  attention 
to  paragraph  25,  schediQe  A,  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913. 

At  the  hearings  of  this  same  committee  hdd  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  that  act,  we  appeared  here  and  earnestly  begged  that  such  jprotec- 
tion  as  had  been  granted  to  us  in  the  Payne-AloTich  tariff  of  Ausust, 
1909,  be  continu^  and  that  no  reduction  be  made.  We  pointea  out 
ihat  while  our  industry  was  purely  an  American  one  so  far  as  inven- 
tion  and  development  were  concerned,  that  our  patents  and  chemical 
technique  had  been  appropriated  and  that  there  had  grown  up  in 
Europe  and  Japan  a  serious  competition  that  was  threatening  pu^ 
very  existence.  In  spite  of  aU  p\xr  arguments  based  upon  facts,  our 
appeal  was  not  heard  and  a  radic^^  reauction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on 
our  commodity  was  made.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the  rates 
of  duty  were  as  follows;  CoUodioni  etc.,  40  cents  per  pound.  Ia 
blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  other  forms, not  pplisheg  wholly  or 
partly,  45  cents  per  pound.  Polished,  wholly  or  partly,  or  in  finished 
or  partly  finished  articles,  65  cents  per  pound,  and  30  per  cent  ad 
Talorem. 

Under  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  the  rates  of  duty  were  as 
follows:  "Collodion,  etc.,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  blocks, 
sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  other  ioxms  not  polished  wholly  pr  partly 
25  per  centum  ad  Valorem.  Polished,  wholly  or  partly,  or  in  finished 
or  partly  finished  artides,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

Immediately  upon  the  passa^  of  that  act,  the  effect  of  this  reduo^ 
tion  was  apparent.  The  American,  market  was.  flooded  with  foreign 
i&aterial  at  prices  with  which  we  could  not  compete  and  our  jndi^ 
try  confidently  expected  to  be  wiped  out. 

Wfe  were  saved  by  the  Wofld  War,  for  it  at  once  shut  out  Ger- 
many^ France,  Engjjand,  and  Japan  more  effectively  than  any  tariff 
we  might  hope  to  ask  for. 

The  war  is  over,  but  it  has  left  us  burdened  with  heavy  taxation* 
We  are  paying  the  highest  wages  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Our  raw  materials  are  more  than  150  per  cent  higher 
than  prewar,  and  the  condition  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  most 
threatening  menace  to  our  manufacturers  they  have  ever  before 
faced.  .      ' 

Our  European  competition  is  very  serious.  The:  competitioil 
from  Japan  threatens  to  annihilate  us.    Europe  aad  Ameripa  fire 
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in  a  similar  position  as  regast^B  camphor,  which  enters  largely  into 
our  commodity,  but  Japan  rules  the  world  as  to  this  item.  We  are 
at  her  mercy  wnen  we  buy  camphor.  She  tells  us  how  little. or  how 
much  we  may  have,  the  price  we  must  pay,  and  has  systematically 
reduced  our  supply. 

Naturally  her  control  of  this  item  has  given  her  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  its  use.  Some  years  before  the  war  the  Japanese  evidently 
coveted  the  pyroxylin  plastic  business,  of  which  tnev  had  learned 
from  their  camphor  oistribution,  and  numerous  factorieB  were 
there  instituted  to  make  a  home  market  for  tiieir  camphor  and  at 
the  same  time  control  the  pyrorylin  industry.  This  eflFort  was  suc- 
cessful, and  made  great  progress  up  to  1914-15,  when  all.  but  one 
of  these  factories  were  diverted  to  war  purposes.  Since  the  armis- 
tice there  has  been  a  general  amalgamation  of  Japan  industries  and 
the  pyroxylin  manufacturers  have  recently  been  consolidated  into 
a  govemmentally  fostered  trust,  which  is  now  spreading  out  its 
tentacles  to  monopolize  the  pyroxylin  plastic  business  of  the  world. 
To-day  the  Amencan  market  is  flooded  with  circular  letters  and 
samples  of  materials  offering  Japanese  material  under  the  trade- 
mark of  the  Celluloid  Co. 

With  the  highest  Japanese  daily  wage  in  any  industry  of  45  cents 
as  compared  with  the  American  average  of  $5.25  in  tnis  industry, 
and  Japan  in  complete  control  of  the  camphor  supply,  it  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  the  great  disadvantage  oi  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statistics  that  the  American  pyroxylin 
plastic  industry  exports  but  a  normally  small  proportion  of  its 
production,  lis  market  must  be  essentially  American,  aftd  should 
be  preserved.  We  therefore  call  attention  to  paragraph  25,  Schedule 
A,  and  respectfully  request  [reading]: 

1.  Items  and  parograpfu  in  whidi  interested. — ^That  the  duty  on  coUodion  and  all 
other  liquid  soIutionB  of  pyroxylin,  or  of  other  celliiloee  eirtere,  or  of  ceUuloae,  be 
restored  to  40  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

That  the  duty  on  ''compounds  of  pynuEylin,  or  other  cctiuloaa  eeten,  or  ol  cdlu- 
lose,  whether  lau>wn  as  celluloid  or  oy  any  other  name»  if  in  blocks,  aheeta,  rods. 
tubes,  or  any  form  whatsoever,  unfinished,  partially  or  wholly,  as  to  surface,  ana 
not  made  into  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,"  Se  fixed  at  60  cents  per  pound. 

Under  ^e  Payne-Aldricu  tariff  the  specific  duty  under  this  classificaoon  was  46 
cents  ner  pound.  Our  request  lor  this  5  oents  iacreaae  is  to  ^fotect  us  a^dnst  the 
great  cusparity  between  wages  paid  in  this  and  foreign  eountoes  and  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials. 

That  the  duty  on  these  materials  ''if  partially  or  ^oUy  pohshed  or  finished  as  to 
BUi&ce,  or  if  un&iished  or  partially  finished  articles  or  artides  in  which  any  com- 
pound of  pyroxylin  or  other  cellulose  esten  or  ceUulose  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  except  photographic  fihns,  whether  or  not  such  articles  ace  more  spe- 
cifically or  generally  aescribed  or  provided  for  under  some  other  classification  oy 
name  or  otherwise,'^ be  fixed  at  60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  y^atem. 

The  specific  duty  here  asked  for  is  5  cents  per  pound  less  than  that  idlowed  in  the 
Payne* Al^ch  tanff,  while  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  10  per  cent  fa^ier,  fior  the  reason 
that  a  large  proportian  of  articles  imported  under  this  clsssificatian  are  li^t  in  wei^ 
and  with  the  cneap  foreign  labor  by  which  they  are  made,  the  chief  protection  is  in 
the  ad  valorem  dutv  and  not  the  specific.  We  are,  therefore,  willing  (o  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  the  specific  duty  on  heavier  articles  to  obtain  this  increased  ad  valorem  oo 
the  lighter. 

2.  ImporUmoe  of  the  industrv, — ^The  importance  of  this  industry  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  $34,000,000  are  employed  in  the  plants  of  the  four  principsl  maaulacturan. 
and  it  is  estimated  that  $75,000,000  is  a  fair  value  to  place  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  in  this  country. 
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Tfaia  has  b«6a  wlioUy  developed  dnce  tike  i&Toition  of  lUs  i^ 
ISO  yean  ago,  and  ground  has  naidly  boen  Bcratched  in  ^e  useful  apptication  of  this 
woDdeiful  substance. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  arrive  at  the  total  nuinber  of  persons  employed,  but 
we  think  it  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  number  at  75,000. 

The  industry  is  closely  allied  to  many  important  industries  of  the  country,  in  that 
it  is  a  laige  eonsomer  ol  cotton,  adds,  lucohol,  cftntphor,  dyes,  pigments,  and  various 
other  chemicals. 

3.  Costs,  uageSf  and  competition. — During  the  period  of  the  war  this  industry,  like 
others,  has  been  subjected  to  such  violent  and  spasmodic  changes  in  the  price  of  labor 
and  material  that  the  statistics  of  no  considerable  period  are  available  to  intdligently 
reflect  the  actual  cost  conditions.  Neither  can  we  furnish  any  data  as  to  present 
European  conditions  that  would  serve  anjr  practical  purpose,  inasmuch  as  those 
fKtories  have  only  recently  resumed  operations. 

As  to  the  Japanese  labor  conditions,  it  appears  6x>m  the  Nineteenth  Financial  and 
Economic  Annoal  of  Japan,  issued  by  the  Japanese  depaitmeoit  of  finance,  that  the 
highest  average  daily  wage  paid  to  males  above  the  age  of  15  years  in  any  indus^ 
enmneiated  is  90  sen,  or  45  cents  American  coin  on  a  parity  of  50  cents  per  yen.  We 
do  know  that  American  labor  is  from  5  to  13  times  higher  thian  in  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  countries  from  which  we  suffer  the  severest  competition. 

4.  Sources  of  mporf.— The  principal  soofcee  of  imports  are  Genaany,  Fiance, 
Eo^knd,  and  Japan.  The  volume  of  such  imports  is  not  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 
imports  and  duties  lor  the  reason  that  a  laige  proportion  of  such  imports  are  entered 
onder  other  paragraphs  than  those  applying  to  this  material.  For  example:  Toys, 
formerly  a  German  industry  and  because  of  the  war  becoming  an  American  industry, 
with  a  number  ol  ^K^tories  employiiig  sereial  thousand  people,  has  since  tibe  armistice 
uactically*  become  JapaneseL  and  this  market  has  been  flooded  with  all  kinds  of 
Japanese  doUs,  and  to3rB  maae  from  pjrrozylin  material,  as  can  be  observed  in  the 
stocks  6!  any  of  the  stores.  The  American  factories  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
competition,  and  for  some  months  have  been  practically  closed. 

Theae  t^,  made  whoUv  of  pyroxylin  plastic,  aoe  imported  under  paragraph  342 
(tmiv)  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  have  absorbed  the  foreign  markets,  and  this  industry 
depends  absolutelv  upon  the  American  market  for  its  existence. 

5.  Changes  in  ^phraseology, — ^To  make  more  clear  the  intent  of  paragraph  25,  and  io 
prevent  as  iiar  as  poastbfe  the  importation  of  p]^]Eylin  plastics  nndi  some  other 
parsmph,  we  suggest  the  following  phraseology,  which  upcai  comparison  will  be 
lound  to  contain  but  slight  changes  from  the  jireeent  form. 

♦  •  ♦  OoUodion  and  kll  other  liquid  solutions  of  pyroxylin,  or  of  other  cellulose 
esteni,  or  of  cellulose,  40  cents  per  pound ;  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  or  of  other  cellulose 
esters,  or  of  ceUnloee,  whether  known  as  "celluloid'*  or  by  any  other  name,  if  in 
blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  any  form  whatsoever,  unfinished,  {Mirtially  or  wholly 
as  to  surface,  and  not  made  into  finished  or  partially  finished  articles,  50  cents  per 
|K)und;  if  pertiall)^  or  wholly  polished  or  finished  as  to  surface,  or  if  in  finished  or  par- 
tially finished  articles  or  articles  in  which  any  compound  of  pyroxylin  or  other  cel- 
lolose^  esters  or  ceUuloee  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  except  photo- 
graphic filme,  whether  or  not  such  artacleeare  more  iq^ecifically  or  geneially  described 
or  provided  tor  under  some  other  classification  by  name  or  otherwise,  60  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6.  8ugfustions  as  to  adrmnistrative  features. — ^Few  if  any  serious  difficulties  in  our 
industry  nave  sniikA  under  the  operation  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  present 
law,  but  we  desire  to  reoommned  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  levying  the  ad 
valorem  duties.  In  Article  III,  paragraph  R,  of  tne  administrative  features  of  the 
present  law  it  is  provided  that  collectors  of  customs  and  appraisers  shall  ascertain 
^'the  actual  market  value  and  ^olesale  price  of  the  merchandise  at  the  tiihe  of 
exporCatioii  to  the  United  States,  ti^  the  prineipal  marked  of  the  country  whence 
the  same  has  been,  imported. ' ' 

We  recommend  that  this  be  amended  to  read  that  collectoie  of  customs  and  ap- 
naisen  "shaD  ascertain  the  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  same  or  similar  character  at  the  time  of  importation  in  theprindpal  markets 
of  the  United  StateSy  and  levy  the  ad  valorem  latss  oi  duty  on  the  value  in  the  mai^ets 
ol  the  United  Statea."  « 

This  chanse  from  foreign  value  to  American  value  as  a  basu  for  levying  ad  valorem 
duties  will  place  the  imfKirts  from  all  countries  on  an  equal  valuation .  1 1  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  undervaluation  of  unports  and  increase  the  revenue  from  customs 
dtttiesw  It  will  plaea  all  foreign  producera  en  a  lair  and  eoual  bans  and  afioid  to 
American  piediioiif  aa  oppertunl^  to  place  their  goods  on  the  American  market  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  products  of  foreign  countries. 
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Mr.  Gbbbn.  Is  there  anj  sjmthetic  campliw  on  the  market  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  None  that  is  Amerioon  made. 

Mr.  Green.  Do  you  use  any  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  nave  tried  to,  sir,  but  it  does  not  exchange  with 
natural  camphor. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  vice  president  of  the  C^uloid  Co.  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  you  say  on  pace  3  that  the  Japanese  are 
selling  materials  on  the  American  market  under  the  trade-mark  of 
the  Celluloid  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  protection  have  you  against  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  in  doubt  about  that.  We  are  now  searcdiing 
out  what  rights  we  have  and  how  we  may  retaliate. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  that  practice  has  been  in  vogue 
with  the  Japanese  heretofore? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  in  my  previous  association  with  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.  that  at  Kobe,  Japan,  they  had  obpiM 
all  of  our  line  and  were  marketing  it  throughout  tne  Orient  as 
''Worthington." 

Mr.  Frear.  That  takes  away  your  trade^mark  protection  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Our  trade-mark  consists  of  the  word  "  Celluloid."  The 
word  "celluloid"  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Hyatt  at  the  time  he 
invented  the  substance,  and  he  did.  not  protect  it  sufficiently,  we  are 
afraid. .  And  we  have  reached  a  point  now  where  the  use  of  it  has 
become  so  general  that  it  has  become  generic  and  the  lexicographers 
have  incorporated  it  as  a  part  of  our  language,  and  we  are  not  cer- 
tain whether  we  can  protect  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  About  how  maliy  employees  have  you  t 

Mr.  Clark.  About  75,000,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxylin  plastics  1 

Mr.  Clark.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  of  five  large  ones,  and 
we  eare  making  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  think  the  Underwood  tariff  rates  injured  the 
business  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  1899  the  domestic  production  of  pyroxylin  plastics 
amounted  to  $1,526,572.  In  1909,  under  the  Payne-Aldnch  Act,  Uie 
domestic  production  increased  until  it  amounted  to  95,682,379.  In 
1914,  under  the  bill  which  you  say  injured  vou  so  much,  the  domestic 
production  was  $8,876,509.  Now,  with  reference  to  your  exports:  In 
l6ld,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  which  you  say  was  paracularly 
beneficial,  your  exports  amounted  to  $1,189,080.  In  1914,  under 
the  bill  wluch  you  say  injured  you,  your  exports  increased  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  happened  after  the  beginnmg  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  in  1918  your  exports  had  mcreased  imtil  they 
amounted  to  $3,744,745.    So  that  the  figures  do  not  sustain  your 

Spsition  at  all  that  you  wera  hurt  by  the  lower  rates  of  the  Underwood- 
imiHons  bill. 

Mr.  Clark,  They  woidd  if  you  consider  the  fact  that  Germany, 
who  was  the  chief  European  competitor  of  America  and  made  mon 
py^okylin  plastics  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  was  out  of  huainefis. 
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Mr.  Rainst.  It  was  not  out  of  busineBs  in  1914. 

Mr.  Clxkk.  It  was  out  of  business  after  the  1st  of  August,  1914. 

Mr.  Rainet.  And  after  the  Underwood  bill  went  into  effect  your 
businesB  showed  a  marked  improvement  both  as  to  exports  and 
domestic  consimiption. 

Mr.  LoKowoRTH.  Was  not  that  because  the  effects  of  the  Under- 
wood bill  had  not  yet  been  felt  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  Of  couTRe  the  effects  of  the  Underwood  bill  could  not 
be  reflected  immediately,  fortunately;  but  directly  it  got  in  its  work, 
it  was  effective. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  And  the  war  came 

Mr.  Clark.  And  saved  our  life. 

Mr.  Garkeb.  Do  you  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  increased  to 
cover  the  difference  m  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  CuoiK.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad  is. 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  If  we  could  ascertain  that  difference  in  cost,  would 
a  rate  of  duty  covering  that  difference  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  should  say  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Freab.  How  would  you  make  the  adjustment  between  the 
Japanese  rates  and  the  German  rates  f 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  would  not  be  any^way,  imless  the  valuation 
could  be  assessed  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Tour  competition  is  largely  with  Japan,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  Tlus  entire  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  Underwood 
tariff  bill  to  meet  Croman  competition.  We  had  here  assisting  us, 
a  German  chemist  who  was  a  protectionist,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  most  of  these  rates.  He  presented  it  from  the  American  stand- 
point, as  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  and  in  lus  position  as  a 
protectionist.  So  it  these  rates  in  the  Underwood  bill  were  sufRcient, 
in  normal  times,  to  meet  German  competition,  the  only  thing  that 
has  happened  since  then,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  that  some 
3,000,000  German  workers  have  been  killed  and  buried,  and  yet  you 
gentlemen  are  all  coming  here  under  this  schedule  more  frightened 
than  you  ever  were.  Nothing  has  happened  since,  except  the  death 
of  the  Cierman  workers,  and  you  say  that  is  going  to  make  Grermany 
more  formidable. 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  think  Germany  is  more  formidable  in  an  irritated 
condition  than  in  a  peaceful  condition. 

Mr.  Green.  I  understand  the  competition  you  dread  most  is  from 
Japan. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  also  dread  it  from  Germany,  because 
we  have  recently  heard  that  the  next  conflict  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  would  not  be  with  the  sword  but  would  be  in 
commerce. 

Mr.  Gbebk.  "With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Rainey  stated,  it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  a  protective 
teriif. 

Mr.  Raiket.  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  protective  tariff;  I  said  it  was 
a  competitive  tariff  bill. 

You  sav  the  danger  from  Japan  is  that  she  controls  the  supply  of 
camphor  9 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  How  are  you  going  to  remove  that  danger  by  paUMUg 
up  a  tariff  wall  7 

-  Mr.  Clark.  Japan  won't  nejdd  to  get  pyroxylin  plastic  manu- 
factured here,  sir;  she  will  make  it  herself.    She  is  iwajring  it  now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  want  Japan  to  sell  you  camphor,  the  raw  ma- 
teriali  from,  which  you  cun  make  these  pyroxylin  plastic  ccHnpouiids 
and  continue  to* sell  those  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Clabe.  YeS;  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Japan  might  retaliate 
and  put  an  embargo  on  this  camphor  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  might  be  entirely  possible,  and  we  could  not  ask 
this  committee  to  help  us  in  that  instancei  as  we  can  now,  with  a 
tariff. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  you  put  on  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  her  manu- 
factures of  camphor  out  of  this  country,  why  can  not  ahe  put  an 
embargo  against  your  raw  camphor  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes;  but  then  we  would  die  by  her  blow  and  not  by  a 
blow  from  our  committees. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  if  we  passed  a  tariff  which  would  keep  her 
manufactures  of  camphor  out  of  this  market  and  she  iretaliated  b^ 
putting  an  embargo  on  your  raw  material,  you  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Fbeab.  We  have  heard  about  those  bugaboos  before. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  is  not  a  bugaboo;  it  ma;.'  actually  happen. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  believe  that  is  a  potentiality,  but  we  feel  we  would 
rather  meet  it  the  other  way  first. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Where  is  camphor  raised;  where  do  you  get  it  from 
lai^ely  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  From  Japan,  from  the  Japanese  islands  of  Formosa 
and  the  Chinese  Empire,  from  the  southern  Provinces  of  China. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Is  the  camphor  from  China  controlled  by  Japan  or 
the  Chinese  Republic  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Chinese  camphor  is  controlled  by  the  Chinese 
Republic.  Japanese  camphor  is  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Formosan 
Japanese  Monopoly,  which  is  an  imperial  monopoly.  No  person 
may  cut  a  camphor  tree  or  distill  camphor  from  tlie  chippings  of 
that  tree  unless  he  has  a  license  from  the  Imperial  Formosan  tiapanese 
Monopoly  or  the  Japanese  Government,  andho  must  sell  the  cam^^or 
he  does  recover  to  the  Japanese  Qovernment  and  they  distribute  it. 

The  Chaibman.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  a  monopoly,  then. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Exactly.    Our  business  with  tuem  is  direct. 

Brief  of  Manufactuiusrs  of  "Compounds  of  Pyroztun." 
collodion  and  cojtfoxtnds  of  ptroxyliw. 

The  American  manulacturcra  of  pyroxylin  plastic  compounds  understanding  that 
there  is  to  be  an  effort  made  towaras  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  and  realising  the 
great  necessity  for  such  action  in  their  o\m  industry,  beg  leave  to  direct  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  paragraph  25,  Schedule  A,  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913. 

At  the  hearings  oi  this  same  committee  held  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  act  ire 
appeared  here  and  earnestly  begged  that  such  {A'otection  as  haa  been  granted  to  us 
in  the  Payne-AIdrich  tariff  of  August,  1909,  be  continued  and  that  no  reduction  be 
made.  We  pointed  out  that  while  our  industry  was  purely  an  American  one  so  far 
as  invention  and  development  were  concerned,  that  our  patents  and  chemical  tech- 
nioue  had  been  appropriated  and  that  there  had  grown  up  in  Europe  and  Jvwi  a 
senouB  competition  that  was  threatening  our  very  existence.    Ilk  spite  of  i&  our 
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baaed  iipcn  faoli»  oar  apped  WM  iMt  bMid  aiid  a  ndicftl  ledn^ 
lalei  d  duty  on  our  oonuBModity  vaa  made.    Under  the  Payne^Aldridi  tariff  the. 
d  duty  wwa  aaioUima:  Coilodioii,  etc,  40  oaetB  per  peuiid;  in  blecka,  aheeta. 


hmIb.  tnbea,  or  oUier  fonna,  not  poliahed  wholly  or  partly,  45  centa  per  pound;  boliahed 
wholly  or  partly,  or  in  finiahen  or  partly  finianed  articuea,  65  centa  per  pound  and  30 
per  oeatam  ad  yalorem. 

Under  the  Underwood-Simroona. tariff  the  rates  of  duty  were  aa  follows:  Collodion, 
etc.,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  in  blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  other  forms,  not 
pdished  wholly  or  pardy,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  DoUished,  wliolly  or  partly,  or 
m  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  40  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

Tmmpdiately  upon  the  passaoe  o£  that  act  the  effect  of  thia  reduction  was  apparent. 
The  American  market  was  flooded  with  foreign  material  at  piices  with,  which  we  could 
not  compete  and  our  industry  confidently  exx>ected  to  be  wiped  out. 

We  were  aaved  by  the  Worla  War,  for  it  at  once  shut  out  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  Japan  more  effectively  than  any  tariff  we  mikht  hope  to  aak  for. 

The  war  ia  over  hut  it  has  left  us  burdened  with  heavy  taxation.  We  are  paying 
the  hiflheat  wagea  ever  known  in  the  history  of  thia  country.  Our  raw  matenals  are 
BKKe  than  150  per  cent  higher  than  prewar  and  the  condition  of  foreifi^n  exchange  is 
the  moat  threatening  menace  to  our  manufacturers  they  have  ever  before  faced. 

Our  Europeaa  competition  is  very  serious.  The  competition  from  Japan  threatens 
to  annihilate  ua.  Europe  and  America  are  in  a  similar  position  as  regards  camphor, 
which  enters  laigely  into  our  commodity,  but  Japan  rules  the  world  as  to  this  item. 
We  are  at  her  mercy  when  we  buy  camphor.  Sne  tells  us  how  little  or  how  much 
we  may  have;  the  price  we  must  pay,  and  has  systematically  reduced  our  supply. 

Natiually  her  control  of  this  item  has  given  her  intimate  knowledge  of  its  use. 
Some  years  before  the  war  the  Japanese  evidently  coveted  the  pyroxylin  plastic 
business,  of  which  they  had  leamea  from  their  camphor  distribution,  and  numeroua 
factories  were  there  instituted  to  make  a  home  market  for  their  camphor  and  at  the 
Mme  time  control  the  pyroxylin  industry.  This  effort  was  successful  and  made  great 
progress  np  to  1914-15,  when  all  but  one  of  these  factories  were  diverted  to  war  pur- 
poses. Since  the  armistice  there  has  been  a  general  amalgamation  of  Japan  industries 
ind  the  pyroxylin  manufacturers  have  recently  been  consolidated  into  a  eovem* 
mentally  fostered  truat,  which  is  now  spreading  out  its  tentacles  to  monopolize  the 
ppoxyhn  plastic  buaineas  ol  the  world.  To-day  the  American  market  is  flooded 
vith  ciicular  letten  and  samplea  of  ihaterials  offering  Japanese  material  under  the 
trade-mark  of  the  Celluloid  Co. 

\nth  the  highest  Japanese  daily  wa^  in  any  industry  of  45  cents  as  compared  with 
the  American  average  of  $5.25  in  this  industry,  and  Japan  in  complete  control  of  the 
camphor  supply,  it  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  Amencan  manufacturer. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statistics  that  the  American  p^toxylir  plastic  indnertry  ex- 
ports but  a  normally  small  proportion  of  its  production.  Its  matket  must  be  eseen- 
tiaUy  American,  and  should  be  preserved.  We  therefore  call  attention  to  paragraph 
25,  Sdiedule  A,  and  respectfully  request-- 

rnsMa  avd  PABAORArna  in  which  iktebested. 

That  the  duty  on  "oollodion  and  all  other  liquid  solutions  of  pyroxvlin,  or  of 
other  cellulose  esters,  or  of  csUuloee,"  be  restorea  to  "40  cents  per  pound,''  as  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

That  the  duty  on  "Compounds  of  pyroxylin,  or  other  cellulose  esters,  or  of  cellu- 
lose, whether  Imown  as  *  celluloid,'  or  by  any  other  name,  if  in  blocks,  sheets,  roda, 
tubes,  or  any  form  whatsoew,  unfinished,  partially  or  wholly,  as  to  surface,  and  not 
made  into  finished  or  pctftlv  finished  articles,'*  be  fixed  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldticn  tariff  the  spednc  duty  imder  this  dassiiication  was  45 
cents  per  pound.  Our  request  for  thia  5  cents  increase  is  to  protect  us  spinet  the 
great  oi^Muity  between  wages  paid  in  this  and  foreign  countries  and  the  increased 
cost  in  raw  materials. 

That  the  duty  on  these  materials  **it  partially  or  wholly  polished  or  finished  as  to 
surface,  or  if  unfinished  or  partially  finished  articles  or  articles  in  "vrhich  any  com- 
pound of  pyroxylin  or  other  cellulose  esters  or  cellulose  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  except  photographic  films,  \rh  ether  or  not  such  articles  are  more 
specifically  or  genera&y  descr&ed  or  provided  for  under  some  other  classification  by 
name  or  otherwise,"  be  .fixed  at  60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  apedfic  du^here  asked  for  is  5  cents  per  pound  less  than  that  allowed  in  the 
Payne-Aldridi  tariff  while  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  10  per  cent  higher,  fbr  the  reason 
that  atftcge  proportiDn  of  articles  imported  under  this  classification  are  light  in  weighty 
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and  with  the  ch^  foragn  labor  by  iHddi  th«y  ate  nude,  the  chief  protection  la 
in  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  not  the  specific/  We  are  thereiore  williBg  to  sactifioe  & 
portion  of  the  specific  duty  on  heavier  articles  to  obtain  this  increased  ad  vmkiveoa 
on  ihe  lighter. 

nCPORTAifCB  09  TRK  imVtfTKT, 

The  importance  of  this  industry  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  $94,o60,OOD  are 
employed  in  the  plants  of  the  four  principal  manufacturers,  and  it  is  estimated. that 
175,000,000  is  a  fair  value  to  place  Upon  tne  capital  invested  in  the  industry  in  this 
country.  ... 

This  has  been  vhoUy  developed  since  the  invention  of  this  material  by  an  Ameri- 
can, 50  years  ago,  and  ground  has  hardly  been  scratdied  in  the  useful  applicmtion 
of  this  wonderful  substance.  . 

'  It  is  impossible  to  accurately  arrive  at  the  total  number  of  Pfraons  employed »  but 
we  think  it  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  number  at  75,000. 

The  industry  is  closely  allied  to  many  important  industries  of  the  country,  in  that 
it  is  a  large  consumer  of  cotton,  acids,  aicohbl,  camphor,  dyes,  pigments,  and  vmrious 
(her  chemicals. 

COSTS,  WAQBS,  AND  COMPXTniON. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  this  industry,  like  others,  has  been  subjected  to  eucli 
violent  and  spasmodic  changes  in  the  price  of  labor  ana  material  that  the  statiatics- 
of  no  considerable  period  are  available  to  intelligently  reflect  the  actual  cost  condi- 
tions. Neither  can  we  f  unush  any  data  as  to  present  Euroi^ean  conditions  that  would 
serve  any  practical  purpose,  inasmuch  as  those  factories  have  only  recently  resumed 
operations. 

As  to  the  Japanese  labor  conditions,  it  appears  from  the  Nineteenth  Financial  and 
Economic  Annual  oi  Japan,  issued  by  the  Ji^Naxese  department  of  finance,  that  the 
highest  average  daily  wage  paid  to  males  above  the  age  of  15  years  in  any  induatr)*^ 
enumerated  is  90  sen,  or  45  cents  American  coin  on  a  parity  of  50  cents  per  yen.  We 
do  know  that  American  labor  b  from  five  to  thirteen  times  higher  than  in  Germany 
and  Japan,  the  countries  from  which  we  suffer  the  severest  competition. 

80URCB  or  DCrORT. 

The  principal  sources  of  imports  are  Gennany,  Fkance,  England,  and  Japan.  The 
volume  of  such  imports  is  not  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  imports  and  duties,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  sucJi  imports  are  entered  under  other  paragraphs  than 
those  applying  to  this  material.  For  example,  toys,  formerly  a  German  industry* 
and  because  of  the  war  becoming  an  American  industry,  with  a  number  of  factoiiee 
employing  several  thousand  people,  ha^  since  the  armistice  practically  become  Jap- 
anese, ana  this  market  has  been  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  Japanese  dolls  and  toys 
made  from^  pyroxylin  material,  as  can  be  observed  in  ihe  stocks  of  any  of  the  stores. 
The  American  factories  have  been  unable  to  meet  this  competition  and  for  some 
months  have  be^i  practically  closed. 

These  toys,  made  whollv  of  pyroxylin  plastic,  are  imported  under  paragmi^  342 
m)  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'le  foreign  manufactiu*ers  have  absorbed  the  foreign  markets,  and  this  industry 
depends  absolutely  upon  the' American  market  for  its  existence. 

CHANGES  IN  rBBASBOLOGT. 


Tht 


To  make  more  clear  the  intent  of  paragraph  25  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
importation  of  pyroxylin  plastics  under  some  other  paragraph,  we  sqggest  the  follow- 
ing phraseology,  which  upon  compariBon  will  be  foimd  to  contain  but  sli^t  changes 
from  the  present  form: 

*  *  *  Collodion  and  all  other  liquid  solutions  of  pyroxylin,  or  of  other 
cellulose  esters,  or  of  celluiose»  40  cents  per  poimd;  compound  of  pvroxyUn  or 
of  other  cellulose  esters,  or  of  cellulose,  wnether  known  as  "celluloid"  or  hf  any 
other  name,  if  in  blocks,  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  or  any  form  whatsoever,  unfiniahea. 
partially  or  wholly,  as  to  surface,  ana  not  made  into  ^nished  or  partially  finished  - 
articles  J  50  cents  per  pound:  if  partially  or  wholly  polished  or  finished  as  to  sur- 
face, or  if  in  finished  or  partially  finished  articles  or  articles  in  which  any  compound 
of  pyroxvlin  or  other  cellulose  esters  or  cellulose  Is  the  component  mat^ial  of 
chi^  value,  except  photographic  films,  whether  or  not  such  articles  are  more, 
specifically  or  genenul^r  described  or  provided  for  under  some  other  classifica- 
tion by  name  or  otherwise,  60  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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P«w,  if  any,  seriouB  difficulties  in  our  industry  have  arisen  under  the  operation  of 
tiie  adminifltrative  features  of  the  present  law,  but  we  desire  to  recommend  a  chanee 
in  the  pfwent  method  of  levying  tne  ad  valocetn  duties.  In  Articl«  III,  paragraph  K 
of  the  adminjflteativa  f^ures  m  the  present  law  it  is  provided  that  ooUectois  ot  cua- 
toms  and  ^praisers  shall  ascertain  "the  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal 
marketB  ol  the  country  whence  the  same  has  been  imported.'' 

WemqMimiendtiMt  this  be  amended  to  read  that  ooUecl<M»  of  cMstomsan 
"■hall  aeoortain  the  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price  of  the  merchandise  of 
the  same  or  similar  character  at  the  time  of  importation  in  the  prind^  markets  of  the 
Tnited  States,  and  lew  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  the  value  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States." 

Ilda  dKanse  tern  foreign  value  to  American  value  as  a  basis  for  levying  ad  vaioreqii 
duties  will  place  the  imports  fiom  all  countries  on  an  equal  valuation*  It  will  reduce 
to  a  mini  mum  the  undervaluation  of  imports,  and  increase  the  revenue  from  customs 
duties.  It  will  place  all  foreign  producers  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  and  afford  to  Ameri- 
can ptoducors  an  opportimity  to  place  their  gCK>dB  on  this  American  market  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  products  of  foreign  countries. 

.   Nathan  M.  Olabk, 
Eepresenting  Pyroxylin  Manufacturers*  Association* 

Bernard  W.  Dotle, 
Representing  Horn  and  Celluloid  Manvfacturers*  Association, 

nniuB  0.  FOOTS,  KSPESssHmra  ths  xxelozs  co.,  snovMBima,  pa. 

Mr.  Foois.  I  repreBent  the  Exeloid  Co.  This  company  manuf  ao- 
tiires  about  fiOO  dinerent  items  of  celluloid.  They  range  in  size  from 
about  an  inch  in  length  to  about  a  foot,  and  in  value  frofn  about  S 
(*ent8  to  $2l  They  are  articke  which  are  blown  into  shape  by  air 
pressure  in  the  interior  of  steel  or  aluminum  dies.  They  are  blown 
into  shape,  and  then  welded  by  virtue  of  the  charact^  of  the  ma« 
terial  of  which  they  are  made.  Celluloid  wdds  under  heat.  They 
arepressed  into  shape,  assembled,  and  painted. 

We  come  under  paragraph  25  of  the  act,  bv  which  we  are  acoorded 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  material  itG^f,  and  40  per  cent  when 
the  material  is  finished  into  articles  such  as  ours  are,  except  when 
these  articles  are  toys,  under  another  section,  I  think  342,  the  duty  is 
85  per  cent. 

1  note  by  the  reports  that  have  been  printed  that  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Celluloid  Co.  has  aadressed  jon  generally  upon 
the  t^ic  of  celluloid,  of  which  they  are  tiie  makers  and  owners  of 
the  trade-mark  on  the  name  ^Celluloid."  All  of  these  materialsi 
by  whatever  name,  are  made  under  the  so-called  Hyatt  patents,  and 
thev  are  about  the  same. 

Unfortunately  for  us.  the  best  celluloid  is  made  in  Japan,  and  the 
reason  why  the  best  ediluloid  is  made  in  Japan  is  because  they  are 
enabled  by  virtue  of  their  monopoly  over  camphor  to  put  a  very  much 
larger  percentage  pf  good  camphor  into  celluloid  than  we  are. 

Our  problem  is  not  so  m^ch  with  the  raw  materiaL  We  could,  if 
we  had  to,  woi&  Japanese  material,  but  we  do  not;  we  work  material 
which  is  niade  by  these  firms  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
We  purchase  frtoi  die  du  Pont  Co.;  we  do  not  happen  to  purchase 
from  the  GelkiloM  Co.  We  also  purchase  from  tne  Fiberloid  Co., 
the  Viscoloid  Co^fiud  the  Nixon  Nitration  Works. 

Mr.  Oarnbr.  I>on't  they  purchase  from  the  Japanese! 

Mr.  FoaiB.  You  must  get  your  camphor  from  the  Japanese. 
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Mr.  Gariter.  Then  yoa  could  not  bay  from  tiiem  if  they  could 
not  get  any  camphor  from  Japan,  oould  you? 

Mr.  Foots.  On,  yes;  we  could.  We  have.  The  Nixon  Nitration 
WoricB  used  no  camphor  during  the  war.  I  would  like  to  fray 
something  on  that  subject,  if  you  happen  to  be  interested.  Here  is 
the  way  tney  work  it.  I  have  this  ftom  your  own  consular  reports 
that  have  come  out. 

The  Japanese  monopoly  of  camphor  is  a  Government  institution 
and  that  monopoly  is  owned  bv  the  same  people  who  represent  the 
manufacturers  of  celluloid,  and  the  two  things  are  worked  or  rigged 
together.  The  price  of  camphor  is  manipulated  so  that  always  the 
Japanese  have  an  advantage  in  celluloid.  If  tiiere  diould  oome  to 
be  developed  a  camphor  suMtitute^own  comes  the  price  of  camphor 
until  the  substitute  is  wiped  out.  There  are  three  methods  of  maldng 
a  camphor  substitute,  one  German,  one  French,  and  one  Americaiii 
A  company  in  Newark  makes  a  material  called  ^^  Ossaooid,"  which  is 
fairly  good,  though  not  as  good  as  camphor. 

The  German  material  is  said  to  be  equally  as  good  as  camphor. 
They  have  not  made  it  for  a  number  of  years.  The  French  material 
has  not  been  made  since  the  war.  During  the  war  the  price  of 
cami^or  went  up  so  hi^  that  we  used  sqbrtitutes ;  the  Cellmoid  Co. 
used  them ;  everybody  in  America  used  them  except  the  du  Pont  Co., 
and  they  had,  by  virtue  of.  a  fortunate  purchase,  a  sufficient  supply 
to  last  tnem  through.  So  that  in  case  Japan  should — I  don't  believe 
they  ever  would,  and  there  are  reasons  for  that-^if  thejjr  should  ever 
sar  ^'  No  camphor  "  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Amencaja  industry. 

Mr.  Gabnbr.  You  made  a  statement  there  a  moment  ago  from 
which  I  gathered — if  it  is  what  I  think  it  is,  it  is  ouite  important.  If 
I  understand  you  correctly  you  say  that  wh^i  tnese  substitutes  are 
manufactured,  are  beginmng  to  be  manufactured  in  any  quanti^, 
the  camphor  goes  down  untd  they  put  these  substitutes  out  of  busi- 
ness. Did  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  if  you  begin  to  manufacture 
a  substance  here  that  takes  tne  place  of  camphor  in  your  industry, 
camphor  is  dumped  over  here  and  is  sold  at  such  a  low  price  that  it 
soon  puts  you  out  of  business  in  that  i)articular? 

Mr.  FooTB.  My  source  of  information  as  to  that  is  Mr.  Mdntosh. 
of  the  Organic  Salts  ft  Acids  Co«,  of  Newark.  I  know  nothing  oi 
the  business  whatsoever  except  that  Mr.  Mcintosh  says  that  is  the 
case.  I  know  what  the  fact  is.  I  know  the  fact  was  that  the  Or- 
ganic Salts  ft  Acids  Co.  was  selling  their  Ossakoid,  which  is  triphenol 
phosphate,  something  which  is  synthetically  made  to  imitate  the 
effect  of  camphor  in  this  material,  and  when  their  price  started  to 
come  even  with  the  market  and  the  supply — ^that  is,  the  market  es- 
tablished by  camphor  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand— camphor 
dropped  so  that  tne  price  of  camphor  ana  the  price  of  Ossakoia  be- 
came equal  at  about  7  cents  a  pound.  The  result  was  that  every 
manufacturer  that  I  know  stopped  using  a  large  peroenta^p  of 
Ossakoid. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Could  a  manufacturer  when  that  occurred,  the  price 
of  camphor  and  the  price  of  Ossakoid  being  7  cents  a  pound,  get  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  camphor,  or  was  he  umited  in  tne  amount  he 
could  buy  ? 
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Mr.  FoozB.  Oh,  camphor  fbooddd  the  marked  until  every  spedalator 
in  it  lost  out  entirelj.  Camphor  came  do^n  perpendicularly  from 
somalhing  like  $S^  to  someUiing  like  $1^10* 

Mr.  Oabiter.  Who  was  the  man  you  sot  this  infoHnation  from! 

Mr.  Foots.  It  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  the  Organic  Salts 
k  Adds  Co.  They  actually  dereloped  during  the  war  a  yery  decent 
sabstitnte  for  campbmr. 

Mr.  Qasmbb.  The  reason:  I  want  this  infc»ination  is  that  I  want 
it  to  CO  into  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tariff  Commission — 
probaoly  they  hare  ihB  informatito— that  if  there  is  a  company 
wiuch  owns  a  moncpoly  of  an  essential  industry  that  ffoes  into  the 
manu&tcture  of  various  articles,  and  it  pursues  the  p<mcy  that  you 
have  suggested  is  being  pursued  by  the  people  who  own  camphor  in 
Japan,  whether  it  be.me  Govemment*-* — 

Mr.  Foots  (interposing).  It  is  the  GoveimmnL  The  Mitsui  Co. 
handles  the  Formosan  camphor  monopoly.  It  is  aGbvemmeht 
moiio|>oly,  a  GoTsimment  company  as  much,  for  instance^  as  the 
Shipping  Board  is  a  Government  company  here. 

Mr.  (mkksk.  What  I  was  getting  at  is,  if  that  could  be  demon*  • 
stated  as  an  actual  custom  of  a  nation  toward  anotiber  natiim,  if  the 
other  nation  developed  a  substitute  that  was  not  quite  as  good,  for 
instance,  as  camphor,  and  then  the  first  nation  undertook  to  come  in 
and  destroy  that  industry  that  had  been  developed  by  dumping  its 
staff  in  here,  I  think  it  would  be  q[uite  important  for  Coxigress  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  protecting  itself  against  another  &yvemma^. 
possibly  in  a  different  method  than  through  the  customhouse,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  would  like  to  have  that  information,  if  we  could 
possibly  get  it  with  absolute  accuracy,  to  go  into  the  record  at  some 
time. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  will  be  pleased  to  write  letters  to  the  two  ecnnpanies 
that  make  it.  I  have  the  names,  the  records  of  the  companies  which 
manufacture  these  two  substitutes,  one  in  Paris  and  one  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  the  Berlin  company  having  manu- 
factured a  long  time  before  the  war,  and  it  was  common  talk  in  the 
trade  in  1916  or  1917  that  the  development  of  a  camphor  substitute 
was  a  hopeless  thing  because  of  the  situatiooi  I  hare  spodGen  of. 

Mr.  Garnkr.  In  other  words,  the  same  policy  is  pursued  by  Japan, 
which  owns  a  monopoly  of  camphor,  as  to  Franoe  and  Germany,. that 
it  pursues  here  ? 

Mr.  FooTB.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  their  plain  business  judgment,  to  see 
that  camphor  has  a  monopoly  of  this  so-called  solvent  process. 

Mr.  Gabker.  Wouldn't  it  be  also  the  plain  business  judgment  and 
duty  of  another  country  to  see  that  that  unlair  method  oxtrade  was 
not  followed  in  its  own  country  I 

Mr.  FooTB.  That  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  should  think  that  the 
proper  protection  of  that  might  be  considered. 

Our  problem  is  witih  the  raw  material,  of  which  camphor  is  one 
of  the  dements.  Mr.  CSark  has  covered  that.  I  say  that  in  passing 
because  it  affects  the  quality  of  the  celluloid  that  we  get.  Japanese 
celluloid  is  sometimes,  for  some  purposes,  of  the  better  quality. 

Our  situation  is*  difficult,  for  three  reasons :  They  have  the  cheaper 
sheet  stock;  they  can  make  it  cheaper;  they  have  also  in  that  a  Gov- 
ernment foistered  monopoly.  The  concern  is  called  the  Dai-Nippon 
Co.«  and  so  far  as  their  policy  is  concerned  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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bein^  introdnoed  to  ihe  directw,  who  came  to  ihe  TTnited  Stmtes  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  he  looked  strai^it  at  me  and  said  that  they 
would  put  the  material  in  this  country  at  a  price  that  would  sell  it, 
if  they  detennined  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GucNEH.  You  are  not  suggesting  now  that  we  have  a  tariff 
on  the  raw  material^  on  camphor,  are  you  ! 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  You.  see  our  position  from 
a  selfish  standpoint  would  to  bett^  if  we  got  the  sheet  sfaock  without 
any  duty  at  all.    We  don't  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Gabker.  But  if  we  waSed  to  get  the  substance  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  jdace  of  camphor,  the  customhouse 
would  assist  in  deyeloping  tnat  industry,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Garker.  And  possibly  prerent  the  Japanse  Ooyenunent  from 
adopting  this  unfair  method  of  doins  business. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Possibly.  Further  uian  that,  it  is  said  that  the 
Du  Fonts  haye  planted  large  areas  in  the  South  with  camphor  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  haying  a  domestic  supply  of  camphor.  Those 
trees  will  not  come  to  fruition  for  some  time — thatr  is,  so  far  as  pro- 
ducing commercial  camphor  is  concerned.  Cam^^or  is  a  substance 
that  might  merit  somebody's  inyestigation  and  attention  with  some 
profit  to  the  country.  We,  of  course,  are  concerned  only  with  a  toy, 
a  doll,  a  float  in  water,  an  automobile  deyioe. 

Our  problem  is  one  of  getting  good  raw  materials  and  th«i  manu- 
facturing in  such  a  way  as  to  compete  wit^  Japan.  Now  we  baye 
three  difficulties — ^first,  that  their  sneet  stock  is  cheaper.  They  can 
make  it  cheaper  because  of  these  things:  They  have  cheaper  raw 
materials  all  alon^  the  line ;  then  they  have  a  factory  system  made 
up  of  little  factories  at  home ;  and  then  the  third  thing  is  the  utter 
cheapness  of  their  labor. 

I  haye  had  btou^t  from  the  Conmssional  Library  a  Report  on 
Japanese  Labor  by  Oswald  White,  Japanese  yice  consul  at  Osaki, 
which  takes  up  the  subject  in  detail.  No  man  can  read  that,  whateyer 
his  opinion  or  his  f edings  on  the  tariff  or  whether  we  shotdd  live 
under  a  protective  system  or  not,  without  feeling  that  if  we  have  an 
industry  that  we  desire  to  live  as  ours  does*-we  are  now  in  this 
business—^ 

Mr.  Hawijet  (interposing).  What  period  does  that  report  covert 

Mr.  FooTE.  It  comes  up  to  the  end  of  1919^  I  think.  The  date  of 
it  is  1920.  He  compares  wages  in  three  periods,  the  period  bNefore 
the  war,  the  period  during  the  war,  and  the  1919  period,  which  they 
considw  the  after- war  period.  I  can  give  you  some  graphic  figures 
on  that  in  just  a  few  seocmds.  Now,  there  is  the  only  thing  that  we 
have  to  go  against,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  think  of. 
I  could  visuuize  to  the  members  of  this  committee  in  a  m<mient  the 
whole  subject. 

That  which  we  can  make,  for  instance,  to  sell  for  $10,  they  make 
and  sell  for  $4.  The  people  that  we  pay  an  average  of  $4  a  day  to, 
they  pay  an  average  in  1919  of  80  fen,  which  is  40  cents  at  the  most — 
39  cents.  Thejr  pay  their  girls  27^  cents  a  day-4hat  is,  grown  ffirls. 
The  younger  gins  they  pay  sommiinfi;  like  12  cents  a  oay.  Imder 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  under  whi<Si  we  operate,  54  hours  is  the 
limit  of  work.  Our  girls  work  51  hours.  There  is.  absolutely  no 
limit  of  labor  in  Japan,  earcept  in  the  cotton  industry^  wiiere  ^rls  are 
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Erohibited  from  working  more  thftn  14  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
B  other  words,  their  maximum  is  98  hours  a  week  in  factories.  At 
bopie  there  is  no  limit,  and  in  this  report  they  say  that  you  can  see 
children  running  around  doing  their  work  in  their  hands  as  they 
play. 

In  the  shell  business,  where  they  make  little  shell  buttons,  one 
family,  evcnybody  in  it,  cuts  out  shells,  another  one  polishes  them 
until  that  material  comes  here  and  we  say  to  ourselves:  ^^Why  th^ 
costs  no  more  than  raw  material  costs  here.  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete." 

In  our  business  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  small  Japanese  tojy 
articles  were  imported  in  the  last  12  months.  Our  firm  covers  this 
whole  United  States  with  seven  or  eight  salesmen,  and  they  make 
reports  of  what  they  see  in  Kresge's  and  Woolworth's  stores.  That 
whole  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  could  be  manufactured  in 
this  country  without  the  slightest  loss  to  anybody ;  the  thing  is  now 
that  we  nuinufacture  them  not  at  all. 

We  have  just  finished  making  some  beautiful  little  dolls  about  the 
length  ofvour  hand.  We  have  dropi)ed  that  entirely,  simply  quit! 
Why?  The  minute  that  those  dolls  were  made  the  samples  were 
tatei  from  the  United  States  to  Japan*  and  duplicated.  That  can 
be  done  very  easily  because  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  plaster 
cast  of  them ;  and  they  make  an  identical  duplicate  of  it,  the  same 
as  you  would  make  a  plaster  cast  of  the  features  of  a  living  person ; 
and  back  our  doll  comes  not  at  $9.50  a  gross,  which  we  wanted  to 
sell  them  for  10  oents  apiece  retail,  but  that  aoll  came  in  for  $4.76. 

We  make  a  little  bird  for  favors  that  balances  itself  anywhere  you 
put  it.  Our  price  on  that  during  the  war  was  $4.  A  little  reduction 
in  labor  came,  which  brought  it  down  to  $8.60.  Two  of  us  compet- 
ing together,  manufacturing  the  same  item,  made  it  $3:60.  We  know 
that  the  other  man  can  not  make  it  for  less  than  $8.50,  so  we  can  stop 
at  $3.60.  What  happens?  In  the  New  York  market  to-day  those 
birds  are  being  off<^ed  for  April  delivery  at  $1.76  a  gross. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  about  a  dozen  other  witnesses  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Foote.    We  will  ^ye  you  five  minutes  more. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  He  is  making  really  a  more  interesting  statement 
probaMy  than  we  might  hear,  without  reflection  on  any  other  wit- 
ness.   He  is  really  ffiving  us  some  information. 

The  Ohairmak.  Yes*,  he  is ;  and  I  dont  like  to  cut  him  off,  but  we 
have  12  other  gentlemen  to  hear  this  afternoon  and  we  will  have  to 
limit  Mr.  Foote. 

Mr.  FooTB.  To  sununarize  the  thing,  the  report  on  Japanese  labok* 
is  the  thing  that  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  oommittee^s  attention. 
If  anybody  can  take  up  Mr.  Oswald  White's  report,  or  Mr.  Horn's 
report,  ana  say  that  we  should  not  have  protection,  tnen  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  abandon  that  business  and  go  to  something  else  that 
the  Japanese  can  not  make — staYt  anew.  But  we  have  established 
the  inoustry ;  our  girls  are  working,  and  if  we  want  to  keep  them 
forking  we  have  ^t  to  have  some  additional  protection  on  small 
items  and  small  articles. 

The  Chaibicak.  Do  you  have  a  schedule  of  rates  to  file  'with  your 
remarks  that  you  would  suggests 

Mr.  Foote.  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  that  suggestion 
will  be  a  specific  duty  on  all  items  selling,  for  instance,  under  $6  a 
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gross.  Give  ns  2  cents  apiece  on  those,  from  6  to  13  cents  apiece, 
so  that  we  are  absolutely  protected  against  undervaluaticAi  which 
is  the  worst  disease  of  the  lot,  and  if  that  is  done,  if  these  gentlemen — 
1  have  noticed  that  one  of  your  oonunitteemen  f eek  that  the  cellu- 
loid industry  has  prospered  despite  low  tariff.  That  mieht  be  true 
with  the  sheet  industry,  but  it  is  absolutely  imposBible  for  our  in- 
dustry, which  is  new,  only  seven  years  old,  brought  from  Germany 
and  Austria  seven  years  ago^^it  is  impossible  for  it  to  live  one  day 
longer  than  the  Japanese  can  bring  in  the  stuff  that  they  are  now 
bringing  in,  and  I  can  say  in  the  few  moments  that  have  been  allowed 
me — ^thank  you  for  what  you  have  extended  to  me — ^that  you  should 
have  brought  before  you  the  facts  that  are  in  this  report  on  Japanese 
labor.    All  of  this  work  is  done  practically  by  hand.    The  eyes  are 

Eut  on,  they  are  painted  by  hand  on  all  these  dolls,  and  unless  we  can 
ave  some  adequate  protection  for  our  girls  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
do  but  to  tell  tnem  they  had  better  go  back  to  the  farm  where  they 
used  to  live  before  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  would  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  be  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  bill? 

Mr.  Foots.  It  must  be  a  different  system  from  the  Payne- Aldrich 
bill. 

Mr.  Huuk  What  would  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  be? 

Mr.  Foots.  The  actual  ad  valorem  would  be  an  additional  3^ 
per  cent.  It  must  be  higher  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates.  The 
I^ayne- Aldrich  rates  woula  do  us  no  good.  All  they  have  to  do  to 
escape  the  increase  in  your  present  duty  under  the  Payne* Aldrich 
rate  is  to  have  the  goods  $1  less  per  gross. 

Mr.  Hun..  What  is  the  date  oi  the  consular  report  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  FooHTE.  It  is  dated  1920,  and  it  is  No.  C.  M.  B.,  and  the  figures 
run  into  as  late  as  June,  1919. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  the  war  where  was  that  competition? 
Where  did  that  come  from  f 

Mr.  Foots.  This  industry  did  not  live  before  the  war. 

The  Chaibjkak.  Not  abroad ! 

Mr.  FooTE.  It  lived  abroad  before  the  war. 

The  Chaibman.  When  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ^aa  created  where 
were  the  imports  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  FooTE.  From  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  business  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Orient? 

Mr.  FooTE.  We  have  some  German  employees  in  our  factory  and 
they  have  brought  to  the  superintendent  dies  and  said  to  him :  ^'  I 
made  this  die  myself  in  Germany  in  1910.^'  They  have  transferred 
the  indujsltry  directly  from  Gennany  to  Japan. 
.  The  Chaibman.  So  now  the  business  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Orient? 

Mr.  FooTB.  Seven  million  dollars  worth  of  that  kind  of  goods 
came  in  last  year»  including  pearl  buttons  and  tooth  brushes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wish  you  would,  in  the  brief  that  you  file,  ex- 
plain those  differences  as  fully  as  you  can,  so  that  the  committee 
may  he  benefited  bv  your  information. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  will  file  that  under  another  schedide)  under  the  metal 
wares. 
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Mr.  Oasnis.  Let  us  have  that  oonsnlar  rd|H>rt  there*  Leaye  it 
with  the  reporter  and  have  it  identified  in  the  record  so  that  we  can 
find  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  printed  in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Foois.  I  am  going  to  sommarise  this  in  my  brief  and  give 
70a  thepertinent  figures. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  witnesB  is  Mr.  Ludwig  Qaschritz. 

Mr.  FooTB^  It  will  not  be  neoesaary  for  him  to  speak.  I  have 
covered  that  ground. 

Mr.  DicKiNBON.  Mr.  Foote,  yon  iqx>ke  about  this  camphor  tree 
being  stuted,  the  ^owth  of  it,  by  the  Du  Pouts,  somewhere  in  the 
SouttL   Is  that  in  Florida! 

Mr.  FooTB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  Could  we  see  soma  of  the  samples  that  you  have 
there! 

Mr.  FooTE.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 

The  Chaikmak.  We  would  like  to  have  the  eentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee see  them.    Are  they  all  American  maniuactured  t 

Mr.  Foots.  All  that  you  see  there  are  Ameriean  manufactures.  I 
have  some  of  the  Japanese. 

The  best  way  to  visualize  the  whole  thing  is  this  [indicating  two 
celluloid  birds].  This  is  a  Japanese  article  wlikh  I  want  vou  gen- 
tlemen to  look  at,  which  they  are  offering  to  the  importers  for  $1.75. 

The  Chairman.  Per  gross! 

Mr.  FoorcB.  Per  gross ;  yes,  duty  paid,  landed  in  the  United  States 
for  April  delivery. 

This  happens  to  be  the  color  of  another  one  [indicating].  They 
are  made  in  all  otAors.  This  is  an  American  article  which  we  three 
manufacturers  aie  selling  for  $8.50* 

The  CsAntMAH.  Mr.  foote,  will  yon  let  me  see  that  little  sample 
of  the  bird  that  yon  have! 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there  about  this  tree  grow^ 
ing  in  this  country.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  whether  the 
camphor  tree  can  be  successfully  grown  iii  this  country! 

Mr.  Foots.  They  say  that  undoubtedly  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  country,  not  only  in  Florida  but  in  many  of  the  other 
southern  localities;  ihst  it  can  be  grown  aorjnvhere  along  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  llien  there  are  no  conditions  peculiar  to  Formosa 
and  tp  its  locatioa  that  mieikJes  it  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these 
trees  than  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States ! 

Mr.  Foots.  The  tree  is  ada}>ted  to  grow  in  climates  which  are 
like  that  of  Formosa,  and  the  climate  we  have  around  the  Gulf  is  of 
a  similar  character. 

Mr.  IhcKiNsoN.  Is  Formosa  farther  south  than  Florida! 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  should  think  it  is  farther  south,  but  the  conditions 
of  ocean  tides  are  different.  Formosa  is  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
Japan,  as  I  remember  it. 

ib,  Dickinson.  And  there  is  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  your  in» 
formation  goes,  whv  tibe  camjriior  tree  could  not  be  grown  in  southern 
Oslifomia  or  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  Formosa! 

Mr.  Foolx.  Well,  in  time,  which  is  25  years,  I  think,  for  this 
tree  to  come  to  fruition,  we  cso  tell.  The  Du  Pont  salesman  said  to 
me  not  long  ago:  ^^If  you  have  patience  we  will  grow  cami^or 
yet   All  we  nera  is  time^" 
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Mr.  Dickinson^  I  am  rer^  glad  to  have  thai  inf ormatkxn. 

Mr.  Gbesn.  I  think  there  is  some  claim  that  the  American  culture 
is  a  little  different  than  it  is  in  Asia,  where  they  often  destroy  the 
tree  to  get  the  camphor. 

Mr.  FooTE.  The  life  of  a  camphor  tree  is  going  to  be  short  any* 
way.  They  simply  cut  down  the  trees  over  tnere.  They  send  men 
out  into  the  wooos  with  a  little  stove  and  <me  man.  cuts  and  one  man 
carries  a  rifle  to  keep  the  sayages  off,  and  the  man  that  cuts  gete  2 
yen  a  day,  and  the  man  that  euards  with  the  rifle  gets  8  ven  a  day, 
and  they  simply  cut  the  tree  mwn  and  chip  it  off  and  cook  it,  some- 
thing like  vou  cook  turpentine,  and  that  is  dragged  out  of  the  wildw- 
ness  and  then  dragged  to  civilization.  They  are  cutting  down  their 
trees  very  much  f  s^r  than  they  are  growing. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  FcMrmoear 

Mr.  FooTB.  In  Formosa,  yes.  They  are  grown  in  the  wildemeas, 
and  reforestation  there  has  hardly  been  started. 

Mr.  Gbebn.  They  claim,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
down  the  tree? 

Mr.  FooTE.  No,  the  tree  can  be  treated,  so  I  have  been  told — I  don't 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  this — that  the  tree  can  be  bled  to  get  the 
camphor  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Like  a  sugar  tree? 
.    Mr.  Foots.  The  simile  was  made  to  me  of  that,  that  you  simply 
bleed  it  like  you  do  turpentine. 

Mr.  Green.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  instead  of  doing  that 
they  could  take  off  a  certain  proportion  of  the  twigs,  not  enough  to 
kill  the  tree,  but  so  that  it  would  give  a  new  growth  next  year. 

Mr.  FooTB.  The  information  that  I  have  on  tiiat  subject  is  also 
contained  in  some  Government  documents  which  ought  to  be  avail- 
aUe-^hese  wonderful  Ifl^rarians  can  Saad  those  things  vei^  quickly. 
I  read  it  in  some  documents  when  I  came  .down  here  to  liVafihington 
about  a  year  ago  and  got  a  copy  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  has  become 
of  it  now.  ...  '         . 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  in  the  tariff  information. 

Mr.  FooTE.  These  things  that  I  show  you  will  visiialize  our  i^b- 
lem.  Here  is  something  that  is  absoiutel]|r  new  [indicating].  We 
dan  notpatent  it  because  we  have  been  advised  that  it  is  not  patent* 
able.  What  has  been  made  in  wood  can  be  made  in  oeUuloid  and  is 
not  patentable.  It  is  a  little  whiatling  bird,  a  wiarUing  bird,  whicb 
has  been  made  of  pewter  since  I  was  a  childl  Now  we  nkake  one  out 
of  celluloid.  I  don't  know  what  it  sold  for — ^tUs  is  a  5  e^  article 
which  is  sold  by  us  at  a  maximum  of  $8.75  a  gross.  Now  just  as  quick 
as  that  ^ts  to  Japan,  by  July  they  will  be  offering  to  import  ti^at 
very  article  at  $2,  say.  l^hen  if  they  can't  get  business  at  that  price  it 
will  go  down,  to  $1.75.  One  of  the  reasons  why  they  can  do  that,  you 
can  also  visualize,  is  this,  that  material  is-  better  [indicating]*  The 
thickness  of  celluloid  stock  determines  its  cost.  Our  stock  has  to  be 
ao  to  25  per  cent  heavier,  even.  50  per  cent  heavier  than  theirs,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  a  greater  camphor  contoit  in  the  material  miidi 
makes  it  more  ductile;  it  draws  easier  under  heat  and  pressure; 
second,  because  their  labor  is  careful^  our  girls  are  careless.  These 
things  break  easily  and  we  can  not  do  anything  about  iJU  We  can  not 
throw  them  out  to  starve  like  they  can  in  Japan.  The.girb  in  Japan 
are  under  a  whip.    They  are  under  the  wh^>  of  neoenity  and  their 
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p6rc«Dtafi;e  of  waste  is  very  small.  We  luiderstand  that  in  the  best 
reg:ulatea  factory  in  the  United  States  making  these  goods,  which  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  any  factory  in  the  world,  tneir  percentage  of  loss 
is  15  per  cent  under  the  best  conditions.  Tne  proprietor  of  another 
factory  told  me  his  loss  was  about  20  per  cent  but  he  expected  to 
improve  it. 

Our  loss  in  a  new  country — we  moved  our  factory  away  from 
Newark  because  we  could  not  compete  with  the  war  industries  there 
during  the  war — we  took  it  up  to  the  tops  of  the  Pennsylvania  hills, 
up  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  and  we  £nd  that  when  you  first  put  a 
girl  on  this  work  she  will  ruin  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  and  our  per- 
centage has  been  between  20  and  22.  Now,*that  is  22  per  cent  actual 
physical  loss,  which  eaualizes  a  great  deal  of  duty  in  itself. 

Then  the  Japanese  have  their  method  of  keeping  their  scrap  to- 
gether. Thev  are  people  that  are  careful  and  don't  waste  anything. 
Everr  little  tning  can  De  saved  with  them ;  we  can  not  do  that.  Our 
people  could  not  do  it,  and  we  have  the  option  either  of  operating 
under  conditions  as  we  find  them  or  going  out  of  business.  That  is 
our  situation. 

We  have  only  been  in  this  business,  all  of  us — for  your  informa- 
tion, I  will  tell  you  who  are  in  the  business.  There. is  the  Viscoloid 
Co.«  one  of  the  multimillionaire  celluloid  companies  that  makes  its 
own  raw  material  right  straight  down  to  the  nnished  article;  there 
is  a  finn  in  Boston  oy  the  name  of  Mark  Bros.,  a  small  concern ; 
there  is  a  firm  in  Brooklyn  by  the  name  of  Sametz  (Inc.),  and  there 
is  ourselves  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  The  latest  information  is  that  tiie 
mda^ry  has  started  west,  that  new  factories  have  opened  in  Chicago 
and  in  tx>iiisviUei  to  make  these  same  things,  and  one  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  I  think  the  name  of  it  is  the  Lu^y  Hvdrometer  Co.  They 
are  making  them  down  there.  That  is  the  only  southern  factory  I 
know  of. 

We  are  all  new  concerns  and  we  must  have  a  special  tariff  to  break 
our  people  into  this  work.    We  employed  last  year  375  girls. 

When  this  doll,  this  one  here  [indicating],  got  to  Japan  we  had 
to  lose  it.  We  lost  it  completelv.  We  have  not  sold  one  of  them  in 
this  form  since  the  doll  came  back  from  Japan.  We  have  simply 
abandoned  the  die  and  everything  else,  and  have  laid  it  aside.  We 
ai-e  working  off  the  few  that  we  have  left.  We  employed  375  girls 
last  year:  now  we  are  employing  one  shift  on  full  time,  about  125 
people  alto^ther.  The  minute  we  are  told  that  we  can  go  to  Wool- 
worth  and  Kresge  and  say  to  them,  "  You  are  not  going  to  get  any 
fall  deliveries  from  Japan  because  there  is  going  to  be  a  tariff,"  we 
can  go  to  work  immediately.  We  are  certainly  babies  in  this  busi- 
ness; we  are  an  infant  industry  and  if  we  have  this  protection  we 
can  put  250  additional  people  to  work,  and  between  the  four  of  us 
and  what  new  factories  can  be  started  within  two  years  we  can  absorb 
the  entire  $4,000,000  worth  of  imports  of  these  particular  small  items, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  in  this  article  represents  more  than  60  per 
cent,  even  under  our  method  of  making  them.  We  make  them 
mechanically,  and  yet  labor  is  60  per  cent  of  the  cost.  A  computa- 
tion shows  that  our  raw  material  costs  are  40  per  cent  of  our  total 
outlay.  Now  60  per  cent  is  the  labor  in  the  factory,  and  outside  of 
the  factory,  and  m  our  little  town  of  twenty  factories  working,  we 
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are  the  only  one  working  on  full  time,  and  we  can  hold  our  little 
town  in  a  fair  condition,  keep  the  banks  feeling  that  everything  is 
all  right,  as  long  as  our  factory  is  going,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  is  by  getting  a  duty  on  this  character  of  goods.  Now  I  don't 
say  that  we  are  the  only  ones ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  fetter  openers 
that  you  see;  the  same  is  true  of  any  kind  of  a  favor  that  you  use 
which  is  in  a  flat  shape,  of  a  pin  wheel,  of  an  ornament  that  people 
hang  up,  bell  ornaments  of  various  kinds  hung  in  the  houses.  That 
entire  industry  can  be  held  in  its  place  without  doing  anybody  any 
harm  except  tne  poor  Japanese  laborer.  He  won't  have  the  job,  of 
course,  if  our  girls  have  it,  and  so  far  as  I  see  it,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  could  eet  the  Caritf  protection  that  we  need  to  Keep  these 
articles  going  or  abandon  this  business  entirely. 

Mr.  (jarner.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that  doll  that  you  spoke  of, 
this  little  whistle  that  you  sell  for  5  cents.  This  is  it,  I  believe  [in- 
dicating]. 

Mr.  FooTB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now  you  sell  it  for  $8.76  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  FooTE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  Japan  comes  in  here  and  sells  it  for  $2  and  it 
still  sells  at  5  cents,  doesnt  it;  I  mean  at  retail? 

Mr.  FooTE.  It  sells  at  5  cents  at  retail,  but  these  are  not  all  sold  at 
retail. 

Mr.  Garner.  WeU,  I  understand ;  but  the  ultimate  consumer  hnjs 
them  at  that. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Oh,  no.  For  instance,  you  put  these  around  as  favors 
at  a  dinner,  and  they  are  sold  at  so  much  a  dozen.  These  things, 
we  call  them  ''  S-centers  "  and  ^*  lO-centers  "  in  our  market  If  you 
go  to  Mexico  City  you  would  probably  pay  a  quarter  for  this  [indi- 
cating], but  it  has  passed  through  about  a  dozen  hands.  This  is 
probably  sold  for  10  cents  in  most  places.  It  is  only  the  big  con- 
sumer that  can  afford  to  sell  it  for  5 — where  they  order  a  thousand 
gross  at  a  time.  The  difference  in  the  handling  of  these  things  makes 
a  very  large  difference  in  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  difference  between  Woolworth  and  the  small 
purchaser? 

Mr.  FooTE.  Exactly.  That  is  the  main  difference.  Now  we  are 
just  commencing  to  develop  this  celluloid  for  a  thousand  different 
uses.  During  the  war  we  made  a  battery  jar  of  celluloid  for  air- 
planes. The  rubber  jars  would  break  when  the  airplanes  came  down, 
and  we  succeeded  in  making  one  out  of  celUiloid  that  was  jar- 
proof — that  is,  you  could  hit  the  ground  with  it  and  it  was  elastic 
and  did  not  break  at  all.  Now,  just  as  quick  as  things  settle  them> 
selves,  we  are  in  communication  with  various  large  factories,  and  the 
chances  are  that  that  item  will  develop.  We  have  received  a  contract 
for  the  making  of  little  floaters  in  automobile  tanks,  instead  of  mak- 
ing them  out  of  metal — these  balls  that  go  in  the  water  supply  of 
touets,  that  float.  Celluloid  is  lighter  than  anything  else  that  can  bo 
made,  and  they  are  making  them  for  that  purpose. 

There  irc  thousands  of  these  articles  that  we  can  make  if  we  are 
protected.  If  we  are  not,  people  will  go  to  Japan  and  get  them  made. 
For  instance,  in  the  toothbrush  industry,  making  cheap  toothbrushes. 
Mr.  White  savs  that  there  are  records  that  a  girl  gets  as  little  as 
three-twentietns  of  a  cent,  a  sixth  of  one  cent,  for  putting  bristles  in 
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a  cheap  toothbrush.  Irrespective  of  my  opinion  on  the  protective 
tariff  system,  or  that  of  anyone  else,  or  whether  this  celluloid  indus- 
try should  be  protected  generally,  if  we  are  to  have  Americans  work- 
ing  at  this  industry  they  must  Imve  something  to  equalize  the  stand- 
arcJs  of  living  between  what  the  Japanese  live  on  and  what  we  live  on. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr,  Foote,  even  if  there  should  be  a  tariff,  will  you 
be  able  to  sell  the  American-made  goods  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
Japanese  are  selling,  on  account  of  their  being  made  in  America! 

ilr.  FooTE.  Where  the  price  is  even  the  American  goods  will  be 
chosen  every  time.  The  American  design  of  goods  brings  them 
nearer  to  the  conventional  American  mind,  and  the  person  who  buys, 
buys  what  is  most  familiar  to  him.  In  other  words,  it  is  made 
nearer  to  his  own  home  idea,  but  where  the  price  is  more  than  10 
per  cent  apart,  sentiment  and  conventionality  fall  out  of  the  buyer's 
mind.  He  buys  the  artide  that  he  can  sell.  There  is  their  5-cent 
battleship  and  here  is  our  10-cent  battleship  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Watson.  So  you  would  limit  it  to  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  thmk  about  10  per  cent.  We  found  that  from 
exDerience* 

Mr.  Watson.  You  have  found  that  Americans  will  pay  10  per  cent 
more  for  American  eoods  i 

Mr.  Foote.  The  .^erican  j^ple  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  that, 
but  the  original  buyer  makes  it  about  10  per  cent.  Here  is  a  battle- 
ship that  we  copied  from  some  cruiser  design  that  we  found,  and  here 
is  their  battleship  [iotdicatin^}.  But  that  doesn't  protect  us  any. 
This  is  going  to  be  the  battleship  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  three 
months  [indicating  American  design].  This  battleship  they  are 
going  to  make  just  as  quick  as  it  gets  to  Japan. 

One  of  our  associates  sent  to  Japan  to  get  dies  of  a  little  polar  bear 
like  this  ^indicating]  which  they  copied  from  the  Germans — and  the 
lines  of  it,  you  notice,  are  very  good.  The  dies  that  cost  us  in  our 
plant  up  on  the  hills,  where  we  pay  men  not  $1.25  an  hour  but  80 
cents  an  hour  and  no  overtime — our  superintendent,  who  is  the  best 
man  in  the  United  States  on  this  wort,  the  best  man  in  Germany 
before  he  came  here — ^the  man  who  brought  the  industry  here — 
brought  those  dies  over  and  they  have  just  been  deliverea.  Their 
price  for  those  dies  was  $60  and  our  price  for  the  dies  was  $300.  You 
see  it  is  not  only  the  labor  condition  directly  on  the  article,  but  the 
labor  at  the  dies ;  every  item  of  labor  that  goes  into  the  making  of  it. 

So  if  an  infant  industry  ever  needed  to  be  protected,  this  is  the  one* 
I  would  not  come  down  here  and  obtrude  myself  upon  the  attentioni 
of  so  important  a  committee  about  a  concern  that  only  does  at  most 
alx)ut  half  a  million  dollars  business  in  the  year,  unless  I  thought  it 
Was  something  that  ought  to  be  drawn  specially  to  your  attention,, 
because  irrespective  of  anything  else  I  think  everybody  is  agreed  that 
the  small  industry  should  be  protected  while  it  is  growing,  and 
Mr.  Clark  told  yon  that  there  was  a  perfect  flood  of  these  toys  oh 
the  market.  Mr.  Clark  is  absolutely  right.  We  have  been  deluged 
with  them,  and  our  production  of  the  items  has  ceased  comj^letely  in 
5  cent  articles,  except  these  two  new  ones  [indicating].  We  have 
stopped  making  them.  We  can  not  compete  with  them  at  all  in  the 
smaller  items,  and  it  is  on  the  smaller  items  that  we  require  a  special 
tariff.  On  the  25-cent  doll  they  know  quality,  as  the  gentleman  there 
says,  and  on  the  big  items  the  pro  rata  is  lost.    So  if  we  got  the 
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minimum  duty  of  2  cents  each,  or  a  cent  and  a  half  on  the  smaller 
items,  and  then  3  cents  and  then  4  cents  up  to  a  place  where  an  article 
would  sell  for  50  cents,  beyond  that  quahty  would  tell  the  tale. 

Mr.  Green.  Would  this  tariff  that  you  are  asking  for  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  retail  price,  do  you  thii^! 

Mr.  FooTE.  No;  the  retail  price  would  be  exactly  the  same.  We 
compete  against  a  price.  That  is  all  we  have  to  compete  againsL  If 
you  go,  for  instance,  to  Kresge,  you  can  not  sell  them  a  10-cent  item 
for  any  more  than  they  can  buy  that  item  for  and  sell  it  for  $14.40  a 
gross. 

Mr.  Green.  They  sell  it  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  FooTE.  They  must  sell  it  for  10  cents,  irrespective  of  what  it 
is.  We  try  to  maKe  it  as  big  as  we  can«  You  see  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  celluloid  about  three 
months  ago.  We  have  not  decreased  our  prices  a  bit,  but  where  we 
used  to  make  goods  out  of  12^  one  thoiisandths  thickness,  we  imme- 
diately increased  the  thickness  to  15  one  thousandths,  which  made 
the  raw  material  cost  us  20  per  cent  more  than  if  we  used  the  other, 
but  it  gave  them  a  better  article,  and  as  prices  go  down  we  will  con- 
tinue to  give  them  a  better  article. 

Mr.  Green.  You  think  then  the  ultimate  consnmer  would  not 
suffer? 

Mr.  FooTE.  No ;  he  only  pays  10  cents  for  his  toy,  or  5  cents  or  a 
quarter,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  TniSON.  The  onl^  difference  is  whether  we  make  it  at  Strouds- 
burg  or  the  Japs  make  it  in  Osaka. 

Mr.  FooTE.  The  only  difference  is  whether  or  not  we  take  those 
girls  that  vre  picked  up  and  trained,  that  never  had  been  in  a  fac- 
tory liefore,  and  did  not  Icnow  what  it  was — they  used  to  call  it  the 
"  kindergarten  "  of  the  mountains  when  we  first  took  hold  of  it — 
whether  we  are  going  to  send  those  girls  back  to  their  mountain 
homes  or  whether  they  can  have  at  least  one  good  pair  of  shoes  that 
they  wear  on  Sunday  nowadays. 

BKPOBT  ON  JAPAKXSB  LABOB  BT  OSWALD  WHTCB,  BBITISH  VIGB 

CONSTJIi  AT  OSAKA. 

Tntrodcctory. 

Japaneee  hibour  ia  usually  suinined  up  ae  being  cheap  in  price  and  poor  in  quality 
and,  as  a  rough  generalisation,  this  judgment  may  be  accepted.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, thiit  to  say  so  much  is  not  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all,  for  the  following 
question  immediately  arises:  Is  this  poor  quality  due  to  an  inherent  inferiority  (m 
material 2  or  is  it  merely  incidental  to  the  relatively  low  value  placed  upon  it  com- 
pared with  other  agents  of  production?  ^  The  rise  in  standard  of  certain  of  Ji^;>an*8 
more  important  manufactures,  notably  in  cotton  piece  goods,  while  laigely  due  to 
increasea  experience  on  the  part  of  management,  seems  to  argue  that  the  defects  of 
Japanese  labour  are  not  all  ofthem  of  a  radical  nature.  The  following  memorandum 
may,  perhaps,  help  to  indicate  to  what  extent  inferior  labour  is  due  to  the  pn&mit 
conditions  of  Japanese  industry,  and  may  be  expected  to  improve  with  the  oouiae 
of  time. 

Certain  facts  with  regard  to  Japanese  labour  strike  the  foreign  observer.  M)  The 
first  is  that  it  is  plentiful;  labor-saving  devices  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  operations  are  done  by  hand  that  coidd  be  done  more  expe- 
ditiously and  more  cheapl^r  in  the  long  run  by  machinery.  (2^  One  reaaon  tnat 
labour  is  so  prodigally  used  in  the  place  of  machmery  is  that  installation  costs  of  the 
latter  are  high;  wasteful  metiiods  continue  therefore  in  order  to  save  a  heavy  initial 
expenditure.  (3)  Want  of  capital  then  Is  the  main  cause,  but  there  also  appeaza  to 
be  a  certain  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  oi  management  which  laila  to  see  iakx  imme- 
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4iite  pnifitBguaed  by  over-woridngmacldaerf  and  labour  »•  obtained  at  the  expenae 
offatDieeffidencv.  (4)  Tbeainauiieasof  ths'homeniariKtfor  Japcmeaegoo^ 
induBtvy  extremeljr  aenaitivs  to  changea  abroad,  and  labour  aunerB  from  the  violent 
vidflritudes  to  which  Japanese  industry  is  subject.  (5)  The  general  conditiona — 
plentiful  laboor,  dear  machinery,  oveFiapid  ex|wiiBioii  ci  indiiatry-Hooudce  for  low 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  labour.  (6)  OtluBr  reasona  of  a  aocial  nature  also  tend  to 
check  the  ptogreai  of  labour.  (7)  For  all  theae  reasona,  labour  recehres  low  wages 
ud  economic  conditions  react  on  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  the  development 
of  industry  and  tnuie  in  Japan  adda  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  all  classes  benefit, 
even  if  di^roportionately,  so  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  working  claas 
ai  standing  still. 

Part  I. — Quautitss  of  Japanese  Labouk. 

A.   PHYSICAL. 

Strength. — ^The  average  Japanese  workman,  though  short  in  stature  compared  with 
t  European,  ia  strong  and  well-developed  and  capable  of  working  long  hours  at  a 
stietch.  In  the  case  of  work  rec^uiring  great  phv^ical  strength  and^  stamina,  as  in 
certain  parts  of  shipbuilding,  d:G.,  it  has  been  stated  that  he  falls  short  of  the  European, 
but  on  the  whole  sturdiness  and  endurance  are  leading  characteristics.  For  these  he 
has.  no  doubt,  to  thank  his  peasant  ancestry.  How  far  this  legacy  will  stand  the 
strain  of  factory  labour  remains  to  be  seen.  The  military  authorities'  have  frequently 
drawn  attention  to  the  very  low  average  of  military  "fit  ''^ shown  by  the  yearly  recnuts 
from  Osaka. 

That  the  conditiona  of  labour  have  hitherto  been  such  as  to  react  disastrously  on 
the  physique  of  the  employed  and  their  dependents  admits  of  little  doubt.  In  most 
ootton-epinning  mills,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  the  female  operatives  in  its  dia- 
ngard  of  matters  of  hygiene  was  formerly  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  cruel.  Great 
improvement  has  taken  place,  the  leading  mills  setting  the  example,  but  the  treat- 
ment in  the  small  mills  is  said  to  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal. .  Provision  was  made  in 
the  Factory  Law  for  the  abolition  of  nij^ht  laborir  for  women  and  children,  but  the 
spinuine  milla  were  successful  in  obtaining  exemption  for  15  years. 

HealtA. — Sanitation  in  Japan  is  backwanl.  There  is  no  sewerage,  and  drainage  is 
poor.  Nuisances  abound,  and  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  first  sight  it 
▼oold  appear  as  though  long  familiarity  with  insanitary  conditions  had  rendered  the 
people  immune.  On  the  oUier  hand,  epidemics  are  frequent,  particularly  in  Osaka, 
lod  claim  a  heavy  toll.  Cholera  in  1916  was  respoftsiole  for  991  deathis.  This  at 
least  was  the  number  of  cases  reported .  In  other  years  there  were  outbreaks  of  plague, 
but  measures  taken  for  the  staxnning  out  of  this  pest  have  been  so  effective  that  it 
would  appear  to  have  disappearea. 

With  resard  to  ^neral  health,  m<vtality  of  infants  is  high.  There  is  one  still-birth 
to  every  eleven  births.  In  1914  there  were  286,678  deaths  of  infants  under  a  year  old, 
■nd  149,564  of  infants  between  1  and  5.  In  the  same  year,  tuberculosis  was  responmble 
far  113,000  deaths,  pneumonia  for  84  000,  and  dysentery  for  118,000  out  of  a  total  of 
1,102.000  deaths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  birth-rate  is  also  high,  births  in  the  same 
year  bein^  1,832,000. 

Ifonuaf  2>«r£mty.— The  Japanese,  as  a  whole,  are  very  skilful  with  the  fingen. 
The  talent  does  not  appear  to  nelp  them  much  in  factory  work,  where  the  mechanical 
part  is  done  by  the  machinery,  but  it  serves  in  good  stead  in  the  making  of  such  goods 
M  buttons,  tovB,  glass  manu&ctures  of  various  Kinds,  Ac.  In  particular,  the  women 
ve  very  nimble-fingered  and  work  fast  at  sewing,  plaiting,  match-box  making,  the 
drawing  of  brushes,  and  many  other  industries  where  deftness  is  the  first  essential. 
In  regard  to  accuracy,  the  results  are  poor,  but  I  am  told  that  in  the  better  dass  of 
vorks  the  woilnnen  can  turn  out  accurate  enough  work  provided  they  are  kept  at 
fine  tafl^  and  not  occupied  partly  at  rough  and  partly  at  nne  work. 

B.  MKZITAL. 

l^ocUity. — The  managing  director  of  a  leading  cotton  mill  whom  I  asked  what  were 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  Japanese  labour,  put  obedience  in  the  first  class  and  apathy 
in  the  second.  The  docility  of  the  Japanese  workman  has  been  already  referred  to. 
He  will  work  long  hours  without  complaining.  This  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  trait 
and  one  which  renders  him  easy  to  handle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  involve 
t  lack  of  interest  in  the  work.  The  workman  hafl  no  k^uness  over  his  job,  and  tends 
to  do  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Apathy, —Thia  apathy  is  probably  largely  the  result  of  economic  conditions.  The 
vrorkman  is  forcea  to  work  long  hours  on  a  pay  which  affords  Lim  a  bare  subsistence. 
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and  he  lives  too  often  under  conditionB  which  lower  hk  vitality.  The  reeolt  is  had 
work.  He  works  uncomplainingly  also,  not  because  he  feels  he  is  getting  a  aquaie 
deal,  but  because  he  is  accustomed  to  submission.  This  attitude  kills  all  interest  in 
the  work. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  suggested  by  foreign  observers  that  this  apathy  may 
be  partly  constitutionaU  due  possibly  to  a  lack  of  nervous  vitality.  Thia  ^^in  might 
be  set  down  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere;  the  ravages  of  tuberculoaiB  have 
already  been  noted. 

Cheerfulness.-— Mi/ST  speaking  of  apathy  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  mention  cheerful- 
ness as  an  asset  of  the  Japanese  worker.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  trait  will 
be  proof  against  the  haroship  of  factory  life,  but  the  Japanese  certainly  shows  a  con- 
tented and  happy  disposition  under  dnidgery  that  would  be  insupportable  to  a 
Westerner.  Possibly  it  is  protective  armour  which  he  has  acauired  from  centuries 
of  submission  and  toil,  while  apathy  is  the  reverse  of  the  shiela. 

Lack  of  Concentration.— The  long  hours  of  the  Japanese  workman  are  discounted  by 
the  inability  to  concentrate.  He  takes  frequent  breathing  spells.  In  work  of  an  ardu- 
ous nature  this  is  necessary,  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed  in  lighter  tasks.  How  far  this 
a<;ain  is  constitutional,  what  proportion  of  the  blame  should  be  ascribed  respectively  to 
fatigue  from  long  hours  and  to  a  low  diet,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  That  it  is  largely 
due  to  external  conditions  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  woricman 
in  business  for  himself  is  a  marvel  of  industry.  Hoj  too,  works  from  momiog  till 
nighty  but  theapathy  and ' '  absence* '  of  the  paid  worker  in  the  factory  is  not  in  evidence. 

Imitativeness. — ^A  prominent  quality  is  the  quickness  to  learn.  The  astonishing  de- 
velopment of  industry  on  foreign  lines  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  could  not 
have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  faithfully  to  copy  Western  methods. 
Workmen  taught  a  particular  task  soon  acquire  a  degree  of  skill.  It  is  said  that  they 
require  constant  supervision  or  they  become  slovenly  in  their  work,  but  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  tlie  want  of  interest  spoken  of  above. 

Matter-o/'/acl  Nature. — ^What  apparently  goes  deeper  is  an  absence  of  ori^p&ality. 
The  Japanese  has  been  spoken  of  as  matter-of-fact  rather  thanpractical.  He  is  quick 
to  grasp  an  idea,  but  is  apt  to  be  content  with  externals.  The  workman  can  do  his 
job  admirably,  but  he  is  oewildered  b^  anything  out  of  the  ordinary |  he  fails  in  a 
crisis,  he  has  to  be  led .  Similarly  in  clerical  work  uie  average  employee  is  wonderf  all y 
painstaking  and  meticulous,  but  he  works  best  in  a  groove.  Even  in  higher  ranks  a 
certain  lack  of  imagination  is  occasioally  to  be  seen,  as  where  a  new  company  is  started 
and  the  prospective  income  and  expenditure  for  some  years  to  come  are  worked  out  to 
two  points  ot  decimals.' 

A  weakness  then  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  essentials.  The  workman  is  likely  to  get 
better  results  from  simple  than  from  intricate  machinery  and  striking  rather  than 
elaborate  improvements  of  the  same.  His  talent  is  seen  best  in  faiUiful  reproduction 
down  to  the  smallest,  even  unessential  detail. 

Excitability. — It  arises  perhaps  from  this  quality  which  at  its  best  may  be  described 
as  mental  alertness  and  at  its  worst  as  superficiality  that  the  Japanese  workman,  io 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  is  excitable.  Storms  arise  very  suddenly  from 
a  blue  sky.  Once  the  danger  point  is  passed  they  subside  rapidly.  This  mental 
characteristic  makes  the  Japanese  workman  somewhat  easy  to  play  upon  and  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  organisation. 

General  Inlellii;ence. — ^The  question  of  intelligence  is  a  difficult  one.  Tlie  standard 
shown  by  the  average  workman  is  admittedly  low.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
under  present  conditions.  The  only  point  at  issue  is  whetlier  the  low  standard  is 
inevitable.  Observation  seems  to  show  tliat  it  is  not.  For  one  thing  the  quality 
Japanese  goods  is  steadily  improving.  However  much  this  may  bedu^  to  greater 
experien(*e  of  management,  some  of  tne  credit  must  go  to  the  workmen.  Further,  a 
distinct  difference  of  type  is  observable  between  the  employees  of  tlie  more  up- to  date 
and  of  the  ordinary  works.  If  then  the  Japanese  workman  responds  to  better  treatment, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  present  low  standard  of  intelligence  is  due, 
if  not  wholly,  to  a  great  extent  to  environment  and  will  disappear  with  improved 
conditions. 

Jhat  is  for  the  future.  At  present  the  average  Japansse  workman  is  apt  to  show 
the  most  startling  lack  of  common  sense.  Accidents  caused  by  rank  carelessness  are 
all  too  frequent.  Workmen  will  hoist  up  machinery  weighing  several  tons  with  old 
rope.  1 1  is  difficult  to  get  miners  to  take  the  most  ordinary  precautions.  Nine-tenths 
of  this  carelessness  is  due  no  doubt  to  ignorance,  but  absolute  callousness  plays  ita  part. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Eastern  nations  generally  are  less  sensitive  to  pain  than 

1  An  instance  H  to  b«  noted  In  the  Ubie  quoted  In  Appendix  0  where  the  stetbtletei}  after  obtaining  the 
average  number  o(  twrsons  in  a  fimily  by  dlvldloR,  it  li  to  be  preiumed,  the  total  namber  ormnoBa  bT 
the  number  of  firnllies  revorMs  the  process  later  with  the  extraordinary  remit  that  ha  now  oooC^  the 
number  of  persons  to  one  point  of  decimals.  ^ 
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Western.  In  Jma,  Hob  characteristic  appears  to  have  been  fostered  hy  the  social 
system.  The  military  were  trained  to  r^pu-d  their  lives  as  of  no  value,  while  the  lower 
dasses  learnt  in  the  bitter  school  oi  experience  that  their  existence  counted  for  little 
in  the  social  ecale. 

If  they  value  human  life  lightl)r,  Japanese  workmen  rate  machinery  still  less  highly. 
The  average  mechanic  is  apt  to  give  Uttlo  thoyurht  to  the  careful  starting  and  stopping 
of  his  machine,  but  will  start  it  and  stop  it  with  a  jerk  and  generally  will  i^rten  its 
life  by  the  hanhness  of  his  treatment  of  it. 

Pabt  II. — QBOAKX8A.noN  ov  Japakbsb  Laboub. 

IVafinfum. — ^In  otder  to  imderstand  present  industrial  conditions  in  J^)an  it  is 
necesBBiy  to  remember  that  she  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Forty  years  ago  the  factory 
s^rstem  was  unknown;  everything  was  made  under  the  domestic  s^^tem.  Since  that 
tune  factonas  have  come  into  existence,  progreos  alter  the  war  with  Russia,  and  in 
particolar  in  the  last  five  years,  beim^  especiaUy  rapid,  and  Japan  is  rapidly  acquiring 
an  important  position  among  manufacturing  countries.  Many  consequences,  evil  as 
well  as  good,  result.  She  has  had  a  supply  of  cheap  labour  to  draw  upon  which  has 
caused  her  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  her  energy  to  the  making  of  cheap 
goods — matches,  buttons,  braids,  toys,  Ac.  At  the  same  time  plentiful  labour  hais 
meant  low  wagjes,  and  low  wagee,  with  idl  the  attendant  circumstances,  have  meant 
now  work.  It  is  against  the  evils  of  this  system  that  Japan  is  now .  struggling. 
The  point  will  be  referred  to  aeain  later. 

SoarcUg  of  Shilhd  Labour. — The  supply  Oi  labour  is  plentiful,  but  skilled  labour  is 
acaioe.  Tms  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  lactciy  production  was  introduced 
so  leooitly  and  is  growing  so  rapidljr.  The  conditions  show  the  n<«mal  transition  from 
cottage  to  factory  mdustey,  and  it  is,  th^^ore,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail.  It 
dioQid  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  industries  are  exotic  and  were  unknown 
beicvB  Japan  was  opened  up.  Beer,  bicycles,  refined  sugar,  mineral  waters,  candles, 
watches,  watch  glasses,  celluloid,  carpets,  paints  are  a  few  such  industries  as  come  at 
rmdom  to  the  mind. 

Under  the  circumstances,  factories  starting  in  Japan  have  had  to  take  absolutely 
unskilled  labour  and  train  it  as  best  possible.  The  process  is  still  at  work.  New  fac- 
tflries  are  springing  up  all  the  time  and  working  with  raw  material.  Starting  as  it  were 
fram  nothing  tbe  rate  of  expansion  has  been  rapid.  Now  that  Japanese  industry  has 
acquired  considerable  dimensions,  possibly  the  rate  will  alow  down.  That  will  mean 
that  the  established  industries  will  oecome  stabilised,  the  proportion  of  skilled  labour, 
at  nreseat  very  small,  will  grow,  and  the  standard  of  work  improve. 

Domestie  SyHenu — ^It  has  oeen  mentioned  that  the  domestic  system  exists  side  by 
side  with  the  factory.  Until  recent  years  all  manufoctuxed  goods  in  Japan  were  made 
on  the  domestic  system.  The  bulk  of  goods  consumed  in  the  country  are  still  so  made, 
but  in  view  of  the  objects  of  Uiis  memorandum,  I  propose  to  ignore  this  side  of  the 
donbSitic  system  and  deal  only  with  goods  made  under  it  for  the  foreifip  market.  A 
certain  number  of  these,  e,  g.^  fans,  are  purely  Japanese.  The  majority  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad. 

These  cottage  industries  form  subsidiary  occupations  for  farmers  and  their  families. 
Silk  reeling  and  weaving  are  the  most  important  of  these.  The  statement  that  the 
cottage  industries  are  carried  on  by  formers'  families  requires  modification.  Many  of 
them  occupy  the  families  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  Speaking  general  iy ,  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  country  where  one  or  other  of  these  domestic  industries  dees  not 
occupy  the  spare  time  of  women  and  children  of  the  lower  classes,  whoee  duties  or 
whose  years  do  not  permit  them  to  go  out  to  work. 

The  special  cottage  industries  are  silk  reeling,  cotton  wea>ing,  hosiery,  and  match- 
box making,  buttons,  brushes,  dmwn  work,  lace  making,  plaituig  of  hemp  and  straw 
bndds,  beads,  imitation  pearls.  Tb  give  an  idea  of  the  system,  tfa  e  organisation  of  one 
of  these  industries,  say  shell-button  making,  inay  be  described .  Theshell  goes  through 
the  foUowing  processes: 

(1)  Gutting  out  the  buttons. 

(2)  Drilling  holes. 

(3)  Wadiing^  with  acid. 

(4)  Polishing  with  emery  powder. 

(5)  Finishing  on  grindstones. 

(6)  If  reauired,  boiling  with  a  dye  to  colour. 

The  macninery  used  is  of  the  simplest  description,  consisting  of  lathes  and  grind - 
it(Mies  opeimted  by  the  loot.  A  few  of  the  larger  establishments  employ  some  30  work  • 
men;  mostonly  three  or  lour.  The  large  establishments  make  the  entire  button ;  others 
do  only  one  imocefls,  e.  ^.,  cutting  out  the  buttons. 
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The  Bame  firms  that  export  btittoiiB  UBually  import  the  eihells.  They  i^l  have  one 
or  more  lamr  works  under  their  control.  In  adaition,  there  are  dealers  in  ahellB  and 
buttons.  These  will  give  out  contracts  to  the  "  master  workers.  *  *  The  latter  will  tak© 
the  shells  and  give  back  the  buttons  begun  or  completed .  Now,  the  small  man  working 
in  this  way  has  no  capital,  little  idea  of  responsiDility,  and  probably  is  in  debt.  The 
importer  or  dealer  is  not  in  a  xwsition  to  investi^te  the  position  of  any  worker,  so  he 
employ's  what  is  technically  known  as  a  tombi  (lit.,  a  '*Kite,''  and  so  a  middleman). 
The  tombi  takes  the  shells  to  the  worker  and  receives  back  the  buttons.  He  may 
shoulder  the  responsibility,  or  that  may  be  taken  by  his  employer.  In  either  case 
his  charees  must  include  not  only  the  time  «pent  but  also  provision  for  dishonesty  or 
improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

The  above  brief  description  may  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  other  domeptic 
industries.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour,  it  win  be  seen  that  its  wpporent 
cheapness  is  off  net  by  waHte  in  transport,  by  want  of  uniformity  in  the  goods  manu- 
factured, by  commissions  to  numerous  parties,  and  by  the  extra  chai^  needed  to 
cover  loss  by  fraud.  The  manufactiired  article  being  poor  can  only  cammand  s  small 
price,  and  wages  paid  at  best  would  he  low.  As  it  is,  wages  already  low  have  to  stand 
the  cost  of  all  these  additional  charges. 

Wnxte  of  Labour, — Labour  is  wasted  in  many  ways.  There  is  first  the  wa^te  inci- 
dental to  ]necemeal  work.  Raw  material  is  carted  to  one  establishment,  where  it 
undergoes  one  process;  it  is  then  carted  to  another,  to  he  carried  one  sta^e  farther 
in  manufacture,  and  so  on.  Horses  and  bullocks  are  used  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
former  being  for  the  most  part  ill-fed  and  brutally  ill-used.  The  carts  are  primitive 
and  the  animal?  led.  Most  of  the  haulage  fails  to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  who,  if 
at  leaeit  they  have  no  one  to  bully  and  whip  them,  have  yet  to  haul  preposterously 
heavy  load^.  Their  labour  are  rendered  unneceHsarily  arduous  by  bad  roads,  not 
to  mention  absurd  bridges  built  frequently  in  the  form  of  an  ardi  to  obviate  orrading. 
In  a  word,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  memorandum,  the  prodigal  waste  of  human 
labour  would,  if  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming,  be  evidence  that  labour  is  plentiful 
and  despised. 

Female  and  Child  TAihour,—A  feature  or  Juj^anese  industry  is  the  quantity  of  female 
and  child  lafx>ur.  The  spinning  and  weaving  companies  employ  100,000  girls,  of 
whom  a  considerable  nnrnner  are  children,  as  a{i:aiiL«it  a  quarter  that  number  of  men. 
Similarly  in  weavdne,  all  kinds,  the  number  of  women  working  in  1912  was  stated 
to  be  1H«3,000  in  factories  and  205,000  in  cottages,  v^ile  the  number  of  men  was  gi\  en 
at  15,000  and  11,000,  respectively.  In  a  few  other  industries,  such  as  matchmaking 
and  plaiting,  women  predominate.  In  such  cases,  and  in  the  divisioa  of  labour  in 
other  industries  where  women  are  employed,  the  work  done  by  them  is,  as  mi^t  be 
supposed,  Kuch  as  rails  for  nimble  finders  and  diligence,  while  more  arduous  tasks,  as 
well  as  duties  and  work  requiring  specialised  slall,  are  performed  by  men.  There 
in  therefore  little  dvrect  rompetition  between  male  and  female  labour,  even  where  it 
is  employed  in  fairly  equal  quantaties  side  by  side. 

While  *  as  a  general  rule  in  factories,  the  hard  manual  labour  is  done  by  males,  in 
certain  country  districts  the  empk)yment  of  w^omen  for  this  class  of  work  is  only 
limited  by  the  difference  in  their  physical  power.  Women  work  at  the  same  jobs  as 
the  men  in  the  coal  mines  in  Kyushu,  where  the  labour  is  said  to  be  40  per  cent  female. 
In  out-of-the-way  parts  they  are  to  be  found  carrying  loads  of  timber  lod  rice  on  their 
backs^  and  in  farraing  they  work  side  by  side  with  the  men  in  the  fiel^.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  field  work  in  Japan  calls  more  for  uidurance  than  for  physical  strength. 
^Appendix  B  gives  information  as  to  the  labour  employed  in  factones  in  different 
branches  of  industry  at  the  end  of  191f». ) 

Few  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  labour  in  ^'oottage  industries."  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  percentage  of  female  and  child  labour  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  high.  The  numbers  employed  must  be  £ar  in  excess  of  those  workinff  in  ^- 
tories.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  latter  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work,  mndi 
of  that  done  in  the  homes  is  done  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupation. 

Hours. — ^The  Japanese  workman  works  long  hours,  ten  to  twelve  on  an  average, 
with  few  holidays,  generally  two  to  four  days  a  month.  During  the  war  factory 
employees  have  been  doing  overtime  in  addition.  There  are  no  Btatistics,  however, 
to  show  the  number  of  days  actually  worked  bv  each  workman.  From  enquiries 
which  I  have  made  from  various  sources*  it  would  seem  that  absences,  from  ulness, 
or  other  cause,  are  frequent,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  system  <^  long  hoius 
really  means  increased  output  when  attendance  is  irregular.  The  principal  sufferer, 
however,  is  the  workman,  as  he  is  paid  by  the  day.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  his 
health  would  be  better  and  he  would  work  more  regularly  if  he  were  given  ahorter 
hours,  but  it  is  probable  from  experience  in  other  countries.  It  iJso  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  while  he  is  at  work  he  does  not  work  steadily  but  has  fre- 
quent breaUiing  spells.    In  the  case  of  piecework  it  is  said  ^t  output  drops  con- 
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spicuotiflly  after  pay  day  and  comes  up  with  a  run  as  the  next  day  approaehee.  One 
reason  is.'poasibly,  that  he  is  ovemrorked,  another  is  the  habit  of  IbAng  in  the  imme- 
diate present,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  also  another  reason,  and  that  is  the  workmen 
are  loath  to  produce  more  than  a  certain  amount  from  fear,  not  altogether  unfounded, 
that  if  their  output  increases  the  employer  will  put  down  the  rate.  The  result  is  that 
the  pieceworker,  like  the  workman  paid  a  fixed  amount,  works  long  hours  but  tends 
to  idle  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  have  th^  own  form 
of  "ca'canny. •• 

Owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  work,  the  employer  has  to  keep  a  bigger  plant  for 
a  given  output  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  result  again  is  a  demand  on 
his  part  for  longer  hours.  That  again  means  lower  efficiency  and  so  the  vicious  circle 
goes  on. 

Labour  Market. — Casual  labour  is  obtained  from  so-called  human  markets.  Here 
iiregular  workmen  gather  eveiy  day  and  contractors  come  and  collect  as  many  men 
as  are  wanted  for  particular  jobs.  They  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
aiTenals,  shipbuiloing  yards,  iron  works,  and  similar  establishments,  and  around  the 
docks  at  the  ports  where  the  demand  for  labour  constantly  varies.  The  people  offer- 
ing themselves  at  these  human  markets  appear  to  be  of  two  classes — ^the  main  body 
of  casual  workers  who  have  drifted  into  irr^^iular  emplovment  and  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  and  the  countr>'  labour  attracted  in  times  of  indhistrial  activity  which,  from 
^orance  of  conditions,  knows  no  other  means  of  selling  its  services.  In  Osaka 
dniing  1916,  the  number  of  casual  workers  congregating  at  these  marts  daily  was 
estimated  at  800.  At  present  (1919),  the  number  has  dropped  to  500.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  balance  have  gone  back  to  the  country.  The  condition  of  most  of  these  men 
is  miserable:  their  clothes  are  ragged,  when  it  rains  they  have  no  shelter,  they  herd 
within  railed-off  enclosures.  The  Osaka  Mnnicipalitv  now  proposes  to  build  rough 
shelters  where  water  can  be  boiled  for  tea  making  and  to  establish  labour  exchanges 
St  these  markets.  I  have  no  clear  information  on  the  stibject  with  regard  to  other 
centres  but  conditions  appear  similar. 

It  was  feared  that  the  closing  down  of  many  fartorios  since  the  Armistice  would 
cause  considerable  unemplo^-ment.  So  far  these  fears  have  not  been  realised.  As 
noted  later,  there  was  a  time  in  1918  when  labour  became  inadequate  and  workmen 
difldiarged  from  one  industry  have  found  employment  elsewhere. 

Wages. — In  the  absence  of  detailed  investigation,  which  has  yet  to  be  made,  remarks 
as  to  waees  must  be  of  a  general  natirro.  The  pay  received  in  various  industries  has 
increased  steadily  year  by  year;  during  the  war  it  nearly  doubled.  If  this  rise  was 
due  to  increased  efficiency  and  represented  greater  purchasing  capacity,  the  worker 
would  be  very  well  off  indeed.  Unfortunately  prices  have  risen,  too,  as  the  salaried 
worker  finds  to  his  cost.  In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Japan  i^ces  have  risen 
first  and  w^es  after.  The  workman  appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
catch  up  with  tlie  cost  of  living,  his  only  respite,  and  that  a  doubtful  blessing,  when 
prices  b^:in  to  sag. 

Food. — ^The  Japanese  lower  classes  live  almost  entirely  on  rice,  seasoned  with  dried 
fiflh  and  a  little  fresh  and  pickled  vegetables.  Fresh  fish  and  meat  are  for  the  most 
part  beyond  their  means.  Where  tney  cannot  afford  rice  alone,  they  consume  a 
mixture  of  rice  and  millet  or  of  wheat  and  millet.  The  (juantity  of  rice  varies  greatly 
according  to  work.  In  arduous  labour,  such  as  coal  heaving,  one  person  may  consume 
as  much  as  1  aho  (about  one-fifth  peck),  which  is  twice  the  quantity  consumed  by  a 
person  engai^  in  a  sedentary'  occupation.  On  an  average  a  workman  requires  about 
0.7  rfio  of  rice  per  day.  In'l916  a  sho  cost  him  18  sen  (say  4}rf.);  in  March,  1919, 
Ac  same  quantity  cost  45  sen  (say  11  }</.).  In  the  industrial  centres  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  rents.  A  house  of  two  rooms  in  1914  cost  Yen  3  to  4  (6  to  %8.)  per 
month;  in  1919  it  cost  Yen  6  to  10  (12  to  20«.).  Clothing  and  sundries  have  gone  up 
Anilarly. 

Taxes. — One  way  in  which  the  lower  classes  are  heavily  penalised  is  in  the  so-^^alled 
''bad  taxes."  l^ese  are  the  taxes  on  mhe,  Boy^  textile  consiunption,  sugar  consump- 
tion, drugs,  transit,  petroleum,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  import  duty  on  rice  (for 
the  moment  suspenaed).  These  taxes  bear  aisproportionately  heavily  on  the  poor 
classes  and  form  an  important  item  in  any  consideration  of  wages. 

CoU  o/  living. — ^An  enquiry  was  made  in  1912  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Conunerce,  and  Industry  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  given  in  Appendix  C.  From 
tills  it  appears  that  among  1,627  families  interviewed,  me  principal  bread-winner  in 
the  case  of  106  was  getting  50  sen  {\s.)  per  day  or  less,  in  the  case  of  1,186  between 
50  sen  {Is,)  and  90  sen  (1«.  lOef.)  and  only  in  the  case  of  335  was  he  getting  more. 
Addbg  the  receipts  from  the  labours  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  we  find  that  106  nmilies 
▼ere  receiving  tinder  21  yen  (42«.)  per  month  and  1,186  more  under  27-  yen  (54s«) 
and  only  335  omiliee  were  getting  more. 
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A  publiciat  commenting  on  theio  figures  said  that  a  family  of  lour  peiBOiis  would 
require  at  that  time  to  spend  11)  yen  on  food  (half  of  which  expenditure  would  be  for 
rice)i  2  yen  on  clothes,  nearly  5  yen  on  housing.  This  leaves  only  2\  yen  (^.)  for 
sundries  in  the  first  class  and  8}  yen  (17x.)  in  the  second.  It  would  be  unwiae  to 
draw  any  detidled  conclusions  from  these  figures.  The  investigation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently widespread  and  the  workmen  concerned  were  comparatively  favourably 
situated:  but  one  or  two  points  are  worth  notice. 

The  high  percentage  spent  on  lodging  should  be  noted.  The  population  of  the  big 
towns  is  growing  \xt  more  ramdly^  than  the  housing  accommodation,  with  the  result 
that  the  working  classes  are  neavily  mulcted  for  rent.  The  small  amount  spent  on 
clothing  is  misleadii^.  Japanese  of  the  poorer  classes  make  all  their  own  clothes. 
Of  course  there  is  no  great  variety.  An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  the 
eamines  of  the  principal  bread-winner  are  based  on  26  da^s  per  month.  The  hours 
workeoare  not  stated  but  were  probably  about  10.  Worlang  long  hours  for  26  days 
per  month,  tiie  average  workman  under  review  was,  with  the  help  of  the  work  done 
by  the  members- of  the  family,  able  to  make  ends  meet.  But  in  practice  the  average 
workman  does  not  work  thus  steadily.  He  falls  ill  or  he  is  absent  from  his  own  ^ult. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  on  the  basis  of  the  official  figures,  the  workmen  were  poorly 
paid.  Their  lot,  however,  was  far  better  than  that  of  workmen  in  leas  well  oxi^anised 
industries,  where  the  Victories  are  small,  wages  poorer,  and  employment  precarious. 

These  figures  were  quoted  not  because  tney  are  necessarily  representative;  rather 
they  appear  to  depict  the  position  of  the^  worker  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
It  would  be  unsaro  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  general  well  being  of  the  work- 
ing classes  therefrom,  but  there  can  be  no  unfairness  in  taking  the  evidence  they  dis- 
close as  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  account.  In  Appendix  D I  give  an  actual  budget 
of  a  family  witn  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  remarkable  expenditure  on  rice, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  will  be  noted.  The  important  bearing  on  the  wages  problem  of 
theprice  of  rice  may  be  inferred. 

Why  wages  are  low, — Many  causes  conspire  to  keep  down  wages.  Labour  is  plenti- 
ful and  inefficient.  These  two  reasons  prevent  labour  from  getting  more  than  a  bare 
living  wage.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  competition  of  female  and  child  labour  and 
of  the  cottage  industries  is  lelt.  In  the  poorest  families  the  wife  also  goes  out  to  work 
(it  should  be  stated  that  the  Japanese  marry  young  and  few  remain  unmarried);  the 
children  are  left  under  the  care  of  the  eldest  of  their  number  and  "bring  themselves 
up."  If  possible  the  wife  remains  at  home,  and  in  the  intervals  of  household  duties 
does  cotta^  work.  The  children  also  when  not  at  school  will  be  occupied  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  country  villages  to  see  them  "playing  in  the  streets, 
mechanically  plaiting  as  they  run  al>out.  The  members  of  the  iainily  are  occupiea 
in  their  spare  time  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  in  this  way.  If  we  deduct  from 
the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  family  going,  the  income  derived  from  taking  in 
work  of  this  description,  we  get  the  least  amount  for  which  the  head  of  the  faooily  will 
work.    Labour  being  plentiful,  the  employer  can  set  it  at  this  price. 

Cottage  work  is,  as  might  be  imaging,  wretchedlv  paid.  It  is  not  the  main  means 
of  subsistence  and  the  onlv  question  is  what  is  the  least  amount  it  is  worth  the  while 
of  the  weaker  members  oi  a  family  to  work  for.  In  brush-making  as  little  as  3  rin 
(say  three-fortieths  of  a  penny)  may  be  paid  for  drawing  the  poorest  kind  of  tooth 
brush,  and  1  sen  (one  farthing)  is  an  average  price.  In  making  the  glass  l)eada  the 
colouring  is  done  at  a  rate  ranging  from  I  sen  (one  farthing)  to  10  sen  (2id,)  per  100 
according  to  size.  In  certain  industries,  as  for  instance  glass  beads  mentioned  above, 
quality  is  of  little  importance  and  cheapness  everything.  This  work  will  l>e  placod 
out  to  poor  districts  wnere  the  cost  of  living  is  low.  Where  quality  is  of  some  import- 
ance the  work  will  tend  to  be  placed  out  in  richer  districts  and  a  higher  rate  will  nave 
to  be  paid.  In  either  case  the  same  principle  works;  it  is  not  at  the  moment  the  value 
of  the  work  done  but  the  lowest  points  at  which  the  worker  will  take  it  that  decides 
the  wages  paid.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  goods,  over  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  most  wasteful  methods  have  been  employed,  can  stiil  be  turned  out  ''dirt  cheap." 

A  ereat  number  of  Japanese  goods  are  ueing  manufactured  on  boUi  the  factory  and 
the  domestic  system.  The  competition  of  the  latter  keeps  prices  down  and  acts  as  a 
drag  on  wage?  paid  by  factories.  Labour,  therefore,  has  to  contend  not  only  with 
a  limited  demand  for  its  services  but  also  with  conditions  under  which  industry  is  at 
present  organised. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  the  wages  paid,  the  conditions  in  1912  were  taken  as  a 
basis.  Striking  changes  occurred  during  the  war.  During  1910  industry  developed 
at  such  a  pace  that  for  once  the  supply  of  labour  was  temporarily  quite  inadequate. 
Pav  then  increased  rapidly,  though  as  far  as  postuble  increases  were  given  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  or  of  cheap  rice,  that  staple  having  doubled  in  price  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.    This  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  contributing 
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<rau8e  of  the  rise  in  wages,  but  the  momentary  shortage  of  labour  was  at  first  the  main 
kctor.  The  conditioiis  of  1916  were  so  abnormal  that  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  draw 
general  conclusions  therefrom,  but  the  course  of  events  seemed  to  prove  that  in  **  nor- 
mal" times  it  is  the  over-supply  of  labour  which  causes  poor  wages  and  low 
efficiency,  and  not  a  radical  inferiority  that  can  not  be  surmounted.  As  stated,  the 
hae  in  \»ages  was  offset  by  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  food  and 
rent  more  than  doubling. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  with  x^ard  to  textile  manufacture. 

Cotton  Spinning. — ^The  bulk  of  the  opoutives  in  spinning  mills  are  girls.  They 
are  recruited  from  the  children  of  tenant  fanners  and  work  for  ehort  periods  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years;  the  average  is  said  to  be  one  year.  The  mills  send  round  from  time 
to  tune  in  country  distiicts  to  collect  new  hands.  They  advance  the  railwav  fare, 
and,  if  required,  make  a  small  advance  to  the  piirents.  Should  the  ^1  fulfill  her 
contract  then  the  railway  fsLte  is  refunded .  These  gixls  are  from  16  to  22  m  age.  Thev 
work  long  enou^  to  buy  an  outfit  of  clothes  and  then  return  home  to  set  married. 
The  machinery  is  kept  going  day  and  night,  and  the  girls  work  in  two  shifts.  They 
work,  therefore,  from  10  to  12  hours;  after  about  a  week  of  day  work  they  are  turned 
over  to  night  work,  and  vice-versa.  For  this  they  obtain  wages  varying  from  25  sen 
(6d.)  in  the  case  of  beginners  to  80  sen.  (Is.  Sd.),  but  the  mills  provide  them  with  their 
meals  at  what  was  formerly  cost  price  but  is  now  considerably  below  cost.  They 
sleep  in  dormitories  erected,  by  the  mills  on  the  pr^nises.  Formerly  the  conditions 
in  these  dormitories  was  extremel>[  bad,  the  night  shift  sleeping  under  the  futon 
(bed  clothes)  vacated  bv  the  day  snift  but  now  they  are  much  unproved.  The  lead- 
ing mills  have  alsointroauced  many  improvements  calculated  to  make  the  life  of  the 
workers  more  healthy  and  happy;  hospitals,  playgrounds,  shops  at  which  cheap 
luxuries  are  provided  at  cost  prices,  recreation  nails,  <&c. 

On  the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  the  system  say  that  the  long  hours  and  the 
night  work  sap  the  vitality  of  the  g;irla.  The  nulls  admit  that  when  they  come  to 
physical  maturity,  say  20  to  22,  iti&i  work  rapidly  deteriorates,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  this  fact  alone  may  be  taken  as  an  indictment  of  the  system.  Meanwhue  it  is 
pcnnted  out  that  the  companies  have  for  the  last  two  years  been  paying  dividends 
of  50  per  cent  and  higher.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  disciiss  the 
ethics  of  the  system,  but  as  an  ethicsklly  wrong  system  is  in  the  long  run  likely  to  be 
uneconoodcal  also,  it  becomes  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  point  in  passing. 

As  a  result  of  the  constantlv  changing  labour  in  cotton  spinning  mills,  the  standard 
oC  efficiency  is  low.  It  is  said,  that  on  an  average  two  girls  in  Japan  do  the  work  of  one 
in  £ngland[,  and  even  then  there  is  greater  waste  and  poorer  output.  The  girls  are 
put  in  charge  of  a  machine  before  they  are  in  any  way  competent,  and  before  they 
nave  time  to  acquire  practical  skill,  in  most  cases,  they  leave  the  mill.  It  might  be 
thought  that  as  the  Japanese  have  been  used  to  weaving  with  hand  looms  and  are 
oatuiall^  deft  with  the  fingers,  they  would  bring  a  natural  aptitude  to  the  task,  but 
as  the  girls  will  not  come  to  work  in  a  mill  from  a  district  where  weaving  is  a  local 
industnr,  even  though  local  wages  are  poorer,  the  mills  have  to  obtain  their  labour 
from  otner  poorer  districts,  where  the  girls  have  no  natural  aptitude. 

As  the  girls  leave  the  mills  and  return  home  the  moment  they  have  saved  a  fair 
tmount  either  in  cash  or  in  clothes,  it  is  said  by  the  mills  that  to  raise  their  wages  is 
only  to  induce  titiem  to  return  earlier  than  ever.  An  impression  might  be  given  that 
they  are  well  paid.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  conditions  are  so  arouous  that 
in  most  cases  tne  girls  will  not  remain  a  minute  longer  than  they  can  help. 

To  sum  up,  the  working  of  Japanese  cotton  spinning  mills  is  based  on  a  theory  of 
maximum  output.  As  at  present  organised ,  the  efficiency  per  unit  of  labour  employed 
cannot  but  be  very  small.  The  only  resource  is  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  machinery. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately^  labour  is  very  cheap,  so  it  can  be  prodigally  used.  If 
the  dividends  paid  by  the  spinning  mills  are  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  system  is  a  very 
successful  one. 

The  position  with  regard  to  silk  is  very  similar  though  the  industry  has  not  been  so 
thorougUy  oiganised  on  factory  lines.  Wages  also  were  paid  yearly  m  advance  to  the 
parents  in  many  cases.    Monthly  pay  is  now  to  be  introaucea. 

£roimn^.--Japan  has  her  housing  problem,  though  perhaps  not  so  acute  as  in  the 
West  It  is  stated  that  the  population  of  Tokyo  has  been  growing  of  late  years,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  development  of  industry,  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  year,  while  housing 
accommodatum  ^ws  only  at  the  rate  of  30,000.  In  Osaka  the  growth  has  apparently 
been  less,  but  building  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  cost  of  material  and 
labour.  The  result  is  that  workmen  have  to  pay  rents  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
income. ,  They  may,  however,  go  into  lodgings.  Of  these  there  are  two  classes— the 
Qttlmkuya  or  lodging  house  and  uie  kichm-yado  or  dosa-house.  At  the  former  they  may 
be  cbaiged  15  to  24  yen  per  month  (say  ZOs.  to  48«.)  according  to  the  amount  of  rice 
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they  eat,  and  the  BurroundingB  are  respectable.  With  rcjgard  to  the  doss-houfles  I  pro- 
pose to  g^ve  some  details  from  a  report  of  the  Osaka  Municipaility  on  CfMiditione  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Osaka.  Conditions  in  Tokyo  and  other  big  centres  may  then  be 
inferred. 

Doss-house. — ^Doss-houses  are  not  allowed  within  the  city  of  Oeaka.  They  therelMe 
cluster  round  the  outskirts.  In  April,  1918,  theie  were  80  of  tiiem.  Detailed  inves- 
tigation showed  that  47  were  accommodating  3,527  persons,  mainly  *' coolies.'*  These 
were  earning  on  the  average  70  or  80  sen  (say  Is.  6tf.  to  Is.  M.)  per  day.  They  paid 
chaiges  to  the  doss-house  keeper  of  5  sen  for  lodf^g,  4^  sen  for  bedding,  '^  sen  for  light, 
10  sen  in  all.  For  this  three  persons  could  get  a  room  of  two  mats  (say  36  square  feet). 
Food  and  cookii^  the  lodgers  attended  to  themselves.  According  to  the  report  the 
people  concerned  are  composed  of  the  riffraff  of  the  country.  They^  have  no  idea  of 
hygiene.  When  they  have  money  they  eat  and  drink  to  excess  and  if  it  rains  for  two 
succeeding  d^ys  and  they  can  not  get  work,  they  are  on  the  ver^  of  starvation  and 
are  turned  out  into  the  street,  though  a  charitable  doss-house  piopnetor  may  lend  them 
a  mat  to  camp  on  there. 

The  number  of  people  living  this  life  doubled  in  four  years  of  the  war,  and  though  at 
present  the  total  figures  are  not  great,  the  rapidity  of  growth  has  roused  the  concern 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  who  recognise  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  neople  drifting  into  such  surroundings  and  the  children  growing  up  in  them. 
As  the  lack  of  houses  is  a  contributing  cause  to  the  growth  of  these  doenng  places,  the 
erection  of  houses  is  recognised  as  a  prime  necessity. 

Shtms. — The  problem  of  the  slums  in  the  principal  cities  is  also  enpiging  attention. 
The  question  is  one  for  an  expert,  and  no  very  reliable  data  are  available  at  present. 
It  appears  clear,  however,  that  the  slums  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe.  Nasoya,  Moji,  and 
elsewhere  are  growing.  The  conditions  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  areaoful.  In  places 
there  is  but  one  privy  to  ten  houses,  cleaned  out  two  or  three  times  a  month.  (Some 
of  the  houses  have  no  flooring  but  the  bare  etaih  and  are  quite  unventilated.)  The 
inhabitants  are  in  the  main  enga^^ed  in  degrading  occupations — ^rag  picking,  the  re- 
moval of  night  soil,  begging,  stc^ing,  and  thieving.  They  live  hke  the  inn  servant 
in  David  Copperfield  on  '* broken  vittles,'^  damaged  and  condenmed  food.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  houses  in  the  slums  of  O^ka  is  admitted  to  be  556  and  the  population  3,000,  but 
the  true  figures  are  probably  higher.  A  municipal  report  of  1911  showed  that  1.100 
houses  were  then  letting  at  a  monthly  rental  of  one  and  half  yen  (3«. )  and  honaed 
about  4,000  persons.  Pouce  figures,  however,  gave  the  number  of  houses  at  2,225 ,  with 
7,700  persons.    The  slum  population  of  Tokyo  is  given  at  20,000. 

These  are  dwellings  of  tne  poorest  of  the  poor.  Conditions  of  the  better  class  poor 
are  of  course  much  improved,  out  leave  mncn  to  be  desired .  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  evil  appears  to  be  palliated  by  tiie  Japanese  family  system,  by  which  the  destitute 
have  a  call,  which  is  rarely  denied,  on  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  the  family,  so 
that  it  is  only  the  waifs  and  strays  and  the  eta  (former  outcast  class)  that  find  their  way 
into  the  very  poorest  quarters.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
family  system  will  stand  the  strain  of  industrialism,  and  there  are  signs  that  With  the 
growth  of  her  industry  attendant  problems  are  ^wing  that  demand  attention. 

Factory  law. — ^The  fights  of  the  workman  received  little  attention  till  1916,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  protect  his  interests  in  the  Pactorv  Law.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this 
act  appears  to  be  very  beneficia],  but  its  practical  value  is  serkmsly  diminished  at 

? resent  by  numerous  exceptions.  It  does  not  apply  to  fisctories  employing  lees  than 
5  i>ersons  unless  the  work  is  dar^rous  or  unhealthy,  nor  to  worn  not  employing 
motive  power  or  engaged  in  work  of  a  sunple  description.  Normal  working  hours 
are  fixea  at  12,  but  this  limitation  need  not  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  factories 
employing  only  male  operatives  over  15  years  of  age.  Further,  an  extension  to  14 
hours  is  allowed  to  filatures  or  factories  turning  out  silk  goods  until  19RI .  No  person 
under  15 and  no  female  is  to  be  emploved  en  night  work  (between  10 p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.), 
but  this  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  till  19X^  in  case  the  night  work  is  divided  into  two 
riiifts,  and  cotton  spinning  mills  are  exempted  till  1931.  Whilo  these  exemptions  are 
in  force  employees  must  be  allowed  two  to  four  holidavs  per  month.  Certain  restric- 
tions apply  to  the  employment  of  women  in  maternity.  Workers  who  are  injured, 
except  by*  flagrant  neglect,  are  entitled  to  relief  in  the  form  of  half  wages  for  three 
months  and  one-tliird  after.  Disabled  workmen  are  entitled,  in  addition,  on  recovery, 
to  compensation  ^'aning  from  30  to  170  days*  wage^.  In  case  of  death,  employera 
must  pav  170  days*  wages  and  at  least  ten  yen  f  £1  >  to  funeral  expenses. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  is  very  moilest  in  its  scope.  An  examination  of  its 
provisions  discloees  more  eloquentlv'  than  the  most  laboursd  amment  the  hard« 
ships  of  the  Japanese  worker.  No  ^ubt  the  act  will  be  amended  as  time  goes  on, 
but  vested  interests  are  so  strong  that  progress  is  Kkely  to  be  slow.  There  is  always 
the  initial  difiictilty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  amendments  of  this  doioiptioa 
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by  legJsiaUoii.  Picce-worken  at  once  object  to  restriction  of  their  hoiua  of  work 
if  it  DMaiiB  temporarily  that  their  eamiDgs  may  decrease.  The  small  factory  owner 
with  little  capital  is  little  concerned  in  tlie  future  efficiency  of  labour  if  he  baa  to 
pay  the  imxaediate  price  in  the  failure  of  his  worka.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  real 
prop  CBS  can  only  go  naad  in  hand  with  the  oHisolidation  of  industry  and  the  growth 
ci  the  up-to-date  factory  on  modem  lines. 

Ijobnur  Unions. — ^Trade  unions  are  at  the  moment  nonexistent  and  under  the 
present  law  would  have  little  power  if  formed.  Thev  are  not  ill^al,  but  th^e  exists 
a  clause  in  the  Law  of  Public  Security  making  it  illegal  to  instigate  a  strike.  Lib- 
erally interpreted,  this  does  not  hinder  workmen  from  striking  and,  in  fact,  they 
do  f^tiike,  but  it  hampers  oiganiaed  action.  Moreoveri  there  is  a  well-grounded 
snsiHcion  that  tlie  autnorities  have  hitheato  passively  obetnicted  the  formation  of 
trade  unions.  An  application  in  1914  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  promoters 
were  men  devmd  of  means,  education,  and  credit,  and  hence  disqualified  to  form  a 
trade  union. 

It  is  eaid  that  the  Japanese  workman  baa  not  the  general  ability  to  form  trade 
unions,  that  he  doss  not  particularly  want  them,  and  ubat  he  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  thein  if  he  bad  them;  that  he  would  be  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  agitators > 
To  encoiirage  trade  unions  would  be  like  putting  lethal  weapons  into  the  luuids  ol 
bahcB  and  infants. 

At  this  stage  a  certain  section  of  capital  has  put  forward  the  principle  of  kindly 
treatment  (onjo-ehugi).    The  employer  is  to  regard  the  employee  as  a  dependant 
whom  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  nis  duty,  to  treat  kindly.    The  employee's  welfare 
is  to  be  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  his  employer  and  is  to  outweigh  other  considera- 
tkms — always  provided  the  Iwisinesa  does  not  suffer.    In  the  resulting  cordial  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  the  need  for  labour  unions  di8a|>T)ears.    To  all  this 
the  opponents  of  the  theory  say  that,  as  it  is  bused  on  the  good  will  of  the  employer 
and  has  no  legal  sanction,  it  is  very  beautiful  in  principle  but  impossi)>]o  of  practice. 
The   cause  of  labour  is  championed  by  an  orgaoiaatioa  known  as  the  Yuaikai 
(Friendly  Society).    This  was  formed  in  1912  by  a  Mr.  Bunji  Suauki,  graduate  <.! 
law  ol  the  Tokyo  University,  who  is  at  present  attending  the  Labour  Conference  in 
Europe.     The  society  is  hampered  by  a  want  of  fimda,  as  its  raembei-ship  in  s.naal] 
and  It  has  to  rely  on  a  ten  sen  (2^.)  subscription  collected  monthly  from  members. 
from  which  has  to  be  deducted  the  printing  expenses  of  its  magazine  ("Labour  and 
Industry")-    Its  objects  are  to  or^axdse  labour  and  obtain  an  amelioration  of  its 
working  conditioiis  by  the  education  and  assistance,  monetary  and  otherwise,  of 
the  wononen  and  to  mediate  in  labour  disputes. 

Or%inally  formed  as  a  imffer  between  eapital  and  labour,  the  Friendly  Society 
has  recently  oome  out  simply  and  solely  as  the  representative  of  labour.  Another 
organization  has  been  formed,  known  as  the  Kodo  Kyokai  (Labour  Association), 
which  claims  that  it  will  be  identified  exclusively  with  neither  side,  but  will  act  as 
the  impartial  advocate  of  either  as  jiecessity  arises. 

Such  was  the  jrasition  at  the  end  of  1918.  The  early  months  of  1919  have  witnessed 
a  sudden  burst  of  public  interest  in  the  subiect  of  labour.  It  is  hardly  i)OSBible  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  or  periodical  without  finding  some  discussion  of  the  disabilities  of 
labour,  the  cost  of  living,  the  need  of  labour  unions  and,  ranging  further  afield,  the 
Question  of  universal  simrage  and  the  meaning,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
oemocracy.  A  measure  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uiet  by  the  Government 
reducing  the  sufTrage  tax  qualification  from  ten  yen  (£1)  per  year  to  two  or  three  yen 
(4$.  or  &.)  ner  yeax.  At  present,  critics  contend  that  only  some  2  per  cent  of  the 
population  nave  the  suffra^. 

At  the  same  time  questions  have  been  asked  in  the  Diet  as  to  the  Government 
policy  towards  trade  unions  and  a  small  section  of  politicianB  have  fathered  the  cause 
of  labour.  Their  plan  of  action  would  ai>pear  to  be  threefold:  (1)  having  obtained 
Government  approval,  to  make  a  small  beginning  by  the  formation  of  trade  unions 
within  the  laiger  factories  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  workmen  and  the  management 
of  smaller  factorie^;  (2)  to  form  a  labour  Society  to  study  the  experience  of  other 
CDTiiitries,  translate  literature,  and  investigate  actual  conditions;  (3)  to  assist  the 
mobility  of  labour  ey  the  formation  ol  labour  exchan^  in  important  centres. 

Primitive  ff%tiida. — Though  there  are»  as  said,  no  unions  or  associations  of  Japanese 
workm^m,  irregular  groups  exist  of  unskilled  workmen  under  oyakata  or  ''bosses." 
Ordinary  worlonen  are  divided  into  dolata.  or  coolies,  the  ''hewers  and  drawers  of 
wood,  *'  and  teUudui^  the  helper  or  doer  of  oud  jobs,  one  grade  higher  than  the  dokata. 
These  unskilled  workmea  are  frequently  grouped  round  an  oyakata  as  state<l. 
the  local  boss  or  chief.  He  acts  as  a  tio  between  the  employer  seeking  labour  and 
the  workmen  seeking  employment.  He  frequently  acts  as  foreman  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  for  the  work  done.    In  this  way  he  is  useful  to  both  pai  ties. 
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From  htB  position  the  oyakata  ie  able  to  exercise  conaiderable  influence  among- 
the  workmen  to  whom  he  can  grant  or  refuse  employment.  The  poflition  carries 
responsibilities  with  it,  and  he  is  expected  to  assist  those  who  are  in  trouble  whether 
by  feeding:  them  when  ill  or  finding  occupation  for  them  when  unemployed.  Any 
member  of  his  gang  has  a  claim  on  tiim.  In  many  cases  bosses  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  in  touch  with  each  other  and  can  send  labour  from  one  district  to 
another. 

These  groups  exist  among  miners,  and  it  is  said  that  a  mi  ner  who  is  in  distross  through 
no  particular  fault  of  his  own  can  always  find  assistance  in  one  form  or  another  from 
the  head  oyakata  of  his  district.  An  undeserving  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  be  found  out  very  soon  and  to  have  rough  justice  meted  out  to  him.  This  brings 
us  to  another  aspect  of  the  system.  The  social  duties  so  far  outlined  as  bein^  carried 
out  by  the  oyakata  are  admirable  in  theory  and  in  an  imorganized  state  of  industry 
they  fulfil  a  very  useful  purpose,  but  the  merits  of  the  system  are  discounted  by  serioiis 
shortcomings. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  irresponsible,  reckless,  and  lawless  man  to  join  such  a 
group.  In  return  for  the  protection  he  acquires,  he  has  to  sink  his  own  personality 
and  embrace  the  quarrels  of  his  boss,  righteous  or  otherwise.  As  the  boM  is  known 
as  the  oyakata  or  oyabun,  both  meaning  parent,  so  he  is  the  hohun,  or  child.  When 
his  chief  makes  a  call  on  him  he  has  not  to  argue,  but  to  act. 

The  q uarrels  that  arise  are  ^nerally  over  spheres  of  influ  ence.  A  gang  will  acquire, 
or  claim  that  it  has  acquired,  the  prescriptive  ri^ht  to  all  contracts  within  s  certain 
vaguely  marked  territory.  Unfortimately,  there  is  rarely  agreement  as  to  its  limits. 
One  group  A  will  consider  that  another  B  is  encroaching  on  its  preserves,  and  then 
A's  chief  will  call  on  his  *  *  children  "  to  fight  for  their  rights.  Unless  the  police  inter* 
vene  in  time  there  will  then  be  bloodshed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  pohce  hesitate 
to  interfere  while  there  is  possibility  of  compromise,  and  frequently  the  matter  is 
settled  by  the  payment  of  '^compensation.'* 

This  liability  to  take  up  the  parent's"  quarrel,  right  or  wrong,  is  a  heavy  one, 
and  peace-loving  workmen  are  likely  to  fight  shy  of  throwing  in  their  fortunes  with 
local  chiefs.  It  is  the  gambler  and  waster  that  is  attracted,  and  the  system  tends  to 
fall  into  discredit.  The  employer  of  labour,  too,  finds  the  existence  of  these  noups 
somewhat  of  a  mixed  blessing.  He  may  not  wish  to  submit  to  tiie  monopoly  oi  such 
a  ^up  and  may  wish  to  bring  in  laboiu'  from  outside.  The  boss  whose  sphere  is 
being  infringed  has  then  to  be  ''squared."  In  fact,  on  a  bi^  piece  of  work  the  amount 
of  blackmail  that  has  to  be  p3dd  may  be  a  by  no  means  negbgible  item  in  costs.  Both 
the  employer,  therefore,  and  the  steady  workman  are  interested  in  the  removal  of 
the  abuses  at  least  of  the  parent-child  system ,  and  as  a  "farmer ''  of  labour  the  oyakata 
is  being  replaced  by  the  labour  excnange,  public  or  private.  The  term  oyakata 
is  now  also  used  generally  of  a  foreman,  and  it  is  probaole  that  the  more  autocratic 
powers  will  entirely  disappear  with  time. 

In  passing,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  nothing  approachins^ 
democratic  government  within  the  group.  The  gang  has  to  obey  its  chief  and  thoum 
a  chief  who  did  not  act  up  to  the  code  such  as  it  exists  would  soon  find  his  band  melt* 
ing,  yet  he  is  despotic  within  his  little  kingdom.  It  follows  that  the  outlook  of  the^ 
group  is  of  the  narrowest.  It  is  more  concerned  in  defending  its  fancied  rights  from 
outside  encroachment  than  in  furthering  the  cause  of  labour  generally,  and  as  a  mean» 
of  bettering  conditions  it  is  too  isolated  to  effect  anything,  even  if  the  conception  of 
Buch  an  aim  occurred  to  it. 

PaBT  III. — CJONCLUSIONS. 

A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  conditions  in  Japan  at  the  present  day  and  those 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  lK>th  cases  we  see  the 
factory  system  taking  the  place  of  the  domestic  system,  and  the  attendant  evils  which 
are  now  coming  into  prominence  in  Japan  are  similar  to  those  which  were  experienced 
in  England .  '"He  (tne  labourer)  had  to  sell  his  labour  in  a  market  in  whidi  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  would  have  given  him  a  poor  pittance  even  ifthey  had  worked 
freely.  But  he  had  not  the  full  advantage  of  economic  freedom;  he  had  no  efficient 
union  with  his  fellows;  he  had  neither  the  knowledge  of  the  market  nor  the  power 
of  holding  out  for  a  reserve  price  which  the  seller  of  commodities  has,  and  he  was 
urged  on  to  work  and  to  let  his  family  work  during  loi^  hours  and  under  unhealthy 
conditions.  This  reacted  on  the  efliciency  of  the  working  population,  and  therefore 
on  the  net  value  of  their  work,  and  therefore  it  kept  down  their  waces."  8u<^  was 
the  position  of  the  workman  in  England  according  to  Marshall  (Principles  of  Economics 
p.  749).  The  quotation  may  be  applied  word  for  word  to  the  conditions  in  Japan  at 
the  present  day. 
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I  hftve  tried  to  ahow  that  there  is  sood  reason  for  inferring  that  the  faults  of  Japanese 
Ubour  are  in  many  cases  attributable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  employee 
rorks  and  lives.  They  may  be  reduced  to  want  of  skill  (due  to  lack  of  training, 
itself  due  to  the  unsteadiness  of  labour),  to  absence  of  interest  in  the  work  done  (due 
to  absence  of  incentive),  to  want  of  concentration  (due  to  long  hours),  and  so  forth. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  causes  ^ven  in  brackets  are  alone  responsible,  but  that 
they  at  all  events  contribute,  and  in  a  word  that  labour  has  not  at  present  a  fair 
diance. 

It  does  not  follow  that  it  only  requires  the  raising  of  wag;es  or  greater  economic 
freedom  to  act  as  the  Open  Sestune  to  contentment  and  efficiency.  The  conditions 
are  so  complex  that  changes  must  come  slowly.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  conclude 
from  the  parallel  just  drawn  that  they  will  closely  follow  the  trend  of  events  in  England 
in  the  last  century.  The  Japanese  character  is  different  from  the  English'  and  what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  But  it  does  seem  that  the  reaUantion  that 
the  lot  of  the  working  classes  in  Japan  needs  to  be  bettered,  if  it  leads  to  a  removal 
of  the  disabilities  tmaer  which  they  are  suffering,  will  be  tne  means  of  raising  their 
standard  of  life  and  ultimately  their  standard  of  efficiency. 

On  rereading  what  I  have  written  in  this  memorandum  I  am  struck  with  a  fear 
that  I  have  overemphasized  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  It  is  well  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  number  of  factories  modeled  on  west^  lines  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
treatment  of  the  workman  in  these  appears  to  reach  a  comparanvdy  high  level.  They 
have  found,  as  ^  as  I  can  gatlier,  tnat  care  of  the  workman  pa3n9. 

Such  hcUmeB  can  not  but  have  a  high  influence  both  as  an  object  lesson  to  other 
wOTks,  and  also  as  teaching  the  workman  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  It  appears 
certain  therefore  that  the  reoi^nisation  of  industry  which  is  now  proceeding  and 
the  greater  powers  tfiat  follow  its  development  will  react  ^vorably  on  the  effiaency 
of  Japanese  labor. 


Oswald  Whitb, 
jBT.  S.  M,  Viee'ConsuL 


Avminz  A«— 'PaFmATioK. 


StatifltiGB  of  population  are  confessedly  incomplete. 

There  are  two  sets  of  fimires  to  dioose  from— tnose  based  on  return  of.  permanent 
d<muciles  and  those  basea  on  residence.  Taking  the  fanner  as  more  likely  to  ap- 
proximate to  reality,  we  get — 

1898 43,764,000 

1903...: 46,733,000 

1908 49,589,000 

1913 53,363,000 

These  returns  show  that  the  population  is  increasing  steadily,  and  is  probably  now 
in  the  nei^borhood  of  57,000,000. 

T^e  two  sexes  are  about  equally  represented,  the  1913  figures  being  26,965,000 
males  and  26,398,000  females. 

\s  regards  occupation,  there  are  no  statistics.  In  10  years  ending  1912  the  number 
of  farmers'  families  increased  from  5,359,000  to  5,438,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
families  from  8,364,000  to  9,430^000.  Families  other  than  farming  thus  increased 
from  3,005,000  to  3,992,000.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  farming  class  forms 
at)out  60  per  cent  of  the  population  (one  authority  gives  65  per  cent),  but  that  it  is. 
not  growing  as  ^t  as  other  clashes.  This  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  supply 
of  land  is  limited,  and  though  the  growth  of  population  is  likely  to  cause  more  intensive 
culture  and  to  bring  into  cultivation  land  not  previously  profitable,  the  country  can 
only  absorb  a  portion  of  the  ^wth  of  farmers'  families,  the  surplus  overflowing  into 
other  occupations  or  emigratmg. 

Forty  per  cent  of  a  population  of  57,000,000  would  be  about  23,000,000  to  be  appor> 
tioned  among  ofiicialaom,  commerce,  industry,  fisheries,  mining,  and  forestry.  The 
bulk  of  these,  say  20,000,000,  may  be  taken  as  constituting  the  classes  the  members 
01  which  live  directly  or  indirectly  by  commerce  and  industry.  The  population 
li\ing  in  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over  at  the  end  of  1913  aggregated  13,75B,000; 
of  20,000  and  over  9,259,000;  of  50,000  and  over  6,325,000.  Further  than  this  it  would 
be  idle  to  go. 
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Appendix  B. — ^Labob  in  Factobies. 

The  following  table  gives  information  as  to  the  labor  employed  in  factories  in  differ- 
ent industries  at  the  end  of  1916. 


Ooctipatiou. 


ToxtUe 

Machine  and  tool... 

Chemical 

Food  and  drink 

Miscellaneous 

Electrical 

Gas 

Metal  retlnoiles 

Grand  total 

A pproxi mate  percentage . 


Operatives. 


Over  16. 


Male. 


03,3RQ 

135,049 

80,177 

45,107 

64.024 

3,111 

1,550 

1A»652 


Female. 


460.735 

9,340 

33,513 

8,371 

29>44S 

9 

Gl 

1,912 


437,865 


40 


543,:i89 


50 


Over  12,  un- 
der 16. 


Male. 


4,557 
4.166 
5,550 
740 
4,461 


5 

79 


19,564 


Fo- 


77,288 
842 

4,867 
532 

4,154 


26 


87,709 


8 


Under  12. 


Male. 


177 
72 

820 
16 

114 


1,203 


Fe- 
male. 


4,395 

8 

358 

17 

298 


10 


5,671 


(C) 


Total. 


B£ale. 


97,020 

189,287 

86^547 

45,8«9 

18,699 

3.111 

l.o64 

16,635 


468,633  636,660 


40 


Female. 


Labsm^. 


Male. 


542,418 

10^190 

39,233 

8.910 

33,900 

9 

61 

I.OIS 


60 


ie> 
male. 


«,O90 

10,741 

9,736 

4,378 

7.360 

?10 

105 

4,013 


5,5IQ 

1.027 

2.313 

2.749 

1,050 

1* 

23 

746 


48,723  I  13,516 


78 


I 


22 


At  the  risk  of  tiresome  reiteration,  it  is  necessary  to  caution  against  placing  too  marh 
reliance  on  these  statistics,  but  so  tar  as  the  figures  go,  they  seem  to  show  that  of  the 
workpeople  emi)loyed  in  factories  10  per  cent  are  children  under  15  (14  according 
to  Western  reckoning)  and  0.6  per  cent  are  under  12  (11  according  to  Western  reckon- 
ing) :  58  per  cent  are  females.    Of  the  labourers  7S  ,per  cent  are  men  and  22  women. 

The  following  are  figur&i  for  factories  run  by  Government  offices  (1916): 

Over  14:  Percent 

Male ; 125,887 

Female 31,963 

Under  14: 

Male 20 

Female 203 

Total: 

Male 125,907           80 

Female 32,166            20 

Labourers: 

Male : 4,634           82 

Female l.O.'iS           18 

Here  child  labour  under  14  is  negligible.  In  siinilar  figures  for  1912  it  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  2  per  cent 

Few  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  labour  in  "cottage  industries."  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  percentage  of  female  and  child  labour  is.  from  the  nature  of  tiie  ease, 
high.  The  numbers  employed  must  be  far  in  excess  of  those  working  in  factories. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  factory  employee  devotea  all  his  time  to  the  work, 
much  of  the  work  done  in  the  homes  is  done  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupation. 
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Ansmux  G. — Bskjvuit  nrro  thx  Cost  or  Living  bt  Dbpabtmsnt  of  Aoaicuii- 

Ton^  GoxiODGB  Jbi«i>  iNDUGmnr  in  Udl2. 

The  enauixy  wm  conducted  among  ihe  workmen  in  factories  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, tne  pay  in  which  is  comparatively  high. 


Dolly  wage 
(sen). 

Total. 

Dally  wage  (sen). 

Totel. 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

Kumberof  bmillw 

1 
2 

105 

3.6 
369.5 

13.06 

7.50 

20.66 

2^16080 

106 

176 

3.4 
598.4 

15.66 

6.04 

21.60 

8,801.60 

260 

3.7 
958.3 

18.18 

6.98 

24.16 

6,887.40 

864             887 

4.8             3.9 
1,747.2      1,509.3 

21.10          23.04 

3.36           2.70 

21.46         26.78 

8,604.00  10,344.51 

1,186 

.Ufruf  number  af  peiMnsiB 

Total  nnmber  of  persona 

4,813.2 

.V'-'Dse  monthly  leoDfpta  of 
Heftdof  (amity  (yen) 

11.40 

4.50 

15.00 

IBwOO 

Xrtt%»  moDttily  neeipta  €d 
t^mUj  (yfB) 

Axxna  mcntbly  reoefpta  of 
funflyCfeD) 

1,186.20 

TouJ  receipta  monthly    of 
koiUeafBfterflewed  (yea) . . 

30,007.51 

Daily  wage  (yen). 

Total. 

Orand 

1.00 

• 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

total. 

Smnbn  nf  faiRiHf» 

MB 

4.3 
606.6 

26.58 

2.80 

29.47 

6,718.26 

OO 

4.6 
455.4 

31.14 

3.81 

34.66 

8,4SL3I 

45 

4.7 
301.5 

36.86 

2:0r 

38.77 

1,744.66 

25 

8.» 

137.5 

35.00 

6.22 

41.31 

1,088;  76 

3 

4.8 
14.4 

36.50 

30.60 
lOt^iO 

1 

4.0 

4.0 

48.20 
e.800 
60.00 
60.00 

886 

1.627 

Avrraea  number  of  peraona  in 

Total  immber  of  peraons 

Awaa   monthlV  receipta   of 
beaacrf  (amily  (yen) 

1,608.4 

ATwaae   moothly   r«oeipt3   of 

ftnifly  (yfJl)      ^  ...  ^ 

ATecage  ^monthly  raoeipla  of 
funiiy(vei&> 

Total  reoelpts  monthly  of  fami- 
lieiiBtar%i0ved(y«n) 

11,088.44 

43,270bl5 

I7eo«100misnm8il1y2a.0)d.   (1912.) 

ArPCNon  D. — Oowr  of  Liviwo — ^An  Actoai,  Budgkt. 

X  18  employed  as  an  outdoor  servant  in  a  Government  office.  He  ia  48  vears  of 
tee.  and  was  in  his  younger  days  a  ship's  carpenter.  He  ia  married  and  nas  five 
^idren,  four  male  aged  21, 19, 11,  9,  and  one  female  aged  22. 

Family  monthly 
Income  (yen). 

Pother 17 

Eldest  Bon 30 

Second  son 15 

Daughter 20 


Total. 


82 


Expenditure*  (monthly)  (averMed  over  the  twelve  months): 

lUce 40 

Salt  and  soy 3 

Other  food -  9 

Sake  and  tobacco l ' 7 

Fuel 4J 

Scho<^fees 3 

Clothes 5 

Rent 6 


Yen.  FtfCMit* 
48.7 
3.6 
11.0 
8.5 
5.5 
3.6 
&0 
6.0 


76 
Balance  for  sundries 6 


93.0 
7.0 


Tbtal 

31700— 21— PT I ^12 


82        100. 0 
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The  expenditure  on  sake  and  tobaccx>  is  relatively  high,  while  that  on  ''other  food  '* 
appears  inadequate.  If  we  include  sake  and  tobacco  in  lood  we  get  a  total  expenditure 
for  food  on  71.8  per  cent.    Rent  is  low. 

N.  B. — As  a  single  instance,  the  above  budget  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  aigument.    It  is  merely  given  as  oeing  a  typical  case. 

Appendix  E. — Laboub  ity  Mines. 

The  principal  mines  are:  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  generally  in  com- 
bination of  two  or  more;  and  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum. 

The  output  of  1916  was  approximately:  y 

Gold ounces  troy..  254,000 

Silver do....  5,809.000 

Copper tons. .  100, 000 

Lead do 11,000 

Zinc do 38,000 

Pig  iron metric  tons. .  81, 000 

Coal do....  22,902,000 

Petroleum  (crude) gallons..  100,000,000 

1916  was,  however,  an  exceptional  year  as  regards  the  output  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  output  of  copper  in  1912  was  61,000  tons  and  of  zinc  are  about  32,000  tons. 

Miners  employed  were  in  1916: 

Metal 139,175 

Nonmetal 15,430 

Coal 197,907 

Total 352,512 

Putting  these  figures  together,  we  get  an  output  of  coal  per  person  employed  of 
116  metnc  tons. 

The  shifts  worked  were: 

Metal 86,081,301 

Nonmetal 4,030,517 

Coal 47,338,338 


wounds  are  those  requiring  30  davs  or  more  treatment.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rou^ 
basis  of  calculation.  No  doubt  the  mine  doctor  uses  his  discretion  as  to  the  exact 
classification  of  each  case.  The  majority  of  the  deaths  and  severe  wounds  were 
caused  by  the  falling  in  of  ro<^  and  sides. 

Appendix  F. — ^Repbesentattts  Opinions. 

A  few  representative  opinions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Japanese  labour  which  I  have 
obtained  from  experts  wno  are  in  a  position  to  judge  may  be  of  interest.  The  first 
is  from  a  mining  engineer  in  charge  of  a  ^old  mine.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  by  way 
of  preface,  that  the  conditions  in  gold  mines  are  better  than  those  in  copper  mines, 
which  acain  compare  favourably  with  coal  mines.  In  the  latter,  the  treatment  d 
the  men  oy  the  smaller  mines  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Apart  from  the  long  ahifti» 
care  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  is  very  small.  On  the  other  side  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  miner  himself  is  singularly  callous  to  danger.  This  in  itself,  hoiwever. 
is  partly  an  indication  that  he  is  working  under  bad  conditions.  (In  Appendix  IS 
some  details  as  to  the  labour  in  mines  are  given.) 

The  opinion  is,  in  part,  as  followe— 

^''1  find  him  exceptionally  cheerful  and  willing,  and,  conoidering  hia  rate  of  pay, 
fairly  efficient. 

''He  appears  to  be  more  honest  than  the  average  run  of  workers;  that  is,  he  dose 
not  pilfer  every  little  thing  he  finds  lying  about. 

"His  phvsical  strength  and  lifting  powers  are  leas  than  Westerners,  but  he  aeenit 
to  have  at  least  the  same  powers  of  endurance  on  lighter  work. 

''As  a  rule  he  is  willing  to  learn  new  methods,  and  quickly  picks  them  up  if  he  ia 
shown  exactly  what  to  do. 

^'Owinj;  to  his  lack  of  originality  and  ideas,  the  slightest  change  in  the  routine 
throws  him  out  of  gear,  and,  as  a  rational  idea  never  seema  to  suggest  itself  to  *^  * 
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^  will  do  the  most  extnocdiittry  thiags  if  left  to  himaelf ;  theieloie,  plenty  of  super- 
vidon  by  experienced  men  is  needed. 

"He  ii  legoltt  *t  hie  woik  and  temperate  in  his  habita.  AJbo  he  aavea  his  money; 
ooost  of  the  men  heie  have  accounts  in  the  Peat  Office  Saving  Bank. 

"They  love  to  work  in  laige  parties,  when  they  pass  more  time  playing  and  sinsing 
than  working.  I  find  that  two  men  working^  togetner  give  die  most  satimction,  bu^ 
of  coune,  there  are  times  when  a  laige  gang  is  necessary  to  do  a  job. 

"To  sum  up,  I  find  him  on  routine  work  as  good  and  efficient  as  most  other  work- 
men, but,  on  construction,  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  constantly  varying,  below 
the  avecBge.'' 

The  medianic. — ^Anodier  gentleman  with  a  sood  experience  of  machine  tools,  their 
use  and  manufacture,  ^ving  his  opinion  of  t£e  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  mechanic, 
lUtee  that  he  regards  him  as  inferior  to  the  average  British  mechanic.    He  continues: 

"In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  stick  at  his  work  as  well  as  Europeans,  and  has 
frequent  periods  of  'rest'  during  the  day.  There  is  also  the  usual  periodical  visits 
to  *his  native  country,'  or  absence  owing  to  sickness  or  death  of  his  numerous  rela- 
tives, and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  25  per  cent  of  his  working  value,  as  regards 
time,  is  lost  owing  to  these  causes. 

"When  he  is  at  work  he  seems  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  interest  in  his  occupation, 
bat,  generally  speaking,  requites  a  great  amount  of  watching,  as  he  has  very  little 
initiative,  and  i!  anything  goes  wronp;  is  dependent  upon  supmor  labour  to  put  him 
Tig^t  again.  For  this  reason  it  is  noticeable  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  *  charge 
hands'  or  foremen  connected  with  Japanese  works  than  are  usually  employed  else- 
where. He  also  has  a  very  poor  idea  of  accuracy,  and  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
working  to  such  fine  limits  as  are  rec<ttiiized  elsewhere. 

"Since  the  commencement  of  the  European  war  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for 
mechanics  in  Japan,  and  various  classes  of  labourers  have  been  taken  into  the  works 
ind  trained  up  as  mechanics.  These  represent  possibly  the  poorest  class  of  mechanics, 
is  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  engineering  knowleage  are  very  limited.  Amonsst 
the  better  class  of  works,  however,  the  labour  seems  to  be  of  a  higher  class,  as  the 
employers  try  to  keep  their  experienced  hands  as  long  ss  possible,  and  pay  bonuses 
lefiularly  to  attain  this  object  These  experienced  men  seem  to  compare  very  fttvour- 
abiy  wiUi  European  labour,  and  the  quahty  of  their  work  is  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
thoQ^  their  product  for  a  given  number  of  working  hours  does  not  equal  that  of 
Biittth  mechamos. 

"They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  amount  of  stamina. 

"One  thing  whidi  is  very  mudi  in  his  favour  is  his  adaptability.  He  is  keen  on 
finding  out  how  to  operate  mm  machines,  and  is  always  ready  to  welcome  up-to-date 
meth(^  or  madiines.  If  he  is  put  in  charge  of  a  new  machine  which  will  produce 
tvice  the  amount  of  work  as  his  previous  one,  he  is  quite  pleased  with  the  result. 
Unfortunately,  sudi  new  madiines -are  rarely  kept  up  to  their  average  wtvking  capac- 
ity, and  gradually  the  output  becomes  leas  and  less,  until  they  become  little  better 
than  the  older  types. 

"Many  of  the  mechanics  in  the  smaller  works  will  spend  hours  polishing  up  bright 
psrtfl  of  work,  or  machines,  and  will  ignore  entirely  the  question  of  accuracy,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  of  greater  importance  than  mere  appearance. 

"Japanese  workmen  do  not  pay  so  mnch  attrition  to  the  care  of  their  machines  as 
they  ougjit  to  do;  there  does  not  appw  to  be  any  regular  rule  about  cleaning  them 
down  periodically,  as  in  Great  ]mitain,  consequently  deterioration  is  very  rapid. 
Moreover,  they  are  inclined  to  be  careless  in  the  handling  of  their  machines,  and  it 
19 1  common  sight  to  see  handles  broken  off,  screws  and  nuts  missing,  sliding  surfaces 
badly  scratdied,  and  theeeneral  appearance  of  the  machines  'sloppy'  and  neglected." 

An  expert  on  one  of  the  finishing  procensos  in  cotton  textiles,  who  was  training 
higher  dass  workmen,  expressed  to  me  an  opinion  to  the  following  effect:  He  found 
the  men  whom  he  was  training  too  esfer  to  rush  at  a  job.  When  learning  a  new 
method  of  running  a  machine,  they  did  not  wait  for  details,  but  just  iiunped  at  the 
general  idea  without  trying  to  reason  the  why  aud  the  wherefore  of  tne  work  to  be 
done.  He  gathered  the  immession  that  the  genend  idea  was  to  take  the  manual 
labour  as  easy  as  possible.  They  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  take  notes  too  much, 
with  the  result  that  their  brains  never  developed  the  snbject.  They  were  apt  to  be 
careleas,  so  it  was  difficult  to  keep  to  a  standard.  The  number  of  men  per  machine 
and  the  number  of  ovemeers  was  hig|i.  Women  seemed  to  be  more  conscientious 
and  more  painstakinff. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  added  that  the  process  in  question  was  more  or 
len  new  to  Japan. 
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Annrx  a.— Texthk  IiABoun. 


Now,  that  the  problem  of  the  impfovement  of  labour  condition  is  bem^  no  heatedly 
disciiased,  the  class  of  capitalists  who  are  the  target  of  most  severe  criticism  are  the 
M>  or  80  cotton-spinning  eomp^nies  which  employ  about  130,000  operatives  and  are 
making  enormous  profits,  while  the  wages  they  pay  to  their  employees  are  com- 
paratively email.  Vow,  according  to  the  monthly  report  for  May  published  by  the 
Japan  Spinners*  Association,  the  average  daily  wt^es  of  the  workpeople  in  the  em- 
ploy of  43  cotton-spinning  companies  during  April  were  81  sen  for  men  and  58  een 
tor  females;  even  the  highest  wages  were  no  more  than  97  sen  in  the  case  of  men  and 
82  sen  in  the  case  of  women,  while  the  lowest  were  70  sen  for  men  and  41  son  for 
women. 

In  vievr  of  the  fact  that  those  women  who  are  engaged  in  weaving  cotton  flannel 
as  home  work  during  hours  they  can  spare  from  cooking  and  other  ordinary  houFe- 
hold  work  can  make  from  Yl  to  1. 60  per  diem,  the  wages  of  s^nine  oMtitiv^  are 
exceedingly  small.  But  operatives  are  of  many  kinds;  some  of  them  daily  attend 
the  factories,  bringing  their  food  with  them,  while  others  are  fed  by  their  employers; 
and  some  live  at  the  factory  dormitories  at  the  expewe  of  their  employers,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  consider  the  question  of  wages,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
detail.  The  follo*n-ing  figures  show  the  changes  in  annarage  xrages  in  each  half-yearly 
term  since  1914: 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males. 

Femaie:!. 

I914_Fif«(t  half 

Sen. 
48 
48 
30 
49 
49 

Sen. 
M 
M 
32 
31 
33 
» 

rM7— FIrtt  half 

Sen. 
5t 
67 

62 

TO 

m 

8<n. 
35 

SeeendhalL 

M 

101iH>First  half 

1918— I'lrst  half 

•i^ 

S^wni  half- 

Siscond  half. 

5! 

Mie— First  bair 

s; 

Sffooni  bslf. 

(Wages  subeeqaent  to  Apdl  last  ass  not  yet  puhUahed  by  the  monthly  rejjKut  Just  reforrod  to.) 


Owing  to  the  severe  criticism  aroused  by  the  cheapness  of  wages  paid  to  operatives^ 
the  spinning  companies  haae  dedtkd  to  ehamg^  ike  hmnt  on  tshick  Umr  jnMuhea  wm^eg  are 
cakulaUd,    Hitherto— 

(1)  Wages  paid  to  beginnem^from  35  o  45  sen  per  dient^have  been  also  taken  into 
account  in  calculathig  average  wages. 

(2)  At  present  prieee  the  iooA  given  operativea costs  30  sen  per  diem  lor  females  and 
32  or  33  for  males,  but  the  compames  chaive  <miy  10  sen  for  females  and  15  sen  for 
males,  the  balance,  IH  to  20  sen,  being  supplied  by  the  companies,  but  this  sum  has 
not  been  included  in  the  published  wages. 

(3)  Daring  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  aad  September  (the  hot  weather  in 
Japan)  50  to  60  sen  a  week  has  been  given  as  diligence  allowance  to  those  opemtives 
who  attend  work  without  missing  a  sins^le  day. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  each  half-yearly  teem  a  sum  of  5  yen  on  an  average  has  been  paid 
as  term-^nd  allowance. 

(o)  When  operatives  have  served  their  term  of  employment  of  2  or  3  yeais^  a  com- 
pleted service  bonus  of  about  15  yen  on  an  average  has  been  specially  granted. 

All  those  sums  were  not  included  in  the  wages  published  in  the  monthly  reports. 
'Tormar'  ^'a(7<38  which  were  published  were  low,  but  actual  wages  were  higher 
because  of  additional  sums  granted,  the  alleged  idea  of  the  spinning  companies  being 
that  it  was  necessary  to  koep  ^'formar '  wages  low  because  waj^  once  raised  wouki  be 
difilciilt  to  reduce  even  in  a  season  of  depression.  But  in  order  to  guard  themselves 
against  public  censure  they  now  think  it  a^l  visable  to  publish  '*actual''  wages,  including 
various  sums  paid  in  addition  to  regular  wages  and  also  the  various  indeases  in  wages 
which  they  have  efiec ted .  'J'hc  result  is  that  the  avenge  wages  during  May  published 
by  a  certain  company  were  1  yen  (as  against  81  sen  for  April)  for  men;  and  98  sen  (as 
against  58  sen  for  April)  for  females.  Bnt  now  that  prices  are  ''madly  high' '  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  so  enhanced,  1  yen  for  males  and  98  sen  for  females  are  by  no  means 
high  wa^cs,  however  complete  medical  and  other  accommodations  in  the  factories 
may  bo.  ospocially  in  those  days  when  the  spinning  companies  are  enjoying  literally 
a  golden  age.  Hy  publishing  actual  wages,  m  place  oi  * 'formal'^  wages,  as  they  useil 
to  do  before  May,  the  spinners  expose  themselves  to  the  chai7;c  that  they  do  this  in 
order  to  deceive  the  public  to  the  belief  that  they  have  raised  wages  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  have  recall y  done. 

CiiuowAi,  July  24lh. 
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Anhbz  B.— Adtanos  in  QFBBATnrss'  Waobs. 

In  the  first  half-yearly  tenn  of  the  year,  the  various  cotton  spinDing  compardes 
ucreMed  the  wages  of  their  operatives  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  decided  to  pay 
their  maintenance  in  money  acceding  to  <HiiVN)t  prices,  with  the  reeiUt  t^t  t^ 
avenge  rate  of  waees  of  workmen  from  June  onwards  has  considerably  increased. 
Wages  ol  male  handis  are  YX.0415  per  diem— an  increase  of  23  sen  compared  with  ^e 
preceding  month  and  of  about  40  sen  compared  with  the  tnme  period  oi  tile  preceding 
ymr;  while  thoee  of  female  hands  are  Y0.8051 — an  advance  of  about  22  sen  compared 
with  the  preceding  month  and  of  36.4  sen  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Chugwai,  July  g9th,  1919. 

Annbx  C. 

[Mr.  B.  Muto  on  labour  and  the  ftiture  of  Japanese  cotton  spinning.] 

Jul,  tSrd  July,  1919, 

In  the  coune  of  his  speech  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Kanegaf  uchi  Cot- 
ton Spinning  Co,,  held  on  the  32nd  instant,  Mr.  Muto  made  the  following  remarks: 
^  "The  inipiovement  of  labour  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nsti<H>s  will  be  a  ^ve  jiroblem  m  future.  Notbing  defimte  can  be  said  about  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  In  this  matter  until  resolutions  have  been  passed  at  the  Washington 
conference  in  October.  Bui  I  beHeve  some  exception  will  be  recognized  in  favour  of 
Japan,  although  such  long  hours  as  aro  in  force  at  {NPesent  will  not  be  permitted. 
According  to  tne  Ja{)anese  factory  law,  aH  night  work  is  permitted  for  12  years  more, 
bat  this  tune  of  firace  wiH  ako  be  shortened  to  some  extent.  All  night  work  is  differ- 
entlv  inlerpveted  by  different  people.  In  England  it  means  from  G  p.  ra.  to  6  a.  m., 
▼bile  accc^diiie  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Berne  conference  it  means  from  10  p.  m« 
to  5  a.  m.  If  the  latier  view  is  to  be  followed,  J^iMoese  spinners  will  have  to  adopt  a 
double-shift  system  ef  8  houfs  eadi.  The  limitatioB  ol  workiag  hours  will  result  in 
reducing  the  present  productive  power  by  about  one-third — ^that  is,  supposing  the 
Bomber  of  spindles  owned  by  this  company  to  be  500^000,  the  same  result  will  be 
fanyught  about  as  if  we  lost  160,000  qpindles.  To  remedy  this,  it  is  necessary  to  increese 
the  number  of  spindles^  not  with  capital,  but  with  sums  laid  aside  by  the  company. 
But  labour  condBtionB  m  England,  America,  and  other  countries  are  likely  to  render 
management  of  busineflB  more  difficult  than  here;  thesefere  we  may  entertain  an 
optimistic  view  in  respect  of  the  competition  with  which  our  cotton  industry  may  be 
confronted  in  llie  CSiinese  jnarkei.  Already  Mandiester  foods  come  to  Cl^a  merely 
in  order  to  maintain  the  market.  The  only  questions  which  remain  to  be  considered 
tte  the  increase  in  the  Chinese  tariff  and  whether  labour  conditions  in  China  will  be 
easier  than  here.  In  the  latter  event,  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  our  coarse-vam 
industry.  "Far  this  consideration,  the  spindles  which  we  are  to  ^t  hereafter  will  all 
be  for  fine  yam.  Further,  we  are  engi^ed  in  extending  the  finishing  htctory  in  our 
Yodogawa  works  with  a  view  to  making  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  cotton  printing. '  * 

Annkx  D. 
rSiblei  oompUed  by  Mr.  Z.  H^de  Bmxsen ,  of  H.  M.  Conaulsr  Service,  Japan.] 

The  following  tables  relative  to  prewar  and  current  wages  in  Japan  are  attached 
hereto: 

1.  Increaees  in  certain  wagoa  in  Osidca,  April-June,  1919. 

2.  Curfsnt  wages  in  Tokyo. 

3.  Yokohama  wages  in  July,  1914^  compared  with  June,  1919. 

4.  Average  wages  paid  in  Tokyo  m  November,  1918. 

0.  Absolute  highest  and  lowest  wages  paid  in  Tokyo,  November,  1918. 
6.  Average  wages  before  war.    Statement  taken  from  publication  by  Department 
of  Aericulture  and  Commerce. 
(Yen  ImSSs.  id.  normally;  at  present  yen  \^2b,  5id.) 
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6ENERAI.  TARIFF  REVISION. 


Accorrling  to  investigationo  made  among  149  trades  by  the  Oraka  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  to  wagee  current  in  Ooaka  during  the  last  three  months,  the  following 
flhow  a  chaoge: 


Nature. 

April, 
avera«aw 

lUy, 
avwaca. 

June, 
avwafB. 

same 
period  ol 
prerious 

RiflBclMnon. 

Ye%. 

a  01 
.50 
.06 
.00 

1.00 
.77 
.76 

Lias 

L40 

L40 

.00 

LSO 

LOO 

LSO 

.00 

LIO 

LIO 

LOO 

L40 

LOO 

10.00 

L04 

LIS 

.08 

.06 

L70 

.707 

.807 

Yen. 

aoo 

.60 
.00 

.00 

LOO 

.772 

.00 

.107 

L45 

L46 

.00 

L40 

LOO 

LOO 

.00 

L3S 

LW 

LOO 

L46 

LOO 

10.00 

LOi 

^8 

.06 

aoo 

.704 

.700 

Yen. 

a05 

.55 

.75 

.00 

LOS 

.770 

.00 

L132 

L45 

L66 

.02 

L40 

LTD 

LOO 

.00 

L33 

1.25 

LSO 

L60 

2.00 

15.00 

L05 

L48 

.01 

.70 

2.00 

.760 

.704 

Yen. 
&780 

Flour  Fiiiltan 

.440 

Splnoers • 

.600 

Wooten  textile  weavers. 

.640 

"Ynt«a"dyvta 

LOS 

OonM*r  s>neii4f9 ..r.. .^. 

.706 

RcdRTners. 

.780 

Ctoters 

LOOO 

Burners  (T) 

L150 

Afrlcultnrel  Implemeni  nudMt 

LSBO 

Oord  vatners ...'-. ..-.-.*.«.-...-. T.-.r.-r-.T.r.....-.r...T.r.r 

.780 

Crucible  makers 

LOOO 

Oeraent 

LOOS 

Brieks 

LOOO 

Oin^ile  makers ,». 

.000 

Ma*'*h  makers 

.805 

Printers 

l.OSO 

Bookbinden 

TaiinlDf  ....--.-  r .-.,T-.       r-.T .f.-.^...-.T.        .-.,.r 

LlOO 
.800 

Coolies 

L400 

Male9ervants,moQtfal7(wttliboard)l 

Operatlres  in  the  tobaoeo  monopoly  Dunan 

Contract  workers  in  the  military  arssDaL 

laooo 
.oa 

LISO 

Paipt^rs . ;,,.-. . 

.650 

Tyre  makers. 

.010 

•iryple  *nakert. .. .  t  ^ t  . . .  r ,  .    -  ^  t  t  - .  - .  .  r . , , . .  ^ . . . . .  ^ .  ^ . . 

LOOO 

Conductors  of  tram  far.. ...  I.. ...... .X.....L.....  i..^.....^.  . 

.6i9 

M oVNinen  of  tra"»  car  .........................  

.000 

Osaka  Mainiobi,  9th  AuguU^  1919. 

According  to  the  latest  investigatioiis  made  by  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Conuneicv 
the  average  wagee  are  as  follows: 


Nature. 


Weavers daily.. 

Painters do 

Gold  and  silver  smiths do 

Pouch  makers do 

Dyers • ^..montlily.. 

Tailor  (Japanese style) ..do 

Tailor  (foreign  style),  cutter dally.. 

Tailor  <fMeign  style),  sewisr do.... 


Sawyers. 


.do. 


Carpenters do 

Plasterers do 

Tile  setters. do 

Cabinetmakers do.... 

Paper  hangers do 

«*Tatami"  sewers  (with  board) do. . : . 

Jolnen do 

Stonemasons do.... 

Oardenen do 

l^rpe  setters do 


.do... 

ICaleservants  (with  board) monthly. 

Femaleservants  (with  board) do... 


' 


LOO 
2.30 
3.50 
LOO 
20LOQ 
00.00 
3.50 
L76 
2.20 
LOO 
2.80 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
1.30 
^00 
2.50 
LOO 
L04 
LSO 
18.00 
10.00 


Ordinary  '  Lowest. 


Yen. 

L20 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 
26.00 
31.50 
2.50 
LSO 
2.00 
L80  ' 
2.00  I 
LOO 
L80 
LSO 
LIO 
LOO  I 
2.25 
LSO 
L25, 
LOO  I 
13.00  , 
6.00 


1.00 
L70 
LOO 
L40 
20.00 
10.50 
LTD 

Lon 

LOO 
1.70 
1.80 
LSO 
LSO 
L20 
LIO 
LOO 
2.00 
L2S 
.00 
LSO 

laco 

4.10 


Jul  Shimpo,  Itth  Auguit,  1919, 


SOHEDUIilS  iu 
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Campaniive  iabU  €^  average  vfogee  paid  in  Yokohama  in  1914  (Julff)  and  in  1919  (Jtine  V 

{Taken  from  Yokobame  Ghamber  of  Gcmmeiee  Jouniftl.] 


DailTor 
monthly. 

With  board 
ornot. 

Average. 

Ubor. 

• 

July, 

1M4. 

June, 
1010. 

GtrpoBters 

Deily 

Not 

Yen. 
1.10 
1,15 
1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.15 
1.00 

.95 
1.25 

.80 
1.10 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.70 

.90 

1.20 

1.15 

.75 

.70 

.70 

.65 

1.30 

.80 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.50 

.80 

.30 

.85 

.42 

.55 

.60 

1.10 

1.10 

.60 

.65 

.55 

.80 

.50 

7.00 

8.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.00 

4.00 

3.50 

28.00 

17.00 

Yen, 
2.00 

Ptasterers 

....  .do  ...«•... 

....  .do ........ 

2.00 

Piintflfs 

.... .do ........ 

do 

1.80 

Titon 

do 

do 

2.30 

ROOIBR 

....  .do ........ 

2.00 

Brtrklftyfn ...^^  .  ..  ^.^j.    a.  a.*ii4»..x*4..a.......* 

....  .do ........ 

2.30 

Sklpvitdits. 

....  .do ....«••. 

2.30 

'nrfiitnrft  makvrs .  .  . . 

do 

2.00 

Maen 

do 

do 

2.00 

....  .do ........ 

2. 00 

"•rdBDflrs. .....U..U.  i  i  ii*      4............ 

....  .do. ....... 

do 

1.50 

TfzBiniUis 

•  • . .  .do ........ 

do 

1.80 

Whitflsmitbs 

....  .do ........ 

.91 

^pflf  hvunrf . . ,         

....  .do ........ 

1.50 

Evopeao  style  furniture: 

Fnffavers 

....  .do ........ 

do 

2.00 

Painters 

do 

1.80 

J>iQen 

do 

1.80 

Mat  makers 

2.00 

flUwyers,. ......................................... - 

do 

2.00 

Trpevttets 

....  .do. ....... 

do 

1.80 

?rmt«rs 

do 

....  .do ........ 

1.80 

Bookbinders 

do 

do 

1.80 

....  .do ........ 

do 

.90 

Smiths , 

....  .do .•••.... 

2.20 

nremea 

do 

2.00 

BiTlabirers 

« •  • • »qO  •••••••• 

1.70 

GoklsmftJvf .    .                       . , , 

do 

....  .do ........ 

1.80 

^"n^imakora                            .  ......  ...  ... 

....  .do ........ 

do 

1.80 

do 

do 

Female 

do 

do 

.70 

Hemp  braid  workers •• 

do 

Perl  tan 

Not 

.25 

Potters 

do 

2.00 

Oiloreasers 

....  .do  ........ 

1.60 

tkif-va  (Jbimiimm  (inthinff), 

Wftli  boards. 
Not» 

1.00 

Vanri«h4r»i,                               

do 

1.70 

Bootmakers* 

1.80 

Hanuiff  makers  ■ 

....  .do ........ 

An 

1.60 

Wheelwrights* 

do 

do 

2.00 

Castas' 

;....dO 

2.20 

Ooopens 

do 

do........ 

1.60 

Cotton  wbippvss 

....  .do ........ 

1.30 

BkeeteanenT 

do 

With  board*.. 
do 

Dyers' 

Monthly 

15.00 

Wiuhfrfnens               , , 

. . . .  .do ........ 

do 

80.00 

JspftnfiM"TaM  "  makerff* 

. . . .  .do ........ 

do 

15.00 

OaafectlanerB:  Japanese  style* 

do 

do 

30.00 

Forsifn  strkT* • 

do 

80.00 

Domestic  serrants: 

Male* 

•  «  • .  .do  •••••••» 

do 

10.00 

Female* 

do 

do 

8.00 

Tailors  (Karonean  clothine) 

do 

Not 

45.00 

do 

31^  oa 

>  Boaid  Ineluded  in  1919  only. 


*  Board  included  In  1914  and  1919. 


The  fillowing  note  re  stevedoring  labor  rates  Is  supplied  bv  a  Yokohama  firm:  "  The  average  coolie  wagO'^ 
to  stevedoreeoolies  in  July,  1914,  was  Y1.40  per  coolie  per  da;         -      -  -- 


and  this  is  tiie  average  rate  ruling  at  present. 


lay;  in  October,  1918, it  had  risen  to  Y3  per  dayj 
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GENEBAL  TARIFF  REVISION. 


Statement  $hoiving  avetofft  wages  paid  in  Toh^  in  2>fblMimhet,  1919. 


DMorlptlon  of  oooapatloiif  tnd6,  or  Dftotory  in  whJch  employed. 


I.  Dyeing  ftdd  weaving  tradeK 
Filature  (silk) 


Spmnlng 
weavinK 


eaving. 


Knltti 
Varioas. 
II.  Machinery  and  tool-making  trades 

Machine  maklns. 

Electrical  machijiery  and  tool  making. 

Ships  and  vehicles -. 

Tows. 

Steel  and  iron  foundries 

Casting 

Metal  ware 

Plating 

III.  Chemicals: 

Earthenware 

Glass 

Cement 

Corks 

Crucibles 

Bricks 

Paper  maters 

Leatlier 

K  xplMives 

Oil 

Drugs  and  aediciDes 

Rubber 

Toilet  goods 

Soaps 

Dyestufls 

ArtiUcial  manure 

Oellul'^ld  goads 

IV.  Provision?: 

Brewljig .• 

Sugar  reOning 

Rice  and  flour  mills 

Confectionery 

Marine  products 

V.  Various: 

Printing  and  boolcUnding 

Paper  ware 

Lumber  and  turnery 

Leather  manu^wrtures 

Wool  and  feather 

Sewing 

Netting 

Hats 

Pencils 

Various 

VI.  Others: 

Klectrie  works 

Gasworks , 

Metal  foundries , 


Over  15 
years. 

Under  15 
years. 

Over  15 
yean. 

Under  U 
yean. 

0.64 

Yen, 

Ytn. 

ikS! 
.54 
.64 
.45 
.50 
.40 

.45 

.41 
.42 
.42 
.M 
.47 
.42 
.45 

.37 
.43 
.53 

.30 
.48 
.54 
.36 
.52 

Ytn. 

0.27 

.82 
.«3 
.83 
.91 
.86 

1.12 

a44 

.39 
.83 
.36 
.53 

.37 
.38 
.32 
.80 
.34 
.27 
.44 
.27 

.36 
.40 
.28 
.80 
.81 

l.OQ 
L07 
l.lfi 

1.00 

.29 

.28 
.80 
.58 

.04 
1.40 

1.03 

.88 
.27 

l.U 
1.27 

.43 

.37 

.60 

.36 
.31 
.45 
.37 

1.68 

1.08 

.88 
1.61 

.27 

1.12 

.84 

.46 
.39 
.30 
.46 
.40 
.41 
.49 
.38 

.40 
.51 
.47 
.40 
.60 

.56 
.89 

.a 

.63 

.63 ; 

.68  ; 

.35 
.56 
.41 
.45 

.43 

.38 
.60 

.26 

.80 
.78 
.88 
.84 
.84 
1.06 

.45 
.46 
.50 
.31 
.44 

.25 
.32 
.87 
.32 
.31 

.80 

.66 
1.10 

.42 

.38 

1.00 

.79 

.80 

.85 

.87 

.90 

.92 

1.06 

.45 
.64 

.80 
.25 

L64 

.96 

.45 

.46 

L06 
.66 

.96 
.W 
.94 

.77 

.88 
.83 
.37 
.89 
.42 

.36 
.30 
.34 
.27 
.35 

.74 

.90 

SCHBDUIiE  A. 
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StaUmgnt 


ab$oluU  kighett  and  humt  daii^  wagM  paid  in  Tokyo,  Novembery 

1918. 


Denalptlon  of  occupation,  trade,  or  factory  In  which 

employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Over 
15  year«?. 

Under 
15  years. 

Over 
15  years. 

Under 
X'i  years. 

1.  Dydag  and  weaving  trades: 

F1Mtarc(8Uk) 

Yen. 

n.    L. 

1.70    0.20 
2.36     .38 
1.63      .30 
2.15      .30 
3.00      .28 
2.00      .45 

3.34  .25 
3.11      .25 
2.57     .30 
7.10     .30 
200     .30 
200     .25 
6.00     .34 

1.40  .65 
3.50     .30 
2.87     .68 
].04     .30 
3.78     .41 
XQO     .50 
200     .30 
2.89     .34 
1.50     .85 

1.41  .43 
ZMi     .20 
3.15     .28 
1.20     .50 
200     .35 
1.81     .41 
1.95     .70 
2.50     .30 

1.50     .38 
2.02    LOl 
227     .30 
280     .20 
1.20     .33 

2.O0     .35 
3.00     .35 
3.29     .35 
1.65     .66 
2.00     .35 
LilB     .30 
2.20     .38 
L50     .20 
230     .27 

2.35  .30 

1.55     .36 

1.09     .35 

.217     .55 

Yen. 

Yen. 

jy.     L. 

Yen. 
H.      X. 

^InninK....]........,. ............  ^.. 

2.00 

1.00 

1.38 

.65 

2.00 

.70 

.70 

.95 

.61 

.90 

.72 

1.56 

.02 

.45 

.64 
.72 
.45 
.31 
1.00 
.80 
.62 

a  12 
.22 
.20 
.27 
.25 
.28 
.85 
.23 
.27 
.30 
.95 
.25 
.80 

.90 

.20 
.46 
.25 
.25 
.80 
.24 
.84 

0.53 
.60 
.50 
.33 
.50 

0.07 

Wearing •,.. 

aoo 

.72 
.43 
.65 
1.00 
.60 
.95 
.55 
.45 
.96 
.80 
.90 

0.30 
.20 
.23 
.2a 
.30 
.20 
.24 
.20 
.25 
.90 
.25 
.-94 

.20 

Dyeing ,. 

.20 

Knitting 

.20 

Various....! ....\ I!;'..,.^.^.' 

.20 

IL  Uachioery  and  tool-making  trades: 

ElecCrie  machine  and  tool  making 

.45 
.32 
.58 

.20 

Ship  tkTiA  cftrrlaife  Njlldln^. ....  .7. ........... . 

.25 

Steal  and  iroD  foondry 

.67 

casting 

•.•" 

Metalware  making 

.64 
.30 

.30 

Plating ." 

.24 

in.  Chemical:^ 

Kartheovare 

fiivm 

.85 

.25 

.45 

.26 

Cement , 

Cork 

.35 
.31 
.50 
.65 

*  • 

.40 
.26 

Cnidhle 

Brick 

p%p*r  talcing 

.60 

.20 

Leather V 

Ezplosiye 

oii!^ .!:::.:.:;;;;::;:;:;::::;;;:;;;;:;::;:: 

.60 
.68 
.94 
.80 
.90 
.66 
.66 
.66 

.60 
.72 
.65 
1.10 
.58 

.73 

.69 
1.49 
1.60 
1.99 

.55 
LU 

.02 
1.07 

.98 

.45 
.50 
.75 

.87 
.26 
.20 
.90 
.30 
.31 
.35 
.20 

.30 
.21 
.25 
.20 
.86 

.95 

.26 
.90 
.85 
.28 
.30 
.89 
.211 
.27 
.94 

.40 
.30 
.40 

Dnm^and  medicines........ 

1.00 
.94 
.50 
.33 
.52 

.21 
.90 

•  • 

.24 

.41 

.30 
.48 
.53 
.40 
.31 

.20 

.26 

ToUat  goods 

.25 

.27 

iVft  and  paints , 

CeUuloUf  goads 

isi^c^i^^ry  •••«•••■•••••••••••■•*•«««••*•«•»••■•■ 

.47 

.38 

.80 

.29 

Rice  and  Hour  mill 

Confectionery 

.47 

.23 

.69 

.19 

Maifae  products 

V.VarkJos: 

Paper  ware , 

1.00 

.30 

.30 

.22 

T^omber r 

Leather 

.71 
.40 

.22 
.35 

.81 
.50 

.20 

Beving 

.30 

^3IS«::;: '::::: ;:":;":::":;"::::;::: 

Netting 

.39 
.42 
.50 

.88 
.60 

.28 
.36 
.28 
.20 
.27 

.31 
.36 
.36 
.63 

.35 

.27 

Hats 

.31 

.20 

PriDtinff  ami  iMnk4»inding 

.22 

vaikms^.... T 

.23 

VI.  OUmr 

Qasworlcs..... 

Metal  foondrfn. 
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Statement  showing  average  vfage$  hefor$  war,  taken  Jrom  report  (tn  Japaneee)  pMitked 
by  Department  of  AgrieuUwe  and  Commerce,  Jfoncft,  1919. 


WacM  befan  w. 


HOL 


ChUdiexL 


L  Dyebis  and  weaving  tradw: 
FUataraCailk) 


8tn. 


Spinning.. 
Vam  twisting...., 
FlonsiUc  wocxlng. 
Cotton  whipping.. 

Weaving 

Dyeing 

Knittlni 

Embraiaeiy. ..... 

Various 


40 
46 
40 


oCM. 


Sen. 


Aveiage. 


tL  Maehinorr  and  tool-making  trades: 
Mfifftifpf^  making. .............. 

Ship  and  oaniage  boUdteg 

Tool  making 

lietalware  making 


Average. 


m.  Chemical: 

Earthenware 

Tttpw 

Laoquer 

Tanning 

Explosives 

Oil  and  waxes 

Drugs  and  medieines. 

Ruboer 

Toilet  goods 

Soap  and  candles 

Dyestufl,  paint,  etc.. 

Aitifleial  manure 

Vanous 


Average. 


IV.  Provlsioas: 

Brewery 

Sugar  refining... 

Tea  firing 

Ploor,  rice  mill.. 
Ifinenl  water... 
CoDfeetionerv... 
Canned  goods..., 

Stockfeed 

Marine  products. 
Various 


V.  Various: 

Printing  and  bookbinding. 

Paper  ware 

Bamboo  wsfC 

Leather  manufiMstures 

Feather  manufactures 

Matting,  braids,  etc 

Homes,  homes,  stones,  etc. 
Various 


Average. 


VI. 


Other: 

Electric  works. 

Oas  works , 

Metal  foundrici 

Avenge.... 


46 
44 
64 
44 


S6 

18 
29 

28 


55 


32 


46 


27 


61 

31 

69 

90 

60 

27 

61 

32 

62 

"1 

54 
46 
56 
46 

50 
50 
44 
53 
34 
30 
58 
60 
45 


49 


47 
47 
54 
48 
56 
43 
55 
55 
63 
39 


50 


48 
56 
54 

76 
62 
38 
45 
50 


61 


67 
78 
56 


27 
30 
17 
21 
27 
28 
26 
25 
M 
23 
3! 
28 
25 


26 
26 

26 
37 


ao 

28 


28 
29 
20 
24 
27 
25 
84 
36 


27 


24 


14 

21 
14 


14 
19 
18 


IS 
1? 


18 
23 

21 
18 

21 


18 
14 
18 
11 
16 
19 
15 
18 
13 
21 
21 
30 


18 


18 


12 
25 


19 
16 
15 


U 
17 


19 
15 
23 


15 


26 
19 


20 
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Annkx  £. 

Principal  Mtrites  oceurring  in  Japan  during  Matf,  June^  and  JtUy  and  the  first  port  of 

AuguBty  1919. 


InstltulioDs. 


Number 

oflftbour- 

enon 

strika. 


Reason  for  strtlce  or  percent- 
age  of  inereue  demanded. 


nmno  Slhrer  Mine 

KurmalifkiSnlaiilncUin 

ToUwBafaaSnkMiD 

Toba  81iii»yard. 

Akhl  Watch  Werka. 

Oaafca  Electric  Copper  Belbiiig  Co. 
Nippcn  Sharyo  Kaaba 

Toro  Matdi  Factory 

Oeaka  Electric  Co 

SakaTo  Ifiyada  IroQ  WorlcB 

Tmidjlma  Shipyard 

Uilkswajlma  Slkipyanl 

Oeafcalron  Works 

Amagasaki  Shipyard. 

Osaka  Car  Manufikctory 

flamitoma  Iran  Works 

TakorotawA  Aeroplane  Worka 

Bakntenkwan  Prlndng  Office 

Klppoa  Shoe  Works 

BattoriWorka 

Osaka  Stone  Cutters 

Tonda  Iron  Works 

Tankljlfna  «ilpyard 

Aaano  Slate  Worka. 

Metre  Factory 

ToyoIroD  Works 

TokohameDook 

Nihon  Metre  Works. 

Tokyo  City  Trams 

Japan  OramaidiODe  Works 

Nihon  Dyestolt  Works. 

Tokyo  Gas  Co 

Tokyo  Newspaper  Priaten. 

Kawasaki  Dockyard 

Assao  Iron  Works 

Assoo  Shipyard 

Tsarmni  BecfauaaUon  Co 


flOO 

50 
600 

0) 
160 
000 
250 

aoo 

40O 

TOO 
8,500 

160 

90 

1,000 

400 

100 
1,600 

aoo 

4,700 

aoo 

300 

138 
300 
600 

a,  160 
aoo 

700 
300 
260 
400 

aoo 

670 
360 
170 


On  account  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  wages. 
Da 
Do. 
ao  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
On  account  of  dissatisfaction 

with  their  conditions. 
30  per  cent. 

Da 
ao  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

Da 
30  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent, 
ao  per  cent. 

30  per  cent  and  8-hour  sys- 
tem. 
35  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
ao  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

Do.  ^ 

Unknown. 
40  per  cent. 
Unknown. 
""  per  cent, 
percent, 
.percent. 
)  per  cent, 
'iiknown* 
'  per  cent, 
percent, 
percent, 
percent. 


30 
60 
30 
50 

U: 
20 
40 
60 
40 


>UnkD«fwn.   . 
Annex  F. 

(Despatch  from  Mr.  Beilby  Atoton.  C.  B..  H.  M.  Minister,  Tokyo.  Dated  August  2, 1910.  Recordine  the 
torm«itlon  of  a  new  "Cooperation  ana  Harmony"  Society  and  forwarding  conntenta  thereon  from 
the  Vemneniar  press.) 

An  attempt  ia  being  made  in  Jftpan  to  adv&nce  one  otep  further  towards  the  solution 
of  labour  probleoiB  by  the  oiganiBation  of  a  society  called  the  Kyochokwai.  or  the 
''•Cooperation  and  Harmony  Society/'  the  promoters  of  which  are  such  well-known 
pabUc  men  as  Piince  Tokugawa,  president  of  the  House  of  Peers,  Mr.  Ooka,  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Viscount  Kiyoura,  vice  president  of  the  Frivy 
OouDcil,  and  Baion  Shibuaawa^  the  most  famous  business  man  in  Japan.  The  pros- 
pectus of  the  society  layB  stress  on  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  old-fashioned 
ideas  in  order  to  promote  harmony  between  capital  and  labour,  while  Baron  Shibusawa 
decUres  that  in  view  of  the  rapid  inflow  of  occidental  ideas  into  this  country  the 
traditional  '^kindneas  principle^  can  hardly  solve  present-day  labour  problems. 

The  Tokyo  "Ni(^  Nichi,''  oommentinff  on  the  objects  of  the  new  society  on  the 
26th  July,  complains  that  Uiose  responsible  for  its  formation  have  no  intimate  rela^ 
tioQs  with  the  working  classes.  Their  avowed  aspirations  do,  however,  prove  that  the 
upper  daases  have  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  labour  problems. 
Ai&ousJk  the  dangerous  tide  of  labour  is  flowing  very  rajudly,  however,  valuable 
time  is  going  to  be  wasted  by  the  society  in  engaging  in  various  social  investigations 
the  resiuts  of  whidi  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  for  many  months.  What  is  wanted 
immediately  by  most  of  the  labourers  is  security  in  living,  and  labour  disputes  will 
not  end  until  supplies  of  food  are  made  abundant  and  prices  lowered  considerably. 
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The  *'Jiji"  admits  that  the  aspiratioiis  of  the  Kyochokwai  are  oommendable,  but 
wonders  if  it  can  cany  out  its  intentions,  as  it  is  not  representative  of  capital  or  labour. 
In  fact.  Baron  Shibusawa,  one  of  the  promoters,  says  that  thougji  the  objects  of  the 
society  are  clear  enough,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  both  capital  and  labour.  The  solution  of  labour  problems  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment, capitalists,  and  labourers,  but  the  Government  is  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
that  end,  tranafeniog  its  duties  to  a  society  of  the  character  of  the  Kyochokwai. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  gives  a  complexion  of  charity  to  the  meas- 
ures for  the  solution  of  labour  problems.  This  policy  is  wrong,  and  the  authorities 
must  know  that  the  problems  of  labour  are  entirely  different  from  thoee  of  poverty* 
If  attempts  are  m^de  to  solve  the  labour  question  by  charitable  means,  the  mlutian 
may  be  rendered  more  difficult. 

The  "Yomiuri"  welcomes  the  organisation  of  the  Kyochokwai,  but  declares  that 
the  proposal  should  be  called  too  late  rather  than  timely.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  a  worthy  one,  but  the  persons  re^wnsible  for  its  management  must  have  a  dear 
vision  as  to  how  capital  and  labour  ^ould  eoopmte.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem,  and  the 
importance  of  the  task  of  those  who  work  for  that  solution  cannot  be  ovcreBtimated. 

The  "Hochi"  of  the  26th  July  wrote:  *' Needless  to  say,  the  object  of  international 
labour  leg;islation  is  to  promote,  not  destroy,  the  industrial  svstem  of  Uie  world.  Jap> 
anese  capitalists  should  fore^  their  narrow-minded  views  of  the  labour  cdtuation  and 
carry  out  an  improvement  of  labour  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national labour  legislation." 

"The  original  object  of  the  newly  formed  'Kyochokwai'  was  to  mediate  between 
the  two  claises  and  prevent  disputes,  but  the  programme  was  subsequently  altered, 
and  its  principal  object  is  now  to  study  labour  problems  with  a  view  to  promoting 
harmony  between  capital  and  labour.  The  promoters  of  the  society  are  ^yparently 
now  in  favour  of  recognising  trade-unionism  in  this  country — an  attitude  whioi  points 
to  an  improvement  in  their  views  of  the  labour  problem.  It  also  shows  that  Uie  ideas 
of  the  capitalist  classes  toward  labourers  are  changing  and  inconstant.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  meet  ihe  spirit  of  the  intemationu 
labour  legislation.*' 

Annbz  G. 

[Despatch  from  Hr.  Huch  Home^  H.  IL  CommercUl  Secretary  of  Embeasy.  dated  Yotohama,  Septembv 
tnh,  19H»«  dealloK  with  the  latest  situation  of  toe  labour  problem  in  Japan.] 

Interest  in  tJie  labour  question  is  for  the  moment  centred  on  the  poosifaility  and 
advisability  of  adopting  an  8  hours^  day  and  many  and  varied  opinions  are  "being 
expressed.  Attention  is  largely  focused  on  the  cotton  spinning  industry,  which  is 
evidently  being  r^arded  as  the  test  industry  for  a  decision,  and  Mr.  Muto,  managing 
director  of  the  'ivas^gafucni  T^otlon  DfMnniii^  -CompaBy,  who  iMie  been  elected  tbeugh 
not  yet  officially  nominated  as  the  reproswitative  of  capital  at  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Labour  Convention  at  Washington,  has  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  8 
hours'  system  as  bein^  highly  injurious  to  Japanese  industries  in  gencfral,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  textile  industrv.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  between  Mr.  Muto  and 
the  standing  committee  of  tba  Osaka  Industrial  Association,  at  which  the  former 
was,  apparently,  unable  to  carry  his  points  in  entirety,  the  following  resoluiioiis  were 
passed  by  the  association: 

(1)  That  an  8  hours'  day  be  reco^sed  in  principle,  but  that  the  time  required  for 
meals,  rest,  and  beginning  and  finishing  of  work  (nc.)  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  8 
hours. 

(2)  That  extra  work  may  be  done,  within  certain  linits,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  employers  and  employees. 

(3)  That,  m  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  factory  act,  suitable  grants  are  to 
be  made  to  married  female  hands  before  and  aft^  confinement.  Female  labour  it 
not  to  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6  a.  m. 

(4)  That  the  minimum  age  of  work^s  is  to  be  12  years,  and  diat  workers  under  15 
years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  midn|gfat  and  5  a.  m. 

(5)  That  the  time  is  not  npe  for  adhering  to  the  Berne  Convention  with  respect  to 
the  manuhk^ture  of  yellow  phosphorous  matches,  but  that  suitable  measures  eheuM 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  maimfaGture  and  eale  of  eucb 
matches.  ' 

Some  of  the  above  resolutions  do  not  bear  directly  om  iSie  8  hours*  questicm,  but 
are  of  collateral  interest. 
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The  labour  committee  of  the  QaakA  Chiiaib^r  of  Commerce  have  passed  the  following 
somewhat  similar  resolutiona: 

(1)  That  an  8  hours'  day  be  adopted  in.  principle,  but  that  regulations  in  this  respect 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  agriculture,  fishery,  mercantile  marine,  seasonal 
{e.  g..  tea),  and  other  special  industries. 

(2)  That  the  operation  of  this  system  should  be  deferred  for  a  reasonable  period 
in  seapect  of  those  industries,  which  are  unable  to  adopt  it,  without  serious  loss  and 
inconvenience  immediately  on  its  efltablishment. 

(3)  That  at  the  request  of  workers  themselves  working  hours  may  be  extended 
within  certain  limits. 

(4)  That  a  48  hours'  week  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
where  the  j»actice  regarding  holidays  diners  materially  from  that  obtaining  in  Europe 
and  America. 

There  were  other  resolutions  similar  to  those  passed  by  the  Industrial  Association 
regarding  womesi  and  children,  but  the  dosed  hours  were  given  as  between  10  p.  m. 
and  4  a.  m.  or,  in  special  cases,  midni^t  to  6  a.  m. 

The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  8  hours'  day  for  the  textile  industry  in  Japan 
ve  (1)  the  diflficuhy  in  obtaining  machiner>'  and  (2)  shortage  of  female  labour.  So 
far  as  British  machinery  is  concerned  the  difficulty  is  a  very  real  one.  It  is  promised 
that  500,000  spindles  oraered  during  the  w^ar  shall  be  delivored  at  an  increased  cost  of 
50  j>er  cent  bv  the  autumn  of  next  year,  but  spindles  ordered  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  will  not  arrive  until  1922.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  the  introduction 
of  the  8  hours'  system.  large  extensions  are  contemplated,  but  the  necessar}'  ma* 
dunery  can  not  possiblv  be  installed  within  three  years;  it  is,  therefore,  in  local 
opinion  incumbent  on  the  delegates  to  the  conference  to  obtain  a  postponement  of 
at  least  three  years  if  the  change  is  to  come  into  force  in  the  near  future. 

The  problem  of  female  operatives  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  decided  shortage  dunng  the  earlv  months  of  this  year,  but  the  general  increase 
in  wages  has  improved  the  situation*  With  decreased  hours,  uniformly  higher  wages^ 
and  improved  treatment,  there  should  be  no  scarcity,  particularly  as  women  much 
prefer  factory  life  to  work  at  home  or  on  the  farms. 

While  the  textile  industry  is,  in  the  main,  opposed  to  the  introduotion  of  an  8 
hours'  day ,  it  is  of  interest  to  leani  that  the  Dai  rsippon  Boshoku  Kaisba,  at  Owada, 
near  Osaka ,  has  already  adopt^  the  s>  stem  with  success.  This  ccxnpany  is  of  ver>' 
recent  formation;  so  too  much  wdght  should  not  be  attached  to  their  reports.  One 
or  two  other  works  have  also  made  the  change. 

The  strike  situation  has  improved  considerably,  though  the  movement  is  bv  no 
meaDs  dead.  Among  recent  outbreaks  may  be  mentioned  strikes  at  the  Uchida 
Dock>'ard,  which  was  speedily  settled  by  an  increase  of  waces;  at  the  Okiimum 
Electric  Company,  Kyoto,  which  was  organised  unaucceeufunv  by  Mr.  Suzuki  Bunji, 
preddent  of  the  Yi:aikwai;  at  the  Hitachi  copper  mine  of  Messrs.  Kuhara  <k  Co., 
whtn  the  workmen  agitated,  not  only  for  an  increase  in  wages,  but  for  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  profits  between  employers  and  emi>loyed — ^needless  to  say  without  suc- 
cess: and  at  tlxe  military'  arsenal  at  Tokyo,  which  involved  many  thousands  of  workers. 
This  last  effort  failed  in  effect,  though  as  a  result  a  labour  union,  with  a  membership 
of  over  10,000,  has  been  established,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  27,000 
workers  at  the  arsenal  will  untimately  be  enrolled. 

There  are  now  in  existence  four  bodies  or  groups  of  individuals  lending  material 
or  immaterial  assistance  to  labour  in  its  conflict  with  capital,  and  publications  on  the 
subject  of  labour  are  comingmore  and  more  into  the  public  eye.  I  learn  that  any 
publication  with  the  word  "jRodo"  (labour)  appearing  m  its  title  is  sure  to  sell  well. 
The  magazine  "Rodo  Mondai  Kenkyu"  (Stucfies  of  the  Labour  Problem),  published 
by  Professor  Kawakami,  of  Kjoto  rniversity— leader  of  one  of  the  groups  referred  to 
above— goes  through  everal  editions  of  each  issue.  When  the  first  number  was  pub- 
lished, 200,000  conies  of  the  first  edition  were  sold;  it  is  row  in  Its  fifteenth  edition. 

The  voice  of  labour  is  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  it  has  a  force  with  which  the 
Government  must  reckon  sooner  or  later-  At  the  present  time  stiikers  are,  stiictly 
^)eaking,  prohibited  under  Aiticle  X\  II  of  the  police  law  for  the  i)re6ervation  of  the 

gublic  peace,  but  it  is  now  publicly  reported  that  a  bill  is  to  be  ioti educed  into  the 
iet  this  winter  aiming  at  tne  cancellation  or  modification  of  the 'above  article  and 
providing  adequate  legislation  for  controlling  stiikcs  and  lockoute. 
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BTHYL  CHLOBIML 

[Puagraph  29.] 

Brief  of  thb  Gebaubr  Chemical  Co.,  of  CtEVKiiAND,  Ohio,  anb  thr  Franco- 

Aherican  Chemical  Works,  of  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid  widely  used  in  the  United  States  for  medidiiai 
and  mechanical  purposes.  It  belongs  to  the  drug  and  chemical  schedule  and  is 
manufactured  horn  alcohol,  sine  chloride,  sulphiiric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ethyl  chloride  has  been  known  to  the  chemical  world  since  approximately  1845 
and  was  first  applied  to  practical  use  in  this  country  in  about  1900.  Its  first  use  was 
in  the  medical  profession  where  its  value  as  a  local  anesthetic  became  immediately 
recognized.  Its  anesthetic  effect  is  produced  by  a  process  which  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  freezing  or  refrigeration.  Applied  to  the  human  flesh  by  a  vaporieed 
spray,  through  its  rapid  evaporation  it  produces  in  the  part  to  which  applied  a  cold- 
ness and  numbness  which  renders  such  portion  immune  to  pain  by  benumbing  the 
sensitory  nerves.  It  has  been  thus  very  valuable  for  minor  operations,  such  as  open- 
ing of  abscesses,  carbuncles,  subcutaneous  ttimors,  felons,  and  similar  disorders  wnere 
lancing  is  resorted  to.  Its  value  as  a  surgical  agency  is  also  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  its  application  is  attended  with  none  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  other 
anesthetics,  sucn  as  ether,  chloroform,  or  cocaine,  which  must  be  either  inhaled  or 
injected  hypodermically. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  also  used  as  a  general  anesthetic  for  major  operations.  When 
used  for  minor  operations  it  is  applied  to  the  flesh  and  when  used  as  a  general  anes- 
thetic for  major  operations  it  is  inhaled  by  the  patient  in  the  same  manner  as  ether 
and  chloroform  and  produces  unconsciousness  the  same  as  those  two  dru^.  ^  For  a 
simple  major  operation,  lasting  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  ethyl  chloride  is  con- 
sidered much  safer  than  other  anesthetics,  since  its  use  is  not  attended  with  the 
dangers  and  resultant  disasters  to  the  respiratory  and  pulmonary  organs  so  commonly 
following  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

When  U8€d  as  a  general  ansesthetic,  that  is  by  inhalation,  it  possesses  the  furthti 
advantage  of  producing  anaesthesia  very  rapidly.  The  patient  can  be  amesthetized 
with  ethyl  chloride  in  3  minutes  where  ether  requires  ordmarily  from  10  to  20  minutes 
to  produce  the  same  degree  of  unconsciousness.  Naturally  its  use  for  this  purpose 
has  become  very  general.  In  American  hospitals  it  has  come  to  be  used  ouite  gen- 
erally for  protracted  major  operations  as  a  preliminary  to  ether.  The  ethyi  chloride 
is  administered  to  produce  anaesthesia  rapidly  and  when  the  patient  has  thus  been 
rendered  unconscious  ether  is  then  administered  when  an  operation  lasting  from  30 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  longer  is  undertaken.  Moreover,  ethyl  chloride  produces  less 
nausea *than  other  anaesthetics,  which  adds  to  its  medical  value. 

The  experiments,  the  research  work,  the  development  of  its  possibilities,  and  the 
practical  application  of  ethyl  chloride  have  all  been  conducted  by  American  manu- 
facturers 01  the  product  and  American  chemists  working  iA  conjunction  with  these 
manufacturers.  The  use  of  this  drug  has  become  distinctly  American.  The  fact  is 
generally  recognized  that  surgery  has  been  developed  in  America  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  country.  Surgical  operations,  both  minor  and  major,  are  much 
more  common  and  much  more  popular  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  the  world.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  United  States  is  to-day  the  great  world 
market  for  the  consumption  of  all  forms  of  anaesthetics,  and  this  country  fximishes  the 
principal  market  for  the  sale  of  ethyl  chloride. 

The  value  of  ethyl  chloride  as  an  anaesthetic  was  amply  demonstrated  during  the 
recent  World  War.  The  United  States  Government  has  purchased  ethyl  chloride  for 
use  in  its  Army  and  naval  hospitals  for  the  past  15  years.  From  the  time  that  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  at  least  one-half 
the  entire  production  of  ethyl  chloride  of  the  Gebauer  Chemical  Co.  and  of  the  Franco- 
American  Chemical  Works  was  purchased  by  the  American  Government  for  war 
purposes.  The  Government  recoras  and  the  records  of  these  two  firms  will  show  that 
the  American  manufacturers  supplied  this  article  to  the  Government  at  practically 
cost  as  a  patriotic  contribution  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  the  industrial  world  ethyl  chloride  is  used  as  a  refrigerating  medium  for  small 
ice  machines  or  refrigerators.  It  possesses  an  advantage  over  all  other  refrigerating 
mediums  in  that  tlie  vapors  can  be  compressed  and  liqiiified  at  a  low  pressure,  about 
20  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Other  refrigerating  mediums,  such  as  ammonia, 
require  about  240  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch  to  liquify.  Owing  to  the  low 
pressure  required  to  liquify  it,  ethyl  chloride  possesses  a  distinct  advantage  over  other 
refrigemting  mediums,  since  it  requires  less  power.    During  the  World  War  the 
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United  States  Navy  Department  equipped  small  veseelSi  such  as  toipedo  boats, 
torpedo  boat  destroyeiB,  etc.,  "witlL  ice  machines  or  refiigeraton,  using  ethyl  chloride 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  ingredient  permitted  the  use  of  small  power  plants  for 
the  operation  of  these  machines.  Ethyl  chloride  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  refriger- 
ating medium  for  the  small  ice  machines,  which  will  eventually  replace  the  present- 
dar  refrigeratora  in  the  American  home. 

In  the  industrial  world  ethyl  chloride  is  also  used  for  ethylation  by  laige  concerns 
▼hich  manufacture  dyestuffs  and  by  manufacturing  chemists  and  druggists  who 
compound  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

It  should  be  stated  that  for  use  in  the  industries  ethyl  chloride  is  sold  in  bulk, 
but  for  use  in  medicine  and  yuiKery,  because  of  its  extreme  volatility  and  inflamma- 
bility, it  is  sold  in  glass  or  metu  containets  which  hold  from  40  to  100  grams. 

Ethyl  chloride  has  been  manufactured  for  some  time  in  European  countries,  par^ 
dcolarly  in  Germany,  although  France  and  Swits^erland  have  manufactured  this 
product  in  lesser  amounts.  iTior  to  the  war  German  competition  in  the  American 
market  for  ethyl  chloride  became  a  serious  factor  because  of  the  cheaper  raw  materiiUa 
in  that  country  and  the  lower  ci>st  of  labor.  While  to  Americans  belongs  the  credit 
uf  discovering  and  developing  the  practical  use  and  advantages  of  ethyl  chloride, 
they  faced  the  loss  of  the  verv  market  which  they  had  created  to  this  German  compe- 
tition. The  Geimans  were  able  to  manufacture  and  deliver  in  America  this  product 
at  a  price  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  trade  relations  with  Ger- 
many the  American  manufacturers  of  ethyl  chloride  face  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
industry  unless  relief  is  extended  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  tariff. 

In  comparing  prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany  present-day  figures  are  not  obtainable  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  accurate  data  from  abroad  or  else  the  figures  are  obscured  by  Uie  fluctuation 
in  the  rates  of  exchange.  Fi^^ures  are,  however,  available  which  demonstrate  the' 
handicap  under  which  American  manufacturers  labored  in  comparison  with  the 
German  manufacturers  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

The  foUowing  table  of  prewar  prices  of  labor  and  the  principal  ingredients  of  ethyl 
chlorkle  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  forcibly  demonstrates  our  contention: 


Artlds. 


Solphozielirid. 
Zincchloflite.. 
Ubor. 


In  OtnmBj,  I  In  the  United  States. 


22  cents  per  gaUon 40  cents  per  gallon. 

A  cent  per  pound '  iV  cent  per  pound. 

3t  cents  per  pound |  6  cents  per  pound. 

4  marks,  or  W  cents  per  day t3.£0perday. 


At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  alcohol  costs  the  manufacturer  from  65 
centa  to  82  cents  per  gallon,  sulphuric  acid  1)  cents  per  pound,  and  zinc  chloride  13^ 
cents  per  pound.  Labor  in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  at  the  present  time 
costs  16  per  day.  It  is  well  known  that  chemicals  are  extremely  cheap  to-da^r  in 
Germany  and  labor  in  that  country  is  pauperized  and  working  at  a  merely  nominal 
pittance. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ethyl  chloride  could  be  procured  in  Germany  at  about 
18  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  and  at  zO  cents  per  tube  in  60-gram  tubes.  At  the  same 
time  it  cost  the  Ajnerican  manufacturer  about  52  cents  per  pound  to  manufeicture 
ethyl  chloride  for  sale  in  bulk,  while  the  cost  in  60-gram  tubes,  packed  and  ready 
far  the  market,  was  70  cents  per  tube. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  the  duty  on  ethyl  chloride  was  fixed  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act  the  dutv  on  ethyl  chloride  was 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Your  petitioners  feel  that  for  the  maintenance 
at  the  ethyl-cmoride  industry  against  foreign  competition,  and  particularly  against 
the  competition  from  Germany,  the  duty  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  should  be  fixed 
it  35  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  and  on  ethyl  chloride  in  tubes  or  containers  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  plus  $1  per  i>ound  of  the  ethyl  chloride  content.  The  high  duty  on 
ethyl  chloride  in  tubes  is  required  for  the  reason  that  ethyl  chloride  for  use  in  surgery 
must  be  chemicaUy  pure.  To  produce  the  essential  degree  of  chemical  puritv  re- 
quires extreme  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  For  the  industrial  and 
mechanicaJ  arts  a  lesser  degree  of  chemical  purity  is  required. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  forth  at  consioerable  length  the  various  usea 
fo  whidi  ethyl  chloride  is  applied  in  medicine  and  in  the  industries  in  order  that  its 
imptfftance  may  be  appreciated  and  in  order  that  your  committee  may  understand 
the  necessity  for  preserving  the  industry  in  the  United  States.    With  the  prevailing 
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flhuAtion  in  Germany,  with  their  cheip  0i]f>pl]e0  of  labor  and  p^eutifal  sapplies  <xf  the 
raw  materialB  necesBaiy  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
unless  relief  is  afforded  the  American  ethyl  chloride  industry  by  a  substantial  tarifF 
protection  its  prostration  is  inevitable,  it  may  be  cooservatiYelv  stated  that  this 
xndustry  represents  a  capital  investment  in  the  United  States  of  at  (east  $500,000. 

For  two  outstanding  reasons  it  appws  to  us  that  the  protection  recfussted  should 
be  extended .  It  is  primarily  an  infant  industry  in  which  American  initiative,  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  American  raw  materials  need  some  defense  and  jxotection  aninBtthe 
cheaper  labor  and  the  cheaper  raw  materials  and  the  imitative  processes  of  £oxopean 
oountries.  A  second  and  perhaps  even  more  important  reason  why  this  protection 
diould  be  extended  to  the  ethyl  chloride  industry  is  baped  upon  the  necessity  for  its 
existence  and  encouragement  as  a  part  of  our  national  defense  and  national  self- 
sufficiency.  Unless  there  continues  to  exist  an  American  ethyl  chloride  industry  it 
would  necesBsrily  follow^  in  the  unhappy  event  of  future  wars,  that  this  country 
would  be  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  tois  article  upon  foreign  nations,  from  which 
we  might  be eithor  entirely  cutoff  or  with  which,  as  enemy  countries,  we  could  rot 
trade. 

LOGWOOD  EXTRACT. 

[Paragraph  30.] 
Bbibv  of  Unitxd  Statis  Manufacturbbs  or  Loowoon  Extracts. 

The  undeEsigned,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  logwood  extracts  throu^out 
the  United  States,  begs  leave  to  call  to  the  committee's  attention  the  following  essen- 
tial facts  which  neceasitate  a  revision  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913,  paragra]^  30, 
so  as  to  increase  .the  duties  on  logwood  extracts  in  order  that  United  States  manu- 
ftu^turers  of  logwood  extracts  may  fiiirly  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactureiB 
of  similar  products. 

Paragraph  30  reads  as  follows:  ''Extracts  and  decoctions  of  nutgalls.  Persian  berries, 
sumac,  logwood,  and  other  dyewoods,  and  all  other  extracts  of  vegetable  origin  suitable 
for  dy;eing,  coloring,  or  staming,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section^  all  the 
foregoing  not  contannqg  alcohol  and  not  medicinal,  three-eifijiths  of  1  cent  per  pound. " 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1894  logwood  extracts  were  assessed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  *  In  1897  this  ad  valorem  rate  y^  chang;ed  to  a  specific  rate  of  seven-ed^iiths 
of  1  cent  a  pound.  Tk^  act  of  1913  as  above,  which  act  is  now  in  force,  reduced  this 
rate  to  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

AM  BIT  DM  SKT  RBCOMMBlfMn>. 

The  United  States  manufacturer  of  logwood  extracts  urgently  recommend  that  the 
present  act,  that  is,  that  portion  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913,  paragraph  30^  be 
amended  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  logT^ood  extracts  to  read  as  follows: 

Extracts  of  logwood  (dry  or  crjistals),  3  cents  per  pound;  extracts  of  logwood 
(in  what  is  commercially  known  as  "solid"  or  block  form),  2^  cents  per  XK>und; 
extracts  of  logwood  (pastes  or  liquids  of  51°  twaddle  or  less),  IJ  cent  per  pound. 

BEASOKS  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  RECOMMENDED. 

The  general  reason  for  recommending  the  above  higher  and  classified  duties  is 
that  since  the  act  of  1913  laige  additional  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  logwood  extmcts 
have  been  erected  in  the  West  Indies  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  West  Indian 
labor  and  of  the  proximity  of  the  raw  material  from  whidi  the  extracts  are  made. 

The  classification  is  recommended  because  of  the  fact  that  logwood  extracts  are 
manufactured  and  sold  under  three  distinct  forms  of  concentration  and  the  present 
act  is  unscientific  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  that  fact. 

The  increases  recommended  above  are  based  upon  what  has  been  figured  as  the 
average  difference  in  costs  of  labor  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  most  of  the  West 
Indian  plants  are,  plus  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  freighting  the  raw  matoial 
to  the  United  States  manufacturers  and  the  cost  of  freighting  the  finished  manufac- 
tured extracts  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  laborin  the  island 
of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  is  less  than  in  Jamaica,  but  the  plants  in  Haiti  at  the  present 
time  are  small  and  unimportant,  llie  increases  asked  for  will  not  more  than  cover 
on  the  average  what  is  confidently  assumed  will  be  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  producing  logwood  extracts  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  plants  now  existing  there  and 
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the  cost  of  producing  the  suae  extecU  in  the  United  States  if  the  ratio  el  di£feraBce 
in  labor  costs  between  the  two  countries  continues  to  be  about  the  aameas  it  is  now* 

The  logwood  extract  industry  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  oldest.  Its  prp- 
dactioQ  c^>acity  is  probably  50  ]>er  cent  more  than  normal  requiramentB>ol  oonsumexa. 
Its  product  is  an  alieolute  essential  in  certain  branches  of  the  leather  industry  and  in 
Gtftain  bimnohes  of  the  textile  industry.  The  color  used  for  pracliGidly  all  black 
laaiher  is  Ipgwood  extract.  Logwood  extract  is  recognized  by  woolen  manufacturer 
for  its  qualitv  for  producing  the  best  black  shades  on  their  fabrics.  In  spite  of  urp^nt 
appesjfl  maoe  bjr  the  industiy  to  previous  tariff  committees,  it  has  never  received 
adequate  protection  8^;ainst  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  establuhment  of  the  new  large  West  Indian  plants. 

Previous  to  the  war  the  competition  of  the  West  Indian  factories  was  very  injurious, 
as  the  duty  of  three-eighths  oil  cent  per  pound  was  insufficient  to  equalize  production 
cost  in  the  United  States.  The  product  these  foreign  factories  exported  to  this  coun- 
try was  the  dry  color  of  highest  concentration.  This  condition  just  previous  to  the 
war  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  plants  that  were  struggling  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  had  been  reduced  to  four  in  number,  as  foUows: 

John  D.  Lewis,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Stamford  Extract  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Oakes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  American  Dyewood  Co. 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Dyewood  Corporation  having  plants  in'Burepe  and  tbe 
Weei  Indies),  Chester,  Pa. 

The  advent  of  the  war,  bringing  with  it  the  cutting  off  of  supply  of  competing 
German  ^njKfiA  colors,  caused  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  logwood  ex- 
tracts. Greatly  increased  numbers  of  textile  and  other  manufacturen  found  that,  to 
sfcceat  extent,  they  could,  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  them,  get  thir  color  results  by 
using  logwood  extracts  and  other  dyewood  extracts  instead  ot  Mullne  colors.  Numer* 
oa  s  testimcMiiab  to  that  effect  were  received  from  textile  manuf^turers.  To  this  di»« 
CO  very  was  due  the  keeping  in  normal  operation  of  many  industries,  some  of  them 
essential  in  supplying  war  materials  that  otherwise  would  have  been  seriously  em- 
bairassed  if  not  compelled  to  shut  down. 

It  seems  to  be  vital^  important  that  the  lorwood  extract  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected at  this  time  by  these  increased  duties.  The  fact  that  the  maximum  produ(;poii 
capacity  of  the  United  Stsitss  plants  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  nonnal  reciuiroments  of  the  United  States  consumers  will  insure  to  the  latte?  an 
active  competition  based  upon  home  costs,  individual  efficiency,  and  the  merit  of  the 
manufactured  product.  The  increased  cost  of  dyeing  that  these  additional  duties  will 
cause  to  American  consumers  of  textile  and  leather  products,  constituting  practically 
the  entire  nuuket  for  logwood  extracts,  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  not  worth  considering. 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  logwood  extract  industry  has  been  stated  above. 
Porthermore,  it  assures  our  textiles  and  leather  manufacturers  of  a  steadv  domestic 
supply  of  a  staple  product  during  normal  times,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of 
war,  when  the  outout  of  American  aniline  color  plants  might  1)e  diverted  to  war  pur- 
poses, the  dyewood  plants  could  take  care  of  the  emergency  color  requirements  in  the 
ssme  way  as  they  did  in  the  very  recent  past. 

Logwood,  the  raw  material,  is  the  product  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  semitropical 
rs^ioDs,  principally  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  The  plants  in 
the  United  States  draw  their  supplv  mainlv  from  the  West  Indies.  The  importations 
of  the  wood  into  the  United  States  during  the  recent  war  ran  as  high  as  130,000  tons  per 
innum.  During  nonnal  times  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  quantity  will  be,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  at  least  half  that  amount.  The  use  ot  logwood  extracts  is  iix- 
crsanng,  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of  textile  and  other  manufacturers  during  the 


The  prices  that  hsre  been  prevailing  are:  Dry*  or  crystals,  30  cents  per  p<mnd  8>- 
called  "solid,"  22  cents  fier  pound;  pastes  or  liquids,  16  cents  per  pound. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  salutary  effort  now  being  made  to  protect  the  aniline 
ador  tBOustry  in  the  United  States,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  an  inadequate  dut^  on 
loprood  extracts  will  permit  foreign  manufacturers  of  such  extracts  to  flood  the  United 
States  markets  with  the  low-cost  foreign-made  extracts  that  compete  with  tiie  aniline- 
color  blacks  and  at  prices  so  low  as  poeribly  to  nullify,  so  far  as  blacks  ate  concerned, 
the  effect  oi  the  aniline-color  duties.  For  adequate  protection  of  the  whole  dyestun 
industrv  of  the  United  States,  ooanv  of  the  manufacturers  of  log[Wood  extracts  feel 
that  the  duties  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  than  urged  in  this  brief.  Ilie 
feeling  is  that  only  in  this  way  may  the  logwood  industry  be  assured  of  a  chance  to 
thrive.  Its  intimate  association  with  a  ''key  industry,'' 'the  coal-tar  color  industry, 
mar  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
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The  increased  rates  as  specified  above  will  surely  provide  no  more  tfum  fair  protec- 
tion for  the  labor  of  the  United  States  manafocturen  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
native  U^r  of  the  West  Indies.  We  understand  our  American  wage  ratio  is  at  leaat 
as  4  to  1  when  comnared  with  Jamaica,  ^e  rate  in  Jamaica  being  80  cents  per  day,  in 
Haiti  30  cents  per  oay. 

The  undereigned  desires  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  with  the  other  concerns  in  this 
country  engaged  in  the  loewood-extnct  businesB,  the  undersized  is  in  open,  active, 
and,  it  is  bdieved,  fair  and  whc^esome  competition.  But  the  interests  of  all  are  com- 
m<m  to  the  extent  of  desiring  to  secure  for  the  industry  in  the  United  States  of  America 
unmimity  from  alien  competition,  based  upon  cost  and  wa^  schedules,  the  like  of 
which  are  impossible  imder  domestic  industrial  and  economic  conditions. 

Oaksb  Makufacturino  Co., 
By  FRANaa  J.  Oajkss,  Jr.,  PrenderU, 

SUMAC  EXTRACT. 

[Paragraph  30.] 
B^BF  or  TBB  Italian  Ohambxr  of  Oomicbbcb  in  -Nbw  Yobk. 

Of  leather  tanning  materials,  sumac,  if  not  one  of  the  most  extensively  used,  is 
neverth^ess  one  of  the  most  useful  and  recommendable  lor  upptf  leather  of  rather 
delicate  quality.  Althou^  chrome  tanning  has,  by  reason  of  the  cheaper  cost, 
substituted  the  use  of  sumac  to  a  certain  extent,  tanners,  the  reputation  of  wliose 
product  has  been  traditionally  identified  with  certain  high  qualities  that  can  be 
secured  only  with  sumac,  can  not  dispense  with  its  use.  It  is  therefore  an  indispensable 
tanning  material  for  a  certain  class  of  leather. 

Tanning  materialB  bear  a  greater  relation  to  the  cost  of  finished  leather  than  is 
generallv  thought  and  at  the  unprecedented  high  cost  to  which  war  has  brought  hides 
and  unaressed  skins,  the  supply  of  which  was  already  before  the  war  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  needs  of  asDsumplion,  they  are  entitled  to  as  much  exemption  mm 
nscfl  burdens  as  consistent  with  the  needs  of  revenue  and  the  endeavor  for  a  reduction 
in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  supply  of  tanning  materials,  with  the  deforestation  of  tannin  yielding  trees, 
such  as  the  oiak,  the  hemlock,  the  chestnut,  the  quebraco,  etc.,  is  continually  getting 
lower,  and  their  price,  even  with  the  readjustment  <A  the  afterwar,  is  bound  to  continue 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  by  reason  of  the  indeased  cost  of  production  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  in  prewar  days. 

Imported  or  Sicilian  sumac  furnishes  an  extract  appredaled  both  lor  its  hi^  per- 
centage of  gallotannic  acid  as  for  its  li^t  odor,  a  reason  why,  in  the  dyeing  or  mor- 
danting of  textiles  in  which  it  is  also  used,  it  is  preferred  to  domestic  sumac,  of  which 
4,612,361  pounds  were  produced  in  1914  against  an  average  annual  importation  for 
the  last  seven  fiscal  years  of  14,521,875  pounds. 

Sumac,  whether  in  leaf  of  ground,  is  now  on  the  free  list,  where  it  should  be  kept, 
as  it  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  domestic  production  to  any  extent  adequate 
to  the  reauirements  of  the  tanning  industry  of  this  country,  interested  now  more  than 
ever  in  obtaining  its  taw  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost^ 

Sumac  extract  is  now  assessed  at  the  rate  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
equal  to  a  protection  of  $7.50  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article,  quotea  at  51 
decrees  at  8  cents  per  pound,  against  14}  cents  for  the  stainless  Sicilian,  and  showing 
a  difference  in  price  isLr  more  stnking  than  in  the  case  of  domestic  sumac,  sdling  at  $60, 
and  Sicilian  sumac,  quoted  at  $70  per  ton.  In  both  cases  the  hi^er  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article  would  be  per  se  sufficient  protection  to  the  domestic  prodluct,  without 
necessity  of  further  addition. 

In  conclusion  this  chamber  recommends  that  sumac,  both  ground  and  in  leaf,  as 
well  as  the  tanning  extracts  referred  to  in  pangraph  624  of  the  present  tariff,  be 
maintained  on  the  free  list  and  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  rate  of  three- 
eighths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  on  sumac  extract. 
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FORMALDEHYDE. 

[Paragraph  32.] 

Mr.  RjONEY.  I  have  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  formaldehyde 
and  its  derivatives.  It  has  been  gone  over  very  carefully  and 
reported  by  the  Tariff  OonMnission,  but  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief,  so 
that  my  position  will  be  made  clear  to  the  committee.  I  also  have  a 
brief  on  the  cyanide  salts. 

Bmr  OT  THE  Perth  Amboy  Cheiiical  %orks,  New  York  Cmr. 

Sir:  In  revising  the  tariff,  in  order  to  encourage  and  protect  the  formaldehyde 
industry  in  the  United  States,  we  respectfully  petition  tnat  formaldehyde.  40  per 
cent  solution,  be  again  made  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  and  formaldehyde 
preparations,  stich  as  paraformaldehyde,  hexamethylenetetramine.  etc.,  be  specially 
pro\ided  for  at  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Formaldehyde  is  sold  in  commerce  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyde  gas,  and 
»tid  as  psumformaldehyde.  It  is  produced  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  refined  methyl 
alcohol  which  in  turn  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  hardwoods,  chiefly 
beech,  birch,  and  maple. 

United  Statet  Produelion — Cerutis  Reports. 
I  Formaldehyde  solutions  40  per  cent  not  fonoaldehyde  preparations.] 


Year. 


d^.  '  QuanUty. 


I 

I  Pounds, 

UOB •. 3.  3,7»4,4«6 

»I4 1  3  t  8,426,247 

1»» I  6iU2,aQO»eO(K15,000,000 

: { [ 


Value. 


Value 
pound. 


$363,717 
665,174 


Otnta. 
0.58ft 
7.77« 
19.000 


I  Estimated. 

The  price  of  formaldehyde  and  its  preparations  is  dependent  upon  the  price  of  wood 
alcohol.  The  price  of  the  wood  alcohol  is  regulated  by  the  price  which  the  wood 
al(ohol  producers  obtain  for  the  by-producte,  namely  acetone,  charcoal  and  acetate 
of  lime. 

The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  formaldehyde  conaisfc^  chiefly  of  larpce  expensive 
i^pper  stills  and  flttings,  etc.,  reqtiiring  a  greater  investment  of  capital  than  other 
chemical  industries,  affecting  overhead  charges,  such  as  interest,  insurance  and 
depreciation. 

The  formaldehyde  industry  in  the  United  States  dates  from  about  the  year  1903, 
at  which  time  this  company  erected  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  formaldehyde  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  This  plant,  with  the  growing  demand,  has  lair^ely  increased. 
In  1909  there  were  three  and  todav  there  are  nine  manufacturers  of  formaldehjnde  in 
the  United  State.?. 

Prior  to  1900,  the  consumption  of  Formaldehyde  wai^  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  its  properties  as  a  disinfecting  and  fumigating  agent.  At  present  formaldehyde 
if  u^ci  chiefly  as  a  raw  material  in  other  manufacturing  industnes,  as  follows: 

1.  The  manufacture  of  synthetic  coal  tar  dyes,  especially  artificial  indigo. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  electrical  insulation  for  the  ignition  systems  of  automobiles, 
oiotor  boata  and  aeroplanes. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 

4.  The  finishing  of  paper  and  textiles,  and  new  uses  are  constantly  developing. 
Due  to  the  war  laige  quantities  of  formaldehyde  were  exported  from  the  United 

States  to  France,  England,  Italy,  etc.,  to  wit: 

During  1917,  valued  at  $394,609;  1918,  $866,308;  and  191ii,  $1,270,797. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  these  exports  will  continue,  it  ie  questionable  whether  we  can 
compete  for  the  foreign  trade,  in  face  of  the  cheaper  labor  costs  in  Germany.  Sweden, 
and  other  countries. 
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UNTTSD  BTATSB  TARIFF  tUVIOKT. 

Act  of  1909.  Paragraph  3 — n.  o.  p.  f.:  Formaldehyde  40  per  cent  solution;  para- 
formaldehyde. Both  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Raw  material,  paragraph  480 — 
n.  o.  p.  f.:  Wood  alcohol---Crude,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  refined,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Act  of  1913.  Parairraph  32:  Formaldehyde,  I  cent  per  pound  specific  (equal  to  124 
per  cent  ad  valorem).  Para^ph  6.  Paralormaldehyde  (as  a  cnemical  compound) 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Raw  material,  paragraph  393 — ^Wood  alcohol,  both  crude 
ana  refinod,  duty  free. 

Forei^  competition:  Canada,  central  European  countries,  and  Sweden.  Canadian 
compStition  is  most  to  be  feared  for  the  reason  that  this  neighbor  has  vast  and  un- 
toucned  hanlwood  resources  from  #hich  they  can  psoduoe  aU  the  wood  aloehol  neces- 
sary for  an  increased  production  of  formaldehyde. 

According  to  statistics  so  far  available,  Canada  during  1920,  for  the  first  time  com- 
menced to  export  their  surplus  production  of  formaldehyde  to  the  United  States. 

Canadian  exports  to  UnUed  Stales  and  diUy  eolUcUd, 


1920 


Jan.  1-Mar.  31. 
Apr.  l-June  30 

Total.-.. 


Quan- 
tity. 


109,200 
86,338 


1«5»S88 


Dedared 
vahM. 


153,130.00 
39^772.00 


9»,M1.60 


YaliM 

par 
pound. 


48.7 
46.0 


DutyaDl* 

ledadat 

1oantp«r 

ponnu. 


Sl,O».Q0 
S8S.38 


1»966.» 


At  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tin  doty  would  haw  boen  equal  to  833,235.00. 

These  Canadian  exports  if  not  checked  will  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  United 
States  formaldehyde  industry  as  our  ctistoms  laws  have  no. adequate  *' dumping*' 
provision,  and  we  are  debarred  from  selling  formaldehvde  to  Canada  on  account  of 
their  import  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  product.^ 

The  central  European  countries,  more  particularly  Austria-Hungary,  prior  to  the 
war  produced  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  both  wood  alcohol  and  formaldehvde, 
for  which  Germany  offered  a  ready  market  for  the  production  of  synthetic  coal-tar 
dyes.  So  far  as  known,  that  part  of  their  forests,  producing  the  harawoods,  were  not 
destroyed. 

Sweden  took  up  the  production  of  formaldehyde  from  wood  sdcohol  in  1913,  and  with 
their  wood  resources  are  likely  to  expand  further  along  this  line  during  peace  times, 
and  with  a  low  rate  of  duty  would  be  encouraged  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

Japan  has  also  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  formalaehyde  and  are  shaping  their 
tariff  to  protect  this  new  industrjr. 

If  the  formaldehyde  industry  is  to  be  protected  in  the  United  States,  the  import 
duty  thereon  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  duty  imposed  by  Canada,  our  nearest 
and  most  agncssive  competitor. 

In  view  of  the  readjustment  period  we  are  now  passing  through,  it  is  impoosible  at 
this  time  to  make  any  comparisons  as  to  the  domestic  and  fordign  production  cost, 
wages,  etc.  It  may  be  years  before  conditions  become  normal  a^in,  and  wo  roust 
therefore  count  on  higher  cost  of  raw  materials,  packing,  labor,  freight,  and  overhead 
chargos  (income  taxes)  than  those  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  war. 

It  therefore  is  not  unreasonable  to  petition  that  formaldehyde  40  per  cent  solution 
be  again  made  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  formaldehyde  preparations, 
such  as  paraformaldehyde,  hoxamethylenetetramine,  etc.,  be  specially  provided 
f(»!  at  33i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

IiOUis  RuHL.  Secrelifrtf, 


SOHBDVU:  A*  19? 

Bnvr  OF  trb  Norwbll  Chemical  Corporation)  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

FORSlALDBHTDE — REXAMETHTLBNBTSTRAMINB — ^PARAFORMALDEHYDE. 

We  respectfully  recommend  thftt  this  paragraph  be  rcfvised  to  read:  > 

''Formaldehyde  solution  containing  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  formal- 
dehyde, or  fonnaliiiei  2d  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hexamethylenetetramine,  33^ 
^^per  cent  ad  valorem;  pasaformaldehyde  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  present  tariff  on  formaldehyde  solution  is  1  ^F  cent  per  pound,  while  hexa- 
HiethyleHatetramine  and  paraformaldehyde  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  5.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer 
against  importations  below  his  cost  of  production.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  195,538  inmnds  of  formaldehyde  of 
Oanadian  manufacture.  Formaldehyde  is  also  produced  }n  Scandinavia,  Germany. 
Austria,  and  Japan,  and  can  be  proQuced  wherever  there  is  plenty  of  hard  wood 
available,  as  the  raw  material,  wood  alcohol,  is  obtained  by  the  destrurtive  distilla- 
tion of  hard  wood. 

For  the  producticm  of  formaldehyde  there  is  Required  a  heavy  investment  of  spe- 
cially constructed  copper  apparatus,  f^ur  foreign  competitors,  owing  to  lower  cost  of 
Allied  metal  workers  familiat  with  the  construction  of  chemical  apparatus,  can  build 
their  plants  much  cheaper  than  we  .can,  and  in  fact  jnoet  of  them  &ive  their  plants  on 
band  from  before  the  war,  ,with  the  original  investment  charged  off. 

Hexamethylenetelramine  and  paraformaldehyde  are  manufactured  from  formal- 
dehyde, and  each  require  additional  expensive  appiiratus  as  well  as  additional  labor 
toOTcduce. 

Formaldehyde  is  being  required  in  additional  quantities,  owing  to  its  increased 
use  for  purposes  formerly  Known  and  because  within  the  last  fpw  years  many  now  uses 
for  it  in  the  aria  have  bieen  discovered. 

The  principal  uses  are: 

1.  Far  disinfecting  and  fumigating.  Increased  Icnowledge  of  public  health  require- 
ments has  caused  a  steadily  increased  use.  It  is  also  important  that  there  be  kept  ott 
htnd  large  available  stoclm  for  emergency  supplies  in  case  of  disasters,  such  as  epi- 
demics, earthquakes,  and  the  like,  where  the  common  agencies  of  sanitation  break 
down. 

2.  For  treating  saed  grain  to  prevent  rust  and  various  blights  affecting  crops. 

3.  For  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resins,  which  are  usea  in  insulating  varnishes 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  insulators  for  electric  work  and  phonograph  disks,  in  many 
cases  behig  an  improvement  on  hard  rubber  for  these  purposes. 

4.  In  the  manufacture  of  soft  rubber  floods,  such  as  automobile  tires,  etc. 

5.  In  connection  with  the  dyeing  industry,  especially  with  indigo,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  dyes. 

6.  Other  uses  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  textiles  have  developed,  and  still 
further  industrial  uses  are  expected. 

Hexamethylenetetramine  is  used  medicinally  in  bronchial  ailments  and  kidney 
affections.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  trade  name  "  Urotropin.*'  It  is  also  used 
in  the  rubber  indmti^. 

Pstafonnaldehyde  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fumigating  candles. 

The  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  that  we  ask  for  formaldehyde  is  the  same  as  that 
levied  under  the  tariff  of  1909.  The  rate  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  its  derivatives 
offers  only  a  slight  protection  on  the  expense  and  overhead  necessary  to  make  them 
from  formaldehyde. 

GLUE  AND  GELATIN. 

'    [Paragraph  34.] 

AiaiBT  C.  JACOBS,  PBKSXDElTr  NATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  OLTTE  AKD 

GELATIN  MANUFACTUBSBS. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  glue,  also  president  of  the 
Naikmal  Associatiati  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers. 

Btiar  or  the  Natiokal  Association  of  Glue  ANiy  Gelatin  Mandfactuhras. 

Dbar  Sut:  I  repres^t  the  National  Af«ociation  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manvlac- 
torn,  d  which  I  am  prondent,  and  with  to  be  .heard  in  refereaoe  to  pan^raph  34, 
•ectiim  A,  of  the  present  tariff  ac*t. 
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The  NatioBal  AasociAtion  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturer,  an  aaaociation  com- 
posed of  glue  and  gelatin  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  oiganized  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  industrjr,  and  not  a  trust  or  combi- 
nation of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  representing  approximately  87|  per  cent  of  the 
glue  and  gelatin  produced  in  the  Umted  States,  respectfully  suggests  and  recom- 
mends the  following  par^japh  aa  a  substitute  for  paragraph  34,  section  A,  of  the 
present  tariff  act: 

"Glue,  fish  glue,  and  glue  size,  and  all  fish  bladders  and  foh  soimds,  other  than 
crude  or  dried  or  salted  for  preservation  only,  valued  at  not  above  12  cents  per  pound, 
4  cents  per  pound;  glue  and  agar-agar  or  Japanese  isii^laas,  valued  at  above  12  <?entB 
per  pound  and  not  above  35  cents  per  pound,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  glue  \'alued 
at  above  35  cents  per  pound,  and  all  gelatin  and  gelatin  emulsions,  15  cento  pw  ]M>und 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  all  manufactures  of  gelatin,  or  of  which  gelatin  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  ssctiou.  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Our  reasons  for  making  these  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  price  of  glue  at  the  time  of  the  operadoa  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
was  less  than  hau  what  it  is  to-day.  The  first  bracket  of  this  bill  granted  a  minimiim 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  We  are  asking  a  minimum  duty  of  33i  per  cent,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  consider  a  verv  slijght  increase. 

The  production  cost  of  elue  to-day  la  higher  than  at  anv  time  since  the  period  imme- 
diately foUowinff  the  Civu  War.  It  is  50  per  cent  over  tae  average  selling  price  of  8  or 
10  years  ago,  or  during  the  Ufe  otf  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

The  present  rate  of  foreign  exchange  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  61  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  In  asking  this  measure  of  protection  we  are  lookiiig  to  the  future. 
Under  the  present  forei^  exchange  conditions  and  present  production  ooata  this 
proposed  tariff  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Tne  proposed  tariff  will  not  prohibit  importation  and  thereby  cut  off  a  aouice  of 
revenue,  if  the  imports  fell  to  one-quarter  of  the  volume  under  the  present  bill  the 
revenue  under  the  proposed  bill  would  be  the  same. 

(2)  The  glue  industiy  is  an  extremely  important  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  glue  enten 
eiuier  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  production  of  most  of  the  articles  maniJactuxed 
in  this  country.  The  production  of  glue  and  gelatin  in  this  country  to-day  amounts 
approximately  to  $35,000,000. 

The  industries  emplov  about  4,000  people.  Most  of  the  glue  and  gelatin  is  made 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Indiana, 
California,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Mar>'land,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and 
Michigan. 

The  consumption  of  gelatin  as  a  food  product  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  imiversal  use  of  glue,  its  cost  in  any  manufactured 
article  is  so  small  that  any  increase  or  decrease  in  its  price  would  not  affect  the  price 
of  the  article  materially  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Without  this  measure  of  protection  we  will  face  the  possibility  of  curtailing  our 
production,  necessitating  the  laving  off  of  labor  and  the  lowering  of  wages.  If  we 
are  granted  this  protection  we  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  operate  our  factories  to  normal 
capacity  and  pay  wages  that  will  enable  our  workmen  to  live  up  to  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

We  also  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glue 
and  gelatin  tnere  is  produced  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  by-product,  an 
immense  quantity  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  material,  available  and  used  for 
land  fertilizing  purposes.  Any  tariff  law  adopted  that  will  affect  adversely  the  elue 
and  gelatin  indiistry  in  this  country  will  tena  to  deprive  the  farmers  of  tne  Umted 
Stages  of  many  thousand  tons  of  most  excellent  ana  largely  needed  animal  matter 
fertilizers,  now  procurable  at  a  low  cost. 

(3)  In  this  country  the  average  rate  of  unskilled  labor  is  50  cents  per  hour  at  the 
prasent  time.  According  to  our  latest  and  best  information,  the  average  wage  for 
all  labor  is  the  glue  factories  in  continental  Europe  is  between  6  and  8  cents  an  hour, 
in  our  money. 

We  desire  also  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we  are  concerned  with  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  abroad  which  our  laws  in  this  country  do  not  permit.  There 
is  in  existence  at  the  present  time  both  European  and  infiemational  syndieates  in 
the  glue  and  gelatin  business. 

The  opemtions  of  the  European  trusts,  and  espedaUy  the  German,  or  the  Imifcest 
one.  which  controls  practically  all  of  the  factories  in  middle  Europe  and  which  for- 
merly was  the  greatest  offender  in  using  this  country  as  a  dumping  grooad,  is  now 
endeavoring  to  broaden  its  influeaice  by  competitive  agreements  with  glue  and  giria- 
tin  combinations  existing  in  other  countries. 
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These  tniete  oontrol  the  purchaae  and  distribution  of  the  supply  of  raw  material 
and  the  jxrice  and  distribution  of  the  finished  product  in  Europe,  and  the  capacity  of 
these  European  factories  is  far  in  excess  of  their  home  consumption. 

The  importations  of  glue  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1012,  to  October  3, 191.% 
vera,  according  to  our  Government  records.  6,431,553  pounds,  of  which  the  German 
trast  supplied  over  37  per  cent.  During  the  next  12  months*  which  was  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tarifif,  the  importations  of  jdue  were  23,714,107 
pounds,  of  which  the  Grerman  trust  supplied  over  55  per  cent.  This  period  included 
but  10  months  of  normal  operations,  as  the  European  war  started  on  August  1,  1914, 
and  practically  stopped  importations, 

(4)  The  principal  importations  of  glue  and  gelatin  come  from  Germany,  France, 
England,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  and  South 
America. 

(5)  In  an  endeavor  to  clarify  the  situation  as  to  gelatin  particularly,  we  have  elimi- 
oated  the  word  '^gelatin"  from  the  first  and  second  brackets  of  the  present  tariff » 
tnd  have  used  it  in  the  third  bracket  of  our  proposed  tariff. 

We  are  asking  for  a  duty  on  all  gelatin  of  30  ner  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  per 
pound,  because  the  operation  of  the  pure  fooa  laws  has  imposed  certain  exacting 
requirements  upon  the  American  selatin  maker,  which  have  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  manufacturing  cost,  whue  the  European  manufocturer  does  not  have  to 
comply  with  similar  requirements  in  his  own  country.  Furthermore,  ^e  labor 
cost  m  the  production  of  gelatin  is  from  two  to  five  times  that  of  glue. 

Albert  C.  Jacobs,  Pruidmt. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  of  competition  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Largely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  competition  that  eyer>^body  else  seems 
to  fear. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  remember  that  when  we  were  discussing  the  Under- 
wood bill  everrbody  on  this  schedule  and  everv  other  schedule  was 
afraid  of  German  competition.     That  was  in  1913. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  certainly  had  ^Y^rj  reason  to. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Since  that  time  we  have  licked  the  Germans,  but  all 
of  you  gentlemen  come  back  here  frightened  by  the  Germans^  after 
we^have  killed  3,000,000  of  them. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  Ucked  them  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  do  not 
like  to  have  them  whip  us  in  business. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  wonder  how^  w^e  ever  had  enougli  courage  to  go  to 
war  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  to  give  the  Canadians  credit  for  helping  lick 
Germany. 

Mr.  Collier.  Were  you  in  the  glue  business  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Collier.  You  spoke  of  when  the  Underwood  bill  went  into 
operation  you  had  increased  to  twenty  odd  million. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Over  23,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  business  before  1912  ^ 
Had  it  f  aUen  off  or  increased  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Our  business  fell  off  materially,  sir. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  much  ?  * 

Mr.  Jacx>b8.  I  can  not  recall,  sir;  but  in  1914,  or  a  few  months* 
prior  to  the  war,  our  business  and  the  glue  business  of  the  country 
was  at  its  zero  hour,  due  to  this  flood  of  glue  from  Germany  and' 
other  foreign  countries. 

Mr,  Rainey.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  world  against  which  we  do. 
not  need  protection  on  glue  or  any  other  industry  or  any  product 
whi(;h  you  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  I  would  say,  sir,  if  you  can  prevent — ^I  think  we  should 
have  a  tariff  or  the  difference  in  labor  should  be  equalized  b j  a  tariff. 
I  believe  we  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  But  none  of  you  know  what  that  diffaraiee  is  or 
whether  there  is  any  difference.     You  want  a  tariff  on  everything. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  We  certainly  know  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  vast 
difference,  due  to  this  great  question  of  exchange,  sir.  Tlie  difference 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  makes  a  vast  difference  in  production  costs. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  does  not  make  a  particle  of  diiference.  People 
have  different  economic  theories  about  the  difference  in  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  ask  is  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  offset  the 
difference  between  your  cost  and  your  competitors*  cost,  so  that  the 
conipetitor  does  not  have  an  unfair  advantage  of  you?    Is  that  right  t 

Mr.  Jacobs.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  will  add  that  we  also  fear  the 
dumping  feature  in  this  competition.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  we  know  it  will  be  done  aeain. 

The  CHArRMAN.  This  committee,  by  imanimous  vote,  sent  an  anti- 
dumping bill  to  the  House,  and  the  House  sent  an  antidumping  bill 
to  the  ^nate,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  it. 

Brief  for  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons  and  W.  £.  Miller,  Ixportbrs,  New  York  OrrY. 

We  make  no  request  for  change  in  claasiiication  or  rate  of  duty  for  these  materialB, 
^diich  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  34,  of  the  present  tariff  act — ^if  valued  not  above 
10  cents  per  pound,  1  cent  per  pound  duty;  valued  above  10  cents  and  not  over  25 
cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  above  25  cents  per  pound,  25  per 
cent  ad  \TUorem. 

We  import  from  Belgium  and  France,  where  all  of  this  material,  which  we  import , 
is  produced. 

The  first  classific-ation,  valued  under  10  cents  per  pound,  includes  what  may  be 
referred  to  as  cheap  bone  ^ue,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction is  a  by-product  of  the  packing  industry  in  this  country. 

The  second  ctassificatioD,  valued  from  10  cents  to  26  cents  per  pound,  covers  the 
bulk  of  our  importations,  and  which  are  put  to  various  industrial  uses,  such  as  in  the 
preparation  of  sizing,  finishings,  and  hign-grade  adhesives. 

The  third  classification,  valued  over  25  cents  per  pound,  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
food  and  drug  industries  and  also  for  certain  technical  uses,  such  as  photograj^ic 
emulsions  ana  for  transparency  and  display  purposes,  such  as  thearical  lighting  effects 
produced  by  gelatine  sneets,  which  is  a  highly  finished  product  made  of  gelatine. 

In  Summary  of  Tariff  Information  1920,  at  page  55,  it  is  stated: 

''The  combined  import  of  ^lue  and  gelatine  in  1914  was  13  per  cent  in  v'alue  of  the 
domestic  production.  The  imports  decreased  to  about  2,000.000  pounds  in  1918. 
The  import  of  gelatine  prior  to  l9l4  averaged  a  little  over  one  million  pounds  per  year. 
In  1914  and  1915  over  2,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  but  theve  was  a  decrease  to 
leoB  than  400,000  pounds  in  1918. 

''Exports.— The  export  of  {^lue  from  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  averaged  2,000,000 
pounds  per  yreaa,  increasing  aince  to  between  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds.  It  was 
1.3  per  cent  in  value  of  the  domestic  production  of  glue  and  gelatine  in  1914." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  glue  have  increased  to  some  5,000,000  pounds . 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  apparent  that  under  the  exioling  tariff  the  domes- 
tic interests  control  more  then  their  nir  share  of  the  consumption  oi  this  country  and 
are  also  able  to  export  and  sell  in  competition  with  foreign  products  in  other  markets. 

From  the  handbooks  of  information  prepared  for  the  use  oi  the  committee  during  the 
navisiion  of  the  tariff  in  L908, 1913,  and  1920,  and  from  Hie  hearings  befoie  the  conmuttee 
during  the  previous  revisions,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  packering  industry  or  the 
other  domestic  producers,  who  are  laemberB  of  the  National  Association  of  Glue  and 
(Gelatine  Manufacturers,  are  in  any  sense  an  infant  industry  which  needs  protection, 
an^,  therefore,  the  duty  should  be  considered  from  the  revenue  standpoint  and  upon 
a  Competitive  basis. 

The  importers  are  at  a  considerable. disadvantage  because  the  lack  of  imports  during 
the  war  has  forced  the  consumeTs  to  use  the  American  product,  which  handicap  tht 
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importers  «ill  have  to  overcome  in  order  to  ^t  back  Bome  of  the  trade  which  they 
eat«>red  to  l^efore  the  war,  for  ioetance,  the  photo^phic  industry. 

The  present  ra:tes  of  duty  prohibit  sale  oi  the  imported  materialfi  to  some  of  the 
maior  industries,  such  as  manufacturers  of  matches,  furniture,  and  kindred  lines. 

The  bulk  of  the  imported  materials  are  sold  in  ^us  country  in  competition  with  the- 
domestic  product  which  is  offered  at  substantial! v  lo^er  prices,  and  the  only  reason 
that  the  imj^rters  can  obtain  any  business  under  these  conditions  is  due  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  imported  materials  which  produce  better  results  in  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  such,  as  clarification,  purity,  strengdi,  and  particularly  uniformity 
of  production,  i^ch  is  maintained  at  a  very  high  standard  by  tne  French  and  Belgian 
inoducers  in  respect  to  raw  materials  and  processes  of  manufacture.  Clarification  is 
particularly  important  in  these  materials  when  used  for  sizing  and  finishing  of  li^ht 
colored  or  delicate  materials.  Purity  because  of  the  absence  of  harmful  materials 
tnd  septic  matter,  which  increases  its  affinity  for  such  chemicals  as  may  be  necessarily 
added  to  it  to  brin»  it  into  condition  for  use.  Strength  is  essential  in  such  uses  as 
adhe8i\'eB  and  finishings  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  result  in  durability,  tensile 
stiengtii,  and  moisture  resistance.  Uniformity  of  product  is  the  main  essential  to  the 
manu&cturer  of  all  high  grade  materials  in  the  production  of  which  our  goods  are 
ss^d,  and  it  is  because  of  the  high  standard  in  this  respect  of  out  imports  that  we  are  , 
abV  to  obtain  a  sha^^  of  the  domestic  business.  The  raw  materials  of  the  domestic 
producers  are  obtained  from  Uie  bones  and  hides  of  their  own  packing  industries  or 
other  similar  sources  by  the  other  producers  indirectly  connected  with  thepacking 
industry  or  from  South  America  and  possibly  other  sections  of  the  world.  The  main 
«)urce  of  supply  of  the  products  of  the  factories  which  we  represent  and  which  are 
locate  in  Belgium  and  Vmnce  is  bones  of  animals  of  the  bovine  species  from  India. 

Each  importation  coming  under  the  third  classification  (valued  over  25  cents  pti 
pound)  which  are  consumed  by  the  food  and  drug  industries  are  subject  to  analysis 
oy  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  located 
in  the  appnusers  stores  in  New  York  and  other  ports  as  required  bv  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  whereas  the  domestic  production  is  supervised  i  .  a  general  way  by  periodical 
inspections  of  plants  and  examination  of  materials  and  products. 

Our  factories  are  operating  under  conditions  which  are  extremely  difiScuIt,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  taxation,  the  cost  of  coal  and  other  materials,  and  which,  tq^ether 
with  the  high  labor  costs,  have  caused' the  costs  of  production  in  Belgium  and  France 
tq  now  more  closely  approximate  the  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  thought,  which  may  be  CQDsidered  in  connection  with  this  particu- 
lar industzy,  and  that  is  the  present  industrial  and  financial  situation  in  Belgium  and 
Fmnce,  which  are  both  seeking  by  almost  superhuman  means  to  restore  the  industries 
which  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  their  territories  during 
the  war  by  our  common  enemies. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  importations  of  glue  and  gelatin  amoimt  to  only  13  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
production. 

2.  The  domestic  producers,  especially  the  packing  concerns  which  in  1914  produced 
15.7  per  cent  of  the  output  of  glue,  the  American  Glue  Co.  and  the  other  domestic 
producers  are  thcnrou^y  developed,  wqll  organized  concerns,  and  we  believe,  mem- 
bers of  the  Naticmal  Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers,  which  ha» 
apparently  looked  after  the  interests  of  its  members  very  well  for  many  years. 

3.  The  importers  are  able  to  compete  only  because  of  the  high  standard  of  their 
product  whidi  has  always  been  maintained,  especially  in  the  all  important  qualifica- 

tien  of  imifonmty. 

4.  The  loss  of  businesB  owing  to  practical  stoppage  of  imports  during  the  war  and  the 
conditions  in  France  and  Belgium  are  serious  nandicaps,  which  the  importers  must 
fint  overcome  in  order  to  regain  the  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic  trade  which  they 
previoodr  maintained. 

GLYCERIN. 

[Paragraph  35.] 
Briep  or  Hahshaw,  Vuller  &  Goodwin  (!o.,  Clt^velakd,  Ohio. 

REFINED     GLYCERIN. 

We  aie  refiners  of  glycerin.  We  operate  tvPo  refineries,  one  is  located  at  Phila- 
dslphia.  Fia.>  the  other  at  £lyria.  Ohio.  Our  raw  material  is  crude  ^ycexin  of  vaneu* 
kinds.     At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  glycerin,  crude,  not  purified. 
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If  the  duty  oa  crude  glycerin  ahould  be  iacreaaed,  then  we  would  deaiie  a  comopond- 
ing  compensating  increase  in  the  duty  on  refined  glycerin.  The  present  doty  on 
ronned  ^ycerin  is  2  cents  per  pound,  under  pmf^pn  35.  The  differential  <A  1  cent 
per  pound  between  crude  ana  refined  glycerin  is  insufficient,  and  we  zespectfuUy 
ask  tbttt  it  be  increased  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

W.  A.  Harshaw,  Frendenl, 


Brief  of  thk  Itaixan  OsAiantK  of  Commbbck  in  Nbw  York. 

CRUDB  AND  RBFINRD  OLTOBBIN. 

War  requirements  practically  stopped  the  importation  of  crude  glycerin  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  was  greatly  needed  in  the  respective  countries  of  'raoduction 
for  the  maaufacture  of  explosives.  The  importation,  from  about  36,500,000  pounds 
in  fiscal  year  1914,  dwindled  to  a  mere  1,171,679  pounds  in  1919.  With  the  return 
of  psace  it  is  picking  up  again,  with  15,656,463  |>ounds  in  1920,  and  this  raw  material, 
imported  for  refinery,  is  again  finding  in  a  finished  condition  constructive  uaee  in 
mechanical  applications,  in  the  manuSKtoie  of  leather  and  tobacco,  in  printing  and 
dyeing,  but  above  all  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  and  toilet  preparations,  lis 
use  in  the  preparation  of  beverages  and  especially  of  flavoring  extracts  is  also  increas- 
ingsince  tne  enactment  of  prohibition. 

llie  importation  of  crude  ^ycerin  of  a  raw  material  integrant  of  American  industry. 
should  be  encouraged  especially  under  present  reduced  output,  through  shortage  ot 
fats  of  the  soap  industry,  of  which  glycerin  is  a  by-product,  and  its  present  du^  ol 
1  cent  per  pound  (imposed  for  revenue  purposes  years  ago,  when  crude  fflycerin  was 
taken  otf  tne  free  list),  should  remain  unchanged  and  likewise  that  012  cents  per 
pound  on  refined  glycerin,  which  is  sufficientlv  protective  to  American  refineis,  as 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  machinery,  the  principal  factors  in  the  refinery  of  glycerin,  is 
lower  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

This  chambar  therefore  respectfully  recommends  that  the  rates  on  glycerin,  both 
•crude  and  reined,  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 

STARCH. 

[Paragraph  36.] 

JOSXFH  MOBNOrOSTAB,  OF  708XPH  M0BNIK08TAB  ft  CO.  (IKO.),  HBW 

TOBK  CITT. 

Mr.  MoRNiNOSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  have  not  got  my  brief  ready, 
l)ut  I  would  like  to  submit  some  facts  covering  the  starch  industry 
in  the  United  States  that  I  think  may  be  of  interest. 

I  will  state  our  position  briefly  in  coming  before  you.  We  advocate 
that  the  duty  on  potato  starch  of  a  cent  a  pound  be  removed,  and 
that  tapioca  starcn  and  cassava  flour  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list  provided  potato  starch  is  made  nondutiable;  otherwise  an  equal 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  tapioca;  and  that  the  duty  on  impprted 
dextrines  should  be  lowered  to  ^  cent  a  pound.  It  is  now  l\  eents; 
and  that  the  duty  on  other  starches  and  other  starch  products  should 
be  kept  the  same. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  starch? 

Mr.  MoRNiNOSTAR.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  We  are  importers  and 
dealers. 

In  the  United  States  the  main  industry  is  the  manufactiu*e  of  corn- 
starch. You  undoubtedly  have  figures  covering  the  extent  of  this 
industry;  but  the  best  history  of  tne  case  could  probably  be  gotten 
from  the  case  of  the  United  States  r.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
(233  Fed.,  964).  ^ 

The  next  most  important  domestic  starch  is  potato  starch.  We  can 
«ay  roughly  that  nme-tentha  of  the  potato  starch  ia  manufactured 
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in  the  State  of  Maine,  Aroostook  County,  centering  around  the  towns 
of  Caribou  and  Presque  Isle. 

This  industry  has  never  been  developed,  and  is  crude  as  compared 
with  Germany.  So-called  factories  are  isolated  sheds  which  are 
located  generally  on  streams  to  carry  off  the  refuse,  and  the  site  for 
their  erection  is  generally  chosen  for  this  feature  alone.  The  quality 
of  the  starch  is  very  poor  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  can  not  compete  in 
quality  with  foreign  potato  starches.  It  is  poor  in  color,  and  shows 
a  high  perc^atage  of  moisture,  and  is  entirely  lacking  in  imifoimity. 

The  Chaibhan.  Whj  is  it  poor  starch  ?  Axe  potatoes  raised  in  the 
State  of  Maine  poorer  m  quality  than  they  are  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNQSTAR.  The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
That  the  potato  starch  in  this  country  is  made  entirely  from  culls  and 
ae<^nds.  No  potatoes  are  grown  lor  the  manufacture  of  starch. 
When  they  have  a  rotton  crop  in  Maine  the  starch  factories  are  busy. 
When  they  have  a  soimd  crop  the  starch  factories  are  closed. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  make  starch  except  when  they  have 
rotton  potatoes) 

Mr.  M0BNIXG6TAB.  No,  they  make  some  starch,  but  the  size  of  the 
crop  depends  largely  on  how  sound  the  crop  is  in  Aroostook  County. 

Mr.  Gabner.  How  large  is  the  importation  into  this  country  com- 
pared with  the  production  of  potato  starch ) 

Mr.  Morninostab.  The  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country 
I  should  say  would  average  about  not  more  than  5,000  tons  over  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  is  the  import  ? 

Mr.  M0RNIKO8TAR.  The  import  varies  from  10,000  to  20,000  tons 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  imports  compared 
with  the  production  is,  say,  80  or  90  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  production  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Very  nearly  that. 

Mr.  Garn£R.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  get  revenue  into  the 
Treasuiy,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MORNINGSTAR.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  say  this,  and  I  think  that  I 
can  say  it  safely,  that  if  the  duty  on  potato  starch  were  lowered  to 
half  that  amount  you  would  get  twice  as  much  revenue. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  would  lower  it  to  half  the  amount,  say  one- 
half  of  a  cent  instead  of  a  cent  a  pound 

Mr.  M0RNING6TAR.  Tes. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  get  twice  as  much  revenue  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNoaTAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  how  do  you  figure  that  when  you  now  import 
80  to  90  per  crait  t 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Bccausc  you  would  import  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  importing  now  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  this  country. 

Mr..  MORNINGSTAR.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  chai^ng  1  cent  a  pound. 

litr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  put  it  at  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  you  would 
import  twice  that  amount? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Will  the  people  use  more  starch  i 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 
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■ 

Mr.  Garner.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Tariff  Commission  say  sbine- 

thing  on  that. 

Mr.  Tbeadwat.  What  would  happen  to  the  industry  in  question 
if  you  take  off  that  dutv  of  1  cent  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  f  believe  it  would  be  very  beneficial.  'The 
Maine  potato  starch  can  not  compete  in  quality  at  the  present  time 
with  imported  starches. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  there,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  No,  sir;  it  goes  back  to  colonial  days. 

Mr.  Greek.  When  you  prepare  your  brief  you  had  better  revise 
your  figures  about  the  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country". 
I  think  you  will  find  about  23,000,000  pounds  made  in  1914. 

Mr.  MoRNiNOSTAR.  No,  sir;  you  will  find  I  think  that  the  average 
crop  for  this  country  over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years  will  not  be  much 
in  excess  of  5,000  tons.  The  use  of  potato  starch  in  this  country  is 
growing  less  and  less  each  year. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman's  idea  as  to 
how  it  would  benefit  the  starch  makers  to  take  the  tariff  off. 

The  C^iRMAK.  They  would  be  better  off  out  of  the  business 
according  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  MoRNiNQSTAR.  lu  this  respect,  if  the  use  of  potato  starch 
in  this  country  should  jump  from  20,000  tons  to  50,000  tons,  it  would 
encom*age  somebody  to  go  up  to  one  of  the  big  producing  counties 
and  put  some  money  into  this  industry.  I  believe  you  could  buy  the 
whole  blooming  shooting  match  up  in  Caribou  for  less  than  around  a 
(quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  I  don't  believethere  are  50  men  employed 
in  the  county  of  Aroostook  all  the  year  aroimd  in  the  manufacture 
of  potato  starch.  Outside  of  Aroostook  Oountv,  in  Maine,  there  are 
a  few  sporadic  plants  through  Midiigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, in  other  words,  what  is  happening  is  this:  By  this  duty  on 
potato  starch  you  are  placing  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  because  enough 
potato  starch  is  not  made  in  this  coimtr\'  of  good  quality  to  go  all  the 
wajr  around.  You  can  not  make  good  potato  starch  in  this  country 
until  you  get  a  good  source  of  raw  material,  lliere  is  not  any  fixed 
source  of  raw  material  for  making  potato  starch,  compArea  with 
Germany  and  Holland,  where  the  law  regulates  the  kind  of  potato 
that  shall  go  into  the  starch,  where  the  stardh  potato  can  not  go  on 
your  table,  and  the  table  potato  can  not  go  into  the  starch  factory^ 
where  they  have  the  rotation  of  crops  provided  by  law.  They  have 
an  entirel}r  different  state  of  affairs  there,  which  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  miality. 

The  Ch^virman.  How  much  potato  starch  did  you  say  we  produce 
in  this  country  annually  ? 

Mr.  Morninqstar.  It  averages  about  5,000  tons. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  Ten  million  pounds  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  your  figures  are  correct  I 

Mr.  Morninqstar.  Yes;  I  am  very  nearly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1914 
the  report  shows  th^  23,540,000  pounds  were  made  in  the  United 
States,  that  is  potato  starch. 

Mr.  Ha WLEY.  In  the  next  colvonn  it  says  ih6  average  from  10 1 4 
to  191S  was  15,143,778  pounds. 
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The  GBAiRii4X.  Yee;  but  they  had  something  elae  to  do  with 
poUtx>eB  than  to  m^ke  starch  witn  them.    That  was  during  the  war. 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  No;  the  crop  of  eatable  potatoes  has  nothing 
U)  do  witii  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

The  Chaibhan.  Why  did  the  production  drop  o£F  from  23,000,000 
to  15,000,000;  and  you  say  it  was  only  5,000,000? 
Mr.  Mo^NiKGSTAB.  I  Said  5,000  tons. 
The  Chaibman.  Ten  niillion  pounds. 
Mr.  MoBNUfosxAB.  Ten  milUon  pouncU. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  come  very  close  to  it,  the  difference 
between  10,000,000  and  23,000,000. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Would  you  thjamk  it*  scientific  to  put  a  com- 
paratiyely  high  duty  on  potatoes,  and  to  put  potato  starch  on  the 
nee  list  t  Or  are  you  basing  your  argument  on  the  fact  that  potatoes 
are  now  on  the  tree  Ust  or  will  be  imtil  the  Fordney-Gamer  bill 
passes? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  No,  sir. 

The  QaAiBMAN.  You  are  not  producixig  starch  in  this  country. 
You  are  an  importer  of  stardi  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNGSTAB.  I  am. 
The  CHAiBiiAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tbbadwat.  Do  you  expect  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
starch  in  this  country  at  the  rate  you  speak  of  by  reducing  the  tariff  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  What  will  cause  the  people  to  consume  more  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  At  the  present  time  the  big  competitor  of 
potato  starch  in  this  coimtry  is  com  starch. 
Mr.  Tbeadway.  That  is  for  eatable  purposes  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  No,  sir,  in  the  textile  trade.    Potato  starch 
can  sell  at  practically  a  cent  a  pound  above  com  starch  and  still 
compete  witn  it  because  in  slashing  and  in  sizing  in  the  textile  mills 
you  can  use  anywhere  from  half  to  75  per  cent  of  potato  starch  by 
weight  as  compared  with  com  starch.     When  you  get  the  price  of 
potato  starch  away  above  that  ratio,  the  manufacturer  drops  the  use 
of  potato  and  turns  to  thin  boiling  com  starches  and  other  cheaper 
imported  starches. 
The  CaAniMAN.  Would  that  affect  tlxe  com-starch  business  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  It  would  undoubtedly,  yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  It  would  increase  the  potato  starch  and  decrease 
the  com  starch '? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  Right. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  Is  there  a  duty  on  com  starch  now  ? 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  Ycs,  sir,  but  no  com  starch  is  imported.     But, 
OD  the  other  hand,  in  fostering  the  potato  industry  in  this  country, 
it  seems  very  dear  that  the  com-starch  industry  needs  very  little 
protection. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  manufacturers  of  com  starch  also  manufac- 
turers of  potato  starch  1 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  the  manufacturers  of  com  starch  largely  i 
Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  Of  com  starch  ? 
The  C^AIBMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoBNiNOSTAB.  The  Com  Products  Refining  Co. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  MoRNiNOSTAR.  Yes,  sir.  They  practically  control  the  indus- 
try. Thev  set  the  price  and  the  independents  set  their  price 
accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Potato  starch  is  made  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Potato  starch  is  made  by  farmers  and  lumber- 
men mostly. 

Here  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  commit- 
tee,  and  that  is  this:  If  the  potato  starch  industry  in  this  country  or 
potato-products  industry  in  this  country  were  fostered,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  other  products  that  could  be  made  from  the  potato 
which  we  do  not  know  about.  We  produce  more  potatoes  in  this 
country  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  but  we  have  absolutely  no 
industry  for  potato  by-products.  I  have  been  in  factories  in  Holland 
and  in  <r*ermany  where  they  are  producing  from  the  potato  besides 
the  potato  starch,  potato  meal,  which  corresponds  verjr  much  to 
our  corn  meal,  potato  glucose,  potato  alcohol,  potato  dextrine,  potato 
cattle  feeds,  ^ape  sugars,  and  a  list  of  potato  desiccated  products. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Momingstar,  you  are  not  speaking  m  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  laboring  man  or  of  capital  invested.  You  are 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  importer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  jVlORNiNGSTAR.  That  is  not  so,  sir.    I  believe 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  producer  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNQSTAR.  ]no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  arc  not  speaking  for  the  laboring  man. 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labor  that  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  starch  is  insignificant. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  take  labor  to  make  starches  from 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Morninqstar.  Very  little.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage.  It 
is  a  very  simple  process.  I  have  some  microscopic  photographs  here 
showing  just  how  that  thing  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  nelieve  that  starch  can  be  made  in  this 
country  under  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  I  Certainly  do,  provided  you  had  a  good  source 
of  supply  for  raw  material  and  a  wider  application  for  the  finished 
product. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  more  potatoes  in  the  United  States 
tlian  are  produced  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  got  more  com  than  is  produced  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  we  have  not  got  the  raw  material  to  produce 
starch  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  You  are  exactly  right,  on  potato  starch  you 
have  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  produce  more  com  than  any  other  country, 
and  we  can  produce  more  potatoes  than  can  be  produced  anywhere 
else,  but  in  other  words  we  have  not  got  the  raw  material  to  make 
the  starch. 

Mr.  MORNINGSTAR.  I  did  not  say  that.  On  cornstarch  there  la 
unquestionably  raw  material   to   make  all  the  cornstarch  for  the 
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next  500  years,  no  question  about  that.    I  am  speaking  about 
potato  starch.  ^ 

I  mean  to  say  while  we  produce  more  potatoes  than  any  country 
in  the  world,  we  produce  a  very  small  yield  per  acre.  I  beheye  in 
Germany,  for  instance,  and  in  HoUand,  they  produce  twice  as  many 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  United  States, 
while  in  volume  we  have  a  greater  production  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Tbeadwat.  I  understand  that  in  Germany  there  is  a  regular 
grade  of  potatoes  used  for  potato  starch  f 

Mr.  MoRNiNOSTAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TBEADWAT.  Whereas  in  this  country  your  claim  is  that  there 
are  no  potatoes  raised  for  starch  whatever? 

Mr.  MORNINOSTAB.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  They  are  simply  culls  or  poor  species  of  potatoes 
that  can  not  be  used  for  household;  purposes  ? 

Mr.  MoRNiNGSTAR.  Yes,  SU-. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  That,  therefore,  the  product  itself  is  very  poor  in 
this  country  i 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  am  not  from  Maine,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  some  of  my  Maine  friends  would  take  exception  to  tnat  testimony. 

Mr.  Morninostar.  It  is  a  scientific  proposition.  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  and  you  can  see  that  ii  you  follow  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  about  it? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  in  my  mind. 
I  have  been  aU  through  the  Maine  district. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind,  but  there  is 
some  ouestion  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Morningstab.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  potatoes  are  raised  in  this  coimtry  for  starch  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  potatoes  are  raised  in  greater  quantity, 
high  grade  and  low  grade — ^why,  they  go  to  waste.  You  can  feed 
them  to  the  hogs.  I  nave  fed  potatoes,  to  hogs  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  then  sold  the  hogs  for  2|  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  I  know  that  is  all  very^  well;  but  how 
could  potato  starch  made  in  Michigan  compete  with  potato  starch 
made  m  Aroostook  Coimty  when  you  have  to  ship  it  half  way  across 
the  country  to  get  into  the  textile  territory  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  in  the  business  and  I  could  not  tell  you. 
1  do  know  this,  that  we  produce  this  raw  material  to  compete  Math 
any  other  country  in  the  world  scientifically,  if  we  could  only  have 
the  same  labor  costs  here  that  they  have  abroad. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  believe  if  you  would  look  a  little  closer  into 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  the  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch  that  you  would  see  that  it  is  an  insignificant  item.  I  also 
b^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  average  starch 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  had  to  carry  the  overhead  that 
a  German  factory  or  Dutch  factory  carries  he  would  close  up  and 
be  closed  up  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Treadwat,  In  order  to  establish  more  business  you  would 
take  the  tariff  off  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  I  believe  that  if  you  could  first  create  a  big 
market  for  potato  starch  in  the  United  States  it  would  attract  people 
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to  making  that  product  and  would  lead  finally  to  the  Grovemment 
seeing  what  an  important  industry  it  is. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  increase  the  potato-3tarch 
industry  to  take  the  place  of  the  cornstarch  industry  t 

Mr.  MoRNiNQSTAR.  No^  slr;  uot  uecessarily. 
.    Mr.  Garner.  Would  not  that  be  the  logical  result  of  the  situation  f 

Mr.  MoRNiNQSTAR.  No,  you  never  coukl  replace  cornstarch. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  make  starch  under  any  conditions, 
according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  men  in  the  business  before  we  get 
through  with  this  hearing  to  see  whether  they  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  there  a  different  kind  of  potato  raised  in  Germany 
for  starch  than  that  used  for  average  purposes  1^ . 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Low-grade,  little  potatoes,  that  do  not  sell  on  the 
market? 

Mr.  MgRNiNGSTAR.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at-  these 
small,  microscopic  photograpl]^  that  I  have  hero  of  the  lai^er  cells, 
showing  the  well-developed  starch  cells  in  the  foreign  starches  and 
the  many  undeveloped  starch  calls  of  domestic  starch,  I  believe  that 
would  be  proof  in  itself.  I  believe  if  you  would  ask  the  Maine  peo- 
ple to  submit  samples  of  their  starch  and  let  me  submit  samples  of 
imported  starches  you  would  see  that  everything  I  have  said  is  borne 
out  to  the  last  word. 

Brief  of  Joseph  Moeninostar  &  To.  (Inc.),  New  York  Gftt. 

I  submit  a  brief  covering  the  revision  of  tariffs  on  starches  and  dextrins,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  followincf  facte: 

We  have  been  continuously  in  the  starch  and  dextrin  buainefls  since  1851  as  im- 
porters, exporters,  and  dealers.  During  the  existence  of  our  firm  we  have  come  in 
touch  with  every  starch  and  starch  product  that  is  commercially  known* 

In  considering  the  relative  importance  of  the  domestic  potato  starch  indnstrv,  it 
is  necessary  fir^st  to  see  its  pla'^e  and  its  value  as  compai^  with  other  starches,  both 
of  domestic  manufacture  and  of  foreign  origin,  which  are  commercially  employed  in 
this  coun(7v« 

By  far  the  largest  industry  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  starch 
products  is  that  which  obtains  these  products  from  com.  It  is  liardly  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  growth  and  importance  of  that  industry,  but  for  refeirence  we  suggest 
tiiat  you  read  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Hand,  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
in  case  of  United  States  v.  Oom  Products  Refining  Co.  (234  Fed.  Rep.,  9G4;  249  U.  S., 
621). 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  com  products  market  is  the  Corn  Products  Refin- 
ing Co.,  whose  sphere  of  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States  but  is  gradually 
spreading  over  the  entire  world.  We  call  your  attention  to  recent  newvpapeir  advices 
which  state  that  this  concern  is  negotiating  for  the  erection  of  plants  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  not  for  the  manufacture  of  corn  starch  itaclf,  but  for  variouf^ 
products  made  from  corn  starch,  particularly  glucose  or  com  sirup.  The  "spread" 
of  the  corn  products  industry  covers  30  different  items,  among  which,  in  addition  to 
the  starch  as  commonly  used,  there  are  thin  boiling  starches,  dexirioa,  s^u<!oaei  com 
oil,  cattle  feeds^  and  many  ofner& 

Com  starch  is  used  for  numerous  purpoa^,  the  principal  outlets  being  for  food 
and  as  a  sizing  and  finishino;  material  in  the  textile  industry.  This  industry  of  coune 
has  an  abunaant  and  uniform  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  and  often  imports 
corn  from  the  Argentine  federation  when  tliat  market  is  more  fawimble  tliMi  the 
domestic  one. 

In  addition  to  the  Com  Products  Refining  Co.  there  are  several  independent  inter- 
ests manufacturing  a  similar  line  of  products  from  com,  but  we  tliink  we  %xe  safe  in 
saying  that  none  of  them  has  as  wide  a  spread  of  these  products  as  the  Corn  Products 
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Refimng  Co.  It  ehotild  ako  be  noted  by  your  committee  in  regard  to  competitftve 
oonditiaiM  m  this  countiy  tliat  prices  on  aU  com  produete  are  uniformly^  fixed  by  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Co.  and  its  competitors  in  the  same  Line  of  busmess. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  for  many  years  com  products  have  sold  in  every  free- 
trade  market  of  Europe  in  competition  with  the  identical  starches  which  are  imported 
Into  this  eoantiy.  As  an  illostration  of  this  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  saga 
floor  or  aaco  sfearch,  a  cooly  maaulactared  product,  is  more  widely  used  than  in  any 
country  of  the  world,  cornstarch  has  been  able  to  meet  it  on  competitive  terma* 
aithmigfa  ike  Gorti  PtodHcts  Refining  Co.  admitted  that  it  comes  into  duect  competitiDn 
with  ooxii  slarch. 

Any  tariff  to  protect  this  industry  is  unnecessary  on  the  face  of  it.  It  can  no  longer 
be  dassified  as  an  infant  industry. 

IHJTATU  emscff. 

Nia»4enths  of  the  potato  starch  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  in 
Aroostook  County.  Me.,  and  centers  around  the  towns  of  Caribou  and  Presque  Isle. 
TUs  indfistnr  is  older  ^Uft  the  com  products  industry  dating  back  to  colonukl  days. 
Aa  compared  with  cornstarch  and  other  com  products  the  manufacture  of  ^fotata 
starch  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  potatoes  are  first  washed  and  then  put  through  a 
pnlper  which  is  notning  more  than  two  corrugated  revolving  cvlinders:  The  pulp 
v  uKn  rmt  over  wvver-'epniy  ansKers  vnxx  cne  buulii  oeuiK  xneotunte^  ctrops  xxr  n  recep" 
tade  under  a  shaker,  the  ropdue  or  pomace  bduog  waahed  awav.  The  starch  milk  is 
pumped  into  lar^e  vats  which  are  equipped  with  agitators  ana  this  milk  after  beiiijz 
stirred  for  sometime  is  then  allowed  to  settle.  This  process  may  be  repeated  several 
times.  After  the  starch  is  settled  in  ihB  vats,  the  water  is  pumped  on  and  the  wet 
starch  cake  at  the  bottom  of  the  vats  is  shoveled  out  and  spread  on  trays  which  are 
carried  to  a  drymg  room.  This  drying  room  is  a  long  hall  equipped  with  hot  air  blowers 
at  either  end.  As  soon  as  the  starch  has  been  dried ,  it  is  dumped  into  bins  and  packed. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  it  involves  merely  a  physical  process  in  the  reclamation 
of  starch  from  ^tatoes- 

Potato  starch  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  textile  field  as  a  sizing  material  for  warp 
and  a  finishing  material  for  cotton  goods.  Its  widest  application  is  found  in  ^ose 
inills  where  the  finest  cotton  goods  are  made.  In  this  way  it  comes  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  cometarch  and  despite  the  fact  that  potato  starch  is  normally  more  than 
twice  as  expensive  as  cornstarch,  it  nevertheless  must  be  uaed  in  order  to  get  the 
desired  tensile  strength  in  the  yam  or  specific  feel,  weight,  etc.  in  the  finished  goods. 

Potato  starch  has  never  becoi  widelv  used  in  this  country  as  a  foodstuiOf^  although 
its  p>tentialities  in  this  line  are  very  large.  In  Europe  it  is  used  more  widely  than 
cornstarch  and  during  the  war  in  the  United  States  it  was  the  favorite  starch  used 
as  a  wheat  substitute.  Just  how  important  a  food  product  it  is  considered  abroad 
may  be  seen  by  the  way  Holland  conserved  her  supply  and  by  the  fact  that  to  this 
day  th^e  is  an  embargo  on  the  export  from  Germany^  under  a  ruling  that  no  fo<Ki 
products  may  be  exported.  In  fact  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  in  Europe  it 
playa  a  relatively  more  important  part  than  cornstarch  does  in  this  country. 

As  to  its  Worth  as  a  foodstuff,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Grierson  states 
t^t  by  artificaal  digestion  potato  starch  takes  20  minutes  while  cornstarch  takes  120 
Donates. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  detul  as  to  the  numerous  uses  for  this  commodity 
and  we  have  mentioned  the  above  to  show  just  what  place  it  holds  in  our  industry 
aad  liiat  its  posaihilitieB  might  be. 

I  have  been  in  factories  in  HoUaad  and  Germany  where  products  made  from  the 
potato  are  as  nnmerous  as  those  made  from  corn  iu  this  country  aznl  yet  despite  the  ^ct 
that  we  grow  more  potatoes  than  any  country  in  the  world,  we  have  no  welOf-estai^Ushed 
potelo  products  inaustry. 

<3oe  does  not  have  to  search  far  to  find  the  cause.  Xo  industry  has  much  chance  of 
sucoNB  unless  it  has  an  abundant  source  of  supply  of  raw  material.  \Vhen  I  appeared 
before  your  oominittee,  ^our  chairman  doubted  the  statement  that  I  made  tnat  no 
potatoes  were.|;rown  in  this  country  for  the  specific  purpose  of  manufacture  into  starch. 
>*otwithstandingy  it  is  a  true  and  well  considered  statement.  The  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  sttfch  are  in  aknosi  all  cases  dealers  or  growers  of  potatoes,  and  the  potatoes 
whidi  find  their  way  to  the  starch  faclx>ry  are  culls,  seconds,  and  rots.  There  is  no 
relation  whatsoever  between  the  price  of  eating  potatoes  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
starch.  In  my  experience  I  have  known  of  seasons  where  there  was  a  lai^e,  sound  crop 
is  Ifaine,  with  very  little  stafcAi  obtainable,  and  ojneequent^y  h^  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  short  but  unsound  crop  where  eatinjg  potatoes  called  for  very 
hi^  prices,  whereas  starch  was  abundant  and  cheap. 
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The  uMMaery  used  in  the  mannfacture  of  potato  stardi  to-day  in  this  country  i^ 
crude  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and  there  is  no  utilization  whatsoever  of  by*prodiict0  in 
the  manuiacture  of  this  comuKKiity. 

In  addition  the  make  of  stardi  is  a  seasonal  one,  running  as  a  rule  from  the  Ist  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November,  at  which  time,  because  of  the  low  temperature  in 
Aroostook  Tonnty,  the  water  without  which  no  stardi  can  be  made  freezes,  and  I 
believe  to-day  there  are  not  more  than  two  factories  in  Maine  which  are  equipped  to 
ran  the  whole  year  through. 

The  relative  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  country  at 
lar^e  can  best  be  illustrated  by  figures  compiled  in  the  Thirteenth  Ceneua  of  the 
Umted  States,  which  gives  a  comparative  summaiy  of  this  industry  from  1899  to  1909 
and  are  the  last  auUioritative  figures  a%'ailable. 
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In  the  figures  of  this  census  pubtidied  in  1910  the  estimated  value  of  all  products 
from  the  State  of  Maine  was  valued  at  fl76,000,000,  of  whidi  the  manufacture  of 
starch  was  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Of  ill  of  the  people  enpiged  in  producing  these 
values,  that  proportion  ensaged  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  was  two-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  and  the  value  added  oy  this  industry  was  three-tenUis  of  1  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  all  the  more  si^ficant  when  the'countiy  as  a  whole  is  viewed. 
Outside  of  Aroostook  County  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  stardi 
in  other  States,  notably  Minnesota  and  ^^n^sconsin,  where  potatoes  are  abundant,  but 
these  attempts  have  proved  universally  unsucceasful,  as  tne  main  market  for  potato 
starch  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Umted  States  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf. 

It  is  no  exaperation  to  say  that  there  are  six  times  as  many  cariciLd  consumeiv  of 
potato  starch  in  the  country  as  there  are  people  employed  in  the  entire  industry. 

The  quality  of  the  Maine  starch  is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that  which  is  iiu- 
ported  Irom  Europe  and  Japan.  It  is  lacking  in  uniformity,  judged  by  its  water 
content,  color,  and  strength.  A  good  way  to  test  this  is  by  examination  of  samples 
which  we  are  submitting  and  by  a  microscopic  c<miparison  of  tito  starch  ceils  them- 
selves, showing  a  larger  percentage  of  undeveloped  ceUs  in  ^e  domestic  product 
than  in  the  imported  potato  starch. 

There  has  never  been  a  sufficient  production  of  potato  starch  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demand.  All  figures  compiled  for  tne  production  of  potato  starch  in 
the  United  States  at  best  are  rough  estimates,  and  we  should  say  toat  the  average 
over  a  period  of  five  years  would  be  between  5,000  to  7,000  tons,  while  the  total  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  is  ron^y  estimated  at  20,000  tons.* 

The  result  is  that  a  tariff  of  this  nature  acts  merely  as  a  tax  on  the  consuming 
industries  without  benefiting  the  Maine  industry  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Per- 
haps I  can  make  my  point  clearer  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  late  Joseph  Mom- 
in^tar  when  he  appeared  beforo  your  committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  bud  that  with  all  their  protection  covering  decades  the  Amer- 
ican manufactures  consuming  agricultural  products  such  as  potatoes  shotuld  have 
so  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  scientific  and  mechinical  jaugress.  Too  much  pro* 
tection  has  put  them  to  sleep." 

The  one  nctor  that  can  place  the  domestic  production  of  potato  starch  and  potato 
products  in  its  proper  ana  rightful  place  is  tne  aasurance  of  a  source  of  supply  of 
raw  material  for  the  manufacturo.  If  this  were  possible  it  would  attract  capital 
and  brains  to  the  industry. 

>  Figures  for  the  Import  of  poUto  starch  sbioe  1914  can  not  be  used  as  a  noniial  ertterton  far  ttds  eon- 
modtty.    Prior  to  that  jrear  toe  United  States  imported  all  of  her  potato  starth  tnm  Germany  and  Hol> 
Upon  the  oatbreak  of  the  Wocld  War  Qerman  exports  were  cut  off  and  Holland  ImmedlaCeljr 


started  to  preserre  her  staich  supply  by  governmental  rcculatian  of  export.  By  1916  BoUand  was  no 
lonnr  an  exporter  of  this  starch,  it  was  in  thb  same  year  that  Japan  exported  her  first  potato  stanb 
to  me  United  States  in  any  quantlt/,  and  since  that  tune  up  to  IWO  Japan  has  been  the  sole  souros  of 
sqiply  for  imported  potato  starch.  In  1918  the  War  Trade  Boardplaead  an  embargo  on  thalmpertatioo 
of  piotato  starch  and  tapioca  flour  as  they  were  Ibted  as  breadstufls.  ThL<)  embargo  was  in  MdAeace  t«r 
the  better  part  of  the  year.  The  consequent  disturbances  to  the  ImportaUon  of  potato  stardi  from  thsw 
sources  will  account  for  the  unusual  fluctuations  wliicb  followed. 
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Compare  thit  industrv  with  that  of  the  com  products  industiy.  The  two  grow 
on  aide  by  aide,  both  deiiving  their  products  from  the  farm,  and  yet  potato  starch 
viiich  is  admittedly  a  superior  product  in  the  textile  field  and  which  has  enormous 
poanbilitieB  as  a  foodstun  is  still  in  a  primitive  condition ,  while  its  competitor  has 
p0wn  and  flourished  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  established  outlets  for  its  products 
m  every  civilized  market  of  the  world.  One  has  no  sure  raw  material  supply:  the 
other  had  an  abundant  and  uniform  one. 

To  Europe  and  in  Japan  potatoes  are  grown  for  starch  and  starch  only.  In  fact,  by 
governmental  regulation,  the  food-starch  factoiies  are  protected  by  their  Govern- 
ments  in  securing  their  raw  material. 

Thf  labor  involved, — From  the  desciiption  of  the  manufactuie  of  staicb.  afi  given 
above,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  labor  involved  is  a  very  small  percentu;;e  and  by 
the  use  of  efiicient  aiKl  mixiem  methods  this  could  be  reduced  even  further;  by  these 
same  methods  a  greater  reclanjation  of  starch  could  be  obtained  in  the  Elaine  induHtiy 
than  is  at  the  present  tiuie.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Dr.  Gore,  of  the  Dep:irtnient  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Cbeniistry  (vegetable  utilizations),  analyzed  the  puiumy  or 
refuse  whicn  is  discarded  in  the  MaL.e  factories.  lie  discovered  that  thi:)  mateiial 
cootained  as  high  as  40  per  cent  starch.  I  have  been  in  a  factory  in  Germany  whidi 
this  pmumy  or  refuse  was  analyzed  and  shown  to  contain  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
of  Btirch  and  this  pummy  or  refuse  was  used  as  a  hog  and  cattle  feed. 

The  comparative  cost  of  manufactuiing  staich  in  this  country,  as  compaied  with 
Europe,  would  seem  to  f^vor  the  American  manufactuier.  lie  has  no  overhead  to 
speak  of  and  moat  of  the  so-called  factoiies  of  Aroostook  County,  not  moie  tlnm  50 
in  number,  employ  but  two  or  three  men,  and  this  only  for  a  peiiod  of  approximately 
six  weeks  of  the  year.  I  have  been  in  every  starch  factory  in  Arov.stuok  County. 
In  that  time  I  have  never  seen  one  chemist  employ  ed  or  one  factory  laiil  out  ou  scien- 
tific ILies.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keystone  of  the  factory  is  in  the  labor- 
atory, where  ever>*tning  is  analyzed  from  the  water  to  the  coal  eic ployed.  In  no 
p  )tuchstarch  factory  that  I  have  seen  is  there  a  filter  for  water,  and  yet  the  clcanUnoss 
of  the  water  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  manufacture  of  staich.  I 
can  enumerate  many  instances  of  like  nature. 

In  1908  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  Hon.  'Eugene  Hale,  appeared  before  your 
committee  and  stated  that  if  the  tariff  on  potato  starch  of  1}  cents  at  that  time  was 
reduced  it  would  drive  the  Maine  manuiactiu-er  out  of  business.  The  tariff  was 
reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound,  or  33}  per  cent,  and  there  is  just  as  much  starch  pro- 
duced in  Maine  ae  ever  before. 

When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  I  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  i)otato- 
Btarcfa  tariff  entirely,  but  it  is  ob\dous  to  me  that  as  a  matter  of  ex{)ediency  this  will 
Qot  be  considered.  I  therefore  request  that  the  potato-starch  tariff  be  reduced  to 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  the  same  amount  placed  on  other  starches.  In 
inaldng  this  request  we  urge  you  to  balance  the  equities  of  the  question-  a  narrow, 
ondevebped  industry,  emplopdng  but  an  insignincant  fraction  of  the  t<jtal  wa^e 
etmen  of  the  State  in  which  it  locates  it«^lf,  as  comi}ared  with  a  consuming  public 
▼hidi  is  one  of  the  four  largest  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  may  be  raised  that  at  this  time  when  our  Government  needs  all  ite 
sources  of  revenue  increased  rather  than  diminished,  that  this  may  not  be  a  wise 
step.  It  is  our  well-considered  opinion  that  should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  as  we 
sdvocate,  that  the  consumption  of  starch  in  this  country  would  increase  and  that 
the  actual  revenue  that  the  Government  would  derive  would  increase.  In  other  and 
more  normal  times  niien  potato  starch  has  been  very  cheap  the  tariff  has  acted  as  a 
Woal  embargo,  and  the  Government,  because  of  its  high  tariff,  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  revenue.  With  potato  starch  rapidly  approaching  its  normal 
price  level,  we  bdieve  that  a  duty  which  is  equivalent  to  30  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Mexcenive  and  should  be  reduced. 

SAGO  FLOUR  OR  SAGO  STARCH. 

We  ire  not  importers  of  sago  starch  to  any  great  extent.  This  commodity  is  now 
on  the  free  list  and  we  advocate  its  bein^  kept  there,  as  it  has  a  unique  place  in  the 
finishing  part  of  the  textile  industry  and  is  not  competitive  with  potato  or  corn  starch. 

The  other  domestic  starches  are  wheat,  rice,  and  arrowroot.  The  production  of 
these  stardies  is  so  insignificant  as  to  hardly  warrant  your  committee's  time  and  their 
oooaidention.  The  imported  products  are  now  taxed  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and 
▼e  believe  tlds  gives  ample  protection  to  the  home  industries. 
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TAPIOCA    OR   CASSAVA   FLOUR,    OR  TAPIOCA   OR  CA&SAVA   STARCH. 

These  terma  ai«e  interchangeable.  This  commodity  is  now  on  the  free  list.  We 
are  one  of  the  largest  importets  of  this  product  in  the*  United  States.  T^ioca  fiour, 
as  it  is  commonly  known,  is  made  entirely  in  the  Island  of  Java,  Dutdi  Fast  Indies. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  cassava  root.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of 
potato  starch,  but  the  development  of  this  industry  is  much  further  advanced  than 
that  of  potato  starch  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  import  of  the  flour  there  are  large  imports  of  so-called  pearl 
tapioca  flour,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  starch'  product  made  by  moistening  and 
pressing  through  a  screen,-  and  flake  tapioca,  which  is  an  identical  product  with  a 
different  physical  form.  These  two  latter  commodities  &re  often  confused  with 
tapioca  flour,  as  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  it  appears  on  the  table  of  the  oonmiming 
public. 

The  main  uses  for  tapioca  flour  are  in  the  textile  industry  Kdd  in  the  food  indiifitr> . 
and  for  the  high-grade  flour  as  a  base  for  conversion  into  dextrin  or  gum  which  is  usea 
principally  in  the  envelope  and  gummed-paper  trade  in  the  United  States. 

This  starch  competes  with  both  com  starch  and  potato  starch  in  many  industries. 
In  1919  some  75,000,000  pounds  of  tapioca  were  iropcn'ted  into  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  accurate  record  of  how  this  quantity  was  distributed  by  industries.  Wc 
should  say  about  40  per  cent  of  this  was  used  as  a  foodstuff  and  the  remainder  divided 
evenly  between  the  dextrin  industry  and  those  industries  which  could  use  com  or 
X>otato  starch.  One  industry  alohe  that  we  have  specific  knowledge  of  which  used 
over  3,000  tons  of  tapioca  flour  normally  could  use  potato  starch  and  has  used  potato 
starch  when  this  commodity  has  been  cheai>er  than  the  imported  tapioca. 

In  addition,  many  places  where  the  tapioca  starch  is  used  as  a  food,  both  com  and 
potato  could  be  usea  to  equal  advantage. 

If  your  committee  gives  any  credence  to  our  argument  that  the  best  way  to  develop 
the  potato-starch  ana  iwtato-products  industry  of  the  United  States  would  be  by 
creating  a  wider  market  for  potato  starch  and  potato  products,  first,  by  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and,  secondly,  by  internal  measures  to  create  a  source  of  supply  of  raw 
material,  we  advocate  that  a  duty  equaling  that  on  potato  starch  be  placed  on  tapioca. 

If  your  committee  regards  the  matter  simply  as  a  method  of  obtaming  revenue,  we 
suggest  this  commodity  for  taxation  as  a  greater  revenue  producer  than  x)otato  starch  or 
any  other  starch: 

No  tapioca  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  only  attempt  being  abortive  seme 
20  years  ago.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  starch  as  compared  with  domestic 
starches  or  foreign  starches  is  much  smaller  oecause  of  the  coolie  labor  employed.' 

The  unfortunate  position  of  potato  starch  in  the  United  States  can  best  be  seen  by 
considering  on  one  hand  the  highly  developed  com  products  industries  with  numerous 
sources  of  raw  material,  both  here  and  in  Argentina;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dutv-free, 
coolie-made  tapioca  starch,  and  potato  starch  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone, 
with  a  duty  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  indu8tr>'  which  it  attempts  to  |m>tcct,  as 
compared  with  the  important  consuming  public  which  finds  it  an  essential  in  its 
finished  products. 

DEXTRINS. 

Dextrin  is  defined  as  follows: 

'^  When  stai  ch  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperatute  or  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  a  new  suhstance,  identical  in  compoeition  but  poaBcasing 
totallv  different  properties,  b^ng  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  winch  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  luminous  rav  to  the  right,  hence  the  name  dextrin." 

Dextrin  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  from  the  three  important  conimer* 
cial  starches,  namely,  com,  potato,  and  tapioca.  There  is  jess  competition  tar  these 
various  products  than  the  nature  of  the  starch  would  indicate,  as  each  dextrin  upon 
conversion  has  totally  different  characteristics,  suitable  only  for  specific  purposes 
and.  while  chemically  are  classified  as  one,  arc  phvsically  entirely  separate  entities. 

There  are  some  isolated  instances  where  all  three  <sm\e  in  direct  conflict  with  each 
other.  There  are  also  instances  where  any  two  of  th«n  mav  compete,  but  as  a 
general  rule  there  are  well  defined  channels  through  which  each  of  them  nude  a  par- 
ticular outlet.  Thus  com  dextrin  is  used  mainlv  in  the  o^tton-cloth  printing  in- 
dustry and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  or  ungroimded  grades  of  wall  paper, 

^  For  many  years  It  was  s  disputed  qnestion  whether  tapioca  floor  camo  wtfhln  tha  pnrvfeW  of  ths  tariff 
acts  In  reference  to  starches.  In  the  case  of  €hew  Ulng  Lung  v.  Wise,  Collector  (176  \J .  8.),  it  waa  decided 
that  it  did  not.  To-day  there  is  no  question  that  tapioca  flour  is  a  mu nomer.  it  is  ehemicalljr  a  starch  as 
much  so  as  com  or  potato.  We  call  to  your  attention  also  the  liM*t  that  potato  starch  is  kncwn  as  potato 
flour  In  the  food  inoustries;  yet  potato  flour  has  never  been  able  to  escape  taxaUon  because  of  the  confUaton 
in  nomenclature. 
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And  afi  a  neutnUizer  for  dveetuffci.  Tapioca  dextrin  is  used  almoFt  exclusively  in 
th«  gummed  pa^r  trade;  that  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  and  p  )stage  staiiips. 
Potato  dextiiu  linda  its  laxgest  outlet  in  the  silk-tinishing  industry,  in  fixing  the  top 
oolars  in  wall  paper  where  corn  de>  tiin  could  not  possibly  be  used,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  library  paste  (exclusively),  and  in  some  ^ummed-paper  work  whore  it  is 
mofe  of  a  substitute  for  high-priced  giun  arabic  (an  imported  article)  rather  than  as 
a  subfltituie  f  >r  tapicca  dextrin. 

The  Qeiy  dextrin  imported  into  this  oountr>*  is  potato  dextiin,  and  the  present 
duty  on  dextrin  of  1^  cents  per  pound  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  consumer  without  giving 
anv  particular  protection  to  any  one  industry.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  past  all 
the  aextrin  converters  of  the  country  have  favored  a  high  taiiif  on  imported  potato 
dextiin,  they  all  admit  the  noncompetitive  element  as  set  forth  above. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  matter  what  the  taiiff  that  those  of  our 
numerous  customers  who  formerly  used  the  imported  (lerman  potato  dextrin  will  use 
it  2^in  as  soon  as  the  German  embargo  has  been  lifted .  ^ 

We  urge  a  reduction  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  yer  pound  in  the  taiiff  on  this  com- 
modity as  no  potato  dextrin  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  day  from  domestic 
potato  starch  lor  the  reason  that  there  is  no  domestic  staich  made  of  good  enough 
quality  suitable  for  conversion.  All  potato  dextrins  manufactured  in  this  countrv 
toKiay  are  made  from  imported  potato  starches.  Should  the  domestic  potato  starch 
indusCr>'  be  ever  developed  to  a  point  where  a  sufTiciently  good  grade  of  starch  is 
made  for  conversion  into  dextxip,  there  would  be  some  object  in  protecting  this 
oommoditv,  but  that  unquestionably  is  a  long  way  off. 

In  conclusion  we  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  starches  and  dextrine  ae 
follows: 

1 .  A  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  potato  starch  to  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  taiiff  on  tapioca  starch  equal  to  that  of  potato  starch. 

3.  The  duties  on  other  starches  to  remain  the  same  so  that  ail  imported  starches 
will  pay  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  with  the  exception  o^  sago  starch  or  sago 
flour. 

4.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  imported  potato  dextrin  to  three-tourths  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Joseph  Morninobtar. 

7BXDEBICX  T.  WALSH,  BEPBSSSNTlfirG  THOMAS  LSTLAND  k  CO., 

BEADVILLX,  MASS. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Tlie  whole  point  at  issue — ^I  refer  particularly  to 
paragraph  36  in  Schedule  A  and  that  portion  m  regard  to  dextrin 
made  from  potato  starch  or  potato  flour.  The  duty  now  is  1 J  cents 
per  pound.  This  paragraph  and  that  portion  of  the  paragraph 
must  necessarily  be  taken  in  connection  ^^nth  paragraph  234  of 
Schedule  G,  speaking  of  starch  made  from  potatoes,  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  body^  of  my  argument  is  that  the  dextrin  manufacturer 
to-dav,  in  a  sense,  is  on  the  third  line.  The  first  line  is  the  farmer 
with  his  potatoes,  the  second  line  is  the  starch  manufacturer  with  his 
starch,  the  third  line  is  the  dextrin  manufacturer,  and  some  products 
like  soluble  starch. 

If  the  duty  on  starch,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  is  1  cent  per  pound 
and  dextrin  and  some  bodies  lose  m  the  process  of  conversion  about 
25  per  cent,  which  they  do,  then  the  duty  on  dextrin  should  be  1 J 
at  least.  That  makes  just  a  compensating  duty  and  does  not  have 
anv  reference  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  nor  anything  else; 
it  IS  simply  the  duty  in  one  case  where  dextrin  loses  25  per  cent, 
then  whatever  the  duty  is  on  potato  starch  then  the  duty  on  potato 
dextrin  should  be  at  least  25  per  cent  greater,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  duty  on  starch. 

This  was  well  brought  out  in  the  Sixtv-third  Congress  in  tho 
first  session  and  will  bo  found  in  volume  50.  No.  16,  page  631 .  Repre- 
sentative Harrison,  who  is  now,  I  think,  Governor  of  the  Philippines^ 
m  response  to  an  amendment  which  was  offered  by  Representative 
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Hogers,  of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  dextriii, 
took  the  wrong  end  of  the  argument  and  Kepresentative  Payne  very 
quickly  caught  the  error,  and  his  remarks,  a  few  of  them,  are  here, 
which  covers  the  matter  better  than  I  could  say  it  m3'self . 

If  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more  starch  used,  or,  say,  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  starch  used,  in  making  a  pound  of  dextrin,  then  the  duty  on  the  starch  used  would 
amount  to  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

That  is,  the  duty  on  potato  starch  was  1  cent. 
Further,  hesavs: 

I  want  to  say  to  my  gentlemanly  colleague  that  if  there  is  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a 

Quarter  ptaid  on  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  starch,  and  it  takes  that  to  make  a  pound  of 
extrin,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  the  starch  there  should  be  at  leairt  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  (instead  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent)  on  the  dextrin. 

That  is  substantially  the  argument,  and  we  small  manufacturers 
are  sometimes  lost  sight  of;  ancTthe  fair  rate  of  duty  which  should  be 
applied  to  products  which  we  make,  wherein  there  is  a  duty  placed 
on  what  is  our  raw  materials,  sometimes  13  forgotten. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  a  scientific  tariff,  but  I  prefer  to  look 
at  it  as  a  just  tariff  and  a  fair  tariff.  In  other  words,  beginning  at 
the  first  material,  as  you  pass  up  through,  natually  each  one  should 
be  compensated  for  whatever  is  the  duty  on  the  preceding  one,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  And  I  would  simply,  as  a  small  manufac- 
turer—and there  are  a  good  many  of  us  in  this  coimtry — ^I  would 
ask  for  your  kindly  sympathy  in  considering  this  measure'. 

CmCLE. 

[Paragraph  36.] 

H.   D.   BBAMBXBG,   BBPBESBNTm6  THE  KATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION   07 

CHIWINQ  GITM  HAKUVACTUBXB8. 

Mr.  Bramberq.^  Grentlemen  of  the  committee,  T  represent  the 
National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers.  I  am  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  that  association,  which  was  formed  during  the  war 
at  the  request  of  governmental  authorities 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Your  association  was  formed  at  the 
suiTizestion  of  Government  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Brambero.  Yes.  Some  time  ago  they  asked  us  to  get  together 
a  war  service  committee  and  form  an  organization  to  represent  the 
chewing  gum  industrv,  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  the  duty  on  chicle  at  the  present  time,  the  United 
States  import  dutjr,  is  15  cents  perpoimd  on  crude,  and  the  Mexican, 
Federal,  and  mimicipal  and  State  taxes  amount  to  about  30  cents. 
At  the  present  time  vou  can  get  chicle  in  New  York  for  65  cents  per 

{>ound  dutv  paid.  About  5  cents  covers  tlie  expenses  of  shipping  it 
rom  the  Mexican  ports,  which  makes  60  cents  as  the  price  otnerwise. 
Now,  half  of  that  price,  30  cents,  is  duty.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
on  the  chicle  as  it  is  produced  in  Mexico  amounts  to  100  per  cent. 
That,  to  our  association,  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  out  of  line. 

The  chewing  gum  business  at  the  present  time  is  in  rather  bad  shape.    » 
Wo  have  had  a  number  of  failures  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Virgima, 
and  a  nimiber  of  companies  passed  their  dividend.     The  others  are 
not  making  any  money. 
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The  CiLURMAN.  And  yon  want  to  request  that  there  be  no  infH'ease  t 

Mr.  Brambebo.  Yes/sir. 

Mr.  Gabner.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question 

Mr.  Green  (interposing).  This  gentleman  only  has  two  minutes, 
and  I  think  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  utilize  that  time  as  he  seee 
fit. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  certainly  do  not  care  to  ask  him  any  question  if 
vou  don't  want  me  to  ask  it.  I  just  want  to  make  it* clear  that  if 
we  take  this  duty  off  that  Mexico  is  going  to  put  it  on,  and  that  ^ou 
will  have  to  pay  30  cents  anyway.  In  other  words,  Mexico  is  going 
to  chaise  all  that  the  traffic  will  Dear. 

Mr.  Grkrn.  Well,  I  think  you  are  right  about  that,  but  I  think 
we  had  better  let  this  witness  take  his  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Brambi=:rg.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  tariff  will  not  bear  any 
more.  Mexico  recognizes  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear  any  more, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  reauesting,  if  I  may,  that  this  Government  do 
the  same  as  Mexico  is  aoing.  They  are  trying  to  cut  down  their 
rates.    Their  experience  has  oeen  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear  it. 

The  CiLURMAN.  You  set  that  out  fully  in  your  brief,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brambsro.  Tes.  We  are  up  against  a  pretty  serious  situa- 
tion. We  must  sell  our  goods  to  the  consumer  for  5  cents  a  package, 
because  a  great  deal  of  it  is  broken  up  and  sold  to  the  chilaren  at  I 
cent  each.  And  we  must  put  it  up  in  five  pieces  to  the  package. 
We  have  got  to  put  five  pieces  to  a  package,  and  the  package  must 
be  sold  at  5  cents  in  order  to  do  that,  otherwise  the  dealers  could 
not  sell  these  sticks  at  a  penny  apiece  to  the  children. 

And  there  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  wrapping  machinery, 
otherwise  the  goods  could  not  be  sold  at  5  cents  a  package  under 
anv  circumstances. 

We  are  paying  now  the  highest  import  duty  to-day  that  we  have 
ever  paid,  even  diuring  the  oaya  of  tne  high  tariff,  before  the  tariff 
of  1913.  Before  then  we  were  paying  the  same  import  duties  that 
we  are  paying  to-day.  In  other  words,  we  are  paying  as  high  a 
tariff  now  under  a  supposedly  low  tariff  as  wo  have  ever  paid.  One 
other  feature  is  that  so  far  as  our  duties  ai'c  concerned,  it  is  purely  a 
tariff  for  revenue.  No  chicle  is  produced  in  this  country  at  all.  We 
can  not  produce  it  here,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  so  that  a  tariff 
on  it  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  is  not  a  protective  tariff. 

In  that  connection,  we  wish  to  request  a  reduction  to  the  previous 
tariff  rate  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  chicle  and  20  per  cent  on  refined  or 
desiccated,  as  we  call  it.  And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  file  a  brief  I 
will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  favor  the  reestablishment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
rate? 

Mr.  Brambero.  Yes. 

Bkibt  op  National  Associattok  of  Chbwino  Gxnc  Manufacturbrs. 

Gbntlbvbn:  'Hie  National  AjBSociation  of  Chewing  Gum  Mannfacturera,  an  anocia- 
tion  composed  of  practicaUy  all  of  the  manuiacturezB  of  ^m  througjiout  the  United 
States,  herewith  presents  its  brief  to  ^ur  honorable  committee,  setting  forth  its  request 
that  the  existing  import  duty  on  chicle  be  reduced  from  the  present  rate  of  15  cents 
per  pound  on  crude  and  20  cents  per  pound  on  refined  chicle,  to  10  cents  per  pound 
OQ  crude  and  !•'>  cents  per  pound  on  refined  chicle. 
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Tlie  present  import' duty  on  okiole  ifl  a  duty  for  ve^emn  purposeB  only  and  in  no 
BODBe  for  protection  of  any  American  producer.  No  chicle  ie  or  can  be  raieed  in  the 
United  States,  chicle  being  the  sap  of  the  chico-zapote  or  sapodilla  tree  which  giowB 
only  in  tropical  climates.  Chicle  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chewing  gom  as  a 
base.  Considered,  therefore,  purely  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  if  the  import  duty  is  too  high,  it  will  materially  interfere  wiHi  the  Moltune  of 
business  of  the  memb^  of  this  association  to  a  point  where  less  revenue  instead  of 
more  will  be  obtained.  For  the  past  10  years  an  averM»  of  3,000,000  {sounds  of 
chicle  has  been  imported  into  this  country,  and  since  1913  the  income  derived  from 
this  duty  has  been  a  little  over  11,000^000  per  annum. 

The  present  tuiff  is  the  highest  tanf£  that  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  the  import 
^f  chicle  into  this  country.  In  1897,  the  Dingley  bill  lor  the  first  time  imposed  an 
import  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  chicle.  That  duty  continued  in  force  for  16 
years  without  change.  The  Underwood  bill,  therefore,  imposes  the  highest  rate  of 
dutv  ever  imposed  upon  chicle. 

The  gum  industry  in  this  country  is  now  in  bad  shape.  Business  has  been  extremely 
derffesMd  for  the  past  few  months  and  uiany  membm  of  this  association  are  either  in 
difficulties  or  in  tne  hands  of  receivers.  Tbere  have  been  failures  or  creditors*  com- 
mittees appointed  for  chewing  gum  manufacturers  in  Ohio,  New  Jersev  and  Virginiji. 
Other  gum  manufacturers  have  recently  passed  their  dividends.  While  it  is  true 
that  one  or  two  members  of  this  association  have  made  money  during  the  year  1920, 
90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  association  have  not  made  money  and  are 
&cing  extremely  difficult  problems.  Unless  some  relief  firom  these  conditions  is 
granted,  we  firmly  believe  the  result  will  be  a  diminished  import  of  diicle  and  a  lesser 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Becognising  this  situation,  the  Mexican  Government 
has  very  recently  reduced  Mexican  taxes  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  40  per 
cent  in  order  to  permit  a  freer  market  for  its  chicle. 

Recently,  the  Canadian  Government  has  entirely  eliminated  its  import  tax  of  7} 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  chicle,  which  is  now  entirely  duty  free  in  Canada,  thus  making 
It  possible  to  manufacture  chewing  gum  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  State? . 

The  duty  on  chicle  now  collected  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  thf* 
Mexican  Government  amounts  almost  to  100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  chicle  when 
extracted  from  the  trees  in  Mexico.  Chicle  is  gathered  from  the  zapote  trees  which 
grow  in  dense  tropical  forests.  Gangs  of  natives  travel  into  these  forests,  establii^ 
camps,  and  spend  the  sreater  part  of  the  year  gathering  this  chicle,  which  is  collected 
in  canvas  bags,  canied  to  the  cooking  camps  where  it  is  boiled  and  coa^lated,  and 
then  transported  on  mule  back  to  the  ports  of  shipment.  AJlter  the  chicle  has  bc^K 
cooked,  the  transportation  to  the  port  of  shipment  requires  an  average  of  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks  on  mule  back  through  difficult  trails,  and  it  is  becoming  much  harder 
each  vear  to  bring  this  chicle  to  port  of  diipment  as  the  producers  must  go  deeper 
and  deeper  into  tbe  forests  in  oraer  to  secure  the  sap.  The  natives  musteetabii^ 
these  camps,  carry  into  camp  sufficient  provisions  for  long  stays,  equip  themselves 
for  lon^  periods  of  time  aiid,  m  many  cases,  lai^e  advances  must  be  made  sometimes 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  time  when  anv  chicle  is  secured. 

Chicle  has  recently  been  offered  in  New  York  at  65  cents  per  pound,  and  even  le«. 
with  the  United  States  import  duty  paid.  Deducting  the  United  States  import  duty 
of  15  cents  per  pound  woiud  make  the  price  50  cents  per  pound  here  in  bond.  De- 
ducting the  shipping  expense,  including  insurance,  and  making  allowance  for  the 
shrinkage  in  weight,  averaging  approximately  5  cents  per  pound,  would  leave  45 
cents  per  pound  in  Mexico  with  the  Mexican  duties  and  other  Mexican  taxes  paid . 
The  Mexican  taxes— Federal,  State,  and  munidpa] — amount  to  about  15  cents  United 
States  currency  per  pound.  This  would  leave  only  30  cents  per  pound  for  diicle 
delivered  at  Campccne  and  Laguna,  Mexico,  ready  for  diipment.  This  situation, 
therefore,  not  only  imposes  a  charge  of  approximately  100  per  cent  to  cover  Mexican 
and  United  States  taxes,  but  brings  the  price  of  chicle  so  low  that  it  will  not  pav  the 
natives  to  gather  it  from  the  forests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  of  chewing  gum  in  this  country  is  limited  in 
the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  product,  because  long  custom  and  long  busineas  experi- 
ence have  demonstrated  that  5  cents  a  paokaj^e  to  the  consumer  is  a  standard  price 
which  can  not  be  increased  without  matenally  cutting  off  consumption.  Large 
Quantities  of  chewing  gum  are  sold  to  school  children  at  1  cent  a  stick  (there  being 
uvo  sticks  in  each  package).  To  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  mean  an 
increase  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  a  stick,  and  thi^  would  unquestionably  greatly  realrict 
sales  in  addition  to  the  natural  falling  oil  wLidi  has  taken  place  along  with  tiie  gen- 
eral shrinkage  of  business  in  thifl  country-.  In  addition  to  working  under  the  dis- 
advantage or  a  fixed  selling  price  to  the  consumer,  the  chewing  gum  industry  is  now 
burdened  with  a  special  excise  tax  imponed  by  the  war-revenue  laws  over  and  above 
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the  taxes  imposed  on  the  ftverage  run  of  bnoneiB.    Tiie  dkewis^  gum  mAnufactumr 
fikewiae  poyB  import  dndee  on  migaf  and  flavora  uied  in  his  buffnoes. 

For  the  foregoing  refteon«,  it  is  the  belief  of  our  asBodAtion  that  to  reduce  the  impoft 
dn^'  on  crude  chide  to  10  cents  a  pound  and  on  refined  chicle  to  16  cents  a  pound 
will  not  effect  any  substantial  decrease  in  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Govern* 
ment  and  will  §rreatlv  strengthen  and  protect  the  chewing  gum  industry  in  the  United 
gtetes. 

M.  D.  Bromb£ro,  Sicreiary, 

icmmsa 

[Flu-agraph  83.] 
Brie9  op  McKsfisoN  k  Robbins  (Inc.),  Nbw  York  drr. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  these  various  preparations,  and  desire  to  respectfully 
mbmit  for  your  ccmaideration  the  fcdlowuqg: 

Japan  has  become  a  serious  competitor  in  the  manufacture  of  preparations  of  iodine, 
sod  D^  reason  of  the  low  wages,  low  exchange,  and  the  &ct  that  tney  have  the  crude 
matenal  within  their  own  country,  they  are  enabled  to  sell  these  jMreparations  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  manufacturers  here  can  quote. 

There  are  two  sources  of  supply  of  the  iodine.  One  is  Chile,  and  the  other,  Japan. 
The  special  g^^e  pf  carbonate  of  potash  necessary  to  combine  with  iodine  to  make 
iodide  of  potash  is  produced  only  in  a  small  way  in  the  United  States. 

Potasaium  iodide  is  a  product  of  vital  importance  in  the  treatment  of  blood  diseases^ 
and  a  continuous  dependable  source  of  supply  should  be  continued  in  the  United 
States.  The  goods  can  only  be  made  in  small  batches  and  under  the  supervision  of 
skilled  chemists.  Extreme  care  is  absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise,  impure  products 
would  result. 

The  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  produotion  of  these  products  can  be  used  for 
DO  other  purpose,  and  tne  labor  cost  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing 

COBt. 

Iodoform  and  potassium  iodide  are  dutiable  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  at  15  cents 
per  pound  under  paragraph  38.  This  duty  of  15  cents  per  i>ound  which  is  about  7  per 
cent  at  the  preeent  value,  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
ptoduction  oi  these  goods  in  ibnerica  and  in  Jap^ui,  where  in  the  latter  country,  aa 
4aied,  the  manufacturers  have  both  potash  and  iodine  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  duty  on  iodoform  and  potassium  iodide  be  in- 
creased to  33]rPer  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  the  Ghov^mment  assess  duty  on  the  crude  matmal  from  which  these  iodides 
MB  manufaGUfired,  an  additional  incieaae  on  the  finished  product,  at  least  equal  to 
that  on  the  crude,  should  prevail. 

UCOmCE  ROOT  AND  EXTRACT. 

[Paragraphs  S9  and  40.] 

I 

BuBT  or  THB  Itauan  chamber  or  CoMMBBCB  IN  Nbw  York. 

No  licorice  root  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  This  raw  material  is  imported 
entirely  from  Asia  Minor,  southern  Hussia  arid  other  countries  of  southern  Europe. 
In  normal  times  this  country  needs  a  yearly  average  of  10O;000,00O  pounds  of  liconce 
not,  but  the  war  has  interfered  with  its  supply  reducing  miportatioirs  in  ^scal  year 
1918  to  only  27,000,000  pounds.  With  48,000,000  pounds  import  in  1920  it  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  recover,  out  the  supply  is  still  inadequate.  Licorice  paste  or  extract 
bas  a  wide  range  of  uses  but  95  per  cent  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  of  whkfa  it  is  an  impOTtant  factor.  Identified  as  it  is  with  the  prosperity 
of  an  important  American  industry,  in  which  it  pays  moreover  internal-revenue 
taxes  as  tobacco,  and  with  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  therapeutic 
value,  the  supply  of  licorice  root  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  should  not  be  made 
niore  difficult  than  it  is  b^  levying  any  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  present.  It 
flhoold  be  noted  that  licorice  root  used  to  be  not  very  long  ago  in  the  free  list. 

Licorice  extract,  the  importations  of  which  from  832,277  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1913 
were  reduced  by  the  war  to  413,848  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1919,  although  it  nas  since 
shown  tendency  to  recover,  has  really  more  the  character  of  a  raw  material  than  that 
of  a  finished  product,    lie  difference  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  between  the  rates  on 
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licorice  extract  aad  licorice  root  ia  auffide&t  to  protect  the  lonner  for  ite  higher  vmlue 
in  the  sweet  principle  ol  licorice^  as  well  as  for  the  correBpondinfijy  higjEier  fre^bt 
on  licorice  root,  which,  together  with  other  items  in  the  cost  ol  production  of  liconce 
extract  in  this  country  is  onset  by  the  much  lower  cost  here  of  fuel,  the  most  impotrtan  t 
Ibctor  in  the  cost  of  production  of  licorice  extract. 

These  facts  we  feel,  justify  this  chamber  in  roommending  that  the  present  rates  ol 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  licorice  root  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  licorice  extract 
be  continued  without  change  on  these  commodities. 

ISPSOM  SALTS. 

[Paragraph  42.] 

P.    W.  DBACKBTT,    BBPKBSXNTINO   CERTAIN  lfAinJ7ACTiraX&S  OT 

MAGNESIA  SULPHATE. 

Mr.  Draokett.  P.  W.  Drackett;  I  represent  8  out  of  11  manu- 
facturers of  epsom  salts  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  producing  at  the  present  time  about  43,000,000  pounds  of 
•epsom  salts  out  of  50,000,000  that  is  estimated  will  be  produced 
during  the  year  1920. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  duty  be  increased  IJ  cents  por 
pound. 

The  reason  for  that  recommendation  lies  in  the  fact  that  tho  oost 
of  labor  is  a  great  deal  greater  here  than  in  foreign  countries.  The 
amount  of  wages  paid  liere  is  about  $5  a  day.  According  to  the 
latest  information  obtainable,  the  average  daUy  wage  for  similar 
labor  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  about  56  cents  per  day. 

Epsom  salts  incidentally  is  a  very  valuable  remedy;  veterinary 
anedicine. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  there  were  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  29,285,115  pounds  of  epscmi  salts.  As  compared 
with  the  year  1920,  that  will  show  an  increase  of  approximately 
50,000,000  pounds.  That  remarkable  increase  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  war-time  period  Qermany  was  not  enabled  to  manu- 
facture epsom  salts  imder  such  oonditions  as  to  enable  them  to  get 
.any  surplus  stores. 

This  means  that  this  industry  employs  American  labor  at  greatly 
increased  cost  over  the  present  pnce  of  German  labor.  And  we 
are  usin^  American  raw  materiab  which  comes  from  the  mines  of 
Galifornia,  Washington,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

The  Germans  are  offering  to  sell  epsom  salts  at  $1 .40  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  There  is  10  cents  per  hundred  duty, 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  for  freight,. which  actually  makes  the  cc«t 
at  the  European  port  90  cents.  Granting,  or  assuming,  that  thej 
must  pay  for  their  agents'  commissions  and  costs  of  taking  theu' 
products  from  their  works  to  the  port  of  entry  another  20  cents. 
:and  their  cost  therefore  at  the  time  of  shipmeut  at  their  plant  70 
cents,  and  add  to  that  the  duty  we  are  asidng,  l\  cents,  and  you 
-would  have  $1.95  for  their  cost  as  against  a  cost  of  ?2.87  which  we 
have  to  pay.  But  wo  are  willing  to  take  the  chances.  Wo  believe 
that  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  the  manufacture  of 
epsom  salts  in  the  United  States,  largdy  in  view  of  the  fact,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  may  be  decreases  in 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  reducing  our  cost,  and  also 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  may  bring  us  closer. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Drackett,  your  10  minutes  are  up.  You  will 
file  a  brief  with  the  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Drackeit.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  rate  do  you  want  t 

Mr.  Drackett.  One  and  one-quarter  cents. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  your  rate  now  ? 

Mr.  Drackett.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  just  want  an  increase  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  the  pr^ent  rate  * 

Mr.  Drackeit.  Yes,  sir. 

Bbibf  of  Cebtain  Manufacturers  of  Magnesia  Sulphate. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  magneeii  sulphas  ^epsom  salts)  in  the  United 
States,  o£fer  for  ^our  consideration  and  submit  to  you  sucn  recommendations  as  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  manufacture  of  this  most  important  chemical  by 
American  manufactiirers,  for  which  the  raw  materials  are  all  available  in  this  country. 
Existing  tariff, — You  are  referred  to  1913  tariff,  paragraph  42,  Schedule  A. 
Change  recovimended, — It  is  recommended  that  the  existing  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1 
cent  per  pound  be  increased  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Retuons  for  recommended  change. — ^The  reason  for  this  recommendation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  production  of  epsom  salts  in  the  United 
States  is  fully  1  cent  per  pound  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  same  labor  in  Germany ,  the 
princix>al  importing  country  of  epsom  salts.  Added  to  this  the  German  manufacturer 
has  an  advauiige  of  fully  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  in  his  raw  material  costs,  thus 
making  the  German  cost  of  production^  1]  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Importance  Tnedicinally. — ^Magnesiisulphas  (epsom  salts)  has  been  known  in  medicine 
since  1675,  and  recent  investigations  and  experiences  have  proven  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  agents  in  materia  medica,  both  for  internal  and  external  application. 
The  importance  of  epsom  salts  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
United  States  Arm^  and  Naw  in  adopting  it  as  one  of  its  most  important  remedial 
ftgents  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Because  of  this  fact,  epsom  salts  was 
classed  by  the  War  Industnes  Board  as  an  essential  industry  during  tne  recent  war. 
Epsom  salts  is  also  a  valuable  remedial  agent  much  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Importance  technically. — Besides  its  use  medicinally,  epsom  salts  enters  technically 
in^o  several  important  industries.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  the  process  of  tanning 
leather,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  textile  and  enameling  industries.  Under  these 
conditions  the  United  States  should  not  be  compelled  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war 
to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  so  important  and  necessary  a  product  as  epsom  salts. 
Development, — m  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  there  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  29,265,115  pounds  of  epsom  salts,  and  a  report  just  completed  by  the 
manulacturers  of  this  country  shows  that  during  the  year  1920  this  quantity  was 
increased  to  approximately  50,000,000  pounds.  This  remarkable  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  time  perioa  Germany  was  unable  to  manufacture  epsom 
Baits  in  such  quantities  as  would  enable  her  to  dump  any  surplus  stock  into  the  United 
States.  This  menace  removed,  American  capital  emplo>dne  American  labor  clearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  supply  the  American  market,  tne  raw  materials  coming 
direct  from  the  mines  of  California,  Washington,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Future  prospects. — If  this  industrj'  is  afforded  the  necegsar>'  protection  so  that  it 
may  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  foreign  producers  in  the  matter  of 
manufacturing  cost,  it  can  supply  the  entire  needs  of  the  united  States  and  pro\'ide 
for  the  natural  increasing  demand. 

Number  o/emplouees  affected, — At  the  present  time  there  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  epsom  salts  in  the  United  States  about  300  men  in  direct  production  and  140 
men  in  indirect  production,  to  which  must  be  added  the  usual  p>Tamided  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  converting  the  raw  material  in  the  mines  to  the  finished 
procluct  residy  for  the  market. 

Domestic  production  costs. — ^During  the  past  year,  while  plants  were  in  full  operation, 
the  average  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  amounted  to  $2.78i  per  100  pounds,  of  which  .|1.12  per  100 
pounds  represents  labor  cost. 

Comparable  toa^e  in  United  States  and  Germany . — ^The  average  wage  paid  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  is  $5  per  day  of  10  hours  each.  According  to  the  latest 
information  obtainable,  the  average  daily  wage  for  similar  labor  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  is  but  56  cents  per  day. 
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Source  of  imports. — ^All  of  the  ^eom  salts  produced  in  Genoany  ie  made  from 
kieserite,  a  natural  product  from  the  Staasfurt  mines,  obtained  in  the  mining  oi 
potaah,  which  mines  are  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  German  Government. 

Control  of  German  produtt. — ^The  sale  of  German  epsom  salts  is  controlled  bv  a  so- 
called  kartell— an  aggravated  trust  of  eigantic  dimeDsions,  the  policy  of  which  is  to 
market  epsom  salts  at  a  high  price  on  toe  European  Continent  and  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  to  dump  at  ruinouslv  low  prices  its  surplus  on  the  market  ofthe  United 
States. 

German  policy  inimical  to  American  industry. — The  policy  of  this  trust  was  to  com- 
pel any  Amencan  buyer  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  German  epeom  bsIIb  in 
large  quantities  to  give  a  bond  guaranteeing  that  he  would  not  resell  either  oa  the 
European  Continent  or  in  Great  Britain.  That  the  same  prewar  tactics  and  pdiciee 
are  a^ain  being  put  in  force  to  the  detriment  of  American  industry  and  American 
labor  IS  evidenced  by  a  signed  letter  now  bein^  generally  mailed  to  prospective  buyers 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  photographea  copy  of  which  is  herewith  attached. 

German  trust  control. — ^Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  maximum  price 
quoted  in  that  letter,  which,  including  freight  and  duty,  is  $1.40  per  100  p»ound8 
i.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  |1.S8}  i>er  100  pounds  leas  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  Tne  explanation  for  this  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  letter,  which — with  remarkable  candor — announces  tlie  fact  that  Ger« 
man  manufacturers  of  epsom  salts  belong  to  a  trust  which  prohibits  any  underselling 
under  heavy  penalty, 'J^  thereby  indicating  a  price  control  oy  a  foreign  trust  which  is 
not  amenable  to  American  laws  and  contrary  to  them. 

Volume  of  exports. — ^There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  13,759,598  pounds  of  epsom  salts,  of  which  85.5  per  cent  were  imported 
from  Germany,  5  per  cent  were  imported  from  Belgiiun,  3.3  per  cent  were  imported 
from  Italy,  3.1  per  cent  were  imported  from  England,  and  3.1  were  importea  from 
France,  which,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce — ^Miscellaneous  Series  Nd.  82,  page  36 — was  valued  at  ^9,281, 
or  36  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Increased  revenue  to  United  States. — While  it  may  be  possible  that  the  recommended 
increase  of  duty  to  1{  cents  per  pound  on  imported  epsom  salts  may  not  result  in  a 
decrease  of  imports  of  this  commodity,  yet,  granting:  tnat  it  may  cause  a  decrease  of 
50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  revenue  still  would  be  a  little  more  than  six  times  greater 
to  the  United  States  than  that  derived  during  the  year  1914  at  the  present  rate  of  one- 
tenth  cent  per  pound  duty. 

Under  our  recommendation  there  will  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Government 
not  only  increased  revenue  on  imports  but  also  the  income  derived  through  the 
internal  revenue  taxes  on  corporations  and  individuals  i^ho  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  American  epsom  salts. 

P.  W.  Drackett- 

Representing  Victor  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Clarke  Chemical  Co.,  Cleve- 
land Ohio;  the  liOnnox  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  P.  W.  Drackett  &  Sona 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio*  the  Ohio  Chemical  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
C.  W.  Ilill  Chemical  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cidif.;  Crystal  Carbonic  Laboratory,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Pacific  Silicate  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Yoek,  December  t7,  I9f0. 

(tentlemen:  At  this  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  book  your  orders  on  epeom  salts, 
techuicalljr  pure  qualitv,  for  prompt  shipment  from  Bamburg.  The  following  prices 
are  given  m  marks  per  fon^  ton  of  z,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

In  single  jute  bags  of  200  pounds,  1,300  marks. 

In  double  jute  bags  of  200  pounds,  1,500  marks. 

In  barrels  of  800  pounds,  1,500  marks. 

Figuring  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  1.30,  you  v^ill  note  that  the  price  ranges 
from  $18  to  121  per  long  ton,  dependent  upon  packing.  Adding  to  this  the  freight 
rate  to  New  York,  whicn  amounts  to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  the  import  duty  of  one- 
tenth  cent  per  pound,  you  "vnXX  readily  see  that  the  above  quotations  leave  a  good 
margin  for  profit. 

Prices  could  not  be  cheaper,  as  German  manufacturers  of  epsom  salts  belong  to  a 
trust  which  prohibits  any  underselling  under  heavy  penalty.  In  view  of  the  low- 
rate  of  exchange  and  our  connections,  we  could  negotiate  ver}'  favorable  transactions 
at  this  time.  Prices  are  subject  to  fluctuation^  and  we  would'  therefore  appreciate  it 
if  you  took  up  the  matter  with  us  at  once. 

AlXCHEM   Co, 


.iili.^i 
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raw  OIL 

LPangraph  44.] 


DWIQHT  K.  BABTLSTT,  8SCBXTABT  OF  THB  TBITOir  OIL  «  RBTILIZni 

CO.,  FBOmBXD  LAITD,  LONQ  ISXeAVB. 

Mr.  Baktlett.  I  speak  in  behf^  of  34  fish  oil  produoers,  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  100  scattered  from  Eastport.  Me.,  to  Galveston, 
Tex.,  and  including  the  entire  Pacific  coast  ana  Alaska.  These  34 
plants  operate  more  than  150  vessels,  give  employment  to  more 
dian  5,500  men,  and  have  an  annual  turnover  of  approximately 
$11,000,000. 

With  its  present  facilities  the  industry  oan  fully  supply  the  normal 
domestic  demacsd.  In  the  past  we  have  oocflBionally  been  forced 
to  market  a  surplus  abroad,  so  that  Uiere  is  no  danger  of  the  pro- 
tection which  we  ask  tending  to  create  an  artificial  price  for  oil  in 
the  home  market. 

Fish  oil  is  manufactured  both  from  nonedible  whole  fish,  menhaden 
particularly,  and  from  the  waste  products  of  food  fish  packing 

f>Iants.  It  is  used  in  the  nuuiufacture  of  oilcloth,  window  shades^ 
moleum,  cements,  auto  tope,  soap,  paints,  varnishes,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leather,  tempering  of  steel,  core  making  in  foundries,  anil  ar 
a  blending  agent  in  lubricating  oil. 

You  will  note  that  fiish  oil  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  producing 
any  of  the  necessities  of  life,  except  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  coiuse- 
quently  a  duty  on  fish  oil  will  not  impose  a  burden  on  the  consuming 
public.  In  time  of  war  glycerin  was  extracted  from  fish  oil  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  but  the  fiah-oil  indusky  is  in  no 
sense  a  ''war  baby,"  having  been  conducted  in  the  United  States 
continuously  for  more  than  70  years. 

While  the  operation  has  been  painful  mid  costly,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  industry  has  already  gone  through  its  afterwar  defia* 
tion.  We  have  not  come  before  you  to  urge  you  to  maintain  war- 
time prices  for  as  by  artificial  means.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithdtand* 
ing  our  increased  cost,  we  aie  selling  fish  oil  to-day  for  30  per  cent 
less  than  before  the  war,  largely  due  to  Japanese  competition.  The 
menace  of  this  Japanese  competition  is  real  and  not  imaginary,  as 
the  import  statistics  will  show.  We  are  powerless  to  compete  with 
Oriental  manufacturers  who  pay  their  workmen  less  for  a  season's 
work  than  we  pay  our  lowest  priced  man  for  a  month's  labor;  who 
operate  under  no  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  fish  used,  or  the  grade 
of  men  that  may  be  employed  on  their  steamboats. 

The  value  of  &hing  fleets  as  a  reserve  to  the  Navy  was  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  war,  when  thousands  of  our  fishermen 
answered  the  call  and  manned  our  fighting  ships,  while  their  trawlers 
wid  seigning  steamers  were  converted  into  mine  swe^ers  and  patrol 
boats.  The  fisheries  are  of  vital  importance  as  a  source  of  food  at 
all  tunes  and  like  their  companions  of  the  meat  industry  their  success 
depends,  to  a  great  measure,  upon  the  profitable  use  of  their  by- 
products. If  these  can  not  be  converted  into  fish  oil  at  a  profit, 
uiey  mtist  be  discarded,  and  the  entire  cost  of  food  fishing  operations 
assessed  against  the  consuming  public,  resulting  in  higher  prices  and 
in  turn  a  less  effective  development  of  the  fisheries. 
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Fieh  fertilizer  is  manufactured  simultaneously  withjfish  oil.  We 
do  not  ask  for  a  duty  on  fish  fertilizer.  Protection  on  fish  oil  will 
automatically  increase  the  output  of  its  companion  product  and  make 
more  fertilizer  available  for  the  farmer. 

We  recommend  a  dut^  of  25  cents  per  gallon  on  fish  oil,  because  a 
careful  study  of  operating  conditions  here  and  in  the  Orient  has 
convinced  us  that  this  represents  the  average  advantage  which  the 
Japanese  producer  enjoys  because  of  his  labor  and  manufacturing 
dinerential. 

The  facts  I  have  outlined  here  are  set  forth  in  detail  and  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  incorporated  in  a  complete  brief  to  be  filed  with 
your  conunittee  for  your  examination.  Our  industry  stands  readv 
to  supply  you  with  any  further  facts  concerning  our  operations  which 
you  may  require.    They  will  bear  your  fuUest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Green.  Will  you  tell  us  about  how  much  is  on  hand  now  of 
fish  oil  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Of  course  the  season  in  the  South  is  not  auite 
completed,  and  the  statistics  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed  for 
this  year.  They  will  probably  be  in  this  brief  which  we  will  submit. 
One  thing  that  has  delaved  our  preparation  for  this  case  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  fish  oil  which  comes  as  a  by-product  of  the  food 
fish  industry  was  not  represented  at  our  meeting  right  now,  because 
those  producers  were  of  the  opinion  that  thev  presented  their  case 
under  the  fish  schedule,  which  I  think  is  Schedule  G,  and  we  are 
without  that  data,  which  we  expect  to  have  now  in  a  very  few  days, 
and  we  will  then  file  it. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  How  much  of  this  oil  comes  from  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  from  the  Atlantic  coast  industry  and  our  oil 
comes  very  largely  from  menhaden,  t  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 
These  34  producers  that  I  am  representing  are  almost 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Do  you  represent  practically  all  of  the  fish 
factories  all  over  the  countrj^  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  From  Long  Island  Sound  to  Cape  Fear  River. 
We  have  not  got  the  Gulf  statistics.  There  are  a  few  fisheries  in 
Maine. 

WOOL  GREASE. 

[Paragraph  44.] 
FEANXUN  W.  HOBB8,  ABUNGTON  MILLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief  already  prepared  which 
the  clerk  will  give  you.  I  am  not  primarily  representing  the  Arling- 
ton Mills  but  also  concerns  which  produce  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
wool  grease  produced  in  the  country,  and  am  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee representing  all  of  them.  I  do  not  think  you  v/ant  me  to  take  the 
time  to  read  this  brief. 

Wool  grease  is  under  paragraph  44  of  schedule  A.  It  has  been 
dutiable  at  various  rates  and  is  under  the  present  bill  dutiable.  We 
are  requesting  a  duty  of  Tcent  a  pound.  That,  on  the  basis  of  the 
resent  values, is  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  we  consider  Ir.w 
or  either  protection  or  revenue  rate. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  that  on  the  grease  itself? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  On  the  grease  itself,  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
be  about  1  cent,  selling  for  about  4\  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.  Raixey.  That  would  be  400  per  cent  more  than  they  pay  now. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  The  present  tariff  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  At  that  time 
wool  greai^e  was  selling  all  over  the  world  at  2  cents.  To-day  it  is 
selling  at  5  cents.  It  has  been  up  as  high  as  20  cents  within  tfie  las^ 
few  years.  It  is  now  selling  at  about  5  cents  a  pound  and  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past  about  that  price,  so  that  we  estimate  that 
at  an  equivalent  of  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  seems  a  verjr 
low  rate,  as  low  as  half  a  cent  was  when  grease  was  selling  at  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  use  is  wool  grease  put? 

>lr.  HoBBS.  It  is  used  very  largely  oy  the  leather  industry  in 
filling  leather,  and  aif^o  mixed  with  other  greases  in  cordage.  In  this 
brief  I  have  detailed  the  different  processes  and  also  the  imports^ 
and  prior  to  the  war  the  imports  averaged  about  1,000,000  pounds 
a  month  and  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  entire  production  in  this  country  is  about  10,000,000  pounds. 
So  it  is  on  a  highly  competitive  basis,  and  would  incidentally  produce 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  levied  on  it.  About  66  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  now  imported  and  ha» 
been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  notice  from  your  brief  that  in  1919  there  was  only- 
imported  249,320  pounds  for  tne  entire  12  months. 

Mr.  HoBBS,  Of  cx^urse,  all  imports  have  been  completely  upset 
daring  and  since  the  stoppage  of  the  war.  This  is  only  made  mien 
the  woolen  and  worsted  factories  of  the  world  are  in  operation,  and 
the  imports  have  dropped  off  very  much  of  late;  but  the  demand  in 
this  country  under  normal  conditions  of  industry  in  tanning  and 
cordage  and  other  ^ease  and  oil  consumption  has  been  for  many 
years  bark,  even  prior  to  the  first  five-year  period,  running  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  a  year  imports. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  think  the  imports  are  going  to  be  any  greater 
now  than  they  were  during  five  years  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  We  have  estimated  they  would  be  the  same.  Assum- 
ing they  were  the  same,  the  country  has  consumed  anywhere  from. 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds  for  a  long  period  prior  to  the  war,  of 
which  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  ponnds  are  made  here  and  the  balance 
have  been  imported. 

Mr.  IhcKiNSON.  Mainly  from  German v ! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Very  largely  from  England,  some  from  Germany^ 
but  I  think  the  CTcater  percentile  of  the  imports  have  come  from 
England.  It  can  oe  readily  bought  now  in  large  quantities  and  avail- 
able for  purchase  after  import  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  I  do  not  qtute  understand  is  your  position 
that  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war  at  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent  it  brought  m  a  million  pounds  a  month,  an  average  of  a 
million  pounds  a  month. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  And  the  industry  prospered  and  got  along  all  right. 
Now,  you  think  it  is  going  to  bnng  m  the  same,  about  the  same 
amoimt  when  normal  conditions  are  restored.  As  a  matter  of  fact,, 
at  the  present  time  they  only  bring  in  about— — 

Mr.  HoBBs.  An  average  of  6,000,000. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Only  a  faction  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  H<»B8.  The  fast  five  years. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  If  your  wildest  anticipations  are  realized  you  would 
not  be  any  worsjB  off  than  you  were  during  the  five  y^ean*  prior  to  the 
war.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  need  more  tariff  than  you  had 
then. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  You  will  note  the  price  at  that  tijEue  wais  down.  There 
was  a  price  of  about  2  cents  a  pound.  Our  costs  of  production  are 
from  two  and  one-fourth  to  two  and  one4ifdf  times  what  they  were 
before.  The  cost,  of  the  material  itself  is  higher,  and  the  cost  of  the 
Jabor  is  higher  in  everything  in  that  productien  as  it  is  in  everything 
else. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  relation  to  the  labor  cost  in  Germany — that  is 
where,  I  imagine,  most  of  it  comes  from — ^have  you  any  figures  on 
that  as  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  there  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Yes.  I  was  told  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  day  before  yesterday, 
l>y  a  worsted  spinner  who  has  just  returned  from  Grermany  and  who 
some  years  back  had  large  connections  there,  that  they  are  paying 
to-day  in  Germany  in  worsted  spinning  mills  50  marks  a  da^.  That 
is  65  cents  in  our  money  to^ay.  American  gold  can  buy  it  for  G5 
<;ents  a  day.    We  are  paying  about  S3 — $3  to  $3.25. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Is  the  grease  a  by*product  of  your  mills  t 

Mr.  HoBBs.  It  is  a  product  that  we  recover.  It  is  not  the  main 
product,  if  you  would  call  any  product  a  by-product. 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  Well,  do  you  buy  most  of  jonr  wool  in  the  grease  f 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  only  a  product  in  so  far  as  you  would  buy 
-the  wool  in  the  fi^rease  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  ]^  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  product  when  you 
consider  that  they  import  12,000,000  pounds  a  year.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial product. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  I  am  asking  why  are  these  lar^  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  very  much  interested  in  producing  wool  grease  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  needed  in  the 
<»untry.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  a  value,  of  course.  The  country 
produces  about  25,000  to  27,000  barrels  a  year,  I  think.  It  is  worth 
at  5  cents  a  pound  about  $20  a  barrel. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  What  proportion  of  these  concerns  that  you  rep- 
resent buy  Mool  in  the  grease,  and  what  proportion  of  that  wool  that 
you  buy  is  grease  wool  i 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Practically  all  grease  wool. 

Mr.  IjOnqworth.  That  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  It  is  the  usual  way  the  wool  is  bought  on  the  market. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  scoured  wool,  pulled  wools  and  scoured,  a 
comparatively  small  amount. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Longuorth  and  I  did  not  undei'stand  your  answer 
to  his  question,  because  both  of  us  got  the  impression  from  you  that 
only  a  small  part  was  grease  wool. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  You  misunderstood  me.  Practically  aU  of  the  wool 
that  is  consumed  is  greasy  wool. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  So  one  of  your  first  processes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool  is  removing  the  grease? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes.  We  have  to  remove  the  wool  grease.  The 
first  process  is  the  removal  of  the  grease  and  the  question  of  its 
recovery.  Also  there  is  a  question,  as  outlined  in  this  brief,  of  en- 
couraging the  industry  on  account  of  the  pollution  of  the  streams. 
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The  purification  of  the  rivers  prevents  that  product  being  not  recov- 
ered; and  if  the  price  is  cut  down  so  low,  of  course,  it  is  done  at  a  losS| 
and  it  is  a  waste  product. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  your  experience  with  wool,  how  much  does 
wool  shrink  in  washing  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Very  veriable.  Perhaps  it  runs  all  the  way  from  30 
per  cent  to  75  or  80  per  -cent. 

Mr.  Tx>xowoBTH.  As  much  as  that  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Oh,  yes.  I  might  interest  you  on  that  point.  Wool 
grease  amounts  to  somewhere  from  8  to  12  and  sometimes  14  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  wool, 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Of  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haw  LEY.  Of  the  fleece. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Of  the  fleece  as  we  buy  it. 

Mr.  Ix)NOWORTn.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Eight  to  fourteen  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Heavy  grease  wools  run  as  high  as  tliat.  The  average 
are  less  than  that,  but  they  do  run  up  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  got  that  statement,  and 
we  have  gone  over  this  wool  Question  on  previous  taiiffs. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  These  12  firms  wnose  names  are  given  here  make  about 
22.000  barrels  I  think  a  year. 

^Ir.  Dickinson.  I  see  the  statement  that  most  of  the  wool  grease 
imported  in  1914  came  from  Germany,  while  England  sent  more 
ciude  wool  grease  than  any  other  country. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wool  grease 
and  the  crude  wool  grease  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Well,  I  am  talkin^entirely  on  the  so-called,  as  the 
tariff  calb  it,  crude  wool  grease. .  That  seems  to  bear  on  what  I  said 
before,  that  England  was  the  greatest  shipper  of  "Wool  giease, 
mcluding  that  known  commercially  as  degi*as  or  brown  wool  grease, 
ciude  and  not  refined  or  improved  in  value  or  condition." 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Wool  grease  would  be  refined  and  the  crude  wool 
grease  would  be  the  brown  or  unrefined  ? 

Mr.  H0BB8.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  get  into  refined,  you  come  into 
what  is  referred  to  as  lanoline.  A  certain  amount  of  the  fatty  acids 
that  are  in  this  crude  grease  wc  are  talking-  about  here  to-day 
has  to  be  removed,  then  quite  a  percentage  of  water  is  put  in,  then 
that  becomes  lanoline  and  the  basis  of  a  great  many  medicinal  salves 
and  soaps.  That  is  what  has  been  imported  from  Germany  and 
France,  m  comparitively  small  amounts.  I  mean,  a  barrel  of  that 
goes  a  long  way  for  medicinal  salves  and  things  of  that  sort,  whereas 
a  barrel  of  commercial  wool  grease  for  a  rope  walk  or  for  a  tanner  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  tanner  and  other  persons 
who  use  it  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Yes,  sir.  We  sell  direct  to  the  tanner;  and  wc  sell  in 
our  own  business,  in  the  Arlington  Mills,  to  State  prisons  in  quite  a 
number  of  places  who  are  large  customers  of  ours  where  they  have 
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rope  walks,  and  to  othora  outside  of  that  work.  The  Standard  Oil 
Co.  is  a  large  consumer  for  the  heavy  lubricating  oils. 

Mr.  Green.  If  you  had  to  discard  this  product,  throw  it  into  the 
river,  in  what  form  would  it  be  then  when  you  throw  it  away  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Well,  it  would  be  in  with  the  water,  the  waste  waters 
that  have  scoured  the  wool,  in  the  ordinarv  cases. 

As  I  point  out  here,  there  are  three  different  ways  in  which  this 
grease  is  recovered.  There  is  the  so-called  sulphuric  acid  procees 
that  is  used.  The  wool  is  put  in  large  tanks  and  scoured  with  a 
strong  soap  to  remove  the  grease.  Then  that  waste  water  is  evapo- 
rated down,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  grease  recovered  by 
that  process. 

Then,  another  process  is  by  the  use  of  naphtha,  which  is  the  one 
used  in  the  Arlington  Mills.  There  we  recover  tne  grease  directly 
from  the  wool,  the  same  as  you  would  take  a  spot  out  of  your  clothes, 
a  spot  of  grease.    Large  tanks 

Mr.  IjOng WORTH.  You  use  it  directly  on  the  fleece  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes.  Large  tanks  are  mled  with  wool.  Then  naphtha 
is  forced  through  under  pressure.  Of  course,  it  is  all  sealed  tight. 
Then  a  vacuum  is  put  on;  and  the  concentrated  naphtha  and  grease 
is  then  washed  off  with  clear  naphtha.  The  vacuum  is  put  on  and 
the  whole  business  is  pulled  out.  That  might  interest  you.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  that  process  is  that  it  takes  about  40 
minutes  to  do  the  whole  thing  from  the  time  we  start.  You  all 
will  recall,  if  you  ever  had  any  naphtha  cleansing,  how  the  naphtha 
odor  lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  After  those  doors  are  thrown  open 
you  can  get  in  the  tank  and  remove  the  wool,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  odor  of  the  naphtha  then.  You  would  never  know  that  naphtha 
had  been  within  5  miles  of  that  tank. 

The  last  process  is  by  the  centrifugal  process  where  the  same  waste 
waters  are  treated  bj^  a  centrifugal  machine  very  similar  to  a  cream 
separator  or  milk  arrangement  in  which  the  stun  is  rotated  and  the 
heavy  part  is  separated 7rom  the  other,  and  recovered  in  that  way. 

All  of  these  tnree  processes  are  of  considerable  initial  installation 
expense  and  operating  expense.  At  the  present  price  of  5  cents  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  the  country  is  making  the  cost  of  recovery  to-day. 

Mr.  Green.  How  would  you  treat  the  wool  if  you  were  not  trying 
to  recover  this  grease  ? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  1  ou  would  treat  it  with  a  strong  soap  water.  Then 
the  whole  waste  stuff  would  be  simply  thrown  away. 

Brief  of  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Kepresentino  Wool  Grease  Producbrb. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  repreeendog  Amencan  manofau:- 
turera  of  crud^  w^ool  grease,  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  importationB  of  such 
wool  greaee  are  now  aaseseed  under  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  paragraph  44, 
Schedule  A,  as  follows: 

"Wool  grease,  including  that  known  commerciaUy  as  degras  or  brown  wool  graaae, 
crude  and  not  reiined  or  improved  in  value  or  condition,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.*' 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  you  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied  on  degms 
or  brown  wool  grease,  crude  and  not  reined  or  impro\'ed  in  value  or  condition,  to  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Wool  grease,  as  its  name  implies,  is  grease  taken  out  of  wool  and  is  found  in  all 
wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep^s  back  at  shearing.  This  grease  is  used  in  laige 
quantities  bv  tanners  for  a  filling  for  hides,  by  cordage  manufacturer,  and  in  com- 
bination with  other  greases  for  lubricating  oils,  and  for  sundry  other  purposes.  Fur> 
thermore,  in  its  reiined  form  its  curative  properties  are  also  of  undoubted  value  lor 
medicinal  purposes 
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There  are  three  princiiMtl  metbods  ueed  for  recovering  this  erease: 

1.  By  means  of  the  so-called  sulphuric-acid  process,  by  which  the  grease  is  recovered 
from  tke  water  used  to  wash  wool. 

2.  Bv  the  use  of  naphtha,  by  which  the  grease  is  removed  from  the  wool  before  it 
u  wasoed. 

3.  By  the  centrifugal  process,  by  which  the  grease  is  also  recovered  from  the  water 
in  which  the  wool  is  washed. 

All  three  of  these  processes  involve  large  capital  investment  for  installation  of  plants 
and  laige  expense  for  operation. 

The  domestic  production  of  crude  wool  grease,  commercially  known  as  degras  or 
biDwn  wool  jTease,  when  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  jf  the  country  are  running 
tt  full  capacity  amounts  to  about  25,000  barrels  or,  sav,  10,000,000  pounds  per  year. 
The  importations  of  such  grease  for  normal  years  before  the  World  War  averaged 
folly  12,000,000  pounds  per  year,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States 
in  normal  times  nas  run,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  22,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  imports  of  this  grease  were  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption,  and  the  balance  is  made  in  this  country.  The  imports  of 
crude  wool  grease  entered  for  consumptioa  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  10 
yean,  aa  shown  bv  the  tables  compilea  £rom  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Navigatioa  of  the  United  States,  are  given  below.  You  will  note  that  they  are 
given  in  two  sections:  First,  the  five  years,  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  which  represent 
the  normal  prewar  conditions;  second,  the  five  years,  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  which 
repiesent  imports  under  what  may  be  called  war  conditions.  We  believe  that  as 
soon  as  normal  conditions  of  business  are  resumed  in  this  country  and  abroad  imports 
will  again  come  back  to  the  avera^  of  not  less  than  12,000,000  pounis  per  year,  for 
that  amount  taken  with  the  domestic  production  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  country. 

Amounts  and  valties  of  exports  of  wool  grease  or  degras  {crude  grease), 

[flpira  up  to  10L8  were  for  fiscal  yean  ending  June  30,  and  for  the  vear  1919  for  the  caleniar  year,  tills 

chanijfe  liavlng  been  made  In  the  motboii  of  tabulation.] 


Tear  ending  June  30. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Amount  in 
pounds. 


1910. 

mi. 
mi. 

1913. 
1914. 


Total 

Avcia^  flor  5  years. 


1M5. 
1916. 
1917. 


I  cent. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 


icent. 


^cent. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Totrt 

ATwice  lor  5  years. 


I  cent. 


13,396,097 
18,7S2,8M 
10,788,726 
14,473,551 
ia,2M,a48 


Value. 


$230,538 
S81,035 
210,997 
328,991 
292,968 


Duties. 


133,490.23 
34,457.14 
28,974.35 
36,183.00 
80,710.64 


Value 

per 
unit  of 
quan- 
tity. 


90.017 
.017 
.02 
.023 
.024 


I   Actual 
I  and  com- 
I  piled  ad 
I  valorem 
'     rate. 


14.53 
14.91 
12.78 
11.00 
10.48 


64,726,456 
12,945,291 


9,281,273 
7,617,713 
4,861,795 
4,689.947 
249,320 


1,294,549 
258,910 


286,705 
350,535 
204,326 
396,143 
27,662 


161,815.36 
32,363.08 


.000 


13.50 


23,203.18 
19,044.28 
12,154.50 
11,599.00 
623.30 


.031 
.046 
.061 
.086 
.111 


8.09 
5.43 
4.13 
2.91 
2.26 


26,650,048 
5,330,010 


1,357,271 
271,464 


66,624.25 
13,324.85 


.051 


4.91 


Foreign  wool  grease  can  be  bought  freely  in  thin  country,  duty  paid,  at  from  4}  i«> 
'y  cents  per  pound,  and  the  domestic  price  is  about  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  present 
tee. 

This  price  ia  ao  low  that  many  of  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled 
either  to  sell  their  grease  at  a  loss  or  to  discontinue  its  manufacture. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  recover  and  dispose  of  his  wool  grease  at 
lesst  at  cost,  he  will,  of  course,  stop  its  recovery.  This  will  represent  a  direct  economir 
loM.  1)oth  to  the  mannfarturer  and  to  the  conunnnity. 

Incidentally  the  dispoeing  of  such  a  waste  product  by  dumping  it  directly  into  tlic 
rivers  and  streams,  as  will  be  done  in  some  localities,  or  incUrectly  into  such  rivers 
tnd  streams  through  public  sewers,  as  in  other  localities,  results  in  pollution  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  which  could  be  prevented  if  such  grease  were  to  be  recovered  by 
^1  of  ottr  manolactttreffs  instoad  of  only  a  few,  as  at  present.    It  ia  clear  that  unless 
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they  can  secure  a  sattiBfaotory  price  they  will  not  install  th«  expensive  ptants  thai  are 
necessary  to  recover  the  grease. 

From  every  point  of  view  we  feel,  therefore,  that  this  product  should  not  be  wasted, 
but  that  every  effort  shouM  be  made  to  encourage  its  recovery.  WiUi  this  in  mind, 
we  believe  that  the  duty  sugeeated  should  be  applied.  The  present  duty  is  toe  low 
to  enable  the  American  manmactUFer  to  recover  the  grease  and  sell  it  at  a  price  which 
will  pay  for  its  recovery.  The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  would  be  the  equivalent  oi 
about  a  20  per  cent  ad  va)0rem  rate,  which  we  feel  is  a  lower  basis  than  is  commonly 
recognized  as  a  purely  revenue  basis  and  which  therefore  must  be  considered  a  very 
moderate  rate  for  either  revenue  or  protection. 

The  amount  that  we  request  can  certainly  be  neither  a  hardship  nor  a  burden  to 
the  American  consumer  of  wool  grease  or  to  the  public;  but,  small  as  it  is.  it  practically 
means  to  American  manufacturers  the  difference  between  recovering  this  grease  and 
letting  it  go  to  waste. 

We  believe  that  public  |>olicy  justifies  the  increase  requested,  both  as  a  revenue 
measure  and  because  it  will  enable  progressive  manumcturers  who  have  devieed 
some  means  of  recovering  and  utiliring  this  grease  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  will 
induce  other  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  allowed  it  to  go  to  waste  to  put 
in  plants  for  its  recovery.  This  must  inevitably  result  in  direct  public  benefit  through 
an  increase  in  revenue  and  through  saving  a  product  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  piuification  of  our  streams  and  rivers,  which  necessarily  follows,  is  also  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  petitioners  are  all  manukcturers  of  crude  wool  grease  and  do  not  nuumfactore 
wool  grease  described  in  the  tariff  as  *' refined  or  improved  in  value  or  condition." 
Our  petition,  therefore,  refers  only  to  the  duty  on  wool  grease  known  commercially 
as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease,  but  we  trust  that  vou  will  place  a  proper  additional 
duty  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  on  refined  grease. 

This  brief  is  filed  in  behalf  of  the  following  concerns  which  produce  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  wool  grease  made  in  the  United  States: 

Arlington  Mills,  I^iwrence.  Mass.;  Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Barre,  ^lass.; 
Hudson  Worsted  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  Victoria  Mills,  Thornton,  R.  I.; 
Lafayette  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Lorraine  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Winslow  Bros.  A 
Smith  Co..  Norwood,  Mass.;  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Pftssaic,  N.  J.;  United  States  Wool  Combing  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Franklin 
W.  Hobbs,  Harold  S.  Edwards,  Henry  F.  Dysone,  committee  represent- 
ing abov^-named  producers  of  wool  grease. 

WOOL  GREASE. 

[Paragraph  44.] 

Briep  or  CoMMiTTBB  Rbprbsentino  the  Wool  Grease  Producers  of  tbk 

Unfted  States,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  representing  American  manu- 
facturers of  crude  wool  grease,  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  importatiooos  of  sum 


fourth  cent  per  pound . " 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  you  to  increase  the  duty  now  Ie>'ie<l  on 
degras  or  brown  wool  grease,  crude  and  not  refined  or  improved  in  value  or  oondiiion, 
to  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wool  grease,  as  its  name  implies,  is  grease  taken  out  of  wool  and  is  found  in  all  wool 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep 's  htuck  at  Clearing.  This  grease  is  used  in  lai:^e  quantities 
by  tanners  for  a  filling  for  hides,  by  cordage  manufacturers,  and  in  combuiation  with 
other  greases  for  lulnicating  oils  and  for  sundry  other  purposes.  Furthermore,  in  its 
refined  form  its  curative  properties  are  also  of  undoubted  value  for  medicinal  puiposee. 

There  are  three  princ  ipal  methods  used  for  recovering  this  grease:  (1)  By  means  of 
the  so-called  sulphuric-acid  process,  by  which  the  greMe  is  recovered  from  the  water 
used  to  wash  wool.  (2)  By  the  use  of  naphtha,  by  which  the  grease  is  removed  fitmi 
the  wool  before  it  is  washed.  (3)  By  the  centrif u^l  process,  bv  which  the  greaae  is 
also  recovered  from  the  water  in  which  the  wool  is  washed.  All  of  these  ptocessee 
involve  large  capital  investment  for  installation  of  plants  and  laige  expense  for 
operation. 
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The  domestic  productaon  of  crude  wool  greaae,  oommercnally  known  ae  de^rras 
or  brown  wool  greaae,  when  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  countjy  are  runnijig 
at  full  cflfMity,  amotints  to  about  25,000  barrels,  or,  say,  10,000,000  pounds  per 
year.  The  importations  of  such  grease  for  normal  years  before  the  World  War  averaged 
rally  12,000,000  pounds  per  year,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States 
io  Doinial  times  nas  run,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  2S,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  imports  of  this  grcsBise  were  about  55  per  eent 
of  the  total  consumption,  and  the  balance  is  made  in  this  countay.  The  imports  of 
cnide  wool  grease  entered  for  consumption  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  10  years, 
SB  shown  by  the  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Buieau  of  Commwce  and 
Navigation  of  ihe  United  States,  are  given  below.  You  will  note  that  they  are  given 
in  two  sections.  First,  the  five  years,  1910-1914,  inclusive,  which  represent  the 
Bomial  prewar  conditions;  second,  the  five  years,  1915-li^l9,  inclusive,  which  repre- 
leDt  imports  vnder  what  may  be  called  war  conditiom.  We  believe  that  as  soon  aa 
Bonnal  conditionB  of  business  are  resumed  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  imports  will 
igtiD  come  back  to  the  average  of  not  less  than  12,000,000  pounds  per  year,  for  that 
amount,  taken  with  the  domestic  production,  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments oif  our  country: 

AmaunU  and  ratues  of  imports  of  wool  grease  or  degras. 
[FlKnrcs  up  to  191S  were  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  90,  and  for  the  year  1919  for  the  calendar  year.i 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1910. 
1911. 
»12. 
1913. 
1914. 


ToUL 

Averaf*  for  5  years. 


1915. 
1916. 
107. 

ms. 

1919. 


ToUl 

Average  for  5  years. 


Rate  of 
auty. 


Ctfvi. 


Amount  in 
pounds. 


:  I 


13,396,097 
14,4W.551 

i2,a84,a4K 


64,726,456 
}     12,94^,291 


1 
i 


9,281,273 
7,617,713 
4,861,705 
4,639,947 
249,320 


26,650,048 
6,330,010 


Value. 


t230,538 
231,035 
210,997 
328,991 
^92,988 


Duties. 


$33,490.25 
34,4.57.14 
2f},97l.3,'> 
36,183.00 
30,710.64 


1,294,M9     161,81^138 
86^,910  1    32,363.08 


286,705 
350,  .53.5 
2N»826 
398,143 
27,562 


1,357,271 
271,4&4 


23,2ai.lS 
19,044. 28 
12,li4.o0 

ii,5ro.oo 

62:^.30 


66,624.26 
I3,:m.85 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Cent. 
0.017 
.017 
.02 
.023 
.024 


Actual  and 

compiled 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


14.53 
14.91 
12.78 
11.00 
ia48 


020 


12.50 


031 
046 
061 
066 
111 


8.09 
5.43 
4.13 
2.91 
2.26 


.051 


4.91 


Foreign  wool  grease  can  he  bought  freely  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  from  H  to 
5  cents  per  pound  and  the  domestic  price  is  about  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  present 
time. 

This  price  is  so  low  that  many  of  the  American  masufacturerF  have  leen  ccn  pelled 
either  to  sell  their  grease  at  a  loss  or  to  discoDtinue  its  mauufscliire. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  recover  and  dispose  of  his  wool  grease  at  least 
ftt  cost,  he  will  ^t  course  stop  its  recovery.  This  will  represent  a  direct  ecoscmic 
loss  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  community. 

Incidentally,  the  disposing  of  such  a  waste  product  by  dumping  it  directly  iiito  the 
rivers  and  streams,  as  will  be  done  in  some  localities,  or  indirectly  ii)to  siich  rivers 
and  streams  through  ^blic  sewers  as  in  other  localities,  results  in  pollution  of  Ibe 
rivers  and  streams  which  could  be  prevented  if  such  grease  were  to  Ve  recovered  by 
all  of  our  manufacturers  instead  of  only  a  few,  as  at  present.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  can  secure  a  satisfactory  price  they  will  not  install  the  expensive  plaLts  that  are 
fiecesnry  to  recover  the  grease. 

From  every  point  of  view  we  feel,  therefore,  that  this  product  should  not  be  ^'astwl, 
hut  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  its  recovery.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  believe  thit  the  duty  suggested  should  be  applie<l.  The  present  duty  is  too  low 
to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  recover  the  grease  and  sell  it  at  a  price  which 
will  pay  for  its  recoverx'.  The  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  which  we  feel  is  a  lower  bans  than  is  commonly 
ft'cognized  as  a  purely  revenue  basis  and  which,  therefore,  niubt  be  considered  a  very 
moderate  rate  for  either  revenue  or  protection. 
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The  amount  tbat  we  request  can  certainly  be  neither  a  hardship  nor  a  burden  to 
the  American  consume  of  wool  grease  or  to  ttie  public,  but,  small  as  it  is.  it  practically 
ins  to  American  manufacturers  the  difference  between  recovering  this  greaae  and 


means  to  Amencan  manufacturers  tne  diserence  between  recovering 
letting  it  po  to  waste. 

We  believe  that  public  policy  justifies  the  increase  requested,  both  as  a  revenue 
measure  and  because  it  will  enable  progressive  manukcturers  who  have  de>'v«ed 
some  means  of  recovering  and  utUidng  this  grease  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  will 
induce  other  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  allowed  it  to  go  to  waste  to  put  in 
plants  for  its  recovery.  This  must  inevitably  result  in  direct  public  beneiit  through 
an  increase  in  revenue  and  through  saving  a* product  which  would  otherwise  be  lo^t. 
The  purification  of  our  streams  and  rivers,  which  necessarily  follows,  is  also  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  petitioners  are  all  manufacturers  of  crude  wool  grease  and  do  not  manufacture 
wool  grease  described  in  the  tariff  as  "refined  or  improved  in  value  or  condition." 
Our  petition,  therefore,  refers  only  to  the  duty  on  wo(A  grease  known  commercially 
as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease,  but  we  trust  that  you  will  place  a  proper  additional 
duty  as  has  been  Uie  custom  in  the  past  on  refined  grease. 

This  brief  is  filed  in  behalf  of  the  following  concerns  which  produce  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  wool  grease  made  in  the  United  States:  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Barre,  Mass.;  Hudson  Worsted  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass.;  Victoria 
Mills,  Thornton,  R.  I.;  Lafayette  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Lorraine  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Fawtucket,  ft.  I.;  Pacific  Mills,  lawrence,  Mass.;  Winslow  Bros.  <fc 
Smith  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass.;  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Botany  Wor?tcd 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.:  United  States  Wool  Combmg  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Cleveland 
Worsted  Mills  Co.,  ( leveland,  Ohio. 

Fbankun  W.  Hobbs, 
Habold  S.  Edwards, 
H.  T.  Dyson, 
Committee  Representing  Producers  of  Wool  Grease. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

[Paragraph  45.1 

AKTONIO  ZTTGCA,  OF  THB  ITAIIAK  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCS, 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  7jVcc\.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  short.  Before  the  war 
olive  oil  was  very  cheap,  was  very  low  in  price,  and  was  therefore  a 
very  common  food  for  the  people  in  America.  Everybody  was  using 
olive  oil.  The  price  was  aoout  $l.rO  to  $1.75.  Then  the  war  broke 
in  and  the  price  went  higher.  In  Italy  olive  trees  are  used  a  great 
deal  for  fuel.  They  did  not  have  coaJ  and  they  had  to  cut  the  trees 
for  fuel  in  many  cases. 

Labor  was  scarce,  and  therefore  the  Italian  Covernment  and  the 
(reek  (  overnmcnt  and  the  French  <'ovemraent  began  to  cut  oil 
exports.  The  price  went  from  $l.rO  and  $2  per  gallon  up  to  $4  and 
$.*),  and  whereas  olive  oil  was  formerly  a  necessity  it  is  now  becoming 
a  luxurj. 

The  m^cnious  Americans  bc«:an  to  put  substitutes  for  olive  oil  on 
the  market.  They  put  several  substitutes— peanut  oil  and  cotton- 
seed oil— on  the  market  as  substitutes.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  they 
were  making  so  much  money  on  selling  substitutes  that  they  adver- 
tised very  e.>wt(nsivcly  in  our  ne%vspapers  and  magazines,  etc. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Now,  were  these  substitutes  offered  as  olive  oil  < 

Mr.  ZrccA.  They  were  advertised  as  such. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Could  that  be  done  under  the  pure  food  act  ? 

Mr.  Zi'ccA.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can,  but  they  are  doing  it, 
and  I  saw,  gentlemen,  advertisements  in  the  papers  advising  people 
to  buy  these  substitutes.  They  said  that  these  substitutes  for  olive 
oil  were  just  as  good  and  equal  to  the  olive  oil. 
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Mr.  Tr£adway.  But  the^  sold  them  as  substitutes,  thoy  did  not 
represent  them  to  be  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  ZcccA.  No;  but  they  said  they  were  just  as  good,  which  is  a 
lie.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  if  the  United  States  Government  is 
going  to  put  up  a  high  duty  on  olive  oil-;-certainly  there  is  no  need 
for  a  protective  tariff  on  this  olive  oil,  and  it  will  deprive  the  American 
people  of  genuine  olive  oil,  and  they  will  have  to  buy  a  substitute 
which  will  probably  be  more  injiurious  to  them,  nnd  they  could  not 
enjoy  the  genuine  olive  oil. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Then  you  advocate  no  duty  on  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  No,  sir:  I  say  no  advanced  duty. 

Mr,  Treadway.  What  is  it  at  present  ? 

Mr.  ZrccA.  Twenty  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  30  cents  for  pack* 
ages.  Tlie  present  duty  is  20  cents  on  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  30  cents 
in  cans  or  in  bottles,  and  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  advanced. 
I  think  that  is  sufficient  duty. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Do  vou  laiow  whether  or  not  your  views  coincide 
with  those  of  the  People  from  California  ? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  Well,  ualifomia  is  for  California,  of  couise.  Of  course 
California  is  looking  out  for  themselves  and  for  the  California  peoplci 
and  they  want  lis  to  advance  the  rate,  I  presume  that  is  the  feeling 
of  Calif omia.  But,  California  can  not  produce  enough  oil.  Thev 
probably  think  if  the  rates  are  increased  they  can  produce  more  oil, 
but  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  every  fellow  for  himself? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  Well,  I  think  so;  I  tliink  that  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Zvcca.  But  wiUi  r^ard  to  the  California  situation,  California 
does  not  produce  enough  olive  oil  for  their  own  consumption  for  the 
consumption  in  the  State  of  California,  and  I  know  as  a  fact  that  all 
of  the  packers  of  fish  and  sardines  in  California  could  testify  to  that 
fact.  They  can  not  secure  enough  olive  oil  in  California,  and  of 
course  they  are  bu3ring  Italian  oil.  That  is  a  fact,  and  it  can  easily 
be  proved. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  I  do  not  know  how  true 
it  is,  I  have  no  specific  proof,  that  we  are  exporting  cottonseed  oil 
to  Italy,  and  that  it  is  coming  back  over  here  as  olive  oil.  Do  you 
know  any  thingabout  that  1 

Mr.  ZuccAVihe  pure  food  people  are  looking  for  that,  and  every 
shipment  of  olive  oil  arriving  here  is  examined  by  the  pure  food 
department.  It  is  examined  very  carefully,  and  if  they  find  out 
that  it  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  they  seize  it. 

I  am  in  the  olive-oil  business,  too,  and  California,  of  course,  pro- 
duces some  oil.  I  think  they  produce  about  3t50,000  gallons;  but, 
as  I  say,  that  is  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  California,  and  I 
know  tnat  the  packers  of  fish  and  sardines  in  California  have  to  use 
Italian  oil.  Thev  buy  Spanish  and  Italian  oil  because  they  do  not 
have  enough  of  tnoir  own  oil. 

Now,  with  regard  to  olive  oil,  certainly  if  you  advance  the  duty 
it  will  become  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity,  and  everybody  knows 
that  oil  is  a  necessity.  In  the  Latin  countries  they  say,  "grain, 
wine,  and  oil.''  They  say  that  those  are  the  three  necessities.  Of 
course,  with  regard  to  wine  the  United  States  Govermnent  has  cut 
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that  off.  Now,  if  you  increase  the  tariff  on  olive  oil  you  are  going  to 
cut  off  oil  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  urging  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  olive  oil  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  imapne  so.  I  was  in 
California  myself  in  May,  and  most  of  the  people  there  claim  that 
we  ought  to  have — ^well,  they  claim  that  we  ought  to  have  a  $1  a 
gallon.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  advocate 
an  increase  as  much  as  that  or  not.  And,  for  that  reason,  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  coming  before  you,  and  wants  to  state  that 
we  think  it  would  be  an  injustice,  and  would  be  a  mistake  to  increase 
the  duty,  and  that  we  think  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon 
for  oil  in  bulk  and  30  cents  for  oil  in  packages  is  sufficient,  with  free 
commercial  oil,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  industry 
here.     I  believe  that  woiild  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  I  ani  an  importer.  I  buj^  some  California  oil  occa- 
sionally. When  I  was  in  California  I  bought  oil.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  as  good  as  Italian  oil.  It  is  not  raised  on  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  The  American,  the  California,  larid  is  too  rich,  and  the 
taste  is  not  as  good  as  the  Italian  or  Spanish  oils,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  What  is  the  Italian  Cliamber  of  Commerce  which 
you  represent  ?    Is  it  a  trade  organization,  an  American  organization  ? 

Mr.  ZuccA.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  an  organization  in  the  Stat<!  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Arc  the  members  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  ZrccA.  Yes,  every  one  of  them.  Every  one  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  only  thing  we  advocate,  of  course,  we  advocate  business 
intercourse  between  Italy  and  the  United  States.  We  are  shipping 
to  Italy  a  good  many  goods,  and  we  import  a  good  many  goods  from 
Italy,  and  we  think  it  is  good  business  to  take  their  oil  in  exchange 
for  the  goods  which  we  send  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  present 
exchange  condition. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  California  produces  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  oil 
anywav  that  is  used  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  iZuccA.  It  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  The  figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  their  report  says  that  California  produces  practically 
2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  olive  oil  that  is  usea  or  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  entire  domestic  production,  and 

Mr.  ZuccA.  I  think  the  production  in  California  is  something  like 
350,000  gallons. 

Brief  op  thb  Italian  Chamber  op  Commkrce  is  Xkw  York. 

Sir:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  bega  to  submit  the  following 
statements  and  recommendationfi  with  regard  to  olive  oil,  paragraph  45: 

The  present  tariff  levies  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars, 
kegs,  tins,  or  other  packages  having  a  capacity  of  lees  than  5  standard  gaUons  each: 
and  of  20  cents  per  gallon  in  other  containers  not  specifically  provided  for  in  ttid 
section. 

This  chamber  desires,  firet  of  all,  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  necessity 
that  duty  on  this  as,  whenever  possible,  on  other  commodities,  should  be  continued 
at  a  specific  and  not  at  an  ad  i-alorem  rate.  Olive  oil  is  an  article  exceedii^Iy  diffi- 
cult to  value,  and  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  proceediAg  for  the  Government  We 
doubt  if  any  appraiser  could  properly  value  the  numberless  grades,  qualities   and 
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blends  imported  from  marketfl  not  always  in  a  very  developed  or  settled  condition. 
Itvould  lead  to  endless  disputes,  to  the  injury  of  the  honest  and  the  benefit  of  the 
didiooest  merchants.  The  present  instability  of  the  exchange,  \thich  is  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time,  would  add  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  appraising  an  ad 
>'aIorem  dutv  on  this  article.  We  feel  that,  owing  to  the  above-stated  technical  and 
commercial  difficulties  as  well  as  to  the  much  higher  cost  of  collection  of  an  ad  valorem 
rate,  the  dutv  on  olive  oil  should  continue  on  Uie  specific  basis,  as  it  lias  always  been, 
and.  if  consistent  vith  revenue,  at  a  reduced  rate 

Olive  oil  is  a  food  of  prime  necessity  and  a  medicine  besides  to  a  great  number  of 
the  population  of  tliis  country,  many  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  whose  diet  it  takes 
the  place  of  butter  and  other  fats,  with  the  advantages  of  the  greater  economy  and  the 
hygienic  benefits,  exclusively  identified  with  olive  oil  and  pertinent  to  its  use  and 
due  to  its  recognized  nouiismng,  upbuilding,  and  health-^\ing  Qualities. 

The  war  has  done  considerable  and,  if  not  remedied ^  irreparaole  damage  to  the 

importation  of  olive  oil  into  the  United  States.    This  importation,  wliich  previous 

to  our  entry  into  the  war  had  been  increasing  annually  at  a  rate  of  from  one  naif  to  a 

million  gallons,  has  since  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  and  is  still  far  from  recovery, 

as  the  following  figures  of  United  States  imports  of  olive  oil  will  show: 

Oallons. 

1910-H 4,405,827 

1911-12 4,836,515 

1912-13 5,221,001 

1913-14 6, 217, 560 

1914-15 6,710,967 

1915-16 7,224,431 

1916-17 7, 633, 149 

1917-18 2,537,512 

1918-19 4, 283, 136 

1919-20  (owing  to  shortage  of  the  2  previous  years) 6, 812, 596 

1920  (first  9  months  of  calendar  year) 3, 245, 059 

The  reasons  of  this  decrease  are  numerous  and  varied.  Production  has  fallen 
nmewbat  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  olive  trees  for  wood  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  due  to  the  penury  of  fuel,  to  the  lack  of  fertiHzers  not  alwa3r8  obtainable^ 
to  the  ravages  of  the  olive  fly  and  to  the  lesser  care  of  cultivation  forced  by  the  scarc- 
ity of  labor,  called  under  the  colon.  The  available  supply  of  olive  oil,  therefore,  is 
leaser  to-day  than  it  was  before  the  war,  no  new  planting  except  perhaps  to  replace 
dead  trees,  having  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  and^  even  if  it  nad,  with  the  slow 
growth  of  olive  trees,  requiring  decades  before  thev  come  into  bearing,  production 
sot  becoming  available  before  at  least  15  years,  unless  olive  groves  are  extended  in 
Italy,  which  was  not  the  tendency  in  prewar  times,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  in  future , 
even  in  favorable  yean,  an  ovenupply  of  olive  oil  in  that  country. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  (V)mmerce  ^ 
the  olive-oil  crop  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  for  the  season  1920-21  has  been 
estimated  at  597,000  metric  tons,  the  following  countries  contributing  to  this  total : 
Spain,  210,000  toiM;  Portugal,  35,000  tons;  Italy,  150,000  tons;  France,  10,000  tons ; 
Algeria.  15,000  tons;  Tunis,  15,000  tons;  Morocco,  12,000  tons;  Kew  Greece,  70,000 
tons;  other  countries,  80.000  tons.  The  total  world's  production  of  olive  oil  was 
eetimated  a  decade  ago  as  ranging  between  733,000  and  916,000  metric  tons,  the  de- 
cr»9e  in  supply  being  thus  manifest. 

\Miile  the  output  has  been  lesser,  the  cost  of  production  has,  on  the  other  hand , 
greatly  incr»ised.  To  begin  with  labor;  its  cost  is  now  seven  times  greater  than 
before  the  war.  while  the  day  ^  work,  which  used  to  be  from  sun  up  to  sun  down,  has 
'iwindled  to  eight  hours.  1  fien  the  cost  of  material  has  greatly  increased,  the  item  of 
tins  and  cases  alone,  which  was  l>efore  the  war  about  10  centesimi  (hundredths)  of 
lira  per  gallon,  having  reached  now  3  lire  per  gallon,  ^faritime  freight,  which  figured 
>t  2  cents  per  gallon  in  prewar  times,  is  now  10  cents  per  gallon.  Besides  this,  con- 
eideration  should  be  given  to  the  notable  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  the  oil  itself  at  the  primarv  markets.  The  result  is  that  to>day  xVmerican  con- 
eumen,  finding  ohve  oil  out  of  their  reach  on  account  of  its  exceptional  high  prices, 
may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  surrogates,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  peanut,  and  soya-bean 
oils,  tending  to  displace  it,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  qualities  but  bv  reason 
ol  their  low  price.  1  he  fall  in  the  price  of  surrogates,  such  as  cottonseed  oil ,  is  due 
io  laige  part  to  the  failure  to  do  the  usual  export  business. 

The  oflve  oil  trade  should  be  encouraged  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The 
mediral  profession  universally  indorsee  its  high  medicinal  properties.  It  does  not 
compete  with  any  home  industry.    California,  the  only  State  producing  a  little  olive 
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oil,  and  being  next  to  New  York  the  laigest  consumer  of  imported  olive  oil,  ia  not  a 
factor  in  the  olive-oil  trade,  as  it  does  not  even  produce  enough  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, and  has  to  import  largel)r  of  this  commodity,  notwithstanding  the  ad^'ant- 
ages  of  a  30  cents  per  gallon  protective  dut^,  of  a  22  cents  per  gallon  transcontinental 
freio^ht,  and  of  freedom  from  any  fiscal  restrictions  as  to  trade,  operating  as  a  further 
protection. 

The  present  total  area  of  olive  groves  in  California  was  estimated  in  1918  by  the  State 
department  of  agriculture,  equal  to  31,023  acres  of  which  only  18,801  were  bearing 
fruit  and  12,222  had  not  come  yet  into  bearing.  The  yield  in  1919  was  14,000  tons  of 
olives.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  entire  31,023  acres  yaelding  their  full  capacity, 
the  total  would  not  exceed  24,000  tons  an  output  however,  which  will  require 
many  years  before  it  can  be  reached.  As  it  takes  about  1  ton  of  olives  to  yield  40 
gallons  of  olive  oil,  California  could  not  possibly  hope  to  produce  in  any  one  year 
more  than  960,000  gallons  of  olive  oil.  This  represents  only  11^  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  consumption  of  olive  oil  in  this  country,  which  is  estimated,  according  to  the 
importations  for  calendar  vear  1919,  at  about  8,302,000  gallons.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  than  one-half  of  the  California  olive  crop  is  pressed  into  olive  oil.  the  balance 
being  packed  into  tins  and  otherwise  prepared.  E.  F.  Woodward^  a  California  olive 
grower  and  authority  on  this  subject,  estunated  the  California  olive  oil  crop  in  1908 
at  about  350,000  gallons,  and  it  can  not  have  materially  increased  since  then. 

Developments  of  recent  years  cause  us  to  view  the  olive  oil  importation  from  another 
angle.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  imported  as  a  raw  material  entering  into  and 
developing  industry  in  this  country.  In  the  past  few  years  packers  of  fish — especially 
tuna  and  sardines — ^have  used  vast  quantities  of  olive  oil  in  their  packing.  This  is 
practically  a  new  industry  developed  since  the  war,  and  increased  cost  of  olive  oil 
would  greatly  retard  if  not  destroy  it.  Besides,  the  packing  of  olive  oil,  imported  in 
bulk,  into  bottles  and  tins  has  grown  to  considerable  dimensions,  gives  emplo3*ment 
to  many  people  and  creates  a  aemand  for  tins,  bottles,  shooks,  and  other  materials, 
all  of  which  Denefits  industry  here. 

A  slight  survey  of  fibres  gives  us  vivid  proof  of  this.  Whereas  before  the  war  in 
1913  only  about  one-third  of  the  olive  oil  imported  was  in  bulk,  we  find  that  in  1919 
this  had  risen  to  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total  importation.  So  that  to-day  we  must 
consider  and  treat  olive  oil  more  in  the  light  of  a  raw  material  feeding  an  industry'  here 
than  as  a  finished  or  manufactured  article  entering  into  immediate  consumption. 

On  account  of  the  material  of  American  origin  that  the  packing  abroad  requireH,  the 
importation  of  olive  oil  in  this  coimtry  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  not  of  com- 
petition but  of  a  stimulus  to  American  industry  and  trade. 

While  this  chamber  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  difference  now  existing  in  the 
rates  of  dut}r  between  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  olive  oil  in  packages  of  smaller  size  than 
5  gallons,  this  difference  should  remain  as  it  is,  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  olive 
oil  in  its  original  package,  and  to  give  to  ^e  consumer  the  guaranty  that  it  carriea 
with  it;  to  discountenance  the  mixing  of  a  lower  with  a  higher  grade  of  oil,  and  because 
mo9t  of  the  packing  material,  such  as  tin  plate  and  shooks  used  tor  the  olive  oil  imported 
is,  after  all ,  of  American  origin,  of  which  Italy  is  the  largest  buyer  in  this  country,  and 
for  which  American  packing  has  the  advantage  of  lesser  cost. 

If  the  overseas  trade  of  this  country,  built  during  the  war,  is  to  be  continued,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  take  back  some  merchandise  in  exchange,  as  this  country  can 
not  expect  to  be  paid  always  in  gold.  To  this  end  it  seems  advisable  to  encourage 
the  importation  ot  an  article  which  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  of  any  home  product  and 
l)e8ide!9  aids  in  tlie  development  of  business  at  home.  Under  such  a  category  should 
olive  oil  1)0  classed. 

In  conchudon  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  olive  oil 
should  remain  unchanged,  i.  e.,  30  cents  per  gallon  for  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs, 
tins,  or  other  packages  having  a  capacity  of  lees  than  5  standard  gallons;  ana  of  20 
cents  per  gallon  for  olive  oil  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  45  of  the  present 
tariff  (namel>\  olive  oil  in  containers  of  5  gallons  capacity  or  over).  These  rated, 
while  ample  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  are  also  suthcient  for  revenue  purposes. 

B.  V.  DXLAPENHA,  PKX8IDXNT  OF  THE  OUVX  OIL  nCPOBTXKS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  DEL.vPExnA.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  Mr.  Zucca,  who  repre- 
sents the  Italian  Chamber  of  Coinmorce,  a  question  in  regarcl  to 
cottonseed  oil,  that  you  had  been  told,  like  a  number  of  other  people, 
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that  cottonseed  oil  was  exported  in  lai^e  quantities  abroad,  and  came 
back  as  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  May  I  be  permitted  to  answer  that  question? 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  jou  do  so. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  The  thing  would  be  impossible  because  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  bureau  of 
chemistry,  in  every  port  of  our  countrv  examines  every  shipment  of 
olive  oil  that  comes  to  the  United  States,  and  unless  it  is  pure,  it  is 
immediately  reexported. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Italian  olive  oil  come  in  in  several 
different  grades? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  various  grades  referred 
to  by  the  trade  has  reference  to  the  number  of  pressings  of  the 
olive  itself.  The  first  pressing  is  supposed  to  be  tne  best,  and  the 
second  pressing,  the  third,  and  so  on,  repressed,  other  quahties. 

The  CnAiRMAK.  I  thank  vou  for  the  iniormation.  You  think,  then, 
that  no  cottonseed  oil  comes  back  over  here  as  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  It  is  impossible.  There  id' not  any  way  that  it 
can  be  done.     That  would  be  fraud. 

Mr.  Grekx.  The  Government  goes  through  all  of  the  store*  from 
time  to  time  and  picks  out  bottles  and  samples  every  little  whilc^ 
and  examines  this  olive  oil.    That  is  done  by  Government  agents, 

Mr.  Delapenha.  I  also  want  to  answer  a  question  that  some  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  asked.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  asked  the 
question  about  the  substitution  of  other  oils  for  olive  oils. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Well,  whoever  it  was,  I  can  say  that  there  is 
substitution  of  other  oils  for  olive  oil,  and  if  you  will  read  the  reports 
of  the  Government  that  are  published  every  month,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  condemnation  after  condenmation  where  unscrunulous  dealers 
sell  cottonseed  oil  as  pure  olive  oil,  and  when  they  fina  one  of  these 
dealers  doing  that  they  fine  them  the  very  large  sum  of  $30  to  $60.^ 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  spoke  of  the  reduced  rates  of  exchange;  is 
that  benefitting  the  importation  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  in 
any  wav  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  No.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  price  has 
risen  to  such  value  that  it  is  killing  the  sale,  even  with  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Will  that  result  in  a  different  price;  will  it  result 
in  a  higher  price  or  a  lower  price  ?  I  would  like  to  have  you  teU  the 
committee  whether  or  not  olive  oil  is  higher  now  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Teeadway.  Very  much  higher  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  But  assuming  that  this  was  practically  a  normal 
time,  how  much  would  this  difference  be  in  the  depreciated  currency 
or  the  depleted  exchange;  how  much  would  that  effect  the  impor* 
tation  ? 

Mr.  Delapenili.  Well,  to  answer  tixat,  the  value  of  olive  oil  prior 
to  1914  was  about  $1.75  a  gallon,  and  to-day  the  maket  price  is 
about  $4.50;  if  we  could  buy  olive  oil  on  the  basb  of  75  cents  a  gallon 
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and  buy  it  on  a  basis  of  tbe  present  depreciated  currenc^y  whv,  we 
would  be  doin^  a  very  flourishing  business  and  conferring  a  great 
boon  on  humanity  in  tfie  United  States  because  they  would  be  getting 
*a  valuable  article  of  food  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Your  prices  are  about  two  and  one*half  times 
what  they  formerly  were  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  But  the  compensation  has  decreased  very 
materially  ? 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Delapenha,  the  time  allotted  you  has  expired. 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Delapenha.  Yes,  sir;  I  will.    Thank  you. 

BanF  OP  R.  V.  Dklapenha,  Prbsidekt  Olitk  Oil  Impoktbrs'  Association. 

The  present  tariff,  approved  October  3,  1913,  pro\idee  the  rates  of  duty  for  olive 
oil  imported,  in  the  following  language:  *' Schedule  A,  section  45:  Oils,  ex  pressed: 
*  *  *  olive  oil,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  cents  per  gallon; 
olive  oil,  in  bottles,  jars,  b^,  tins,  or  other  packaees  having  a  capacity  of  less  than 
6  standard  gallons  each,  30  cents  per  gallon    *    *    *,** 

In  opposition  to  any  suggestion  to  increase  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  olive  oil, 
m3ntioned  above,  the  Olive  Oil  Importers'  Association,  an  association  of  merchants 
organized  in  order  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  olive-oil  trade,  and  having  their  offices 
at  17  Jay  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  through  its  president,  R.  U.  Delapenha, 
remctfuliy  present  the  following  facts: 

The  value  of  olive  oil  has  already  rearhed  abnormal  proportions  owing  to  the  disss* 
trous  effects  of  the  late  war.  Even  with  exchange  greatly  in  favor  of  the  purchasers, 
prices  have  ad^'anced  to  such  a  point  that  the  consumption  of  this  product  is  de- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate,  and  in  consequence  jeopKaidizes  a  ver>'  large  investment 
of  American  capital,  would  these  values  be  maintained.  To  illustrate  this  point, 
permit  me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  following  figures  showing  the  imports: 

United  States  imports  of  olive  oiL 

Gallons.  GAllans. 


191G-17 7,533.149 

1917-18 2,537,512 

19ia-19 4, 283, 136 

1919-20 >6,812,51>e 

1920 »  3, 245,059 


1910-11 4,405,827 

1911-12 4,836,515 

1912-13 5,221,001 

1913-14 6,217,560 

1914-15 6,710,967 

1915-16 7,224,431 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  so  eloquently  that  we  shall  now  pass  on  to 
another  phase  of  the  situation. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  .Vugust,  1914,  the  olive-oil  industrv,  as  a  strictly 
American  industry,  was  limited  in  proportion  to  a  few  houses  who  had  commenri»d 
the  packing  of  olive  oil  in  cans  and  Dottlos  on  this  side  of  the  water  instead  of  in  the 
countries  of  origin. 

During  the  period  commencing  August,  1914,  and  ending  December,  1919,  it  was 
found  necessary  by  importers  here  to  erect  plants  and  to  install  expensive  and  delicate 
machinery  for  the  puipoee  of  refining  and  packing  this  product  in  various  sizes  from 
5^11on  tins  to  one-sixteenth -gallon  tins,  and  in  a  targe  variety  of  sizes  of  glass  bottles. 

whilst  before  August,  1914,  about  one-third  of  the  olive  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  was  imported  in  bulk  (that  is  packed  in  large  barrels  or  casks),  whervms  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1919  this  condition  had  changed  to  show  that  seven-eights  of  the 
total  importatioQ  of  olive  oil  came  to  us  in  bulk  (that  is  in  barrels  or  in  casksK 

This  aevelopment  of  this  industry  might  be  better  brought  before  your  kind  atten- 
tion by  stating  the  figures  available  from  the  American  (Ian  Co.,  of  New  York,  manu* 
facturers  of  lithographed  tins  for  olive  oil.  In  the  year  1916  they  manufactured  for 
some  few  ]mckers  118,350  olive^il  cans.  In  1919  these  figures  had  increased  to 
1,189,000  olive-oil  cans  for  these  same  packers.    No  doubt  the  reports  that  can  be 

I  Owing  to  shortage  of  th«  two  previous  yean.  i  Pint  otM  moothi  of  Mlsnter  ymt. 
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obtained  from  other  cad  manu^tureni,  besides  the  one  mentioned  above,  would 
ahov  an  e<)ually  substantial  increase. 

The  allied  trades  have  been  greatly  benefited.  It  has  b'een  necessary  for  the 
glass  manufacturers  to  add  to  their  lines  the  forms  and  shapes  of  olive-oil  bottles  that 
we  were  accustomed  to  purchase  in  Europe  prior  to  the  war.  This  has  extended  their 
operations  into  a  field  of  endeavor  that  was  entirely  new  to  them,  and  must  have  proved 
of  considerable  profit. 

We  must  also  refer  to  the  manufacturers  of  wooden  cases  in  which  the  final  product 
is  packed  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  industry  of  the  manufacturers  of  caps  and  corks  have  also  been  benefited. 

The  ultimate  consumer  alone  has  been  the  sufferer,  ana  to  add  a  further  tax  would 
in  no  way  alleviate  her  condition. 

We  are  told  by  our  foreign  correspondents  that  the  olive  growers  have  suffered  in 
tome  of  the  countries  of  production  to  a  very  great  extent.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
cut  down  to  be  useo  for  fuel.  Lack  of  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  prevented  the 
care  of  the  trees  that  they  require. 

The  production  in  coimtries  like  France  and  Italy  was  held  largely  intact  for  home 
consumption,  owing  to  the  lack  of  all  grease  and  fats.  Spain  passed  stringent  laws  in 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  olive  oil,  so  that  their  own  people  might  not  be  deprived 
of  a  product  that  is  looked  upon  not  only  in  their  own  countries,  but  in  all  Mediter- 
cmean  countries,  as  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  people. 

Then  came  the  element  of  speculation,  which  seems  to  have  entered  into  every 
product  that  was  dealt  in  throughout  the  world. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  if  prices  are  still  high  for  various  causeo.  and  with  exchange 
lansely  in  oiu*  favor,  granted  that  there  may  be  a  reduction  of  prices,  the  moment 
exchuige  becomes  nearer  normal,  whatever  reduction  might  have  taken  place,  will 
have  been  reabsorbed. 

Olive  oil  19  a  food,  not  a  luxury.  In  the  older  countries,  it  takes  the  place  in  the 
household  next  to  bread.  Its  therapeutic  value  is  acknowledged.  All  our  leading 
physicians  eive  "baby"  its  first  bath  in  olive  oil. 

Its  nutiitive  value  taken  as  a  food  is  so  well  known  and  is  so  often  spoken  of  in 
history  that  it  needs  no  further  comment  from  me  here. 

The  importation  of  olive  oil  into  the  United  t^tatet^  in  bulk  in  no  way  interferes 
with  domestic  olive  oil  and  the  development  of  that  induFtry.  As  far  as  we  know  it  is 
only  produced  in  one  State,  and  the  production  is  insufficient  for  the  population  of 
that  ^^tate  itself,  judiring  from  the  importations  and  purchases  of  olive  oil  that  finally 
reach  that  State.    1  refer,  of  course,  to  (California. 

I  now  give  you  the  published  reports  of  the  produc  tion  of  olive  oil  in  the  United 
States  for  the  following  years: 

Gallons. 

1916 193,468 

1917 127,614 

Sept. 'SOJ 1919,  to  Sept. "so,"  192^^^  65)600 

We  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  difference  now  existing  in  the  rates  of  duty 
between  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  olive  oil  in  package.^  in  smaller  sizes  than  5  gallons. 
That  i^,  30  cents  per  {gallon  for  olive  oil  in  b<>ttle3,  jare,  kegs,  tin?,  or  other  packa^ 
having  a  capacity  of  less  than  5  standard  gallon?,  and  of  20  cents  per  gallon  for  olive 
<n\  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  46  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  0(  tol:er,  1013, 
Damely,  olive  oil  in  containers  of  o  gallons  capacity  or  over.  This  tax  should  be 
.sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

NATHAN  UXrSHXB,  PRESIDENT  MtlSHEB  A  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Mr.  MusHER.  Nathan  Musher,  president  Muaher  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  approving  Mr.  Zucca  and  Mr.  Delaphenha^s  recommenda- 
tions that  the  olive-oil  tariff  be  not  disturbed  and  that  it  be  left  at 
20  cents  on  bulk  and  30  cents  on  package  importations  per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  and  not  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  We  are  importers,  and  manufacturers  in  the  sense 
that  we  import  the  pure  olive  oil,  if  I  may  so  refer  to  my  0^71  com- 
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pany.  We  brought  in  over  1,300,000  gallons,  or  approximately  that 
amount,  last  yean  We  brought  in  about  750,000  gallons  this  year. 
We  have  no  protection  to  give  California  m  the  way  of  raisuig  our 
duty.  I  have  here  a  telegram  I  would  liice  to  read  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

Los  Angeles,  Cauf.,  January  €. 
MusHER  Si  Co.,  Washingtcn,  D,  C. 

Your  telegram  January  3  addreesed  California  cooperative  canneries  San  Jose 
referred  to  us  as  they  decided  not  to  press  oil  this  year  account  unfavorable  conditions. 
AVe  will  have  approximately  2,000  eallons  pure  oil  preseing,  cost  approximately  75 
centB  gallon  bulk  basis  boxes  cans  filling  extra.  Cost  olives  averages  $75  ton  acidity 
content  California  olive  oil  usually  average  one  or  one  one-quarter  per  cent  are  you 
interested  purchasing. 

Caijf.  Growers  Assn.  (Inc.). 

The  California  Growers  Association  (Inc.),  can  only  offer — the 
greatest  amount  that  they  can  offer  is  2,000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  75  cents  a  gallon,  bulk-basis  boxes,  can  filling  extra. 
We  are  to-day  not  able  to  bnng  over  any  great  supply  of  olive  oil  from 
Europe  because  of  the  export  embaigo^  from  Italy  and  Spain.  You 
can  not  bring  in  any  olive  oil  at  all,  because  they  are  keepmg  the  sup- 

Sly  for  home  consumption  and  they  will  only  let  us  bring  in  what  they 
o  not  need  for  their  home  consumption.  They  will  permit  that  to  hie 
exported,  and  then  we  have  to  pay  an  export  tax  on  that,  so  that  will 
take  care  of  that  end,  and  they  will  be  protected.  We  have  to  pay  a 
very  large  export  tax.  They  mi^e  every-  exporter  pay  thoso  heavy 
export  taxes  from  Spain.  We  are  not  onl\  importers  on  this  side,  but 
wc  are  exporters  of  their  goods  on  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  we 
buy  in  the  foreign  market  their  produce,  and  bring  over  their  goods, 
so  that  makes  us  exporters  from  the  other  side,  while  we  are  as  well 
importers  on  this  side.  We  are  packers  and  distributors  on  this  side 
also. 

The  Spanish  Goveniment  makes  us  set  aside  1  \  gallons  of  olive  oil 
at  prices  dictated,  too,  by  food  administrator  of  Spam  before  they  will 
permit  us  to  send  out  a  gallon  of  oil  from  Spain,  and  on  that  gallon 
of  olive  oil  they  ask  us  and  make  us  pay  an  export  tax  of  $1.50  to  $2. 
That  is  just  what  we  have  to  depend  on  now 

Mr.  Green.  Most  of  our  olive  oil  comes  from  Spain? 

Mr.  MrsuER.  We  get  all  of  our  olive  oil,  and  have  been  getting 
all  of  it  since  the  war,  from  Spain.  Spain  is  the  largest  producer  oi 
olive  oil  in  the  world.  Italy  comes  second.  Spain's  oil  is  as  good 
in  quality  as  Italian  oil.  llere  are  good  and  oad  Italian  oUs,  and 
there  are  good  and  bad  Spanish  oils.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  Italian  oil  used  in  this  country;  it  was  used  for  refining  purposes. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  ourselves,  we  were  the  first 
ones  to  bnng  over  this  oil  in  bulk  or  in  the  raw  state. 

Mr.  Green.  Our  Tariff  Ck>mmis8ion  reports  we  get  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  oil  from  other  countries.  Is  this  Spanish  oil 
that  is  shipped  to  those  countries  and  then  reexported  ? 

Mr.  MusHER.  A  great  deal  of  the  oil  coming  from  other  cotintries 
originally  came  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Hull.  Don't  you  get  some  oil  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  MrsHER.  We  get  very  little  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  wc 
get  a  very  little  from  Tunis.    The  oil  from  Tunis  is  shipped  to  Marseille. 

The  Chairman.  Have  covered  those  rates  in  your  briefs 

Mr.  MrsHER.  I  have  covered  them  in  my  brief. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right.  Is  this  situation  of  which  jou  speak  a 
pennanent  situation,  or  only  a  temporary  one? 

Mr.  MusHER.  We  hope  it  is  only  a  t^nporary  one,  but  it  is  now 
in  effect  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  going  to  exist.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  present  exchange  rate. 
The  situation  is  such  that  the  importation  of  these  goods  can  not  be 
done  in  any  appreciable  quantity  without  the  importer  putting 
hnnself  in  the  position  of  going  bankrupt  next  day.  All  over  the 
entire  country  our  exports  and  imports  are  at  a  standstill  and  will 
have  to  remain  so  as  long  as  present  conditions  exist,  unless  the 
merchant  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  of  going  bankrupt,  and  many 
importers  are  actually  bankrupt,  but  they  still  continue  to  do  business. 

Brief  of  Nathan  Musheb  &  Co.,  New  York  Cftt. 

Sia:  Knowing  that  yoiir  time  is  very  valuable,  we  will  not  force  you  to  delve 
int>  many  pageH  containing  our  \dew8  why  Mui^her  <&  Co.  is  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  present  tariff  on  olive  oil,  but  we  will  try  to  explain  our  views  in  brief  state- 
ments. 

We  feel  that  these  \Tiews  should  be  taken  with  deep  consideration  by  your  com- 
nuttee,  due  to  our  company  having  paved  the  way  for  the  sale  of  superior  quality 
olive  oil  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  13  years. 

By  advertidn^,  efficient  methods,  and  small  profit  per  tin  we  have  proved  to  the 
coQjumeri  of  United  Statej  the  need  of  u^ing  olive  oil  as  a  medicine,  the  necessity  for 
cooking  foTdi  with  olive  oU  among  thoi^e  whoie  religious  laws  forbid  using  animal 
fat  a>  a  salad  dre^ng,  or  for  the  packing  of  sardines  and  tuna  fish,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  our  starting  business  in  1907,  there  were  2,447 .OCX)  gallons  of  olive 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States,  while  in  1919,  over  9,000,000  gallons  were  imported. 
When  we  started  selling  olive  oil,  the  production  of  olive  oil  m  California  was  but 
100,000  gallons,  and  the  production  of  olive  oU  in  that  section  has  stayed  around  the 
ftforementioned  Bgures  since  then. 

The  highest  production  of  olive  oil  in  California  was  in  1916  when  200,260  gallons 
were  produced.  These  figures  tell  you  briefly  the  story — that  the  consumption  of 
olive  oil  in  the  United  States  had  gone  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds,  yet  California 
pnduction  has  almost  been  at  a  standstill,  even  in  the  years  of  1907  to  1912,  during 
which  time  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  40  cent?  a  gallon  was  enforced.  This  proves 
that  thb  high  protective  tariff  did  not  encourage  the  producing  of  more  olive  oil 
in  CaUfomia. 

Briefly,  our  objections  to  an  increase  of  the  present  tariff  on  olive  oil  are  based 
on  the  foUowing  honesty  sound,  businesslike  views: 

1.  The  oil  industry  m  America,  which  is  centered  in  California,  has  never  been 
the  chief  revenue  of  the  olive  growers  of  California.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Olive  Growers'  Association  only  35  per  cent  of  the  olives  produced  are  used  to 
Ottke  olive  oil;  ^e  remaining  65  per  cent  of  olives  go  in  as  follows:  Fifty  per  cent 
0-«^  to  pack  ripe  olives;  5  per  cent  used  to  pack  green  olives;  5  per  cent  used  to 
pack  Greek  olives;  5  per  cent  used  to  jJack  minced  olives. 

.  2.  The  California  production  of  olive  oil  has  never  taken  care  of  the  consumption 
10  the  United  States.  In  1918  members  of  the  Olive  Association  of  California  claimed 
that  they  would  start  on  an  extensive  increase  of  acreage  from  36,040  acres,  producing 
200,286  gallons  of  olive  oil  to  500,000  acres,  which  would  enable  them  to  produce 
lO.OOO.oS)  gallons  of  olive  oil.  We  are  afraid  these  statements  are  "dreamy.  First, 
to  produce  superior  quality  olive  oil  that  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  demand, 
''iU  necessitate  trees  to  mature  to  50  years  or  more:  In  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
Musher  &.  Co.  obtain  almost  all  of  their  oil,  some  of  the  best  grades  of  olives  come  from 
tfee?  150  years  old;  while  in  Aiden,  Smyrna,  some  of  the  olive  trees  are  500  to  600 
yeais  old.  Must  we  tax  the  American  coasumer  from  50  to  100  years  just  to  protect 
An  industry  so  small  as  the  California  olive  oil  industry? 

3-  The  better  grades  of  olives  are  used  in  the  packing  of  ripe  and  green  olives,  as 
these  olives  must  l>e  from  the  unblemished,  freshly  picked,  high  grade  olives,  other- 
*i^  they  will  arrive  on  the  market  in  an  inferior  condition.  From  statements  of 
producer?,  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  culls  are  mainly  used  to  make 
^iveoil  while  in  the  older  European  countries  the  reverse  is  true  in  that  the  very 
finest  select^  olives  are  used  for  oil. 
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4.  The  packers  of  sardines  and  tuna  fish  in  California  (an  industry  reivesentine 
an  investment  of  approximately  $25,000,000)  are  firmly  opposed  to  me  increase  of 
tariff  on  olive  oil.  These  packers  used  almost  threeK^uarteni  of  a  million  gallons  of 
olive  oil  a  year  and  are  unable  to  use  California  olive  oil,  due  to  the  high  percentage 
of  free  fatty  acid.  There  must  be  some  good  reason  on  the  part  of  these  finna  vrho  are 
true  CaUfomians,  when  the)r  can  not  use  an  oil  made  right  at  their  doorsteps. 

We  submit  to  vou  Exhibits  A  and  B,  g:iving  the  views  of  the  sardine  packers  ot 
California.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  listen  to  the  appeal  of  these  people  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  are  striving  to  pack  sardines  of  the  same  grade  as  in  Europe. 

Califomia  olive  oil  always  meets  the  highest  prices  that  imp<Mrted  olive  oil  is  called 
upon  to  place  from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  many  cases  wnere  Califomia  olive  oil 
does  not  meet  the  low  prices  that  in  normal  conditions  have  existed.  Even  though 
the  importers  and  packers  of  olive  oil  at  the  present  time  are  compelled  to  sell  olive 
oil  at  cost,  and  sometimes  below  cost,  without  asking  protection  as  the  olive^il  packeis 
in  Califomia  are  asking. 

5.  Olive  oil,  after  being  cnished,  must  be  stored  in  the  very  best  of  care,  or.  as  it 
is  known  among  the  trade,  ''mother''  or  ''age*'  the  oil.  For  this  reason  Musher  & 
Co.  maintain  verv  expensive  warehouses  throughout  Sjjain  and  Italy,  where  the  oil 
is  brought  in  by  local  farmers  and  immediately  placed  in  tiled  tanks  and  kept  at  an 
even  temperature,  away  from  the  light  and  air,  which  are  detrimental  to  ouve  oil. 
When  a  ship  is  ready  to  transport  the  oil  to  America,  it  is  placed  in  new  oak  barrels 
and  transported  to  our  plant  in  Baltimore.  At  this  place  we  maintain  stora^ge  tanks 
of  1,400,000  gallons  capacity.  These  are  ^lass-Unea  tanks  where  the  oil  is  stored 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  prior  to  shipping  is  filtered  through  500  thicknesses  of  filter 
paper. 

Briefly,  this  means  the  investment  of  a  tremendous  capital^  while  in  California  we 
understand  that  the  oil  is  only  stored  for  two  months.  There  is  no  reason  why  capital 
costs  more  or  is  harder  to  obtain  in  Califomia  than  it  is  for  us  in  Baltimore,  yet  we  know 
of  no  company  in  Califomia  that  has  tried  to  ^ve  the  cons\imer  the  hif  h  grade  of  oil 
that  our  firm  has,  though  we  have  started  against  all  obstacles  and  with  the  competi- 
tion of  many  oils  have  become  the  leading  importer  and  packer  of  olive  oil  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  At  the  present  time  Musher  &  Co.  (as  well  as  every  importer  of  olive  oil)  is  striv- 
ing to  reduce  the  cost  of  olive  oil  to  the  consumer,  as  we  realize  that  when  the  cost 
of  a  product  is  extremely  hich,  it  creates  a  hardship  upon  the  person  who  must  use 
superior  grade  olive  oil,  and  Towers  our  sales. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  tremendous  obstacle  in  obtaining  license  in  the  various 
production  centers  in  Europe. 

Our  ocean  freights,  plus  insurance,  amount  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  while  a  gallon 
of  olive  oil  can  be  brought  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  for  17  cents.  Thirty-three 
per  cent  of  our  sales  are  west  of  Chicago,  so  that  we  must  and  have  met  the  price  of  oU 
m  Califomia  which  has  been  shipped  from  our  plant  in  Baltimore. 

We  are  compelled  to  pay  the  same  price  for  laoor,  for  packing,  filtering,  etc. ,  cases, 
tins,  salesmanship,  shipping  in  the  United  States  and  general  overhead,  as  California. 
By  expert  knowledge  of  selling  of  a  national  product  and  efficient  cost-saving  methods, 
we  are  able  to  give  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  olive  oil  at  a  cost  mucn  lees  than 
Is  effective  in  Califomia. 

A  member  of  the  California  association  stated  that  packers  of  olive  oil  could  greatly 
improve  their  present  methods  of  packing  and  distributing  olive  oil,  but  due  to  the 
amount  of  olives  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  of  olive  oil  being  one  third  of  the 
total  quantity  produced,  the  interest  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be;  and  it  may  take 
many  years  to  chancre  their  methods  of  taking  care  of  their  olives  in  the  elCcient 
methods  as  practiced  by  certain  known  importers  of  olive  oil. 

l!riefly,  we  ask  that  vou  maintain  the  present  duty  on  olive  oil  in  order  to  prevent 
a  greater  increase  of  prices,  which  in  turn  is  passed  oh  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  who 
in  our  minds,  is  overtaxed  in  every  way.  We  know  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
your  committee  to  place  any  tax  as  a  revenue  getter,  hut  only  as  a  protection,  and  we 
are  sure  that  you  will  not  be  protecting  the  California  industry  whatsoever  by  increas- 
ing any  tax,  but  will  be  passing  on  an  increased  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

If  suggestions  are  in  order  to  vour  committee,  we  suggest  that  regardless  of  whether 
you  increase  the  duty  of  olive  oil  or  not,  that  you  change  the  duty  to  so  much  per  pound 
as  is  the  case  with  peanut  or  other  vegetable  oils  now  beinc  imported.  This  \-iew  is 
based  on  the  method  of  purchasing  oil.  In  Europe  all  prices  are  so  much  per  I  or 
100  kilo  and  the  equivalent  in  pounds  is  2 i  or  220  pounds,  respectively.  It  will 
facilitate  in  collecting  duty  by  the  customs  department. 

We  submit  to  you  the  attached  exhibits. 
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Exhibit  A. 

San  DiEOO,  January  j,  192 1. 

CUifomift  sttrdineB  packed  entirely  in  imported  olive  oil.  UiiAble  to  uae  Galifbmia 
olive  oil  on  account  of  hii^h  per  cent  of  free  fatty  acid.  C'alifornia  sardine  and  tiina 
pKktts  use  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  miUion  gallons  per  year.  Tari^  on 
oiive  oil  will  work  detriment  to  California  sardine  packers.  European  packers  can 
import  canned  sardines  in  olive  oil  on  the  present  rate  of  foreign  exchange  cheaper 
thin  we  can  pack  entire  sardine.  Oanners  on  the  Pacific  coast  closed  down  on  account 
ot  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and  competition  with  foreign  sardines.  California 
oliTs  oU  not  in  competition  with  foreign  oUve  oil.  Prices  range  the  same  and  used 
in  differsnt  channels. 

PoMPBiAN  8ea  Food  Co. 
ExHTBrr  B. 

San  Diboo,  Caup.,  January  6,  1921, 

Cdifomia  and  main  canners  all  interested  in  this  legislation.  Fish  packing  hu^i 
industry  on  Pacific  coast,  representing  approximately  $25,000,000.  Oalifomia  ohve^ 
oil  industty  a  very  small  factor.  Very  little  oil  manufectursd  until  last  year  and 
only  for  Uie  reaeon  that  no  sale  of  olives  compelled  growers  to  make  olive  oil.  Price 
of  olives  aflfected  same  as  cotton,  wheat,  l^nons,  and  other  farm  products  by  low 
prices. 

PoHPEiAN  Sea  Food  Co. 
Exhibit  C. 

A.  L.  Mazro,  one  of  the  hugest  importers  of  Italian  products  on  the  P|pK:ific  coast, 
makes  the  definite  claim  that  California  could  produce  the  best  olive  oil  if  the  manu? 
facturers  and  growers  would  only  apply  themselves  to  improviog  the  product  and 
<iuit  considering  it  a  mere  secondary  incident  of  their  buioness. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Calif omia  olive  people  could  readily  make  a 
fine  grade  of  oil,  probably  as  good  as  that  made  in  Italy,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  phce  the  oil  business  as  secondary  they  are  not  giving  it  the  needed  attention/' 
be  oud. 

'Only  the  little  dives,  fruit  that  is  not  fit  for  canniog  or  pickling,  and  the  bruised 
fniit  is  used  in  California  for  pressing  purposes.  In  Italy  the  finest  ouves  are  employed 
for  this  purpose. " 

Bribp  op  the  California  Olive  Assoctation.       ^ 

Domestic  olive  growing  industry  asks  increase  in  duty  on  imported  edible  olive 
oilin  bulk  to  60  cents  per  gallon;  in  packt^^ee  of  leaathan  5  gallons,  to  70  cents  per 
gallon ;  on  mechanical  olive  oil ,  now  on  free  list,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  is  reconir 
n3<*nded. 

('alifomia  and  Arizona  now  have  growing  40,178  acres  of  olive  trees.  The  produc- 
tion of  olives  from  this  acreage  in  a  normal  year  is  16,000  tons. 

Twenty-six  commercial  ohve  factories  are  in  opemtion  in  the  two  States  named. 
Together  with  the  olive  groves,  bearing  and  voung  trees,  the  domestic  olive  industry 
rcpi^ents  an  investment  of  frotn  $25.000.00()  to  $80,000^000. 

Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  peo]^le  are  employed  in  growing  and  manufac- 
turing olive  products  in  California  ana  Arizona. 

In  normal  times  the  cost  of  producing  olive  oil  in  this  country  is  $1.63  per  gallon 
in  bulk.  Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  show  that  the 
export  value  of  imported  oHve  oils  during  a  15-year  period  preceding  the  war  was  98.1 
c«»nta  per  gallon— the  production  cost  of  these  oils  not  exceeding  65  cents  per  gallon 
at  the  factory. 

Labor  costs  in  the  Mediterranean  olive-producing  countries,  as  reported  by  Ameri- 
can consular  agents,  averaged  in  prewar  times  about  75  cents  per  day  for  all  classes 
of  workers,  onrfiard  and  factory,  while  during  the  same  period  the  wages  paid  for 
eimilsr  labor  in  California  and  Arizona  averaged  $2.50  per  day. 

The  ocean  freight  fates  fiavor  the  foreign  producer  ot  olive  oil  in  the  proportion  kA 
two  to  one  over  the  domestic  producer;  the  recent  increase  in  freight  rates  in  this 
comitry  has  added  heavily  to  the  burden  carried  by  our  growers  and  packers,  the  rate 
on  dive  oil  in  carload  lots  from  California  to  Chicai^o  or  New  York  now  being  15.6 
cents  per  gallon,  while  theoceAn  freight  rate  from  Europe  averages  7  to  8  cents  per 
galkm. 

The  olive  growers  of  California  and  Arifx>na  can  not  expand  their  industry  while  a 
large  portion  of  the  product  of  their  groves  must  be  made  into  oil  which  competes  with 
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foreign  oils  grown,  manufactured,  and  transported  to  this  country  at  coots  less  tlian 
half  of  those  which  the  domestic  producers  mu«t  pay. 

With  an  adequate  duty  such  as  asked  herein  the  olive  oil  industry  of  this  oountry 
will  be  afforded  a  protection  of  its  large  present  invwtment.  which  will  enooumge 
the  expansion  of  the  producing  area  and  thus  create  a  substantial  addition  to  the  food 
resources  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  great  market  in  the  United  States  for  good  olive  chIb,  as  yet  but  psrtially 
developed,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  domestic  olive  oil  indtistry  is  an  eoonomic 
necessity. 

Tlie  large  amount  of  olive  oil  imported  annually  (8,301,890  gallons  in  1919)  will 
produce  a  very  substantial  revenue  for  the  Government  under  the  rates  recommended, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  domestic  olive  oil  producer  will  be  enabled  to  establish  and 
extend  his  investment  in  this  food  industry. 

This  latter  consideration  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  country  in  view  of  the  lesson 
learned  during  the  war,  when  our  people  found  themselves  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  necessary  supplies  because  the  industries  producing  these  had  not  been 
sufficiently  developed. 

The  Califomia  Olive  Association  is  an  organization  of  olive  growers  and  msAufac- 
turero  and  represents  the  olive  industry  of  this  State  in  matters  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  said  olive  industry.  It  also  represents  at  this  time  and  in  connection  with 
tariff  duties  the  olive  industry  of  Arizona. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

On  behalf  of  the  olive  growers  and  manufacturers  of  California  and  Arizona  we  ask 
that  the  rates  of  duty  in  Schedule  A,  paramph  45,  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  be  increased  on  edible  olive  oil  from  tne  present  rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon  in 
bulk  to  not  less  than  60  cents  per  eallon,  and  that  the  duty  on  edible  olive  ou  in  con- 
tainers of  less  than  5  standard  gallons  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of  90  cents 
per  gallon  to  not  less  than  80  cents  per  gallon,  and  that  on  olive  oil  rendered  unfit 
for  use  as  food  by  such  means  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamaxj 
and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  now  exempted  from  duty  in  paragra|Mi 
561  of  the  free  list  of  the  act  of  October  3, 1913,  ^all  be  levied  a  duty  of  not  less  than 
20  cents  per  p^allon.  In  support  of  this  request  we  present  the  following  statement 
of  facts  pertaining  to  the  olive  industry  of  California  and  Arizona  and  the  conditianfi 
under  wnich  we  sell  our  product  in  competition  with  imported  olive  oils: 

1.  Present  oompetitivc  condiUons, — ^At  the  outset  we  wish  to  state  that  the  condi- 
tions which  have  influenced  exportations  of  olive  oil  from  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries during  the  past  two  years  have  been  such  as  to  maintain  the  prices  at  which  this 
olive  oil  has  sold  in  this  oountxy  at  a  level  that  has  afforded  virtual  protection  to 
the  olive  oil  of  California  and  Arizona.  In  other  words,  the  shortage  of  exportable 
olive  oil  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  past  two  vears  has  caused 
the  prices  of  olive  oil  in  this  oountrv  to  remain  firm,  and  thus  the  domestic  growers 
and  packers  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  intense  competition  which  formeny  pre- 
vailed when  imports  of  olive  oil  were  much  larger. 

In  addition  to  this  fact  there  is  tiie  further  one  that  during  the  World  War  and 
continuing  until  a  short  time  ago  this  country  exported  verv  large  quantities  of 
vegetable  and  other  oils  to  European  countries  in  need  of  such  products,  and  this 
tenjded  to  strengthen  the  market  here  for  olive  oils,  imported  and  aomeetic. 

2.  Prospect  of  increased  imports, — ^We  can  not.  however,  depend  on  this  situation 
continuing.  Already  our  exports  of  vegetable  oils  are  falling  on  to  a  very  laige  extent 
because  of  the  unfavorable  exchange  rate,  but  what  is  ol  greater  importance  to  the 
domestic  olive-oil  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  competition  is  the  prospect  of 
ereatly  increased  exports  of  olive  oil  from  the  Mediterranean  district,  and  principally 
nom  Spain,  which  country  has  in  the  past  two  years  .limited  the  quantity  of  olive 
oil  which  niight  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

3.  Exporters  anticipate  large  oil  shipments, — ^In  this  connection  we  reproduce  below 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  a  California  olive-packing  firm  from  the 
Oleicola  Tarragona,  exporters,  of  Tarragona,  Spain.  Writing  on  November  15,  1^20, 
from  Tarragona,  the  Spanish  concern  says: 

"We  are  in  position  at  this  time  to  offer  you  important  large  lots  of  oil  of  all  quali- 
ties, if  you  are  interested.  It  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  a  sample  of  the  oil 
you  desire,  so  as  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  arrive  at  the  quality  and  prepare  a  aimi> 
far  type,  on  which  we  can  quote  the  lowest  prices,  because  our  labor  conditions  place 
us  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  quality  desired  at  the  lowest  price. 

"We  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  indicate  the  quantity  of  olive  oil  which  you 
could  use  at  each  monthly  shipment  in  case  our  quotations  would  interest  you.     As 
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■cK>n  a?  the  regulatioiu  we  are  now  working  nnder  as  regards  export  permits  are 
dumged  our  Government  will  grant  in  a  lew  months  a  new  methoa.of  exportation, 
permitting  us  to  realise  and  offer  large  ouantities  of  onr  liquids,  because  we  wil)  soon 
be  in  the  new  crop,  and  we  would  thanjc  you  to  give  us  a  prompt  answer,  so  we  may 
oommence  operations  with  all  necessary  haste.'* 

4.  Extent  of  domestic  olive  plantinffs, — ^According  to  recent  surveys,  the  acreage 

C%Dted  to  olives  in  California  and  Arisona  is  40, 178.    Of  this  acreage  29,295  is  of 
viog  age  (6  yeaie  and  over),  and  10,883  acres  are  le^  than  6  vears  old. 

5.  Groves  average  15  to  tO  aeres  in  size. — ^Individual  olive  holdings  average  between 
15  and  20  acres,  and  we  estimate  the  number  of  olive  growers  in  the  two  States  at  2,500. 
With  the  laborers  employed  continuously  and  seasonally  in  these  groves,  the  average 
BQinber  of  people  engaged  in  the  actual  growing  of  olives  is  conservatively  placed  at 
6.000. 

6.  Ttrenty-six  commercial  olive  factories. — ^There  are  26  olive  processing  plants  in 
operation  in  California  and  Arizona  at  the  present  time.  This  number  incudes  the 
concerns  ha^dng  an  output  of  commercial  importance  in  size,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  not  less  than  twice  this  number  of  small  packers  whose  operations  are  limited 
to  supplying  customers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants,  the  average  individual  output 
of  these  latter  being  about  4  to  15  tons  of  olives  a  year. 

7.  Investment  in  industry, — ^There  is  invested  in  the  olive  industry  in  California 
and  Arizona  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000. 

8.  Xumber  of  people  emphped  in  industry. — ^The  handling  of  olives  requires  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  workers,  male  and  female,  during  the  harvesting 
season,  which  lasts  ordinarily  about  four  months.  In  the  26  commercial  olive  fac- 
tories in  California  and  Arizona  some  2,800  people  find  annual  employment  during 
the  canning  season,  a  lesser  number,  of  course,  working  continuously  throughout 
the  year. 

In  all,  therefore,  not  less  than  8,800  people  in  California  and  Arizona  look  to  the 
d-ffnestic  olive  induslrv  for  all  or  the  principal  part  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 

9.  .4//  plants  affectedly  oil  market. — Of  the  26  olive  plants  mentioned,  13  have  olive- 
oil  making  equipment,  the  remaining  plants  sending  the  oil  olives  they  purchase 
(that  portion  of  the  crop  which  can  not  be  made  into  ripe  canned  olives)  to  the  con- 
cerns having  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  oil.  As  the  ncnoil  manufacturing  plants 
are  obliged  to  buy  oil  olives  along  with  the  fruit  intended  for  ripe  canning,  and  must 
thereafter  endeavor  to  dispose  of  such  oil  olives  at  prices  that  will  at  least  not  mean 
a  loss,  it  is  seen  that  all  ouve  manufacturers,  as  well  as  growers,  are  directly  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  olive-oil  market. 

10.  Normal  oulfput  of  olive  industry. — ^From  the  present  bearing  olive  acreage  in 

California  and  Arizona  the  crop  in  a  year  of  normal  product icn  approxiiratcs  16,000 

tons.    TbiB  would  be  divided  into  the  different  classes  of  olive  products  handled  by 

the  industry  as  shown  below: 

Tods. 

Ripe  caimed  olives 7, 000 

Black  ripe  olives  ( Greek  style} ;  - .  1, 500 

Green  oUvcs  (usually  sold  in  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  coast  centers,  being 

shipped  in  brine  and  further  processed  by  the  purchaser) 500 

Olive  oil 7,000 

Total... 16,000 

There  was  a  period  in  the  domestic  olive  industry  during  \^bich  growers,  through 
discouragement  over  low  prices  received  for  their  olives,  proceeded  in  large  numbers 
to  graft  over  the  oil  varieties  to  those  suitable  for  ripe  canning  puipcees.  Tliie  move- 
ment followed  and  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  failure  of  tne  aomestic  olive  pro- 
dnccfs  to  secure  what  they  considered  an  ade<)uate  duty  on  olive  oil.  Consequently, 
during  the  time  the  grafted  trees  were  making  the  new  growth  there  was  an  appreciable 
falling  off  of  the  crop. 

The  1920-21  olive  crop,  now  being  handled,  falls  below  the  noinal  expected  output 
because  of  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  olives  to  **fet"  en  the  trees  in  the  ecuthein 
part  of  California.  It  is  expected  that  the  cr<p  'will  be  utiliicd  in  the  following 
manner: 

TODJl. 

Ripe  canned  olives 3, 000 

Black  ripe  olives  (Greek  style) 1, 200 

Green  shipments 1, 000 

Olive  oil.; 4, 500 

Total : 9,700 
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11.  Reduction  cffr.rmer  duH/  of  no  henefl  to  rtwww^wr.— The  rtxloction  of  the  duty 
on  olive  oil  from  40  ceots  a  gallon  in  bulk  to  20  cents  a  gallaOj  under  the  present  U«, 
never  benoJBted  the  conmuner  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  in  the  sliehtest  degree. 
The  retail  price  of  olive  oil  was  not  reduced  folkmiiw  the  enactmmit  of  this  law,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  lower  duty  would  mean  a  correspondingly  loww 
price  to  the  consumer.  Olive  oil,  when  sold  in jrl&SB  and  tin  containeis  at  retail,  in 
many  instsnces  in  quantities  less  than  a  gallon,  ia  not  t>ric^  to  the  consumer  at  frac- 
tional figures  gi^Hng  him  the  benefit  of  the  lowered  duty.  In  practice  the  doaliv 
maintains  his  fonner  price  in  the  round  number  and  whatever  benetit  is  derivid 
from  the  reduced  duty  is  secured  by  the  importer,  or  by  him  divided  with  the  jobber 
or  distributer,  if  this  coune  seems  necessary  to  hold  trade. 

12.  IjC9$  of  rerertue  to  G(n<mmtnt, — On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  through  the  reduction  in  the  olive  oil  rate  has  been  only  too  well  demon- 
strated. On  every  gallon  of  oil  imported  the  Government  lost  the  difference  in  duty, 
amounting  in  the  six  yearn  from  1914  to  December  1,  1920,  to  $8,269,079,  and  this  W 
has  not  b^n  and  we  believe  will  not  be  compensated  for  in  the  future  by  the  doubUii$r 
of  imports  of  this  article.  At  any  rate,  the  increase  in  imports  of  <Jive  oil  is  not  <'on- 
tingent  upon  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  for  the  innowing  demand  in  this  country  for  thif 
article  will  for  a  great  many  years  require  the  importation  of  sup|>lies,  and  under  any 
fair  rate  of  duty  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  on  this  item  will  be  vm- 
materially  increascil. 

13.  Increffsfd  rei^nvc  wndtr  Tprofwutd  rate. — The  securing  of  additional  revenue  i^  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  probable  roductiotis  that  vsiW 
be  made  in  certain  other  forms  of  taxes.  Under  the  duty  on  olive  oil  asked  hiwo. 
and  taking  the  import  figures  of  1919  as  a  basis,  the  increased  revenue  would  amount 
to  $8,820,756  annually. 

14.  Tariff  uncertamty  relnrdn  prcgrtM  of  industry. — Since  the  passage  of  the  present 
tariff  law,  in  which  the  duty  on  olive  oil  was  cut  in  half,  the  plantofs  of  olives  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  have  lost  all  incentive  to  plant  those  varieties  of  olives  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  making  of  olive  oil.  Likewise,  during  this  period,  a  great  many 
of  the  olive  groves  prod  tiring  the  purely  oil  varieties,  such  as  the  Nevadillo,  Pendulina, 
and  Picholine,  have  been  grafted  over  to  the  Mission  and  Mansanillo  varieties  of  olive's^ 
these  being  the  most  satisfactory  for  ripe  canning.  Thus,  the  lack  of  coafidem*e  in 
the  future  of  the  domestic  olive  oil  industT>'  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
has  definitely  retarded  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  domestic  olive  industry. 

15.  Cost  oj'nitaklwhing  an  oUrr  grort . — I  n  1 915  and  1 9 16  a  S  tate-wide  investigation  in 
('alifornia  covering  the  cost  of  planting  and  bringing  an  olive  grove  into  bearing  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  total  a^-en^  cost  of  establishing  an  orchard  vtm  9611 .06  per 

acre.    The  items  of  expense  were: 

Peracr*. 

Raw  land $150.00 

t'learing  and  leveling SO.  00 

Irrigation  rights 80. 00 

Irrigation  svstem 15. 00 

Trees  (48).*. ;5  2 .  f "O 

Planting 7.  .')0 

Pnining  expeiiSEC  ( 6  years) 1  j.  rt> 

Fertilizer  expense  ( 6  years » 10.  CiO 

rultivating  and  irrigating  ex])eiipe  (6  years) 1-0.  oo 

\Vat€T  awespmcnt  or  coet  \  6  >  ears )....* 86. 00 

Taxes  (6  years^ * 12. 00 

Incidental  expenpo  ( 6  years  > iO.  00 

Intercf*l  on  in\  estnient  1 6  yeariJ.  at  6  per  cent ) IX^-  r6 

Total 61 1  06 

16.  Cmnparatiif  rosi  in  Sfjtin.  As  s»lioMii)g  the  differenre  in  investment,  (xsi  of 
production,  aiul  manufacture.  bet>\een  foreign  olive-producing  countries  and  Cali- 
fornia, we  will  i:.<*e  figures  available  for  Spain.  hij)ce  tliat  <ountr>%  leirg  the  lareert 
|»t)ducer  of  olives  in  the  world,  is  re|*iCbCJitati\o  of  the  general  conditioi<f>  iMe\airirg 
m  Euroj^ean  olivc-gro\Ning  fertioiis. 
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Tke  foUowinic  figures  are  from  CoosuUr  Report  No.  79,  by  Wilbur  T.  C«rarey,  Ainer« 
ican  consul  at  Seville,  Spain: 

• 

AreagRywinirin  1916 v acrofl..  3,70-1,905 

Average  value  of  raw  olive  land j>er  a<*re. .        $33. 00 

Average  value  of  bearing  olive  lands do $113, 33 

Average  piodurtion  per  acre pounds. .  1, 067 

Average  grass  return  per  acre S12. 50 

-  17.  C^U  of  pmductwn  in  UaiUd  Statu  (prcKoc  caodiiumA), — In  California,  as  pre- 
vious! v  shown,  the  investment  per  acre  in  olive  groves  is  $611.06.  and  the  average 
annual  production  per  full  hearing  acre,  including  good  orchards  and  poor  ones,  is 
2,000  pounds.  The  total  expense  in  producing  a  1-ten  crop  per  acre  in  California  is 
itemized  as  follows' 


Flowiiig  and  cultivation,  -pet  acre $13 

Imgation  labor 7 

Cost  ctf  irrigatioii  water 6 

Fertilintion 18 

Vmaing 8 

Barvestiiig 30 


Fumigation  and  spraying $3 

Sundry  labor \ 3 

Taxes 8 

Small  equipment  and  renewals  . 3 

Totol 99 


18.  Ripe  olive  mmu  ithdustry. — ^The  domestic  olive  indusUy  was  <»iginaUy  founded 
on  the  ioea  that  olives  could  ne  produced  successfully  for  oil  purposes  in  competition 
with  the  fox^gn  article  and  it  has  cost  those  engaged  in  the  ouamess  dearly  to  learn 
otherwise.  Had  it  not  been  for  tho  discovery  some  years  ago  that  certain  varieties 
of  olives  grown  here  could  be  processed  ripe  and  preserved  by  canning,  on  a  com- 
nercial  soaie,  C«liiomia  and  Arizona  would  have  no  olive  industry  to-day.  This 
discovery  gave  us  a  new  and  distinctive  product,  posnonmng  great  ment  both  as  a  food 
and  a  reusii,  and,  as  ripe  canned  olives  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  elsewhere, 
the  lack  ol  oom^tition  for  the  present  has  allowea  us  to  make  an  occasional  profit  in 
growii^  and  canning  this  ripe  fruit. 

19.  Ripe  olive  comet  oil  burden. — ^While  this  new  feature  of  the  olive  business  opened 
op  great  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  the  industry,  it  did  not  s(Hve  all 
our  problems,  as  approximately  one-half  of  the  olives  ^rown  primarily  for  ripe  canning 
must  be  used  in  making  oil,  because  onlv  the  larger  sizes  of  olives  and  those  perfectly 
sound  in  eireiy  respect  can  be  utibzed  cemmerctally  in  the  ripe  cMmed  product. 
All  olives  smaller  than  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  must  find  a  market  in 
the  form  of  olive  oil,  as  well  as  all  fruit,  of  whatever  aze,  which  lacks  the  prime  quality 
necessary  for  ripe  processing.  In  years  of  normal  production  the  percentage  of  the 
crop  which  must  be  used  in  forms  other  than  the  ripe  canned  ohve  is,  as  already 
staled,  about  one-half  of  the  entire  production. 

Under  normal  trade  conditions,  wnen  we  are  obliged  to  meet  keen  competition  from 
imported  olive  oils,  and  with  the  handicap  of  a  low  tariff,  this  forced  manufacture  of 
this  amount  of  olives  into  olive  oil  has  actually  constituted  a  burden  upon  our  ripe 
olive  fanning  industry,  since,  under  the  conditions  named,  our  oil  has  been  manu- 
^tured  and  sold  at  a  loss.  Mainly  on  account  of  this  drawback  to  the  ripe  olive 
industry,  no  packer  handling  olive  products  solely  has  made  a  profit  commensurate 
with  his  investment,  except  in  those  casss  where  the  packer  had  been  enabled  to 
poniiase  his  olives  at  prices  that  meant  a  loss  to  the  grower. 
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Table  I. — Imports  of  edible  olivt  oU  entered  for  conaumpHon  into  the  United  St9tt$, 

1900-1919,  inclusive. 

{Figures  ttom  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.] ' 
IN  BOTTLES,  JARS,  TINS,  AND  SIMILAR  PACKAOBS  (LB8S  THAN  5  GALLONS). 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 
1907. 
190B. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1M3. 
1914. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Rate  of  duty. 


50  cents  per  gallon. 

do 

do 

do...' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

30  centa  per  gallon. 
do 


Quantity. 


Total. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


897,123 

890,369 
1,14a  051 
1,25^975 
1,364,S9D 
1,5S9,583 
1,812,302 
2,3W,S08 
S,d96,408 
2^611,833 
2,370,997 
2,848,949 
3,-050,914 
3,090,125 

69S,864 
3,446,710 
4,272,411 
4,069,680 
3,140,085 

621,728 
1,061,681 


V 


tl,0Hv496 
1,168^962 

1,557,661 
1,633, 8n 
1,»6,M1 

a,iu»8» 

2,724,49D 
9,  MA,  505 
3,519^301 
3,fi74,«70 
4,227,6Sl 
4,336,189 
4, 410,  SB 
989,886 
4,79f^6» 
5,705,549 
6,664,355 
5^»2,S06 
V241,)46 


45,11^777 


63^  45a,  611 


(During  the  11  months  of  1920  ending  Nov.  30,  the  edible  oTlre  oil  imported  into  the  tJntted  i^tatca  In 
bulk  and  in  packages  of  less  than  5  gallons,  amounted  to  3,984,815  gallons.  The  value  of  this  oU  is  dm 
at  810,596,036.)  ^ 

Average  value  per  gallon  to  Dec.  31,  W14  f prewar) ,  %LM 

Average  value  per  gallon  to  Dec.  31, 1919  (iooludiiig  war  period) .\«    1.4M 

OLH'^E  OIL  IN  BULK  (CASKS,  ETC.). 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19rK. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1012. 
1913. 
1914. 


Rate  of  duty. 


40  cents  per  gallon, 
do 


...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

..do. 

..do. 

...do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


Quantity. 


1914 !  20  oentH  \)er  gallon. 

1915 ' do 

1916 do 

1917 do 

1918 do 

1919 do 


Total. 


100,657 

132,432 

191,680 

230,173 

325,755 

314,403 

553,057 

736,551 

050,245 

1,116.532 

1,226,  ftS5 

1,344,593 

1,709,923 

1,682,638 

351,229 

1,895,021 

2,350.043 

2,8&4,930 

4,666,409 

1,910,791 

7,240,206 


Value. 


I 


Total 
Impflrti 

(saUoDs). 


885^522 
111,230  ] 
152,227' 
177,091 
241^136 
254,602 
422,298 
562,925 
716,  m 
i,12&l:>1  i 

1,24?  433 
1,572,064 
1,729.491  I 
1,816,723 
373, 30t 
2,042,026 
2,414,790 
3,250,988 
5,506,4^6 
2,691,071 
13,676,263 


^K^am 


1.334  1^ 
1,48«,146 

2ls§4l5 
S,12^00» 

l,5ia,»as 

3»  738^  385 
3,507,953 
4,198,542 
4,760,867 
4, 772;  763 
1.050,003 
5,34i7?l 
6,623^354 
6,024.500 
7.7(6,  .94 
2,562,823 
8,901,800 


31,828»156        40^177,070 


76^946^900 


Average  value  per  gallon  to  Doc.  31, 1914  (prewar) ,.  lO.fSt 

Average  value  per  gallon  to  Dec.  31, 1919  (including  war  pw-lol) 1/25 

Average  value  per  gallon  of  oil  in  bulk  and  small  packages  to  Dec.  31. 1919  (prewar) i.'as 

Average  value  per  gallon  in  bulk  (and  small  lackages  to  Dec.  31, 1919,  including  war  period) '      i!  S4 

Total  loss  of  revenue  on  importations  since  present  ti^(T  became  effective  18,260,079.90— being  al  tha 
rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  total  imports  of  41,345,396  gallons  to  Dec.  1, 1990. 
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20.  Sonree$  of  olivt  oil  imporU. — ^The  bulk  of  the  olive  oil  imports  received  in  thia 
roontiy  comefl  from  Spain,  Italy ^  and  FYance.  By  far  the  larger  part  comas  from 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  normal  times  Italy  was  the  heaviest  eo^poiter  of  olive  oil  to  the 
I  nited  States.  At  the  present  time  Spain  has  a  greater  surplus  of  oil  than  has  Italy, 
and  duringthe  year  1920  most  of  the  oUve  oil  imported  has  come  from  the  former 
rountry.  Ihiring  the  war  Italy's  olive  industry  suffered  for  want  of  workers,  who 
were  either  in  the  army  or  else  were  engaged  in  work  that  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
troope  in  the  trenches. 

Now,  however,  Italy  is  restoring  her  industries  and  may  be  expected  to  enter  upon 
the  exporting  of  olive  oil  with  the  advent  of  the  first  large  crop.  It  is  needless  to 
dweO  upon  the  fact  that  the  very  low  rate  of  Italian  exchange  existing  will  prove  a 
fitroBg  incentive  to  sell  Italian  oils  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  earliest  moment  that  extensive  exporting  of  olive  oil  is  perm^itted  by  the 
Spanish  Government  we  may  look  for  greatty  increased  sliipments  to  this  country, 
nnce  Spain  has  now  a  surplus  of  oil. 

21.  liipe  oiiv€9  and  olive-oil  jriaking  are  inuparabte, — In  California  and  Arizona  the 
mamifacture  of  the  ripe  olive  (the  product  o!  greatest  commercial  importance  at  tho 
present  time)  is  inseparable  from  the  making  of  olive  oil,  as  it  is  impossible  to  control 
the  production  of  olives  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  utilizing  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  products  other  than  the  ripe  canned  fruit.  The 
greater  part  of  this  tonnage  unsuitecl  to  the  ripe  process  is  now^nade  into  olive  oil. 

It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  the  groTvojog  and  manufacture  of  the  ripe  canned  olive  ia 
ailected  very  materially  by  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  the  olive  oil  market, 
and  becauae  of  this  it  ia  deemed  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  ripe  olive  industry 
itwlf  that  a  protective  duty  be  placed  on  olive  oil  so  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
viU  not,  as  was  the  case  in  normal  times,  prove  a  burden  on  the  ripe  olive  business 
tltrough  the  losses  sustained  in  meeting  the  low  prices  of  foreign  oil. 

22.  Effect  of  exchange  rates.— -Any  dislocation  in  excliaxigc  ratios,  for  some  considerable 
time  after  the  dislocation,  results  in  a  relative  reduction  of  productive  costs  in  Uie 
countries  against  which  the  exchange  is  running  and  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  in 
exchange  ratios  in  olive  producing  countries^  as  compared  with  the  United  Slates, 
enables  exporters  of  olive  oil  from  tnose  countnes  to  undersell  the  American  producers. 

Based  on  a  price  of  $3.50  per  gallon.  New  York,  the  exchange  rate  as  of  to-day  would 
establish  the  following  differentials  in  favor  of  the  foreign  oil  producers,  as  against  the 
California  producers:  31.93  per  cent  if  imported  from  Spain,  58.33  per  cent  from 
Fnoice,  61.93  per  cent  from  Greece,  and  81.61  per  cent  from  Italy.  The  only  possible 
protection,  in  view  of  the  present  ratios  of  exchange,  lies  in  an  increase  in  the  import, 
tariff  to  protect  the  home  product. 

23.  Prewar  coH  of  producing  Spanish  olive  oU. — Consul  Robert  Prazer,  jr.,  writing 
from  Malaga,  Spain^  March  II,  1914  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports),  says: 

"The  prices  obtained  by  the  factories  (Spain)  for  their  edible  oils  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  having  within  15  years  ranged  from  $4.61  to  $11.36  per  hunored  pounds." 
Acovding  to  these  figures  the  average  price  received  by  the  factories  for  the  15-year 
period  is  $7.98  per  100  pounds,  or  61  cents  per  gallon  (a  gallon  of  olive  oil  weighing  7.61 
poands).  Allowing  30  cents  a  gallon  to  cover  cartage,  wharfage,  Government  tax. 
coosolar  invoice  charges,  insurance  and  transportation,  which  is  v^  liberal,  the  total 
cost  of  landing  olive  oil  in  this  country  in  bulk  would  be  91  cents  per  gallon. 

In  further  confirmation  of  olive  oil  values  in  Spain,  we  quote  Consul  W.  T.  Gracey,^ 
writing  from  Seville  on  February  19,  1918,  wherein  he  says  that  the  price  of  oil  in 
December,  1917,  was  80  reales,  against  a  normal  price  of  40  to  45  reales  per  arroba. 
This  n<nmal  price  is  equivalent  to  about  64  cents  a  gallon. 

Again,  our  consul  at  Malaga,  Spain,  under  date  of  June  10,  1919,  writes  that  the 
Spanish  food  ministry  had  iaed  a  maximum  price  of  87  cents  per  gallon  for  olive  oil 
to  be  held  for  domestic  use.  This,  of  course,  was  a  war  price  and  indicates  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  olive  oil  prices  would  approximate  60  to  65  cents  a  gallon. 

Piewar  cost  of  manufacturing  olive  oil  in  California  (per  gaUon): 

Fruit,  per  gallon  (olives  at  $40  per  ton,  36  gallons  to  ton) . .  i *  $1. 144 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  including  labor,  supplies,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery 
and  buildings,  insurance,  and  overhead- 486 

Total  cost  per  gallon *1. 63 

By  the  season  ol  1919  the  costs  had  advanced  to  $2.61  per  gallon. 

Note.— These  high  coats,  it  is  believed,  are  temporary,  hence  prewar  figures  only 
ve  used  as  the  bans  for  determining  the  difference  between  the  cost  per  gallon  of 
producing  foreign  and  domestic  olive  oils. 

^ -  -  —  -^    .  --  — - —    -      

'  TlMM  flgofw  apply  to  olive  oil  In  bulk;  pocking  and  containers  are  not  included. 
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24.  Duty  necessary  to  equalize  production  costs. — Comparingr  the  coets  of  imported 
and  domestic  oilve  oil  in  bulk,  it  is  e\ddent  that  if  the  Califnmia  and  Amona  olive 
industry  is  to  have  a  chance  to  compete  wtih  the  imported  oil,  a  duty  of  not  leas  than 
60  cents  a  g^lon  is  required. 

25.  Value  ofimportea  oilve  oils. — Government  statistics  show  that  from  1900  to  and 
including  1914  the  imports  of  edible  oilve  oil  amounted  to  44,828,083  gallons,  having 
an  invoice  value  of  |1  .^  a  gallon. 

This  figure  includes  the  oilve  oil  brougjit  in  in  containers  of  leas  then  5  gallons,^  the 
same  amounting  to  31 ,963,239  gallons.  In  California  the  cost  of  packing  the  oil  in 
1-gallon  containers  will  add  35  cents  a  gallon  to  the  figures  shovn  for  our  bulk  oil  of 
$1 .63,  or  a  total  of  |1 .98.  Assuming  that  the  packing  cost  in  foreign  countries  apptoxi  - 
mated  this  figure,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  landing  olive  oil  in  bulk  tn  this 
counti^  (91  to  96  cents)  and  the  value  of  the  imported  oil,  as  shown  by  Govenunent 
statistics  ($1.23)  (73  per  cent  in  small  containers),  ia  accounted  for. 

26.  Imports  c^  olive  oil  increase  regardless  of  rate  o/duhf. — It  has  been  contended  that 
an  increase  in  the  duty  on  olive  oil  will  curtail  importations,  thus  reducing  the  revenne 
to  the  Government.  Ever  since  records  of  imports  of  oilve  oil  have  been  kept  in  this 
country  it  is  to  be  noted  that  shipments  of  olive  oil  have  increased  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  regardless  of  the  tariff  duties  in  force. 

In  1917  the  importations  were  between  seven  and  eig^it  milHon  gallons,  which  i^ 
an  amount  equivalent  to  approximately  one-twelfth  of  a  gallon  per  capita  of  our 
population.  We  claim  that  in  a  country  as  rich  as  ours  the  annual  consumption  of 
such  a  valuable  article  of  food  as  is  olive  oil  should  be  ji^tly  increased. 

27.  Quality  of  California  olive  oil. — California  olive  oil  won  the  first  prise  for  the 
best  grade  of  oil  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  competition  with  the  highest 
grade  olive  oils  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

AmUvses  of  high-grade  California  olive  oils  and  imported  olive  oils  made  by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Horn  of  the  University  of  California  show  the  acidity  content  of  the  Caufomia 
oils  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  imported  oils. 

California  olive  oil  is  made  in  modem  mills  and  under  the  most  sanitar}'  conditions, 
while  much  of  the  imported  oil  is  made  in  crude,  antiquated  home  plants  under 
conditions  woefully  lac  King  in  sanitation. 

28.  Duty  asked  on  niechanirat  olive  oU. — A  duty  on  mechanical  olive  oil  will  be  a 
source  of  additionsl  revenue  (this  oil  now  comes  in  free,  under  Panigra|di  561  of  the 
If'ree  List  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  October  3, 1913). 

If  the  duty  asked  for  (20  cents  per  gallon)  on  mechanical  olive  oil  is  allowed,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  California  and  Arizona  olive  oil  manufacturers  to  save  this 
oil  which  is  now  wasted.  The  expensive  machinery  needed  for  the  extraction  of  this 
oil  and  the  cost  of  operating  same  makes  the  cost  of  saving  this  Miluable  product 
prohibitive  in  the  face  of  the  low  prices  at  which  the  imported  article  can  be  sold. 

Table  II. — Imports  of  mechanical  olive  oil  for  years  1912-1919^  inclusive  {duty  free), 

[Figures  fiirnuihcd  by  Uwvau  of  FonM|;n  and  Dome.'^tlc  Commrrcc.) 


Yeor. 


1«12 

IMS 

1914 

19W 

iMfl 

1M7 

1918  (practically  none  in  ported  owing  to  war  oonditionM). 
1919 


I 
(SaUons.         Vahir. 


.-     I. 


789,237'  $409,444 

.VQ,«»  aw,  1(14 

747,917  I  474, Ml 

ii3l,501  '  43H.f?s 

MiJiSa  rm,42J 

^Mt,K|A  5G9,334 

:)57  140 

282, |o4  435,190 


4, 4111,  AM         3.437.784 


Avrragp  valuf  p^r  ffBtloii  forptuire  prriod ftt.77.7 

A vcragp  value  pt  r  jral !on  for  t hm-yrar  period  crulin^  Dvc.  31,  1914  ( pn?waf ) ij. 4 

29.  Labor  costs,  foreinn. — The  labor  coet  of  producing  olives  in  tlie  Mediterranean 
countriee  pre\'iouB  to  the  war  was  very  low.  At  tliat  time  orcliard  workers  in  Spain 
re<-eived  from  2  to  r>  pc'peta^  per  day  (normal  ex<han^  38  to  96  cente  United  8tatc»'). 
Adviceii  from  the  Ainorican  consul  at  Valencia,  iS])aiu,  on  Augiist  7,  1920,  indicated 
thAt  wagefl  at  tliiu  later  pi>riod  ranged  from  h  to  12  peii^lait  per  day  (present  excliaugr  (15 
cents  to  $l.r>(>  l'nit(*d  Statoj*).  In  many  of  the  phve-growing  distncta of  (orei^  coun* 
trit*p  women  and  children  i>erform  a  large  part  of  tlie  work  ofgatliering  the  fruit.    Tl^e 
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Ataerican  conmll  genoral'B  ofBce  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  under  date  of  October '4,  1919, 
/iimiflhes  figures  covering  the  wages  per  day  received  by  such  workers  as  follows: 


1914 
»15 
1914 

m? 

1918 
1919 


Equivalent 

PeMta^. 

la  United 

States 

currency. 

2.35 

i«0.43 

3.00 

».58 

8.25 

i.fiW 

3.M 

1.C75 

3*75 

».7a 

4.00 

».77 

1  Konnl  escdbaof*. 

Id  the  Spaaiah  olive-oil  factories,  where  aiostly  men  are  employed,  the  daily  wages 
paid  dwing  thono  years  were  as  follows: 


Yew. 

Pesetas. 

Equivalent 
in  Vnitcd 

States 
eurftttcy. 

1914 

3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
4.50 
5.25 
U.00 

>  10.675 

191S 

>.ft76 

19M 

{.72 

1917 

19W 

1. 101 

1919 

1 .110 

I  Nonoal  exdwnge. 

In  the  Catania  disMct,  Italy,  before  the  war  men  workers  in  lie  olive  industry 
received  lire  S  per  day  (&S  cents  United  States)  and  women  were  paid  lire  1.50  (29 
cents  United  States).  In  Octc^er,  1919,  these  wages  Iwd  advanced  to  lire?  per  dav 
for  male  workers  ($1.35  United  States)  and  lire  4  to  5  (77  to  96  cents  United  States)  for 
female  employees.    (Fi^es  based  on  normal  exchange.) 

The  district  of  Nice,  in  Prance,  producing  cronsiderable  quantities  of  olive  oil  for 
export  in  normal  times,  had  previous  to  the  war,  the  same  low  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
labor  as  obtained  in  Spain  and  Italv.  Here,  as  in  many  other  foreign  olive-growing 
sections,  the  groves  are  owned  laigely  bv  the  peasantry  and  much  of  the  labor  of  pro- 
duction 10  performed  by  the  owners  and  their  families.  In  many  instances  there  are 
no  wages  at  all  paid  for  handhng  the  crop,  In  the  Nice  district  the  prewar  waeefi  for 
orrhard  work,  when  paid,  averaged  from  3  to  4  francs  per  day  (58  to  77  cents  United 
States).  In  1919  these  wages  were  much  higher,  but  tne  exchange  rate  has  fallen  in 
equal  meportion. 

30.  Lobar  eo$Uy  danusiic. — ^During  the  period  mentioned  herein  (1914-1919)  the 
labor  cost  of  producing  olives  in  (^alimmia  and  Arieona  has  kept  pace  with  the  increa^ 

n  tA\  roQimodity  prices  which  took  place  in  these  years.  In  1914  orchard  help  (prac- 
tically all  orchard  work  in  the  domestic  dive  industry  is  done  by  male  workers),  was 
paid  an  average  of  $2  per  day.  Skilled  male  workers^  in  the  factories  received  $3  per 
day.  Women  workers  in  the  factories  were  paid  $10  to  $12  per  week.  In  1919  orchard 
worktfs  were  paid  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  skilled  help  in  factories.  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  day, 
and  the  wages  of  female  factory  employees,  by  State  law.  has  been  established  at 
$18.50  minimum  f6r  a  week  of  48  hours. 

31.  Fareiffn  raU$f  transatlantir.. — In  the  matter  of  freight  rates  the  American  olive 
industry  has  always  been  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  b»  compared  with  the  foreign 
industry. 

From  figures  applying  to  shipping  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  it  is  shown 
that  the  average  cost,  including  all  items  of  expenM^,  of  transporting  a  gallon  of  olivet 
oil  from  the  factor}'  at  l\krragona,  Spain,  to  New  York  was  0.26  pe.seta,  or  about  5.04 
cents  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  war  it  cost  but  2.23  cents  per  gallon  to  transport  olive  oil  from 
Messina,  Italy,  to  New  York. 

The  total  cost  in  1919  of  shipping  olive  oil  from  Nice,  France,  to  New  York,  in- 
dndiog  transehipping  at  Marseiftee,  was  approximately  8  cents  per  gallon.    In  19)4 
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th^  total  freight  chaises  for  transporting  olive  oil  from  Nice  to  New  York  wae  i^* 
proximately  4.3  cents  pet  ^lon. 

32.  Freight  rates^  domestic. — The  cost  of  shipping  olive  oil  from  California  to  New 
York  or  Chicago,  under  present  rates,  in  carload  lots,  is  $1.66^  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  expressed  in  terms  of  gallons  represents  a  cost  per  gallon  of  15.6  cents. 

The  olive  industr>'  of  Caliromia  ana  Arizona  gains  no  advantage  by  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  since  the  bulk  of  the  olive  oil  shipped  Fast  is  sold  m  the 
r^on  surrounding  Chicago,  and  the  cost  of  transshipi>ing  from  Atlantic  ports  would 
onset  any  saving  that  might  be  effected  throu^  shipping  by  water. 

33.  Implements  and  supplies.— ^ot  only  in  the  item  of  labor  is  the  domestic  olive 
producer  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  competing  with  the  foreign  grower, 
but  also  in  every  other  item  in  which  the  product  of  labor  is  a  factor,  such  as  farm 
implements,  fertilizers,  and  other  supj)lies.  The  domestic  manufacturer  of  oli\'e  oil 
is  eoually  affected  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  all  supplies  and  equipment  which 
cost  nis  foreign  competitor  materially  lower  prices  to  purchase. 

34.  Domestic  grower  can  not  live  on  low  standard  of  foreign  comp«/itor;— With  cheaper 
labor  (much  of  this  being  done  by  the  owner's  faniily),  lower  investment  in  bearing 
groves  and  equipment  used  in  maintaining  them,  and  living  on  a  plane  to  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  American  olive  grower  to  descend,  the  foreign  producer 
of  olives  and  olive  oil  has  always  been  able  to  undersell  his  American  competitor. 
He  is  able  to-dav  to  sell  at  materially  lower  prices  than  the  American  grower  can 
afford  to  accept  and  continue  to  produce  olives,  and  he  wil  ,  in  the  future,  be  a  le 
to  put  his  product  in  this  market  at  prices  which  mean  a  loss  to  the  American  olive 
grower  and  manufacturer  imless  there  is  a  duty  placed  on  olive  oil  which  will  equali  e 
^e  cost  of  production  and  manufacture  here  and  abroad. 

35.  Im,poTted  olive  oils  nov  selling  at  loner  prices. — While  olive  oil  had  been  selling 
at  what  has  been  considered  high  levels  (between  $3.50  and  $4.50  per  gallon  to  the 
jobbing  trade),  during  the  past  two  years,  because  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war,  the  tendency  of  prices  is  now  decidedly  toward  levels,  thus  remoxing  that 
measure  of  temporar>'  protection  which  the  domestic  olive-oil  industry  was  afforded 
by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  this  article. 

Quotations  on  imported  olive  oilspublished  during  the  early  part  of  Januar>',  1921, 
show  that  best  grade  Spanish  and  French  oils  were  selling  to  the  trade  in  New  York 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2.60  to  $3.10  per  gallon,  and  the  statement  waa  made  in  the 
New  York  ( onunercial  that  the  near  future  would  see  imported  olive  oil  sellixig 
around  $2  per  gallon.  If  compelled  to  meet  this  latter  figure,  or  even  those  mentioned 
as  provailing  early  this  month  (January,  1921),  the  producers  of  domostic  olive  oil 
must  sustain  a  heav^'  loss. 

36.  Only  California  and  Arizoiha  can  produce  cipe  canned  olives, — Only  in  California 
and  Arizona  can  olives  be  grown  commercially  in  this  country,  but  in  these  two 
States  thero  are  lands  aN-ailable  for  planting,  and  suited  admirably  to  the  culture  of 
olives,  through  the  fortunate  combination  of  poil  and  climate,  which,  if  set  out  to 
this  fruit,  would  produce  annually  a  large  proportioa  of  the  olive  supplies  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  and  could,  in  time,  we  belie^'e,  be  so  extended  aa  to  fur- 
nish all  the  needs  of  our  people. 

37.  Great  possibilities  of  exfMnsion. — It  has  been  ascertained  thraugb  investigation 
of  sites  possessing  the  essentials  of  soil,  climate,  and  irrigation  that  Oaliloniia  and 
Arizona  could  to-day  plant  from  a  half  million  to  a  million  acres  of  olive  trees,  if  the 
investment  neceesary  to  this  development  could  be  assured  safety  by  a  tariff  policy 
which  would  afford  protection  to  our  oowers  and  packers  from  ruinoua  competition, 
until  our  industry  is  more  firmly  established. 

38.  OH  branch  of  industry  must  be  wotetted  to  enable  ripe  olive  industry  to  develop. — 
So  long  as  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  California  and  Ariaona  is  attended  by  a  lose — 
qr,  at  oest,  with  no  profit — ^not  only  the  domestic  olive  oil  industrv  must  langaiah 
but  the  potentially  great  ripe  olive  ioduatry  of  iheee  States  must  also  be  retarded. 
Olive  oil  being  a  necessary  adjunct  or  part  of  the  ripe  olive  industry,  Ihia  latter  can 
only  expand  and  thus  reap  the  advantage  of  ita  peculiar  and  distinctive  product  if 
the  burden  of  unprofitable  oil  production  is  removed  by  the  incr^Med  duty  requested 
at  this  time. 

39.  Dom£stic  olive  industry  could  supply  large  part  of  country- s  needs^ — Given  the 
relief  which  our  olive  producers  ask  in  the  form  of  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  their 
investments,  the  olive  industry  of  Cidifomia  and  Arizona  will  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop its  great  natural  (and  exclusive)  resources  to  an  extent  which  will  make  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  this  country  an  important  business  capable  of  supplying 
much,  if  not  all,  of  this  country *s  growing  needs  for  this  article  of  food.  Sucn  assist- 
ance  as  asked  in  a  higher  duty  on  ou  will,  thxotigh  affording  a  profit  on  a  product  which 
in  normal  times  proves  a  necessary  burden  on  the  ripe  olive  industry,  relieve  Ibis 
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latter  and  allow  our  growen  and  nuuuifactuTOB  to  develop  this  buanefls  tintil  the 
ripe  canned  olive  becomes  eetablished  in  the  markets  and  its  use  as  genend  as  that 
nuule  c^  other  canned  food  products  of  its  class  in  this  countiy. 

40.  Olive  growen  tubddiud  by  Frendi  OovemmenL — ^The  French  Government  has 
Uken  a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  its  olive  industry,  and  especially  in  its 
colonial  poasesBions.  In  its  Tunisian  colony,  in  northern  Africa,  in  the  years  l>etween 
1^  and  1904.  lands  were  sold  in  the  Sfax  area  for  75  cents  an  acre,  the  purchaser  agree- 
ing to  plant  tne  land  to  a  tree  crop  within  four  years.  Two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  pubuc  lands  were  thus  acquired  oy  French  stock  companies  and  individual  colonists 
in  the  above-named  period.  On  a  portion  of  these  lands  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  olive  trees  were  planted. 

This  extensive  planting  within  such  a  short  period  and  under  the  stimulus  of ' 
Government  aid  is  an  illustration  of  the  development  which  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  country,  provided  we  have  the  fusistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  not  in 
supplying  us  with  cheap  lands,  but  by  a  tari^  rate  that  will  allow  us  to  compete  with 
ihe  foreign  oil  producer  on  an  eaual  basis,  under  which  conditions  we  will  be  able 
to  build  up  our  industry  to  very  targe  proportions. 

41,  ProUelion  of  industry  means  increased  wealth  to  Nation, — ^The  rate  of  duty  asked 
by  the  olive  industry  of  California  and  Arizona  on  olive  oil  is  one  that  will  hardly 
equalize  the  costs  of  production  of  this  article  here  and  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
and  we  maintain  that  the  increased  duty  asked  is  justifiable  on  the  grounds  that  our 
industry  is  an  American  ^iterprise,  possessing  all  the  natural  qualifications  that  make 
for  its  development;  that  sucn  development,  if  aided  bv  legislation  that  will  allow 
our  producers  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  foreign  producer,  will  make 
steady  progress  to  the  limits  of  our  large,  available  rt^sources,  and  by  this  growth  of 
our  olive  industry  omx  growers  and  manufacturers  will  be  enabled  to  supply  in  large 
part  the  needs  ci  this  countjy  for  olive  products,  give  profitable  employment  to  laR;6 
numben  oi  our  people,  and,  through  me  difitusion  of  the  wealth  thus  created,  aad 
in  subrtantial  measure  to  the  matenal  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Frank  Simonds,  President, 
J.  J.  HoEY,  Secretary. 

Which  association,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California  as  cooperative,  non« 
profit,  includes  in  its  memDership  825  individual  olive  growers,  representing  70  per 
cent  of  the  planted  olive  acreage,  and  15  olive  packing  firms,  with  an  aggregate  output 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  olive  pack  of  California. 


New  Yoke,  January  10 ,  19S2. 

Gentlbmbn:  We  are  an  American  concern,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City, 
<«tablidbed  over  .30  years,  importing  food  products,  principally  from  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

Before  the  customs  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  went  into  effect,  we  were  import- 
ing olive  oil  in  bottles  and  tins  from  lieghom,  Italy,  and  Nice,  France.  In  the  former 
place  we  owned  a  factory  outri|^ht,  and  in  the  latter  place  we  leased  a  large  factory 
and  had  a  very  important  oiganization 

In  view  of  Uie  rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon  duty  on  olive  oil  when  imported  in  bulk 
into  this  country  under  the  present  tari£[,  we  concluded  we  could  import  this  article 
in  bulk,  can  and  bottle  it  in  this  country,  and  still  compete  with  olive  oil  which  lad 
been  canned  or  bottled  abroad,  as  the  latter  was  compelled  to  pay  30  cents  per 
gallon  duty  under  the  same  act. 

With  this  in  mind  we  disposed  of  both  of  our  plants  abroad,  the  one  in  Leghorn 
immediately,  and  the  one  in  Nice  later  on,  and  have  since  been  bottling  and  canning 
olive  oil  in  this  country.  At  present  we  have  an  important  plant  in  tlie  Bush  Ter- 
minal Building,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  equipped  with  lar^  American  porcolain-lined 
tanks,  filtering  and  pumping  machines,  etc.,  all  of  which  represents  a  considerable 
investment. 

This  new  method  of  bottling  and  canning  our  oil  here  instead  of  abroad  means 
employnaent  d  American  men  and  women,  not  only  in  our  plant,  but  in  the  fac- 
tones  that  furnish  us  the  supplies,  such  as  olive-oil  cans  and  spouts,  olive-oil  bottles, 
cafwiles,  labels  and  straw  coverings  for  pame,  and  the  outside  shipping  cases,  all  of 
which  are  very  imp(fftant  industries,  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  employment  to  our 
dtizois  in  the  manufacture  of  the  olive-oil  tanks  and  the  oli\  e-oil  macninery  above 
leferrsd  to. 

As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  this  business  just  with  our  own  concern,  we 
ini^t  add  that  in  1914  we  paid  the  American  Can  Co.,  of  our  city,  $4,226  for  the  olive- 
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oil  tins  we  used  during  that  year,  and  in  1919  the  bunnees  had  increased  to  midi  ao 
extent  that  we  paid  them  $4(>,645  for  tinn  used  during  that  year.  We  would  be  able 
quite  readily  to  show  you  similar  increases  for  the  other  supplies  mentioned. 

Before  the  war  American  cottonseed  oil  was  shipped  in  veiy  important  quantities 
to  FWnce,  Italy,  and  Spain,  for  consumption  by  the  common  people.  During  the 
war  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  tliis  article,  hj^  freight  rates,  hirii  war  risk 
insurance  and  marine  rates,  also  on  account  of  lack  of  tninsportatfon,  me  expwtji 
of  this  article  became  very  much  reduced,  and  the  home-grown  olive  oil  mm  used  in 
those  countries  by  people  who  previously  could  not  afford  it.  The  war  has  made 
many  changes  in  business,  and  we  now  find  olive  oil  being  more  generally  consumed 
in  the  countries  just  named  than  heretofore. 

On  account  of  tne  demand  abtx)ad  for  olive  oil  the  prices  for  1920  have  been  very 
high,  almost  prohibitive,  and  the  business  has  fallen  off  in  this  country  appreciably. 
If  the  American  tariff  was  removed  entirely  on  this  article  at  present  the  American 
bottlers  and  canners  of  olive  oil  would  stiu  find  considerable  difficulty  to  do  bun* 
nees  on  account  of  the  high  prevailing  prices  for  this  article.  Our  own  factory  for 
the  last  six  months  has  been  working  on  part  time;  in  fact  we  have  only  averaged 
during  that  tinve  two  days'  work  a  week. 

A  very  important  matter  also  to  be  considered  at  this  time  with  thoee  foreign  coun* 
tries  is  the  export  business  we  enjoyed  before  the  war  on  cottonseed  oil,  and  it  muivt 
be  quite  apparent  that  a  high  protective  American  tariff,  which  will  reduce  the  im- 
ports  of  olive  oil  to  this  country,  will  proportionately  increase  the  consumption  of 
olive  oil  in  the  producing  countries,  and  likewise  curtail  the  demand  for  our  own 
American  cottonseed  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  luxury  in  this  countrjr.  It  is  a  neceetit>', 
and  we  respectfully  submit  should  be  so  considered  when  framing  the  tariff.  Tie 
people  of  this  country  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  an  arti- 
cle  which  this  country  can  not  produce  except  in  very  small  quantities,  so  small  in 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  domestic  oil  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  the  oonsumpticm 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  produced,  i.  e.,  ("alifomia,  as  that  State  it«elf  imports  more 
foreign  olive  oil  for  the  consumption  of  its  people  and  use  in  its  canning  industries 
thui  is  there  produced. 

We  respectiully  reauest  that  all  of  the  above  be  carefully  considered  should  there 
be  any  revision  of  Schedule  G,  and  we  pray  that  the  present  rates  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  event  of  a  new  tariff,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

La  Manna,  Azema  &  Farnan. 


PEANUT  OIL. 

[Paragraphs  45  and  560.] 
Brief  of  the  UNrrsn  Peanut  Associations  of  America,  Norfolk,  Va. 

This  brief  is  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Peanut  Association  of  America,  an 
organization  composed  of  peanut  growers,  mill  lAen  (peanut  shellers  and  crashers), 
and  other  interests  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  peanut  products.  Its  membei^ 
ship  embraces  the  largest  interest  identified  with  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  in  the  8tates  of  Virginia,  North  Oarolina^  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tx^uisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas. 

A  great  industry  has  been  built  up.  New  uses  have  been  found  for  peanuts  and 
peanut  product**,  imtil  it  has  assumed  rank  among  the  Nation's  great  products. 
reanut-oil  refineries  have  built  up  a  trade  for  peanut  oil  among  American  people. 
Peanut- butter  manufacturers  and  packers  of  salted  peanuts  have  advertised  and 
pushed  their  products  to  the  front,  and  have  built  up  a  trade  of  enormous  proportions. 

In  a  very  laige  section  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  thu*  paH  year 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  vni*^  added  to  the  list,  the  boll  weevil  has  made  the  rauang 
of  cotton  almost  out  of  the  one^rion.  The  farmers  have  found  peanuts  their  salvation 
as  a  substitute  crop.  It  nas  heon  demon.^trated  that  these  boll  weevil  infested 
se  tions  can  not  produce  cotton,  as  some  of  the  farmers  became  di^isted  with  the 
peanut  market  slump  in  December,  19!8,  and  reverted  back  to  cotton.  And  these 
people  who  did  this  proved  conrlu^^ively  that  the  boll  weevil  ha«»  come  to  stay. 

Tne  <loinestic  a<  reage  inrrGa«ed  from  800,^87  acres  in  1909,  tt>  1,268,00©  acresin  1920. 
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Tbt  domestic  peanut  oil  industry  u  in  a  life-andnieath  sstruggle.  Unless  relief  is 
given  by  protecting  it  a^nst  the  cheaply  produced  productfrom  the  Orient,  the 
ksl  day?  iA  the  peanut-oil  Industry  are  being  written  into  hidt<jry.  It  abeohitely 
cao  not  eurvive  the  present  catastrophe  without  protection. 

ACT  OF   Ua  (n.  R.   NO.  3XXk) — LITEMS    ANi>  PABAGRArHS  IN*   WHICH  INTERESTED. 

Free  list.  Pammph  560,  oil  cake. 

Paragraph  45.  Oils,  expressed.    »    »    »    Peanut  oil  6  ceut««  per  gallon    ♦    ♦    ♦, 

CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

The  United  Peanut  Association  of  America  respectfully  requests  from  Congress 
the  including  in  the  proposed  tariff  law  a  duty  ol  5  cents  per  pound  on  crude  oil 
and  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  peanut  oil,  and  2  centd  per  pound  on  peanut  oil 
cake  and  meal. 

REASON   FOR   SUCH   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  ask  that  oil  cake  be  taken  out  of  the  first  list  and  be  made  dutiable  at  2  cents 
per  pound,  because  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  product  to  be  obtained  from 
peanuts.  It  is  the  residue  of  peanut'*  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  From  a  ton 
of  farmers*  stock  of  peanuts,  there  will  be  an  average  of  about  1 ,300  pounds  of  oil  cake. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  peanut  oil,  crude,  be  raised  from  6  cents  per  gallon  to  6 
cents  per  pound  and  refined  peanut  oil  be  added  with  a  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound,  be- 
cause of  tne  difference  of  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  ana  foreign  lands. 
There  is  a  great  difference  both  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  peanuts  and  extracting  oil, 
when  compared  with  the  costs  of  production  in  tile  United  States. 

In  support  of  our  request  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  folKmdng  facts: 

First,  that  the  peanut  industry  is  an  essential  one. 

Second,  that  peanut  oil  is  essential  in  our  food  supply. 

Third,  that  the  proftperity  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  depends  upon  a  tariff 
b^ng  placed  upon  this  procluction. 

Fourth,  that  a  large  section  of  our  lands  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts. 

Fifth,  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and -cakes  is  detri- 
mental to  the  succes^uJ  operattien  of  the  production  of  peanuts  and  the  manufactnre 
of  same. 

Sixth,  that  the  peaant  oil  imported  irom  the  Orient  is  undesirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  health. 

We  herewith  give  you  a  short  r^um^  of  the  peanut  industry. 

The  production  of' peanuts  is  largely  confined  to  that  area  of  our  countr>%  largely 
in  the  southern  part,  and  produceo  upon  land  that  is  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the 
boil  weevil,  for  the  production  of  other  crops.  The  planting  of  peanuts  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  was  nnderlaken  about  the  year  1914,  and  the  tect  was  ascertained  that 
this  crop  could  be  produced  ux>on  a  profitable  scale  if  a  reasonable  price  was  secured 
for  the  oil  and  the  cake*  This  production  was  encouraged  by  both  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricnltnre  and  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  year  by 
year  a  large  investment  has  been  made  in  this  ind^istrv  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  located  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  oils  and  cake  at  various  points  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  there  was  produced  in 
the  year  1919  over  87,060,000  pounds  of  oil.  The  micoess  of  this  industry  is  largely 
due  to  the  desiraMHty  of  the  products  produced  and  the  demand  for  same  among  the 
people  of  this  country  and  further,  in  so  much  m  this  demand  has  increased  year  bv 
vear,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  industry  will  continue  to  grow  and  reach 
Iai]ge  proportions,  thereby  affording  employment  for  large  numbers  of  people,  both  in 
ai^cultural  and  manufacturing. 

In  our  opinion  the  only  detriment  and  the  only  disaster  that  ^dW  overtake  us  in 
our  endeavors  is  the  unrestricted  competition  of  oriental  oils,  and  in  making  this 
statement,  it  is  from  experience  that  we  are  now  undergoing,  and  it  is  from  this  oriental 
ml  that  we  ask  protection.  We  first  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  conditions  under 
which  this  oriental  oil  is  produced.  From  tlie  best  of  our  investigatiQns  the  farming 
in  the  Orient  is  accorapiished  by  individuals  who  Mve  in  abject  poverty  and  filth, 
wh©  harvest  their  crops,  storing  them  in  their  habitatioas,  and  the  entire  process  is 
by  hand.  These  nuts,  upon  being  shelled,  are  con\  eyed  either  to  small  native  milk 
or  to  aorao  of  the  larger  mills,  and  there  the  oil  is  extracted  by  coolie  labor  who,  in 
numbers  of  cases,  are  suffering  from  the  most  contagious  of  Asiatic  diseases. 

The  usual  container  in  which  the  oil  is  slupped  is  a  can  that  has  previously  con- 
tained kerosene,  which  can  has  also  probably  resided  for  months  in  tne  most  insani- 
tary atmosphere  that  can  be  found  in  the  world.    To  make  ourselves  plain,  the  cans 
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ftrrivinff  in  thifi  countrv  containing  tibis,  presumed  to  be,  edible  oil,  has  been  aliipped 
to  the  Orient  containing  kerosene,  and  which  cans  containing  kerosene  have  oeeD 
delivered  into  the  oriental  household  and  there  remain  for  an  indefimte  length  of 
time.  From  this  statement  o(  conditions  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
upon  your  imagination  to  see  that  no  plant  under  the  State  or  Federal  health  laws 
would  be  permitted  to  produce  an  alleged  edible  prodtict,  and  therefore,  as  such 
conditions  are  not  permitted  in  this  country  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be  asked 
to  maintain  oiur  standard  of  living  and  compete  with  the  productions  of  the  oriental 
standard. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  nationals  of  one  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  to  dominate  and  to  permanently  remain  in  this  business  in  this 
countrVf  and  to  accomplish  this  they  have  constructed  \Bx^e  receiving  tanks  at  certain 
portts  and,  we  are  informed,  grant  special  inducements  in  the  shape  of  excee^n^ly 
low  ooean  freight  rates  on  their  vessels  transporting  this  oil.  Further,  they  are  main- 
taining within  the  United  St-ate;^  a  large  sale?  oi^ganization  for  the  distribution  of  this 
material. 

APPBNIUX   A. 


Previous  to  year  1012,  most  of  the  imports  of  peanut  oil  came  from  France.  Beijin- 
ning  with  that  vcar  China  and  Japan  have  shown  a  verv  aggmssive  attitude  and  have 
Bsnt  us  the  bulk  of  imports:  The  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnishes  us  the  following  fisures  of  impor- 
tations of  peauut  oil,  mostlv  from  China  and  Japan: 

Gallons. 

1912 985,  5R7 

1913 1.195,6.^ 

1914 I,a37,  US 

1915 852,  9aS 

1916 1.476,125 

1917 3,026,188 

1918 8,288,756 

1919 11,392,724 

1920 22,064,3<>3 

The  value  of  the  1919  importations  is  reported  by  the  same  authority  to  he 
$11,495,849;  the  1920  imijortaUons,  $27,795,560. 

We  obtained  the  following  data  on  doiiiestic  production  ol  peanut  oil;  we  have  added 
the  imports  a<>  rompari!K>n: 


Im 


1912 1       454,000 

1»14 1  1,006,000 

mo , i  3&U4,000 

1917 1  £01287,000 

1018 !  05>OB4.000 

1010 ,  S7,210,800. 

1020 ' 


■I' 


00,5S8 

isi^iao 

3,804,633  i 
6,704,933  I 
12,701,900  I 
11,70,947 


I 


iniports, 
gaOoos. 


msySffr 

1,187,116 
l,«tt,l23 
3,005,19 
0,981^790 

ii,ao^7M 

22,064,363 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Imports  have  made  a  healthy  growth  and  in 
1920  reacrhed  to  more  than  double  the  domestic  production  of  1919. 

Exports  oj  peanut  oil. 


1912 
1914 
1910 
1917 
1918 


Pounds. 


7,000 

90,000 

171,000 

143,000 

75,000 


OttUons. 


933 
U,810 

22,  no 

1%333 

1,000 


It  is  evident  from  these  rtrports  of  the  t^xport  trade  of  peanut  oil  that  there  is  ven* 
little  outlet  and  that  the  domestic  market  has  been  taking  and  con.suming  mo?t  of  the 
domestic  production  an  well  &»  all  of  the  imports. 
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'Oottoofleed,  soya  beans,  and  peanut  oil  are  intefchan|(^ble  with  peanut  oil  in  the 
ottnufMrture  of  many  prodiictsi,  hence,  they  have  a  relation,  that  compelH  equality  in 
price. 

AFFENOIX  B. 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  peanut  indiistry  to  the  Ignited  States 
plight  be  stated  in  value  of  money  invested  and  the  niunber  of  people  affected,  what 
it  has  done  for  the  fanner  and  what  the  possibilities  for  the  future  contain. 

Capital  invested. 

Value  of  farm  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  taking  the  Tnited 
States  Government's  crop  estimate  reports  of  acerage  for  1920,  valuing 
the  land  at  an  avera|^  of  $70  per  acre $88, 362, 000 

Value  of  special  farm  implements  required  for  culttu'e  and  harvesting  of 
peanuts,  approximately 7, 700, 00^ 

Value  of  eqiupment  of  peanut  mills,  shelling  and  crushing  machiner>',  real 
estate  builainffs,  storage  warehouses,  etc 11, 500, 000 

Capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishment,  for  manufacture  of 
peanut  pickers  and  other  special  &rm  implements 750, 000 

Total 108,312,000 

Number  of  people  employed  in  the  mills,  shelling,  cleaning  and  crushing 

establishments 10, 500 

Number  of  farmers  (head  of  families)  estimated  to  be  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  in  the  United  States 121, 000 

Total 131,500 

Nimiber  of  acres,  estimated,  in  the  South  that  is  adaptable  to  culttu-e  of 
peanuts,  and  can  thus  be  utilized  if  a  market  is  available  for  the  product, 
see  map  attached 9,340,000 

In  the  South  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  9,340,000  acres  of  land 
that  will  |Mt)duce  peanuts.  Same  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  there  are 
many  sections  of  land  that  are  not  being  used  that  can  be  devoted  to  production  of 
peanuts.    (See  map  on  file  with  Committee.) 

The  Spanish  peanuts  is  not  so  choice  about  the  land,  more  than  it  should  be  light 
wnl.  and  will  grow  and  make  good  production  where  other  crops  will  fail. 

No  American  would  be  aatimed  to  live  aa  do  the  Asiatics,  and  unless  we  want  our 
itandards  brought  down  to  their  level,  we  must  place  barriers  up  so  that  their  products 
can  not  drive  our  people  out  of  business. 

The  committee^  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  sudden  growth  of  imports,  yeara 
1919  and  1920.  From  a  gentleman  who  addressed  the  U.  P.  A.  of  America  Convention 
at  Noiiblk,  Va.,  July  13,  we  learn  the  reason  of  this  sroa'th.  That  is  the  unlimited 
acerage  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  China,  especially  in  the  sectiona 
where  peanuts  and  soya  beans  are  produced.  This  land  can  be  purchased  for  what  is 
in  United  States  cturency  about  $12.50  per  acre.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  China- 
man to  know  that  there' is  a  miu^et  for  his  peanuts  and  peanut  oil.  If  given  the 
oppartunity,  China  could  in  time  produce  all  the  vegetable  oil  needed  by  the  entire 
world. 

The  whole  question  in  a  nutshell,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  enormous 
volume  of  Oriental  importations  of  peanut  oil  should  pay  a  tariff  tax  of  at  least  5  cents 
per  noond.  fint.  to  protect  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  second,  to 
proauce  revenue  for  ova  Government. 

APPENDIX  c. 

Mr.  Paul  Jemigan,  spent  several  years  in  China  as  a  representative  of  one  of  our 
latge  American  corpomttons.  He  addressed  the  convention  of  the  ITnited  Peanut 
AflEK)ciati(ms  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  12-13,  1920,  and  the  following  quotations  are 
taken  from  his  talk: 

"The  Chinese  farmer  is  wl^t  we  call  an  intensive  farmer  at  home.  They  don't 
attend  large  tracts  of  land  like  some  of  our  fanners;  they  only  have  a  little  parcel  of 
land. 

'*I  have  noticed  in  their  planting  and  raising  of  peanuts  they  only  have  a  little 
patdi  here  and  there  throughout  the  country  and  they  don't  depend  upon  labor  as 
we  do.    They  don*t  hire  coolies  as  we  call  them.    The  coolie  is  employ eil  in  China 
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more  or  leas  as  a  rickshaw  or  beast  of  bucdon;  be  dues  the  pulling  of  paaMOgera  -in 
these  rickshaws. 

*' Nearly  all  the  farming  is  done  with  the  water  buffalo,  a  gn^eat  big  animal,  black 
and  dirty  looking  thin^  with  long  horns.  They  have  a  very  crude  looking  plow,  just 
two  sticks  with  a  long  nandle  and  a  thing  they  hook  the  buffalo  to  and  a  little  point 
about  as  big  as  my  hand,  on  to  the  end  of  the  stick. 

"There  is  really  no  hired  labor  on  farms  in  China.  These  farmers  generally  do  all 
their  farming  with  their  faniily.  They  live  very  close  together  and  call  upon  each 
other  to  help  out  just  like  they  did  down  South  in  the  olden  days. " 

In  responses  to  questions  from  the  delegates  Mr.  Jemigan  stated  in  substance  as 
follows: 

"The  fanner  shells  his  own  peanuts.  lie  did  not  remember  having  seen  a  bag  of 
peanuts  being  taken  for  delivery  to  buyers  that  was  not  shelled." 

He  was  asked  whether  or  not  the  peanuts  were  shelled  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
replied  "They  donH  know  what  the  term  sanitary  means  in  China.  There  is  nothing 
unitary. " 

In  reply  to  question  of  what  kind  of  fertilizer  was  used,  he  said  "Mostly  human 
fertiliser.  When  I  first  arrived  in  China  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  the  stench 
was  almost  unbearable." 

He  further  stated  "There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  sections  where  I  have  been  that 
can  be  very  easily  brought  under  cultivation  and  the  people  Utre  there  to  farm  same, 
if  their  products  can  be  sold.  These  lands  can  be  bought  for  about  $25  per  acre, 
Mexican  money,  or  about  $12.50  American  money." 

Mr.  Charles  \V.  Holman,  spent  several  months  in  China  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  1918-1919,  addreaeed  Uie  convention  of  the 
United  Peanut  iVssociation  held  at  Mont^mery  Ala.,  September,  19*20: 

Speaking  of  Shangtung  province  he  said  "Vlliile  the  total  acreage  in  farms  in  the 
province  can  not  increase  materially,  the  Chinese  do  not  hesitate  to  change  their 
crops  where  monev  is  an  incentive  and  they  will  continue  to  shift  over  to  peanut 
production  just  as  fone  as  there  is  a  market  for  their  product.  '* 

About  the  farmers  nouses,  or  abode,  he  said:  "But  this  house  is  of  mud  and  his 
bam  is  a  laugh -provoking  structure. 

"In  early  winter  and  for  several  months  threshinff  occupies  the  entire  attention  of 
the  household.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  stone  roller  pulled  aimmd  the  floor.  The 
floor  hself  is  simply  a  hard,  bare  space  of  ground. " 

{From  ODmmerce  Reports,  June,  1920.] 

"So  far  however,  it  has  not  promised  to  be  very  profitable  to  supplant  the  native 
method  of  boiling  and  crushing  the  nuts  and  recooking  and  pressing  them  in  cakes 
nnder  a  crude  press  operated  by  the  levwage  of  a  long  beam.  '* 

United  States  Consul  Sturat  Lupton,  Chefoo.  China,  in  a  report  to  the  Demutmeot 
dated  June  10, 1920,  says  that "  It  is  estimated  tnat  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  crop 
is  consumed  locally.  Some  ai^  eaten  in  the  natural  state,  while  a  small  amount  of 
oil  is  used  for  cooking  and  illnmination. " 


Intbrstate  Cotton  Seed  Cbushehb*  A38(h;iation, 

WaMngton,  /).  C.,  January  IS,  19  >t. 

Dear  Mr.  Koroney:  In  behalf  of  the  entire  oil-milling  industry  included  in  the 
membership  of  thi^  organization,  1  deeire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ffallon  basis  of  duty  on  peanut  and  other  edible  oils,  used  in  H.  R.  15276,  reported 
hark  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee,  is  contrary  to  the 
cuKt'>m  of  the  trade  and  should  he  changed  to  a  pound  basis  to  cMmform  with  trade 
customs  and  statii^ticp. 

Even  when  the  general  tariff  of  1913  was  enacted  the  various  trade  oxganizations, 
exchanges,  etc.,  were  rapidly  adopting  a  uniform  pound  basis,  and  since  that  time 
the  statiFti(ian$<  of  the  Commerce,  Treasiu^%  and  Agricultural  Departments  have 
adopte<l  it  as  far  as  legal  requirements  permitted.  If  the  emergency  tariff  bill  con- 
tinues the  old  custom  it  ^^dW  necessitate  much  clerical  work  and  tend  to  prolong  con- 
fusion which  all  interested  in  the  trade  have  been  trying  hard  t«)  eliminate. 

Vegetable  oils  are  transported  in  bulk,  tanks,  cans,  barrels,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Temperature  afre<'ts  hulk  slightly,  and  there  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the 
hulk  of  (lifTerent  oils  in  relation  to  their  weight.  IVobably  for  that  reaeon  varving 
fact/)rs  are  used  in  converting  gallons  into  pounds,  or  in  reversing  the  process,  nom 
7.33  pounds  per  gallon  to  7.50  per  gidlon.  The  most  generally  accepted  tactor  is  7.50. 
It  is  often  impractical  to  measure  oil,  but  always  practical  to  weign  it,  and  in  aecerw 
taining  the  gallon  measure  for  ptu'poees  of  tax  payment,  Government  officials  and  oil* 
handlers  generally  weigh  the  product  and  use  a  conversion  factor  to  ascertain  the 


iitoelf  would  be  inaccurate  by  reason  of  natural  variations,  there  :oaii  1^  no  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  the  gallon  baoB  of  calculating  import  dutieB. 

Bayiag aiidl'OTffinfrtof ihe0»oilii» itti tSMpound  basig,  ahd^dvtiei'Sfieuid be IMM, 
ori  the  HdM  bank 

Mi^  th»  ebauBOiily  aMcptad  tetor  of  7.60»  tf  ir»are  to  have  aa  epuigeBCY  tatiff 
(Nrthegeebmiiioaftiei;  the  duty  on  fManutoiliit  26  ceatsa  gallon  would I»et)j0ai40;  and- 
the  duty  on  cottonseed,  coconut,  and  aoyaobeim  oib  at  20  oente  a  pound  would  b^ 
Oj0a86«  It  would  nudce  no  practical  difference  if  you  placed  the  dyty  at  roundjGgureB, 
Kfj  3V  cents  anpiound  oxf jpeahtit  oil  and  21icetttB  a  pound  on  theo^ir  oils,  or  9i  cents  a 
poiM  OB  peamit  oil  andPSf  eents  on  llw  other  dils. 

lBO(mf«ieiic^oriQcpiiiiJhiiB#m'of^b9eiii^  Meant 

QiDuniltee,  writf  you  kindly  calfattention  to  this  veVy  important  and  necessary  am^n^- 
ment,  and  aalc  its  adcmtibn. 

Itay  we  softeeet  ano  fh^t  in  anv  tariff  legisktiotl  the  iirterests  of  the  importer- 
exporter' dMmlS  be  considevBd,  ai^a  a  drawback  pio«id0d^  to  cover  die  imported  sold 
reexported,  dither  in  the  crude  state  or  refined.    Conflid6rab]^  crtVie  orieiita}  oil  it^> 
bioQghtiato  thia  cou<itry  and  refiued  ajui  deodorized  here»  and  reeiqported  to  Bu;rope. 
ThiB  tiade  needs  to  be  protected  by  the  drawback  pfoviaion. 

Your  poorteouff  a^ntien  to  our  reqiiest  will  be  sppredAted. 
Ver3PtXtil3<yo^fS« 

.  Looie  N.  OsiiDhBBr, 

ABsislafit  to  the  PreriderUf 
InUtitaU  Cotton  Seed  Ctvsh^s'  Assodationl 

EaammiAL  oa^  and  asomatic  chemicals. 

*  < 

[Pamgraplis  46  and  49.} 

.  •     .  •  « 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Colgate  &  Co.  id- 
gmtly  into'csted  in  die  revision  of  paragraphs  46  and  49  of  the 
pTBBBnt  tariff  because  it  is  om  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  con* 
sumer  of  perfume  raw  materials  and  odoriferous  aromatic  materials 
in  the  world.  We  are  willing  and  anxioos  to  give  the  ooramiftee  the 
results  of  our  experience  in  an^  way  that  may  be  of  asristsnoe  to  it. 
We  make  herein  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  several  kinds  of  per- 
fume mdterial& 

These  include,  first,  basic  materials  the  produetion  of  which  ill- 
volves  a  minimum  of  manuf action,  viz,  essential  oils,  wbidi  are  di8<> 
t3kd  £rom  some  part  of  plants^  flower  pomades  and  flower  concretes, 
which  are  obtained  by  some  form  of  solvent  extra6ti(m  from  flowers 
or  othor  parts  of  ploiils,  natural  odoriferous  aromatic  substances, 
obtain^  from  animals  or  piants,  as  music  in  pods,  smfaoi^gris,  civet' 
from  asdinab,  axid  styrax  and  benisoin  from  plants 

We  reeommend  the  following  wordii^  for  paragraph  4ft: 

Oils,  dletlHed  and  essential ;  Ahnond,  anise,  aspi<^  or  sptke,  betgan^ot,  cartway, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  cltronellSf  fennel,  geranium,  Jutilper,  lavender^  lemon,  Hmest 
nsroll,  orange,  origehfuuk  patchouli,  rose  or- attar  of- roses,  rosemary),  sandal- 
wood, thym^  Tetivert,  and  ylaog  ylang;  all  the  foregoing  oils  and  all  essential 
or  distilled  oUs,  not  mixed  and  not  compounded,  not  especially  provide^  A>r 
In  this  seetldn,  —  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Most  essential  oils  are  not  and  can  not  be  madJB  in  this  countrv* 
The  duty  <m  most  of  them  is*  at  present  20  pen  cent*  From  our.staM- 
point  iif  would  be  desirable  to  nave  those*  which  are  not'  distilled  in 
this  couirti^  in  conunercial  quantities  come  in  free  of  duty. 
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We  also  recommend  the  following  wordkig  and  grouping  is  lien 
of  paragraph  40 :         • 

AmbergclB,  eli«t,  miiBk  in  puds,  enfleorage  greaaea  and  fl4Mral  esMnoea  or  floral 
concretes,  and  all  natural  odoriferous  aromatic  substances  used  In  tlie  maniF 
ftctnre  of  perfumes^  all  the  foregoing  not  mixed  aad  not  calnponnded,  and. not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  —  per  cent  ad  valorem.  [Tbia  shonld  be 
the  Same  rate  as  for  essential  oils  not  made  in  this  conntry.] 

'  Civet,  musk  in  pods,  enfleurage  greases^  floral  easenc^  or  floral 
concretes,  etc.,  are,  most  of  them,  not  produced  in  this  country 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  produced  in  tnia  country.  Most  of  these 
articles  are  now  assessed  for  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  From 
our  standpoint  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  of  these  sub- 
stances as  are  not  produced  in  this  country  in  commercial  qunntitiea 
oome  in  free  of  dutv. 

Perfume  materials  also  include  certain  odoriferous  substances  and 
aromatic  chemicals  in  the  production  of  which  a  hi^er  degree  of 
skill  and  additional  labor  is  involved,  and  upon  whicm  there  diould 
be  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  of  duty. 

We,  accordingly,  recommend  the  following  grouping  in  lieu  of 
part  of  paragraph  49 : 

Floral  absolutesk  grained  mask,  bensalddliyde  free  from  ebloHne.  bensyl 
acetate,  benzyl  benzoate,  cumarin,  geraniol,  beliotropine,  lononea,  linalyl  acetate, 
menthol,  methyl  anthranllate,  phenyl  acetaldehyde,  phenyl  ethyl  alooliol, 
rhodinol,  thymol,  vanillin,  and  all  natural  and  synthetic  aromatic  diemlcala 
ordinarily  used  in  perfumes;  aU  the  foregoing  provided  they  are  not  alaml 
and  not  compounded,  and  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section — per  cent 
ad  valorem.  [A  rate  sufficient  to  protect  American  manufacturers  of  these 
articles.] 

We  do  not  mention  what  that  ^ould  be,  but  believe  it  should  be  a 
rate  which  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  American  manufacturere 
of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Oarksr.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  protect  American  manufac- 
turers of  these  articles  ?  "   That  is  a  very  inde&iite  term. 

Mr.  Ittnbb.  It  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  but  I  am  going  to  make 
some  comments  which,  I  think,  will  cover  this  to  a  certain  extent. 

Colgate  &  Co.,  as  a  large  consumer  of  th^e  articles,  respectfully 
requests  that  reaaonable  protection  be  granted  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  articles  without  r^ard  to  whether  any  cme  of 
them  is  at  present  being  made  in  this  country. 

Before  tne  war  American  perfumers  purdmaed  these  aubatancea 
from  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  The  war  cut  off  the 
supply  of  most  of  these  articles  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  important  of  tiiem  were  supplied  by  American 
manufacturers  the  perfume  industry  would  have  suffered  great  hard- 
ship bordering  on  calamity. 

Our  reconunendations  are  made  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  the 
^ood  of  the  trade  at  large  and  for  our  own  best  interests  that  we 
should  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  The  lower 
the  duty  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  the  better  we  will 
be  pleased,  but  we  ask  that  it  be  sufficient  to  protect,  and  that  no 
embargo  or  prohibition'  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  aromatic 
chemicals,  as  there  may  be  considerations  of  quality  or  supply  that 
may  make  it  desirable  to  import  some  or  all  oi  them. 


Perfume  materials  include,  fiaally,  mixtures  attd'  cdmpoimds  made 
by  mixing  any  or  all  of  the  above  materials.  Their  composition  is 
osaaDy  kept  secret,  and  their  true  cost  or  value  is  Imown  only  to 
their  manufacturers. 

Most  of  these  mixtures  or  compounds  are  skillfully  blended  and 
have  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  manufacture.  It  is  not 
infreiiQentljr  the  case  that  they  approach  so  closely  to  finished  per* 
fumes  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  alcohol  to  procure  a  finimed 
perfume. 

Any  product  capable  of  making  a  finished  perfume  by  the  simple 
tddition  of  alcohol  may,  for  import  purposes,  be  brought  in  in  two 
or  more  parts  which  may  be  united  in  this  country  with  little 
ddll  or  labor.  These  parts  may  present  the  appearance  of  perfume 
^  raw  materials.'* 

These  materials  are  manufactured  abroad  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
Their  composition  and  exact  value  are  secrets  of  their  compounders 
and  their  iduitity  may  be  covered  by  fanciful  names  that  bear  but 
aiipbt  nolation  to  their  true  composition.  The  opportunity  for  under- 
valuation for  import  purposes  is  very  great  and  they  are  all  brought 
in  in  competition  that  is  unfair  to  the  real  manufacturer  of  per- 
fumes, as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturer  who  relies  on  foreign 
talent  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  compounding.  In  this  way 
die  protection  granted  by  paragraph  48  to  finished  perfumes  is 
ahnost  nullified. 

We  recommend  the  following  wording  to  afford  protection  against 
these  importations  not  given  by  the  present  paragraphs  46  and  48 : 

All  mixtures  and  compoands  of  essential  oils  or  of  natural  or  synthetic  aro- 
aatie  sabstances,  or  of  aromatic  chemicals,  —  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  that  the  rate  should  be  the  same  as  or  should  very 
closely  approximate  the  rate  on  finished  perfumes. 

At  present  these  imports  are  allowed  to  enter  under  paragraphs  48 
and  49.  These  paragraphs  permit  the  imports  of  these  substances  to 
enter,  at  20  per  cent,  and,  as  I  have  stated  here,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  the  composition  of  any  of  these  materials,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  tell  their  true'  value.  That  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for 
undervaluation  for  import  purposes,  and  it  gives  a  chance  for  unfair 
competition  against  the  American  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  imports  their  raw  materials  under  their  proper  names,  paying 
the  proper  rate  of  duty  on  the  articles,  on  the  known  value,  pay  a 
higher  amount  of  duty  than  any  manufacturer — and  I  am  not  saymg 
there  are  such,  but  I  say  the  possibility  is  there — who  may  import 
them  at  an  unaervaliiation  in  the  form  of  mixtures. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  aromatic  chemicals,  we  wish  for  a  revision 
of  that  section,  and  ve  believe  that  the  industry  which  has  sprung  up 
in  this  country,  which  is  furnishing  us  with  certain  compounds  that  we 
sorely  needed  in  time  of  war,  and  which  we  mav  sorely  need  sometime 
later,  and  msj  not  be  able  to  get  abroad,  should  be  given  reasonable 
protection.  I  am  not  able  to  say  just  what  reasonable  protection 
IS.    Of  course,  we  do  not  want  it  anv  higher  than  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Ha wuET.  Why  are  you  unable  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Ittn£R.  I  can  give  some  figures  that  I  have.  If  5  per  cent  is 
not  enough,  all  right,  we  are  wiUing  to  pay  more.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  or  anything  that  is 
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leftsan^le  to  chaEjgt*    Wc  do  nat  tkmk  it  is  rmmmM^  to  <Ang^ 

100  pereeat.  -    .  , . 

There  are  aeme  things,  for  instgiiiQe,  that  we  siiMt^  biiy  abxot4»  btr 
cause  we  can  not  procure  them  in  this  country.  On  OM  Mti<40  I 
have  in  mind,  which  we.  uaed  to  got  lor  (k  oentar  a  iioaiul,  aad -which 
is  manufactured  in  this  countiy^  and  of  wUch  the  supply  ia  limited, 
we  have  had  to  pa;^  about  $1  per  pound.  So,  I  do  not  care  whether  ii 
is  due  to  profiteering  or  if  it  is  due  to  tiie  natural  conditions,  I  dd 
not  believe  that  an  article  which  can  not  be  manufactured  he^  with- 
out payinff  20  times  as  much  as  it  wa»  neceGsairy  ^  ftfty  for  Uiat 
article  h&foTB  the  war  shoqld  be  protected.  I  bdiMe.  thftt  artMlM 
which  can  be  maxnifactured  at  rates  that  are  no  higher  tbaa  meet  cpm* 
modities  have  gone  qp  should  be  nianufactiued  here,  and  should  be 
given  what  is  reasonable  protection,  and  ^ou  gentlemen  aftar  bearing 
the  people  who  will  testify  here  will  be  xn  bSter  poeilion  than  X  am 
just  at  present  to  say  what  tiiat  should  be.  Of  courae,  looidd  give  % 
figure,  but  yon  will  arrive  at  possibly  a  better  figure  than  I  eoiudn 

Mr.  HAWiiET.  Have  you  made  any  iniMsti^lion  afaroaid  in  |ia 
effort  to  determine  the  costs  of  production ) 

Mr.  iTTmsR.  Not  personally.  I  have  been  offered  some  of  theas 
articles  recently  at  lower  prices  than  we.  are  paying  in  this  eoontvy, 
and  I  have  refused  to  buy  them — noA  that  we  doct't- wsant  to  get  our 
materials  as  low  as  possible — ^but  I  believe  that  the  minute  we  stop 
purchasing  those  goods  from  those  who  manufacture  them  in  thlB 
country,  and  who  fucnished  us  with  those  things  and  are  furiiishiiig 
them  at  reasonable  figures,  that  the  minuta  we  stop  huyii^  ftom  tbem 
they  will  have  to  shut  down  and  we  will  become  absolutely  dependent 
for  these  things  from  abroad,  and  I  believe  that  the  mapufacturera 
abroad  will  be  free  to  n^ise  their  prioea,  as  they  have  donei  as  soon 
as  the  foreigners  get  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly  on  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  difference  in  that  price  for 
\yhich  you  Avere  offered  those  goods;  how  much  was  that  below  the 
price  t&at  you  are  having  to  pay  for  the  domestic  material ;  have  you 
in  mind  anything? 

.  Mr.  iTTKi-au  One  article  was  heliotropine,  Avhich  can  be  bought 
in  this  country  for  about  $4  to  $4.25  per  pound.    We  were  offered 
heliotrophine  at  $3.25  per  pound  delivered,  all  charges  paid. 
.  Mr.  Frear.  Who  offered  you  that;  was  that  offered  oy  Germany t 

Mr.  Ittneb.  You  mean  who  imported  it  t 

Mr.  Frsar.  Where  was  it  imported  from? 

Mr.  Ittxsr.  It  was  in  New  1  ork,  and  had  been  imported  trom 
(Germany;  but  some  other  things  come  from  other  countries  also. 
There  are  four  principal  countries  that  manufacture  these  articleB — 
Germanv,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Ir£ah.  You  say  that  the  raw  goods  should  pey  the  same  price 
as  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Ittner.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Frrar.  Why  do  you  say— I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
raw  material  should  pay  the  3ame  price,  same  unport  duty,  as  the 
finished  product. 

Mr.  Ittneb.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Fr£Ar.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  som^  oil3  that  you  were 
speaking  of  here  should  pay  the  full  amount^  and  the  same  amount 
as  the  finished  perfume. 


Mr.  Ittner.  I  was  speaking  of  ih^  jsAportatiofi  of  those  materials 
whkih  aseflfcited'Cir '^ra|>exua(|ed)  fli3  dtistkkguished,  for  iastanee^  from 
the  essential  oils  which  are  obtafi^,  rft^om  nutural  sources  without 
■uuif^  or 'ktonding.  Thiafls  tilat  cp^mr  ^as  fBMs^wes  Mir  ooiapoun4^  do 
not  enter  under  tbiir  hrtie:naniea  You  anight  ftatae  moh  perfume  im^- 
terials  and  blend  them  only  slightly  to  get  a  finished  perfume. 
Th^^  mnfat  even  oomeiii  without  the  need  of  anything  but  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  to  prodtice  fitiidhed  perfuiiies.  They  might  contain  a 
dozen  or  more  different  |ierfiime  jnaterials,  including  ^nthetics,  and 
sw^  imports  bow  eome  m  under  i)aragraph6  46  or  49  at  the  same 
rste  of  outy  that  the  sepao^tef  eonstituents  pay.  Now,  by  permitting 
that,  a  man  may  have  hife  perlfulneS  made  aoroad  and  employ  Frehcn 
taleoit,  or  Grerman,  or  Swiss,  talent.  He  can  bring  those  mixtures  in 
at  the  tftte  ef  duty  that  tht  American  maouf  aoturer  has  to  pav  on  the 
isepai-a^e  cor^tittimts.  Tht  identity  of  thesis  <sonfi^nents  is  orten  lost 
wnen  th^  arc  mixed.  TSo  man  can  analyze  tl^em  and  say  exactly  what 
iheir  eoc^ent  is.  Tom  can  pick  out  certain  constituents,  but  you  can 
not  tell  their  percentages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their  exact  yalue. 
I  miiAt  examine  tfifem  rtnd  be  inorallv  certain  thf«t  their  value  is, 
say  ISO  a  pound,  but  I. can  not  ^o  before  a  court  and  testify  that  I 
know  theid'  worth  is  $20  a  pauna  wd  not  $o  a  pound.  They  might 
be  imdervalued  and  you  eoukl  never  prove  it.  The  importation  of 
these  faiiitures  at  a  low  rate  of  dutv  is  unfair  to  American  manu- 
facturers  and  encourages  under vajuatioh  of-  imports. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  understood  youibo  say  that  you  wanted  to  revise  the 
tariff  antbe$id  imjpoitatiohs,  whether  they  aw  produced  here  or  not: 

Mr.  Ittne».  Whether  they  are  produced  here  6r  not.  That  was 
Sfli  on  all  of  the  articles  covered  usl  Sc^liedule  A.  I  had  reference  to 
Ae  aromatic  dusmicals,  such  as  ai*e  Uijed  in  perfume  manufacture. 

Mr.  SArKEv.  What  is  the  use  erf  profcecting  southing  which  is  hot 
produced  here  At  lill! 

Mr.  Itpn£b.  Most  of  ouv  ai^omatic  chejnica)^  can  l>e  produced  iv 
this  country. 

Mr.  Kainey.  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  put  a  tariff  on  so  as  to  protect 
a  future  industry? 

Mr:  IxTtfSR.  The  Amerieaa  ehftmiste  we  working  .on  this  all  the 
while,  and  thev  have  oeen  able  to  produce  spme  of  them  here^  btit 
they  nave  hot  roeh  lible  to  -ptoAniie  ehougfi.  Occasionally  a  new  oh^ 
is  (^ered  to  us. which  we  have. noi  heretofore  ha^  ,  ' 

Mr.  Rainet.  Therefore,  you  want  it  to  be  anticipatory  tariffi 

Mr.  Ittner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  HAiNEr.  Your  theory  Is  that  the  tariff  dUjg^Ht  to  represent  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  or  the  difference  in  the  prices 
bere  and  abroad^  is  that  yiour  theory  f 

Mr.  Ittkibr.  I  did  not  stat^  exaetiy  how  mufii. 

Mr.  JJainey.  I  know^  can  vou  state  what  it  oucht  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Ittnejl  It  ought  to  oe  enough  to  prote^.  We  are  going  to 
bay  knne  articles  abroad^  ev«i  thou^  we  have  to  pay  more  for  th6i& 
96r  fl<^e  dpeckil  reilfidn  we  may  m  compelled  to  buy  some  articles 
abroad  wluch  they  do  niake  h^dre.  But  we  wAiit  ptbtSction  on  thenf, 
nevertheless,  because  many  will  eventually  be  iDade  here.  ,;. 

Mh  Bai KBi*.  Xliftt  ratd  should  be  the  difference  between  ttie  cost 
of  production  here  and  the  cost  df  productioh  flbifoad  f  •  ^ 
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Mr.  Ittnijr.  As  near  «s  possible.        •        .  ' 

Mr.  Hainist.  Some  of  Ihese  articled  may  be  |>ro»dueed  here  dieaper 
than  they  can  be  produced  abroad  f 

Mr.  ItrwsR.  But  the  rste  ought  to  be  enacted ;  I  think  the  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  rate  that  will  be  satisf  aotory. 

BmiBF  or  CRSKiam  aitd  Tbcbmical  EhiFLOfrBBt'OF  the  Vawoxm  Ambricaii  Wokcb 

OF  T9B  Anxootb  Cbibis  Ca. 

I 

Gentlsken:  We,  the  undenmied  chemista  and  ted^cal  emplovM  in  die  T«rioin 
Americftn  works  of  the  Antoine  Ohiris  Co.»  mannfactoren  of  enentiil  oils  and  aroinalac 
chemicals,  have  the  honor  to  further  emphasize  the  following  reaaons  why  in  our 
opinion  the  infant  d<Hneatic  industry  with  which  we  have  cast  our  lot  should  receive 
a  reasonable  tari£F  protection  at  the  present  time. 

First.  In  refutation  of  the  rather  general  opinion  that  this  iiridustry  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  prodttction  of  nonessential  ceinmoditie&  we  would  respectfully  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  United  States  Fhannac^HBial,  National  Formulary^  and 
new  and  unofficial  remedies  approved  by  the  council  of  phannacv  and  chemiatry 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  valued  at  several  hundred  tnouaand  doOaia, 
were  manufiu^tured  in  the  }[ear  1920,  and  that  this  sum  constitutes  in  round  numben 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  business  for  the  same  period. 

while  it  is  true  that  these  products  are  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  toilet  preparations,  such  as  soaps,  dental  creams,  and  face  lotions  and  oint- 
ments, their  well  proved  antiseptic  value  actually  places  them  in  the  claas  of  pcac- 
tical  necessities.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  pcraon  of  the  total  output  enters  the 
manufacture  of  disinfectants,  insecticides,  and  food  and  drink  flavoo. 

In  the  emeigency  of  war  and  epidemic,  this  busineflB  was  classed  as  an  esaential 
industrv,  why,  because  it  was  equipped  to  turn  out  finished  products  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  ailments  and  sufifering,  and  the  equipment  has  not  been  changed  eatcept 
to  increase  it  to  cope  with  like  future  continMncies. 

Second.  Shortlv  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  interrupted  transpartatioa 
and  finally  complete  severance  of  trade  with  the  main  source  of  supply  put  a  BiUjp  to 
importations  of  a  Ime  of  commodities  which  had  become,  through  usage  at  leaaL  of 
immense  practical  importance  to  the  continuation  of  sevml  Unes  of  well  ortablisned 
domestic  business.  In  the  emezgency  thus  created  and  at  the  earnest  sdicitatioo  of  the 
afore-mentioned  dependent  industries,  the  Antoine  Chilis  Qo,  decided  to  enter  domearic 
manufacture.  In  tne  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  developed  tb$t  its  main  asset  was 
the, nerve  to  attempt  the  seemingly  impossible,  for  the  mantl^ture  of  essential  oils 
and  aromatic  chemicals  in  this  country  was  inauguiated  under  llie  niost  tryhig  condi- 
tions imaginable. 

1.  American  chemists  lacked  the  necessary  special  trainiog./ 

2.  Tney  had  very  little  guidance  except  the  patent  literature^  Which  was  vague  and 
intentionally  misleading. 

^   3.  Outlined  processes  called  f6r  raw  materials  and  equipment  of  fcxneign  make  or 

design. 

.    4,  Existing  stocks  of  finished  products  were  exhausted  without  thought  of  reTainin^ 

type  samples  for  future  comparison.  ^  , 

5.  Raw  materials  were  dtBScuIt  to  obtain  and  in  many  instances  had  fint  to  be 
prepared.  *  ' 

6.  Exhaustive  experimental  work  had  to  be  undertaken, 

7.  Long  delays  incident  to  the  granting  of  permits  to  construct  or  purchaae  the 
necessary  installations  were  experienced. 

8.  Finally,  there  almost  invariably  followed  a  record  o!  fatlu^  fd  produce  an  accept- 
able product,  which  meant,  of  course,  experUnentirf  reinvestigation  of  the  pvoblm 
at  hand,  redesign  and  reconstruction  of  the  equipmentand  a  repetition  of  tho  attendant 
delays. 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  the  company  we  repre- 
sent has  built  and  completely  equipped  three  permanent  factories,  that  are  our  pnde 
and  should  be  considered  an  asset  to  the  country*  It  has  employed  and  nrainad  a 
ataff  oC  skilled  factpry  worked  wheae  real' stock  in  lrad(»>at  the^pcesaaft  time  ia  tha^ 
knowledge  of  this  particular  line  of  business.  It  has  enlisted  the  services  of  2t)  chemisti 
drawn  from  nearly  a8  many  American  colle^  4nd  universities,  mep  who  have  been 
tpecially  trained  bv  experience  since  entennj^  their  present  empl03^ent. 

It  has  established  research  labotatoriea  and  is  actively  engagadin  further  devel^ung 
the  industry  to  a  po)nt  of  greater  uaefulness  and  importance. 


*  Wi ««  firily  mnM  of  tiM  iBlMvtMUM  of  aMMidi^  ti^ 

•■d  are  paying  «>  ■wch  «ktbiitioA  to  IUb  fMint  ttel  oar  pfodoeti  iro  baing  recogniflad 
«t  taat  mcpuX  sad  in  sone  cans  auparior  to  plowar  piodueta  of  f oraign  maka,  and  it 
k  a  feature  which  flhoiUd  not  be  iaoificad  in  any  evaBt.  > 

Other  thinga  beug  equal,  the  eole  strength  of  foveign  competition  is  due  to  its 
aciartlfic  onaoisataon  and  long  trained  peiaonnel. 

n»  intorlaelBg  utilisatioii  of  by->prodnctB  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
f^iemlral  indnatry  will  make  for  supremacy  even  at  nonnai  tatea  of  eadiange,  of  whidi 
•a  mncfa  has  been  said  and  wiitten,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  tiist  the  inluit  industiy 
maat  be  conaidered  as  a  whole  in  order  to  be  made  effective. 

'Hie  coal*tar  by-product  industry  and  all  its  dependent  branches,  whether  dye, 
monition,  pharmaceutical,  or  arcmiatic  chemicals  tor  other  legitimate  purposes  are 
key  industries  on  the  same  chain,  and  a  ''Chain  isjust  as  strong  as  its  wedceat  link.'' 
Any  reaaooable  protection  for  a  domestic  dyestuft  industry,  for  example,  wtfl  not 
avail  imlesB  there  exists  an  outlet  for  its  by-products. 

The  manufacturer  of  aromatic  chemicals  for  the  soap,  flavoring  extract,  drug,  and 
other  Minted  trades  is  a  consumer  of  such  by'^products.  Furthermore,  the  same  coal- 
tar  primaries  and  intetmediatei  are  used  in  all  the  lines  of  manufacture  ennmsntad 
and  anything  which  favors  quantitr  production,  which  ia  the  keynote  of  Americati 
auurafactmiog  supremlMry  in  other  nelds,  wamnts  isarnest  oonaideration  at  thia  time. 

All  of  this  &B,  no  doubt,  cost  money,  and  lots  of  it,  and  the  industry  is  now  lafMiriag 
under  the  handicap  of  a  Mudenseme  overhead.  It  has  yet  to  write  off  thiB  ooat  of  die 
misCakea  that  were  atiade.  It  is  strugling  to  consolidate  its  immature  efforts  to  eaCalv 
UA  a  domestic  industry  oii  a  sure  and  firm  foundation. 

We  are  continuing  to  manufocture,  fullv  believing  that  sanity  will  prevail,  and 
that  thoee  who  hold  the  future  welfare  on  this  new  American  industry,  wul  cope  with 
the  situation  by  suitable  legislation,  for  without  this  temporary  aasistance  alt  efforts 
thus  far  exjpended  will  have  been  in  vain,  and  there  will  be  a  reversion  to  the  point 
of  start,  which  was  absolute  depeodence  upon  foreign  countries,  now  friends  but  our 
enemies  of  yesterday  and  perhaps  of  to-morrow,  for  the  very  commodities  vrtddk 
make  for  national  strength  in  both  peace  and  war. 

Third.  Finally,  not  as  diemicai  employees  of  any  particular  indujstry,  but  aa 
expcments  of  the  cause  of  education  in  general  and  scientific  training  in  particular 
do  we  make  our  strongest  appeal. 

We  have  been  aflUiated  with  buisiness  long  enough  to  have  been 'relieved  of  at  least 
some  of  tile  theories  which  we  oonaidered  our  main  stock  in  trade  and  to  see  and  feel 
the  dependence  of  indilstry  on  scientific  control  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  torm. 

It  has  been  boldly  claimed  that  the  war  resulted  in  some  good,  in  that  it  fostered  a 
rapid  growth  of  domestic  manufacture  through  temporary  removal  of  foreisn  compe* 
tition.  TMs  in  itself  iM  a  ndher  empty  honor.  The  real  benefit  lies  in  the  dfect  u^n 
our  present  and  future  national  thought  and  action  of  which  the  war  and  its  resulting 
industrial  activity  was  the  unconscious  cause.  We  would  like  to  maintain  the  advan* 
tage  thus  inadvertently  thrust  upon  us,  not  by  destruction  of  competitian  by  unlaif 
means,  but  through  indisputed  power  of  native  ability  aokl  exerdse  of  talent  rightly 
directed. 

Our  venture  into  the  tinknown  field  of  applied  chemistry  has  been  sucoessful.  Th« 
premiae,  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  aone,  was  correct.  The  result,  namrty,  the 
dexiionetrated  abiH ty  to  succeed  in  a  new  field  of  achievement  is  satisfactory  in  both 
yield  and  quality,  but  as  is  oftentimes  the  case  the  by-products  contain  the  germ  of 
greatest  ultimate  success.  The  experiment  has  only  passed  the  laboratory  st^ge;  if 
now  needs  developing  to  bring  out  all  its  latent  possibiatieB  and  make  ft  a  permanent 


Consider  one  of  the  many  undeveloped  by-products  of  this  interestina  experiment/ 
nam^y,  tiie  awakening  of  the  American  youth  to  the  practical  value  of  hi^er  edu^ 
cation.  Nothing  has  so  popularized  the  desire  for  eduoation  as  our  recent  activity 
*aloag  all  lines  ofchemical  manufacture. 

Young  men  who  have  had  no  aml^tion  other  than  to  remain  common  laborers, 
have  had  theiir  eyes  opened  to  the  great  poftifailities  of  further  sehooliaff.  Scores  of 
young  men  w}k>  heretofore  considtfed  a  common  school  education  euffloient  for  their 
mture  needs  are  now  eiirolled  in  the  night  schools  of  the  doilntry,  puramng  courses  ol 
study  in  preparation  for  more  responsiDie  positions  or  for  ooHm  entmnoe,  meantime 
wiAf^^iwin^  their  day  emi^oyment  to  help  deifray  expenses.  Wnat  is  more  commend- 
able  on  their  part  or  more  preenant  with  possibilities  for  more  efficient  aotion  in  the 
material  sense,  and  for  more  wnolesome  living  in  the  higher  sense. 

Consider,  also,  the  impetus  which  has  reeuUed  in  filling  our  collq^es  and  universi 
ties,  particularly  the  scientific  courses  of  instruction  to  overflowing  with  serious. 
miiMled  men  and  women  who  are  there  for  the  definite  purpose  of  fitting  themselvel 
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4ktf  4^tei  ^Mb  (A  hmU^mIb.  TliiNif nfifire;  Aim  ^mi  Mid  te  ite  flfMtfi  floiig  to 
floliege  beGaiKB  it  wm  eoiMBiered  Um  pra|Mr  tiodng  tedd^  inft  iiifn  othirtnne  pvK^oat* 
leeB-miariiBr.  TangB  ii»«e diBiiged.  We  «jne  iiov .living  i» an  iadiiiftEiid  flc%  «M.  Ite 
spirit  of  industry  has  penetrnlM  our  IiaUb  xd  Ifitraiiig/ 

OoiMdder  iha  j^foot,  ol  thaa»  ydqng  nea  aal  wenien  -laaying  *bo  rtojiroonii  and 
laboratory,  two,  four  or  six  years  hince  onfy  to  find  tbait  than;  of^iwltinities  iatmrntHi' 
'isKtitm  have  iM^n  very  mvaii  rednedd  or  no  langer  ezistea*.  '  W^tpeA  fota  #K|)«wk€« 
Mxm  we  say  that  gres^aiciiiieet  hav»  beennd  are  beia^inade  byipareiiltf  ilvpiillia 
tidditioiial  edneatiaa  ttiay  he  obtaiiaed.  Biidh  buildiBg  far  thtefalnie  moiw^  ft4oaig 
period  of  outgo  with  no inimediMie istams  aad  it iit  fffficuH  to  anaMtve  oi  kmope 
didastinus^^ect  onoa^  aaAional  pri^B  lAid  indinaliQB  to  '*ft)UflW  thuMi^"  tte»  to 
fiermit  this^sdjence  fdafadad'  industfy  to  d^iaie  lor  ihe  satoa^f  a  BfeUe  eA^wai^SDicBl 
At  the  tisie  of  itisi  gBsateabnead. 

'  Tlitea  s^f^it^  our  kistitutiQJw  of  leaning  have  b^ea  aWajEeDed-  to  tl^e  impofiam^e  M 
emphasizmg  the  practical  phasesf of  teienoe.  .CouMM  in  appUed  ^h^aiiHry  have  Metm 
iinitalled  atid  iastnicfioii  DDeiad  by  men  who  have  been  oonnected  with  "^rm  activitieB 
-bere  or  abroid.  Tjtc^'have  taleen  advanced  woffc  <«i  iha  induelni^  ^rihg.hipae,  ao  to 
teiBBk,  and  have  retuiaed  1»  thait  ped^feogic  dnttee  jbeUer  Quipped  than  ever  to  mate 
their  coniaes  of  inetiii^tiDn'olriM  pjNKalaLcftl  value. 
.'  inthe{>aBtithA0beeBfo«ndiinpq9Bibleto.findreeQntg]^^ 

graining  m  edence.  ^  4^11  had  to  serve  an  a|)prentioasfaEip  in  the  ^e  of  work  eelected, 
4v9i^re  tor  a  period  varsring  with  the  individual  tbey  were  aoc  e^ipeiise  regiAUelB  of 
entrance  remuneration.  Thn  coikiiAion  har  retarded  our  ind^ebial  progieea  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  and  the  prb^Jeots  of  its  alleviation  can  not  be  teo.ttioiiigly 
iBBlphasiaied:.  Borne  of  us  otn  remember  when  the:  diMsi^ome  and  laboratoiiee  el  our 
leading  universitiee  had  a  decidedly.  fCn^ign  attaeaphere.  Itie  professoie  ancl  in- 
tftnictois  were  German  trained;  Ihe  lessobs  were  drawn  from  German  texts:  eixi  gSSL 
the  chemieai-  and  phyiaical  apparatus,  anitlytieil  reagents,  und  Pigani^  .cammetdlB 
were. of  Qennah  mi^.  .  We.were  taught,  unoonsdously,  it  is  true,  that  afi  p^tebiitig 
A)  science  that  was  worth  while  came  from  Gertnanv,  iiiA  that  Gafmmiy'Wae  the  onljr 
place  to  finish  a  scientic  education .  iiut  happily  those  dayti  are  past.  Thanks  to  1S^ 
90lt  we  have  caeeived  'ire  can  now;  at  least,  manufalAure  scienimc  tnining  f(t  hoine. 
jkhd  it  is  to  our  higher  institittions  of  leaiuiDg,  now  thoaMwghly  aHve  to  Uie  situatioi^ 
that  industry  must  look  for  the  determination  of  fundunental  facte,  the  development 
of  theories,  and  the  eatiblistenent  of  general  principles. 

We  brieve  that  American  manulaetureie  haVe  -oame  iiftto  full  realiration  of  the 
value  of  thorough  aciendfic  control  pt  tbeiroperatMHis  aad  that  by  pacing  them  on  a 
atiictly  Bcientinc  basb  they  can  bvtintually  oeeu]^  an  in^Bpendent  position  with 
respect  to  f<»!0lgn  competition. 

A  good  indibation  ef  the  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  forces  who  employ 
demists  aAd.tiiose  w)K>  trasfi  thein  is  tfa6  incrhaasd  tippfOpHbtiw  <K  ft  ode  to  create 
acholarships  and  fdkiWBhipto  at  leading  coUeges  tod  univ^tiea  Uv  <he  purpose  cf 
ekieom-^^Lng  advanced  students  to  continue  the  study  of  advice.  To  pur  miad  ihia 
10  the  meet  ini|»ortaBt  sing^  step  toward  advaneing  the  caus^  ef  scioitire  educatioff 
and  its  application  to  industry  in  America  to-day,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
pdflBibl^  iaeans.  It  Will  reeoltt  if  eohtimmd  aim  generally  adoptedg  in  bringis^  the 
nest  seiealific  thought  to  bear,  on  isduatiiai  prefolema,  the  ettrfi^ting  ol  the  really 
big  scientific  men  of  the  cottntry  to  whom  ho  eiher  indiieem«it  to  goncem.  thene^  vqo 
Vould  appeal.  It  enlista'theattention of  selected  stdvanced  smdeats,  who  haveehowB 
proficiency  in  sdekic^  or  a  epedal  ^titude  for  research  work.  It  enables  them  to 
anrott  lor«n  advtmced  decree  \xi  Bcienee  at  a  critical  period  ef  their  eollcge  ooime 
when  private  funds  are  usually  exhausted  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  eefitk 
^mploirment  only  parliaBy  pr^Nu>6d,  txiii  it  makes  p^eviaiKm  i^  th^  future  of  the 
Hsty  daes  of  hei|»  which  indnstiy  is  se^dng  and  must  have,  in  the  |)eaoe-time  cmn* 
nmrcial  figjit,  whieh  is  sure  to  be  wiged. 

Any  encouragement  at  this  time  will  tend  to  JEjurthfr  amalflf^nate  sdeaee  and  indua^ 
try  in  thia  oountKy^  aeaadly  liddng  i^  the  Mrtk  and  <a|ty  ciiseot9n«ament  wiU  retult 
In  a  diaeontiaiiiitfeidn  of  ibs  mOat  etrtaiin  means  of  entr^kchiw  our  i^du^trial  poeitiQiir 
:  (^emioai  research  M  beM  ift  slow  and  Ume  c^nsuminKi.^S  induetvy  is  notoiionsiy 
impatisitt «f reBolts,  butitsbould  beremembered  th»t  1,^1  is  tbe  filti9th  anniversary 
eltbefottndtngefijier«Mk^'apolMioalj$ad  ecDi|o{nie  atmeture,  apd  we  tre  imwiHing 
t0  oeaeede  that  her  ec^ntific  ability  p«  teapita  is  i^y  hacjber  tha»  ours. 


0C9Binius  Af.       :  t6B 


whereby  ttie^iaoiietoMieidy  ^en  flhould  sot  heiaUowed  lo.kwe  lUsionkeiitiuif. . 

0»  P.  Ridunond,  dirdbtor  of  iwafdi,  Uidv«Ai^  <4  Mk^ligasi,  1900; 
ffilDii  H.  Sawyer,  OoluiBbia  XJuii/enatf,  1879;  W.  J.  Sisely,  lUniTwivifey 
of  l|ie)dgtti>  1912;  JcAdi  H.  lioatgoaMiy,  Oonwll  tJMivttBity,  I^IZ: 
C.  A.  Swan,  PraU  IfiaiUute,  1906;  M.  SzanutoMd,  Uiifelvenil?r  cl 
BerUs,  1S92;  C.  T.  Ho,  Uidv9i«i^  ol  Mich%Bti,  1917;  Fnoik  TiJbot^ 
New  York  Univemty,  1917;  6.  F.  Kobina,  Rutgefs;  1914;  0.  T.  Tbbmp- 
SOB,  RiMffen,  19aft;  Ivan  H.Bodd,< Cornell  Unmiki^,  1917;  Ray  A. 
MorriB,  Omod  StfU^e  College;  1930;  Jofin  C.  Edwanfa,  ComeU  VtA- 
ven&ty,  1920;  Earle  H.  Mone,  ViAvi8tmty  of  Maine,  1916;  Arthur  W. 
Hiiidge,  Jr.,  MaaBftchtwette  Institute  :of  Technology,  1M4;  0.  Gonion 
8itiitib,  RiitgMB,  1909;  G.  W.  Geig^r,  fiarwd  Univendty,  1908:  Frank 
Woodworth,  Yale,  1904;  R.  B.  Hank,  Pratt  Inatitute,  1912;  E.  Ftitacher, 
XJnfvvMty  «(f  J^fM,  189S.       ' 
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Lemon,  orange,  and  beigamot  esaential  oils  are  by-producta  of  the  citrus  fruit  Indus- 
Hyand  ue  uMd  in  Ibirohn^  extMCts,  peiluineB,  saa  medicinfll  fyreparmfuHis.  They 
aw  thanAoie  mw  materiftki  neciesiary  t»  imporint  Ailiaicaai  iadiistrieB.  Both  tluB 
ails  of  leliMin  and  foef^iuc^,  as  tibere  ma  no  prodneden  in  this  coioatry,  which  is  tnie 
for  bmtandt  and  almost  as  true  of  lemon  oil  eren  at  the  piw^nt  time,  were  on  the  free 
Hnt  tBlthe  laet  tariff  rsviafien,  when  a  duty  of  10 'per  dent  was  asseBsed  on  lemon  dil 
and  «f  80  per  c^t  on  hei^^ianot  oil  -for  reven(ke  purpoees.  *  A  duty  of  25  per  cenL 
«Mch  had  oeMi  levied  on  orange  oil  prior  to  the  last  tariff  i^eyieioh  and  had  reduced 
«an«d  Impertations  of  taetoly  20,000  pounds,  th^  defeating 'l&e  purpose  ol  revenue, 
for  none  was  th^  as  even  now  very  little  i^  produced  in  this  country,  was  reduced  to 
the  more  reasonable  rate  of  10  per  cent,  so  as  to  make  it,  instead  of  a  prohibitive,  a 
Yertnne  yielding  rate. 

The  suppljjr  of  these  oils  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Italy,  from  which /owing  ib 
iacnassd  coiMBiption,  a  yeari^  average  of  615,222  pounds  iof  lemon  nil  has  been 
imported  under  the  present  iltte  tn  the  last  seven  fiscal  yeais,  against  a  yearly  .avenge 
tf  412,540  pounds  IB  th#  period  o<  fiscal  yeaes  1901^1913;  282;d40  pounds  (including 
Mail  siuipaee  lioin  tfao  West  indies)  of  oiangeoii  veto  s^etred  in  nie  fiscal  year  1090 
under  the  10  per  cent  sate,  ligttnst  <mly  79,797  pounds  in  fiscal  3Fear  I^IB -wnder  the 
25  per  cent  dufy;  aiid  '92,706  ponndsof  beigamot  oil  were  supplied  in  fiscal  year  1920 
ommaied  to  64,i5d  pounds  in  fiscal  year  lOlS. 

Although  Oallforata,  which  is  i  citrus  fmit  «owin|r  fitato,  has  lately  eiltered  tJie 
field  of  MEOon  and  dnoige  oil  p^odai&tionj  thedoinestu;  output  is  still  fimited  and  is 
kt  from  saffirient  to  snpply  the  increasmg' demand  of  Asnerican  manufacttinem  for 
thise  oils.  The  entife  production  of  lemon  oil  in  Calafomia  was  e^imatad  in  1019  at 
on^  about  iO,€00  polmd^  or  scaiirely  ItO  ftr  cent  e£  otir  requkcfatents.  No  igines 
tve  available  for  oian^  oil,  Hieoatpat  of  which  is  prcsumahiy  faf  less,  as  the  byprsdncts 
iodustry,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  extraction  of  easential  oil,  is  more  identened*  witit 
Inaon  thaii  orafifpe  tails,' it  beinp  in  tio  lomer  case  associated  with  tbe  ftfodiiction  of 
citiateol*'  -  '   • 


In  191^  about  ^^^itP^  tons, of  lemon  culls  were  crushed  in  Calif omia.  but  even  allow- 
^  for  ooUnb  uxe-jir^nt  amount,  wbe^a  the  arei^  of  Qot  yet  beaxihg  lemon  trees  shall 
fcave  come  Iftto  production  which  ^11  .require  inany  years,  California  couW  never 
aipply  more  than  20  per  cent  of  .the  lemon  oil  rt<juiremeift8  of  the  tJnited  ^at'es,  for> 
U)  quote  from  United  States  Tariff  Commission  Kepoh  No.  13j.^^i|>  t^alifornia  the  cul- 
tural methods  in  lemon  groves  are  superior  to  those  generally  used  in  Sicily  and  the 
proportion  of  culls  is  therefore  much  less  than  In  Sicify.  Although  the  proportion 
)f  calisis  vwnAlB,  H'mmf  i)o?rda0bly'«irtimalS0d^ot  Ifi  per  o^nt  in  CsliifQfaia,.  agtinst 
tt  (0  50  per  cent  id  Bkal^. "  And  we'lesm  fuhfaer  from  the  son^  source  thiMt  ''iba 
ftoiiaa  ustluid  of  setviaein if  tie  peel  imd  pressmg  out  lite  oil  by  hand  is  tait  used  A 
Oatifomia  becaRiie  m  tbe  in^fam  Adtefeican  naMs.  In  €alililiBia  tho  Whtdnr  M$ 
polp  is  put  through  a  nuurhioB  which  tiiorongbly^fahfeds  it^  «bd  4jio  pulp  than  passes 
to  a  51tar  preoLwidi  /i^lds  an^emulsicm  lOf  juice  and  oil.  This  emulsion  dieo 
wrougft  k co^Cmugiil j^pa/ator.whicn  ifepahife  fne'Ml from; the  juice.'   Aflthjp  s 


separa- 
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liori  of  oil  Mid  juice  by  tbfts  method  f*'A<yt  peHect,  th^  oit4r»ctioa  muflk  be  disCflled  to 
secure  the  lemon  oil. '  The  oil  obtained  in  thie  way  ia  not  chemioBlly  identical  with 
the  hand-preaeed  oil  and  brings  a  lower  price,  since  it  is  inferior  in  flavor.  ** 

This  we  have  ateted  to  show  that  the  imported  oil  both  of  lemon  and  ocBnge,  by 
reaaoQ  of  its  extraction  by  hand  which  is  eswntial  to  secure  the  standard  of  quali^ 
^required  b^  law  tot  its  admisslea  into  this  t^oumtiy,  will  always  represent  a  higher  coat 
of  production  tlian  the  California  product,  eztraoted  by  machinery  or  distillation, 
mui  the  present  supply  of  which  could  not  cover  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  leqnire- 
mentJi  of  this  cxmntry. 

As  the  increased  consumption  of  soft  drinks,  through  the  enactment  of  pr^vibitiim, 
will  call  in  future  for  a  greater' demand  of  both  lemon  and  orange  oil  conditioaB  are 
per  se  apt  to  insure  a  profitable  nuwket  to  the  output  of  domestic  citrus  fruit  oancntial 
oils  without  imposing  upon  the  manufacturers  in  need  of  these  raw  materials  the  hard- 
ahip  of  rates  higher  than  the  present  which  are  ample  both  for  the  purpoee  of  protec- 
^on  and  revenue. 

This  chamber  believes  that  sufficient  argument  has  been  made  to  show  ttie^  advisa- 
bility, to  which  it  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee,  of 
maintaining  unchanged  the  present  rateax)!  lO^r  cent  on  both  oils  of  lemon  and  orange 
and  of  20  per  cent  on  the  oil  of  bergamot. 


Brief  op  Ambrican  Aromatic  Chemical  Assooiahok. 

Our  association  represents  a  branch  of  the  organic  chemical  Industry,  which,  like 
other  branches  of  the  synthetic  aromatic  chemical  industry^  resBiined  <iuite  tiiKle- 
vdoped  in  the  United  States  up  to  1916.  During  the  war  a  ^re^t  many  i^ants,  doe  to 
necesnty.  have  been  started  in  this  country.  Our  indofltry  is  baeed  on  the  ■synthesis 
of  aromatic  omnic  chemical  bodies  from  natural  or  ooal-tar  bases  and  ccmatitutes, 
according  to  acknowledged  authorities,  the  highest  deveiopment  in  organic  ohemiiitry. 
Its  development  depends  on  the  employment  of  higiily  tndiied  research  and  pUut 
chemists  and  speciahzed  and  skilled  laoor.  For  the  purpoee  of  tariff  conaideratioii,  the 
products  of  our  manufacture  could  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  sources  of 
their  origin  into  three  classesi 

(a)  Synthetic  odoriferous  aromatic  chemical  bodies  obtained  directly  or  indif«ctiy 
from  coal  tar. 

ih)  Synthetic  organic  aromatic  odoriferous  chemical  bodies  obtMBsd  directly  or 
inoirectl V  from  volatile  chIs  or  other  natural  or  chemical  bodies. 

(c)  Volatile  (essential)  oils  obtdned  by  diatillation  of  vMetable  bodies,  such  tus  the 
whole  aromatic  plants  and  plant  parts,  as  leaves,  stems,  ilowen,  roots,  wood,  bftrks, 
Tesins,  oleoresins,  balsamic  leains,  gum  resins,  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

In  amplifying  class  (a),  which  embfaces  odoriferous  cheluieal  bodies  <Urectly  or 
indirectly  obtained  from  coal-tar  bases,  wte  wish  to  state  in  explanation  that  theae  baaee 
employed  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  other  allied  coal-tar  chemical  induetribes,  suc^ 
as  dyestuif  making,  drug  manufacturers, .  photographic  materials,  synthetic  tanning 
materials,  insulating  materials,  artifik^l  leather,  artificial  rubber,  synthetic  reatns, 
and  all  similar  industries.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  industry  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  coal-tar  .industry,  playing  its  WMe  of  contributing  important  products  and 
which  a  self-contained  American  coal-tar  and  organic  diemiod  industry  would  be 
incomplete. 

In  view  <3ff  the  a1x>ve  explanation  we  would  rentectfuUy  suggest  that  the  tarilf 
classification  embracing  this  class  of  products  coula  be  worded  as  fc^ws: 

Paragraph  — .  Benzyl  benzoate,  benzyl  acetate,  methyl  salicylate,  diphenjrl 
oxide,  roumarin,  phenyl  acetic  aldehyae,  and  all  other  odoriferous  aromatic 
chemical  oodies  or  cleri^'ative8  thereof  when  obtained,  derived,  or  manufiEu^tured, 
in  whole  or  in  pwrt,  from  any  of  the  plroducts  provided  for  in  groups  I  and  II, 
Title  V,  "dyestuffs,"  act  of  September  8, 1916;  all  the  foregoing,  provided  they 
are  not  mixed  nor  compoundecf. 

Bill  H*.  R.  8078.  which  has  passed  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  embraces  <mly  a 
portion  of  the  products  manufactured  by  our  industry.  It  should  include  our  branch 
in  its  entiretv  to  be  repreeentattve  of  a  self-contained  coal-tar  ehemical  indiiatary, 
which  no  dou\>t  was  the  original  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  btlL 

For  tariff  purposes  class  (o>  ceaid  he>  wonied.aa  Mlowa: 

Paragraph  — .  HeHotropin,  geraniol,  and  its  esters  and  other  derivativei, 
rhodinol  and  its  esters  and  other  aeriviitives,  santalol,  octyl,  nonyl,  and  other 


«Idehy<4e»,'ieiviiiMl,  eugenol,  methyl  mmiMtol,  vtmilliiiv  ionoiie,  misic  udd  mod 
all  other  odorifeioug  orpaAe  chonicar  }xi&B,  by  whatever  name  known,  obtained 
directly  or  indueetly  fiom  tt>1atile  oils  or  from  other  natural  or  chemical  eouicee; 
all  the  foregoing,  provided  th<fty  are  not  mixed  «of'  ooMipoimded,  45  per  ceist 

id  valorem. 

,  ,  .  .  • 

At  i^^lhe  jMTodaction  of  other  hi|^-nriced  ozganic  chemicalii  the  item  of  labor  coet 
enters  praminentljr  in  oni  induetry,  tneee  products  are  produced  only  in,  email  quan- 
Citiea,  eo  the  ouaht^r  of  the  labor  emnloyed  miist  be  oi  the  highest,  therefore  more 
costly.  TogeUier  with  thia  it  ehoulq  be  understood  that  to  make  1  pound  of  our 
fimahed  products  of  this  class  it  UBuaUy  requires  2  to  3  pounds  and  frequently  up- 
wird  to  lOpounds  of  raw  materials.        ' 

For  tariff  purposes  class  (c)  could  be  worded  as  follows; 

Volatile  (essential)  oils  distilled  in  the  United  Statee  from  ambrette  seeds, 
amyris,  angelica,  bay  leaves,  birch,  calamus,  cardamon,  cedar  leaf,  cedarwood, 
celery  aeed,  doves^' copaiba,  cubeb  berriesv  erigeront  gin^,  guaiac  wood,  hemr 
lock,  juniper  hemes,  mustard,  nutmegs,  olibanum«  oms;'  paisley,  patchooiy 
leaves,  peimyroya],  pept>OT,  pe|ypermlKt,  pern  balsam,  pimento  hemes,  nine, 
sandalwood,  saaaafrBS,  snake  root,  epeamint,  apruce,  styrax,  tansy,  tolu  babanu 
vetivert  Indian,  wintergrton,  wonnseed,  wormwood;  aU  tba  foregoing,  provided 
they  are  not  itaixed  nor  compounded,  30  per  cent  ad  ^valorem. 

To  simplify  tariff  classification  of  the  act  of  1913  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  paragraphs  46  and  49  of  that  act  be  combined  into  one,  as  these  products  kre  not 
iDaoufiurturea  in  the  United  Stat^,  and  are  .used  chiefly  lis  basic  raw  materials  for 
Cbe  manufactiu^  of  soaps,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  drugs,  and  in  many  instances  act  as 
nw  materials  for  our  own  mdustry^  and  we  suggest  that  it  be  worded  as  follows: 

Enfletirage  greases  and  floral  essences  or  floral  oils  or  floial  ccmcretes  and  aQ 
natural  odoriferous  products  manufactuied  from  flowen  by  whtitever  method, 
provided  they  are  not  mixed  nor  compounded^  nor  fortified.  Oils  distilled  and 
essential,  orange  and  lemon,  amber,  anise,  bergamot,  caraway,  cassia,  geranium^ 
lavender,  citronella,  demongrass,  neroli  or  oiange  flower,  attar  of  roses,  rosemary, 
thyme,  ylan^  yl^ng,  all  the  forej^oing  and  ail  other  distilled,  essential  (volatile] 
oils  not  specialty  provided  for  m  paragiaph  — ,  provided  they  are  not  mixed 
nor  oonapomided,  —  per  cent  ad  valorem;  aH  animal  products  sud)  as  ambergris, 
ciyette,  castoreum,  musk  (in  pods),  all  the  foregoii\g,  provided  they  are  not 
mixed  nor  compoUinded.  —  per  cent  ad  i^alorem. 

Our  industry  is  naturally  interested  in  proper  protection  for  the  iiuUistries  cod- 
wuning  our  products.  We  are  particularly  intereetefl  in  an  equitable  protnction 
of  the  raw  materials  enumerated  and  referred  to  above.  Wc  are,  however,  mindful 
of  the  possibilities  of  meeting  with  unfair  com]^tition  should  any  of  these  products 
enter  our  ports  mixed  or  compounded,  for  a  fair  and  accurate  valuation  can  not  be 
iBcertained  on  such  niixtures,  and  unless  such  arc  classified  as  perfumes  not  con- 
taining alcohol,  their  entrance  under  the  classification  as  raw  materials  will  work 
ss  a  hardship)  to  our  industry,  and  in  our  opinion  will  work  an  equally  or  greater 
oardahip  on  industries  consuining  our  materials. 

Afl  mixtures  compounded  from  synthetic  odoriferous  aromatic  chemical  bodies 
obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from  cool  tar  as  embraced  by  class  (o)  of  this  act;  all 
inixtures  of  synthetic  organic  aromatic  odoriferous  chemical^bodice  obtained  directly 
or  indirectly  from  volatile  oils  or  other  natural  or  chemicsJ  bodies  embraced  by 
dsaa  (6)  of  this  act;  all  mixtures  of  volatile  (essential)  oils  obtained  by  distillation  of 
vegetable  bodies  such  as  the  whole  plants  or  of  plant  parts  as  embraced  by  class  (c) 
of  this  act;  all  ndxturesof  enfleurage  creases  and  floral  concretes  and  natiuul  odor- 
iferous products  manufactured  from  flowers  by  whatever  method,  or  mixtures  of 
theae  with  synthetic  odoriferous  aromatic  bodies  obtained  directly  or  indirectly 
horn  coal  tar  or  mixtures  of  the  floral  products  with  synthetic  oi^ganic  chemical 
bodiea  obtained  from  natiual  products  or  mixtures  of  the  floral  products  with  volatile 
(esaential)  oils,  and  any  two  or  more  bodies  belonging  to  any  one  class  when  mixed 
together  or  when  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  either  the  classes 
(«).  (^),  (c),  or  (cf)  erf  tjxis  act,  shall  be  conadered  as  compounded  nuxtures  and  classified 
tt  fimahed  perfumes,  whether  or  not  they  contain  aloohol,  and  accorded  the  same 
»te  of  duty  of  —  per  cent. ad  valorem. 

We  respectfidly  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Martin  H.  Ittner,. chief 
chemist  of  Colgate  &  Co.,  manufacturing  perfutoerB.  liiade  before  your  honorable 
committee  on  January  8.  In  speaking  of  these  compounds,  Dr.  Ittner  said,  regarding 
these  nuxtures: 


MB  OBNEBMi  ixma  •bbvisioh, 

1  «iU  iaU  YOU  Why,  bQeMmAn  tli«qtaiteJiiiiJd«inmM4o.«iHr«Mrimt^^ 
sBfltewse,  the  fltoentiy  nik  m  nibili^eeB  «fakh  «m  wbrtuatai-^faNBi,  mMbtttid  •mpcw, 

great  many  of  those  thinge  which  are  extractSi  and  which  are  contained  in  iteC  list, 
ipt  by  name^  hut  as  compoundB,  but  vhen  you  ^e  p^uma  material  and  tKen 
klend  tnem,  you  n&ht  have  to  add. one  (]^fwo'fbh]^;wy<^ltamf^  Md  a 

toeen,  or  It. may  06titain  a  laige  number  of  i^thet^,  irhiA,  m^lb^  cAi  cil'flie 
mportB  vrlll  lie  placed  accorduig  to  paragn^h  46  c/r  49,  faid  they  in»y  lie  Ji^iI^llKd 
under  the  same  rate  oi  duty  that  the  sepaiatx)  cohiStituerrts  have  to  p^y.  Jjitf^,  \a 
permitting  that,  a  man  may  ha\'e  his  perftiiiaes  tnide  abMad  aAd  em]t>Ic^  'tana 
talent,  or  German,  or  Swis  talent.  He  can  bring  tboee  in  i^t  the  imte  id  dotv  ihst 
the  American  manufacturer  hte  to  pay  oh  'tb6  separate  coiMtitueuts.  l%e  identity 
ef  these  articieB  is  leet<9rli0ft  they  tie  iv(i2«d. ' 

"No  inao  can  aiialyze  Ahedi  aiid<eay  esectly  what  the  eonteat  ia.*  You  o$m  pick 
eut  certain  ceDstttuents,  h\A  rofl  ca»  jMi  iell  what  pegBPnf^gWi  Mkd  it  as  ieapoMible 
to  tell  their  exact  vaiue. 

''I  migiit  ejmnaiam  iham  and  be  morally  eaiiatfi  thai  their  value  ie  9X^m iXNmd 
but  I  can  mot  gor  befone  a  oemi  and  %eflttfy  that  I  kne^  that  tbiy  ai<e  «<aA420  a 
poVmdand  aot  $5  a  pouad:    They  night  m  sadervaMieit"  ' 

In  the  Tariff  InlonBalion  Burvay  pma^  by  the  United  Stata  Xaiiff  Gcounis- 
pion,  reference  is  mi^  to  paragraph  49  on  pages  81  and  82j  mixtures  and  prepara- 
tions are  discusBed  and  referred  to  as  "compounded  eemifiiuahed  oils.  On  page  82 
the  statement  of  the  Tariff  CommisBion  is  as  follows: 

"Many  of  tliese  preiMurations  may  repi^sent  a  compounding  of  a  luce  nuxuber  of 
constituents  and  by  a  simple  addition  of  alcohol  may  nedome  marltetable  as  finisheA 
perfumes.  By  importing  t3iese  semimaniifactuied  preparations  and  completing  the 
eompounding  in  tun  country,  there  is  thus  a  pcaoible' mease  ci  evading  the  higher 
duties  imposed  on  fiiiidied  perfumed  and  toilet  walets." 

We  would  suggest  that  your  honorable  committee  give  these  statemeatu  your  eenuiui 
•eonsideratirm,  as  it  affects  td  a  very  ^reat  extent  the  future  prosperity  of  our  industry 
together  with  the  industries  actually  coneumisg  our  ptodacts;  and  furtheriaore, 
unless  these  products  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  ae  fiaii^ed  perfumes  without  ahsohol, 
there  are  grtkVe  possibilities  of  entering  semifinislied  perfumes  ia  this  country  dasai- 
f3ring  them  as  raw  materials,  in  whidi  case  the  Government  would  collect  <inly  a  part 
of  the  revenue  which  it  is  justly  entitied  to. 

Following  we  wish  to  submit  a  few  facts  rdative  to  our  iitdaetvy,  which  facts  might 
tend  to  show  conclusive  reasons  for  its  proper  protection.  \,.      , 

The  American  organic  chemical  industry  nasoeen  developed  by  American  chemists, 
and  American  business  men  with  the  aid  of  Amerioin  capital  employing  Americao 
labor.  '  .  •    , 

While  it  is  true  t^t  some  of  our  products  are  used  in  the  manufoctute  of  the  varioitt 
toilet  preparation/,  soaps,  pcifumes,  flavoring  extracts,  nonalcoholfe  beverages^  th^ 
industry.  IS  equally  amccrned  with  the  production  of  the  organic  chemicsfi  listed 
in  the  United  States  Phannacopoeiai  National  Formulary,  and  others  are  new  and 
nonofficial  remedies  approved  uy  the  council  of  phannacy  and  chemistry  of  the 
AmcficaA  Medical  AaK)a«tion,  and  during  the  war  tne  existence  of  thSs  infant  Apirri- 
can  industry  (o^e  of  the  *'key  Industries  of  the  Nation")  proved  of  inestimable  \-aJue 
to  the  coijAtry,  contributing  lis  quota  to  the  ** national  aercnse. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  and  interdependence  cjl  many  products  nf 
our  industry,  we  submit  the  General  uses  of  benzyl  benzoate.  This  synthetic,  aromatic 
chemical  body  previous  to  the  Wai*  was  used  solely  a$  a  solvent  .in  perfumci^;  but  in 
1917  Dr.  5farh  of  the  Jolms  Hopkins  University  found  a  new  use  for  iL  and  to-dajf  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  nonnarcotic,  antispasmodic  (replacing  o]nmn].  During 
the  war  benzyl  benzoate  was  adopted  by  the  air  craft  production  board,  as  the  best 
hi^  beijling  solvent  for  the  waterproofing  and  fireproofint^  of  liirplane  wiriga. 

There  -are.  a  number  of  such  aromatic  •chemicals  wluch  uses  are  varied  as  above, 
but  this  illustration  is  sufficient  to  show  the  Mlatlonshlp  existing  betweei^  mis  industry 
and  every  branch  of  the  aromatic  chemical  industry. 

Proper  re^plations  controlling  the  duihpiog  of  ch^  fer^gn  '^loducfa  on  tbe  Ameri- 
can market  is  now  liecessary .  SiicU  dumping  has  already  been  started  and  la  .encour- 
aged by  the  low  rate  of  exchange.  If  foreign  cpiapetition  Is  ifllowed  to  dfccoura^ 
American  production  of  these  commodities,  It  will  only  be  a  matter  dt  time  Vhen  it 
wi31  be  necessary  fbr  this  industry  to  close,  its  doors  (for  the  depreciation  cjf  the  apps- 
jratuscs  used  in  the  manufacture  uT  these  products  is  indeed  Very  rapid),  and  aftrf 
this  has  been  accomplished  they  can  raise  their  prices  to  offset  the  loeH  'VMrh  hM 
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occwifd  dHlVH(1JM  perip4  ^Um  thfly  v«re  dvnpinfi  tbeir  pixKlticta  on  H^  Amtfiean 
•HK^  ud  flfiqi  iVDuU.  ^o  dqubt  be  a  ropedtiou  oitheir  formi^r  Vtiowd  nvethods. 
'Oar  only  ho^'  in  preventing  the  aum^g  of  IBIurope's  surplus  pn>duct8  in  this 
foontry  m  ihfi  purpose  of  stifling  competition  is  in  the  Fordkiey  Mil,  H.  R,  10018, 
and  alsD  tbe  Smdet  Din  }U0t  Intiodlieed;    This  will  no  doubt  •give  us  sane  temporary 

Fioilly,  «•  call  your  atfeeotkoi  to  the  fact  that  the  caafitnwrs  ol  our  pradiicta  favor 
the  granting  ol  protection  for  our  industry.  Let.ms  quote  from  the  Tarin  Information 
1921,  committee  print  of  the  hearing,  part  3,  page  188,  from  the  statement  of  the 
Col^iiaa  A  Ob.  npsasentative: 

*'€dnto  A  Co.,  aa  a  laige  consumer  cil  these  articles  respectfully  requests  that. 
wsssMbla  pratectiQB  be  giaatad  to  American  manu&u:tjare^  of  these  articles  without 
fegard  to  wnether  any  one  of  them  is  at  present  being  nude -in  this  country.  Before, 
the  «ar  Amencaa  perfumers  purchased  theas  substances  from  Gecmany  and  other 
European  countries.  The  wwt  out  00  the  aupidy  of  most  ol  tbese  s^rticles  and  had  it 
not  baan  lor  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  were  supplied  by 
.\iiierican  manufacturers  the  perfume  industry  would  Have  suffered  great  nacdship, 
hofdsriag  on  calami^." 

From  oie  same  committee  print,  No.  8i,  page  194,  we  wisb  to  quote  bovx  Mr.  Spiehler'ii 


*'&BBtnction0  vitk  which  our  industry  in  this  country  was  conatantfy  threatened, 
iacfaiduig  daasifioation  as  a  nonessential  with  consequent  depriv^ion  of  all  the 
fsdiitiBB  neceosary  to  contitoous  operation.  Within  a  nac^nt  period,  the  flower 
pomen  of  Fnnce  have  been  x>ennit(ed  U>  organize  themselves  into  an  association, 
tbe  eilBCt  ol  which  has  been  to  provide  the  French  industry  manufacturing  finished 
perfumes  with  an  adequate  supply  .eif  raw  materials  at  moderate  prices  whUe  buyers 
of  sQch  niatedala  lor  American  maau&cf  ure  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  iriiat  was  left  and  with  prices  substantially  higher  thap  tlu)se  'pt^d  by  ou?  French. 
oompetitoBB." 

WithvespecttoeKpluuige  and  its  differences,  we  beUeve  that  duties  diould  not  be 
based  on  tbe  European  selling  price,  but  on  the  xnaiket  price  in  this  country,  and  it 
ialsdiB  liwlnlalinn  ooald  be  seciiBedf  thei^  differential  duty  would  be  acceptable. 

This  industry  Sfubinile  tUe  hfi»i  to  your  honorable  bod^r  for  ita  urgent  and  seriou^, 
considwatimi,  wd  with  the  belief  Ia  your  intent^n  o£  giving  it  adequate  protection, 
thereby  permitting  it  to  live  and  continue  to  serve  the  interdependent,  needs  of  the. 
NalKm. 

on*  or  MU9TABP  (ABTIFICIAl). 

(Pan^:raph  46.1 

4.  V.  x^TiM^,  onrinuL  aFscuLir  co.,  khj^sab  cmr.  mo. 

Mr.  Layman.  I  will  address  myseU  to  the  subjeet  of  a  tariff  oq: 
artifidal  oU  of  mustard  or  allyliaotbiooyanate  ana  other  ailyl  eom- 

Qouads. 

It  is  practically  included  in  paragraph  46.  It  is  probable,  that  thq] 
sd>ove  qmthetio  oraanie  ekaoiiteb  mt  ^eaent  are  included  in  sections' 
48  or  16  of  Schedule  A;  however,  txo  direct  mention  of  any  oom-^. 
poipuls  containing  ally!  is  found  in  the  schedule.  We  would  recom-' 
mend  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  schedule  reading  as  follows : 

That  a  duty  of  $3  per  pound  be  placed  on  artifidal  oil  off  mustard  chemia^y  known 
ss  aIlylisothioc3ranate  and  on  all  other  compounds  of  allyl. 

Mr.  (htBBif .  Is  this  a  new  product  t 

Mr.  Layman.  You  mean  it  has  never  been  manufactured  before  in 
the  United  States) 
Mr.  Gabbn,  I  thought  so,  because  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 
Mr.  Layman.  It  is  a  ver^  new  thing. 
Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  What  is  it  selling  atl 

Mr.  Layman,  like  market  price  at  present  is  about  S4.50  a  pound. 
Mr.  LoJiOWOBTH.  You  want  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  t 
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Mr.  Layman.  If  you  MriU  please  let  me  read  my  brief,  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  because  I  think  I  have  outlined 
there  the  information  you  desire. 

(The  brief  read  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Layman  is  as  followis:) 

ABTonciAL  Oil  op  Mubtabd,  on  ALLTuaomiocrAiiATB,  akd  Ovhbs  AUiTL 

OOMfOVVDS. 

It  ifl  probable  that  the  above  synthetic  oi^ganic  chemicals  at  preeent  are  incfaidod 
in  section  46  or  16  of  Schedule  A;  however,  no  direct  mention  of  any  oompoundB 
containing  allyl  is  found  in  the  sdiedule.  We  would  recommend  that  a  dauae  be- 
inserted  in  the  schedule  reading  as  follows: 

^'That  a  duty  of  $3  per  pound  be  placed  on  artificial  oil  of  mustard,  chemically 
known  as  allylisothiocyanate,  and  on  all  other  compoimds  of  allyl." 

This  duty  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  industiy  growing  out  of  its  manufacture 
m^  be  preserved. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  no  artificial  oU  of  mustard  had  ever  been 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  Gennany  for  our 
supply.  We  began  the  manufacture  of  this  article  because  at  that  time  we  weve- 
oonsumers  and  needed  it  for  use  in  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  whidi  we  manu- 
factured. We  have  so  increased  our  output  that  we  have  been  able  to  fill  aU  orden 
for  the  past  two  years  and  now  have  a  reserve  supply  of  more  than  3,600  pounds,  a 
Quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States  lor  60  days. 
So  ibr  we  have  met  all  foreign  competition,  but  are  now  selling  this  article  at  ooet, 
and  unless  protection  is  granted  we  will  be  compelled  to  close  our  plant.* 

This  industrv,  while  amall,  is  important.  We  believe  that  no  true  American  ever 
wishes  to  see  tne  day  when  tiie  Umted  States  is  again  dependent  upon  Gennany  far 
svnthetic  dru^  and  chemicals.  We  believe  that  a  chemical  industry  needs  protection 
if  it  is  producing  a  synthetic  drug  hitherto  manufiMiured  abroad,  no  matter  whether 
tiie  capital  invested  amounts  to  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars. 

While  artificial  oil  of  mustard  is  not  a  chemical  for  use  in  wartime,  it  ooiild  be,  a&d 
was  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  for  driving  their  opponents  out 
of  the  trencneSj  but  was  later  replaced  by  the  more  horrible  mustard  gas,  dumlofdiethyl 
sulphide. 

We  began  the  manufacture  of  artificial  oil  of  mustard  in  1916  in  a  small  way,  with  a 
daily  output  of  about  6  pounds,  wfaidi  we  used-entir^hr  in  our  phannaceutiau  depart- 
ment. We  have  graduuly  increased  our  output  until  now  we  have  a  capad^  ox  150 
pounds  per  day  and  can  increase  this  60  per  cent  on  short  notice  should  occuion  ever 
require.  We  may  here  add  that  we  have  nad  4years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article,  while  the  Germans  have  had  40.  We  feel  sure  that  within  five  more  years 
we  could  beat  them  at  their  own  pune.  At  present  we  fear  that  unless  a  specific  duty 
sufiident  to  meet  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  levied,  that 
the  industay  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  old  svstem  of  dumping. 
We  employ  10  men  in  the  manumcture  of  tnis  product,  2  of  whom  are  expert  chemists. 
We  have  no  way  of  comparing  our  production  costs  and  wages  with  those  of  foreign 
countries.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  wages  paid  here  are  much  higher  and  that  pxoduc* 
tion  costs  are  higher. 

We  use  chemicals  made  by  American  manufacturen  and  bdieve  thev  oost  much 
more  than  our  German  competitois  have  to  pay.  We  might  add  that  the  basic  chemi- 
cals we  use  are  glycerol,  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  cyanides,  and  i^osphonia. 

In  regard  to  unfair  competition  and  dumping  we  may  say  that  we  have  felt  thib 
alreadv.    Although  our  product  is  presumably  under  protection  of  the  Wkr  Trade 
Board,'  importations  have  been  made  freely  from  Hollano  under  licenses,  and  the  firm 
making  quotations  and  importations  has  quoted  whatever  price  they  deemed  neces- 
sary to  get  the  business,  quoting,  for  instance,  one  price  in  New  York  and  a  cheaper 
one  to  a  firm  in  a  small  inland  dty  in  I  llinois.    We  have  thus  far  met  their  compelilioD 
and  secured  the  business^xcept  whero  the  buying  firm  proferred  inferior  foreign 
goods  at  a  higher  price.    When  we  began  the  manufacture  of  artifidal  oil  of  mustard 
we  sold  the  product  at  |26  per  pound,  and  the  price  on  the  market  to-day  is  $4  to  $4.2.5. 
As  we  have  perfected  eqmpment  or  made  new  discoveries  that  lessened  the  cost  of 
production,  we  have  given  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  reduction.    There  ie  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  United  Statee less  than  20,000  pounds  of  thisnmthetic  drug. 
Statistics  show  that  during  the  year  ending  June,  19x4,  about  15,000^  pounds  were 
imported  and  as  none  was  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  that  time  it  is  to  be  prs- 
sumed  that  this  represented  the  annual  consumption  at  that  time.    It  has  probably 
increased  since  then. 
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Tbe  fifeeeai  aoqtce  oi  impoitatioB  of  this  axdele  U  AmeeiBfioQrt,  Holkuui,  at  1«m| 
tbat  isglTeD  «0  ibe  source.  It  is  noteworthy  tihat  durine  the  World  War  no  artificial 
oil  of  BEiaBtard  was  shipped  to  this  country  from  Hollana,  aithou{;h  shipments  of  the 
utnisl  oil  came  thioush  freqtiently.  As  soon  aa  the  German-HoUand  fnmtier  waa 
opened  offen  weie  made. 

According  to  reports  from  the  War  Trade  Board  2,739  pounds  have  been  imported 
under  license.  Quite  a  quantity  was  imported  before  the  War  Trade  Boara  and 
Revenue  Department  functionea  coordinately.  The  product  imported  bean  evi- 
dsnce  of  .a|e  and  deterioration^  and  has  been  oifered  at  various  prices  ranging  from  |8* 
to  93.05,  the  lower  quotations  being-offered  our  eontmct  oonaumeta.  Aa  theie  is  noi 
dauae  in  the  i^esent  law  which  names  artificial  oil  <d  mustard  (affytiirfttbioffywiato)  or* 
other  compound  of  all^,  we  sue^est  that  it  be  placed  under  a  new  classuScation  of 
synthetic  organic  chemiosJs  not  derived  from  coal  tar  and  that  a  duty  of  $3  per  pound 
be  i^aced  on  allylisothiocyaaate  (aitifldal  oil  of  mustard)  and  all  pther  compounds  of 
sHyL  The  necessity  for  meatibniiiff  all  other  allyl  compounds  is  that  it  would  be. 
poanble  to  import  intermediates  such  as  allyl  chloride,  or  allyl  bromide,  then  finidi 
the  product  here.  We  may  remark  that  these  intermediates  have  never' formed' 
artidee  of  commerce.  Artificial  oil  of  mustard  now  is  included,  we  presume,  in  para-. 
pxjph  46  under  the  expression  ''all  other  essential  oils"  and  the  present  duty  is  20  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

We  i^»in  urge  the  necessity  of  a  specific  duty,  aa  no  matter  what  the  ad  valorem 
protection  can  easily  be  defeated,  as  the  consumption  is  small,  and  if  past  practtcea; 
are  any  criterion  the  article  could  be  practically  given  away  until  American  manu- 
factorers  were  forced  to  retire  from  business. 

We  have  no  eoggestion  to  maJce  regarding  administrative  features  of  present  law,, 
exc^t  that  for  a  while  there  was  some  lack  of  coordination  between  the  War  Trade. 
Boara  and  customs  officials,  due  to  a  misinteipretation  of  the  War  TtwAe  Board's 
crdem.    This,  we  believe,  has  been  stndghtenea  out. 

We,  however,  feel  that  the  artificial  oilof  mustard  being  imported  from  Holland  iS: 
reaOy  of  German  origin.  This  feeling  is  baaed  entirely  on  statements  made  to  us  by- 
buyers  of  essoitial  oOs  who  have  returned  from  trips  abroad. 

A.  F.  Layman, 

Manager,  Central  Specialty  Co,,  Kansas  City^  Mo. 

Mr.  Tbbadwat.  What  is  it  used  for) 

Mr.  Layhan.  It  is  used  in  linimemts  as  a  counter-irritant.    It  is- 
used  in  oinimenta^  one  very  well  advertised  ointment  called  Musterole. 
It  is  used  in  proportion  of  about  2  per  cent  in  ointment  and  about. 
H  per  cent  in  limment.    Very  small  portions  are  used. 

Mr.  TttsON.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Layman.  We  buy  our  raw  material  from  American  manufac-. 
turers.  We  buy  bromine  from  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  and  buy  other 
chemicals  from  other  companies. 

Mr.  T^LSON.  Is  any  part  of  it  made  of  mustard) 

Mr.  Laymak.  No,  sir.     Chemically  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the> 
natural  oil  of  mustard.     It  would  take  a  very  expert  chemist  to  tell, 
the  difiference  between  the  two.     It  bears  the  same  relation  to  natural 
oil  of  mustard  that  the  artificial  oil  of  wintergreen,  methyl  salicylate,., 
does  to  true  wintargreen.    You  can  hardly  tell  tJie  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

Ifr.  TiLsoN.  like  the  German  mustard  gas,  there  is  no  mustard 
about  it. 

Mr.  Laykan.  No. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  about  the  price  of  this  artificial  oil  of  mustard^ 
in  1914  when  15,000  pounds  were  imported  i 

Mr.  Layhak.  In  1914  I  think  the  average  price  it  was  imported: 
at  was  about  SI. 50  to  SI. 75.  Tou  must  remember  that  at  that  time- 
glvcerol  in  Germany  was  selling  at  6  cents  a  pound.  Bromine  and. 
all  oUier  chemicals  were  down. 

Vir.  Collier.  You  say  you  get  S26  sometimes  during  the 
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Mr.  Layman.  '5W»  ftei  w^  iMade?  we  doM*  fbii  |K»,  btf?  our  pi^qftess 
was  verj  expensiiye  at  th^t  time,^  wd  We  have  made,  wottdenal  im- 
pravaoaeBt  aloo^  tlaie  liine  oi^  m^l&B^  it  siaoe-  tiben. 

Mr.  Grekn.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  further  kmpmf^mf^  ywt 
liiink* 

Mr.  Lai^an.  T  t^iak  the^to  ist  We  are  iu^tailiag  som^  apparatus 
now  a|i4  hope  to  use  aoofte  tiiings^^  ih»t  we  hjeuv^  worked  out  mt  ihef 
i^eseaD^  laboratonr,  but  I  oquM<not-8ay.  It  isi  tibi^- w«y f  We  wan^ 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ptodUction  and  the  Gierxnan  coSt  6f  pro- 
duction. As  the  brief  states,  there  is  oj^y  a  small  quantity  con- 
flfumed  in  the  United^  States,  but  we  have  aoiM  to^  werai,  built  u|>*  Bf 
factory  here,  and  for  sentimentM  reasons,  'S  fc^no  otiMsr,  we  dq  liiyt 
like  to  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Gabner.  You  ane  really  sax  iiifaat  industry  f 

Mr.  liATMAtr.  Tea,  yei^y  ihlanit;  a^  v^^rj/f  small  itilaiit;  a  yei^yf  BiodMt 
industry,  too. 

The  Uhairman.  Are  you.  the  only  industry  that"  produces  tbis 
article  in  the  United  States  ? 

Ml*.  Layman.  Well,  the  Musterola  Co.,  at  Cleveland,.  Oiiicy,'  Mr, 
Miller  of  that  company  informs  me  h,e  is  now  makings  some^  but  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  continue  or  not.  You  will  hear 
him  fr9m  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  They  are  the  largest 
consumers  in  (die  United- Stiatea. 

ifr.  DioKmeoN.  What  is  it  being  sold  how  for  a  pohnd?' 

Mr.  Layman.  It  is  bein^  sold  at  $4.23  a  pound:  That  is  the  mar- 
ket quotation  in  New  York.  When  I  said  that  we  were  selling  this 
at  cost  I  meant  we  had  sold  some  at  $3  a  pound,  because  this  f^m  in 
Holland  sent  a  cablegram  to  a  firm,  we  have  a  contract  with.  Our 
contract  contains  a  guaranty  against  the  seller's  dbcline  in  price.  Of 
course,  that  is  our  decline.  But  this  firm  in  Holland  quoted  18.05 
a  pound.  It  cabled  to  them.  They  immediately  wired,  me,  and  I 
said,  ''We  will  make  it  $3.'*  That  is  the  only  thing  I  could  do, 
because  we  had  to  meet  this  foreign  competition,  as  this  firm  con- 
sumed a  very  latge  quantity  of  the  artificial  oil  of  mustard. 

Mr.  Watson.  &  ou  manufactured  from  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Layman.  The  oil  is  manufactured  from  the  plant>  as  I  tmdev 
stand  it,  in  Holland,  but  it  is  selling  at  $30  a  pound,  the  natural  oil. 
As  far  as  it  is  used,  the  artificial  is  just  as  good  as  the  natural. 
I  might  add  that  this  artificial  oil  of  mustard  is  a  U.  S.  P. 
product.  It  is  mentioned  in  the.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  we  have  to  conform  to  certain  chemical  standitfdd,  and  we 
make  an  absoltit^v  U.  S.  P.  product.  We  sell  to  the  large  essential* 
oil  houses  in  New  York,  and  to  the  large  consumers  we  sdl  direct. 

Mr.  Qab9F£r.'  Bfr.  Laytaan;  your  cost- of' producing  this  oil  at- this 
time  is  how  much  ? 

Mr,  Layman.  Our  cost  of  producing  this  oil  I  estimate,  under  the 
present  conditions,  at  $3. 

Mr.  Garner.  Aren't  you  asking  just  a  little  too  high.  You  ask 
for  the  entire  cost  of  that  production  43  a  protection.  Is  not  that  a 
little  high  ? 

Mr.  Layman.  It  might  be  and  it  might  not  be.  I  don't  know. 
We  are  content  if  we  could  make  50  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  $20,000  a  year  feu*  us.  I  put  this  in  as  a 
specific  duty  because  I  feared  anything  in  ad  valorem  we  would  have 


the  dumping  feature  presented.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  might  be  that 
we  coula  stand  less  six  months  from  now,  I  know  we  could.  Last 
jear  Representative  Bland  introduced  a  bill,  and  in  that  we  asked 
$5  a  pound.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  the  minimum  amount  that 
we  could'  ask  at  that  time.  Now  it  is  S3.  Six  months  from  now  it 
mighty  be  $2,  but  we  do  want  protection  xmti}  we  get  our  plant 
^tablished* 

» 

BrIBF  or  CSNTBAL  SPSCLA^LTY  Cc,  KANSAS  ClTY,  Mo. 

ABfimOIAL  OIL  OF  MUSTAKD  AND  OTHEIt  AIXYL  COVFOUND6. 

U  10  pvobable  that  the  above  synthetic  organic  chemicals  at  present  are  included 
in  panij^ph  46  or  16  ol  Schedule  A;  however,  no  direct  mention  of  any  oompounda 
coDUining  allyl  is  found  in  the  schedule.  We  would  recommend  that  a  clause  be 
inserted  in  the  schedule  reading  as  follows:  That  a  duty  of  $3  per  pound  be  placed  on 
artificial  oil  ol  mustard,  chemically  known  as  allylisothiocyanate,  and  on  all  other 
<^mpounds  of  aUyl. 

This  duty  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  industry  growing  out  of  its  manufacture  may 
be  preserved. 

Mon  the  otttbreak  of  the  Wprid  War  no  artifidal  oil  of  mustard  had  ever  been 
manofactured  in  this  country  and  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  Germany  for  our 
supply.  We  began  the  manufiu^ture  of  this  article  because  at  that  time  we  were  con- 
sunKfB  and  needed  it  for  use  in  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  which  we  manubctured. 
We  have  so  increased  our  output  that  we  have  been  able  to  fiU  lUI  orders  for.  the  past 
two  years  and  now  have  a  reserve  supply  of  more  than  3,500  pounds,  a  quantity  suffi- 
cieat  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  HO  days.  So  far  we 
bave  met  all  K>reign  competition,  out  are  now  selling  this  article  at  cost,  and  unlesa 
protection  is  granted  we  will  be  compelled  to  close  our  plant. 

This  industry,  while  small,  is  important.  We  believe  that  no  true  American  ever 
wishes  to  see  the  day  when  the  United  States  b  again  dependent  upon  Germany  for 
8>'nthetic  drugs  and  diemicals.  We  believe  that  a  chemical  industry  needs  pro- 
tection if  it  is  producing  a  synthetic  drug  hitherto  manufactured  abroad,  no  matter 
whether  the  capital  invested  amounts  to  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars. 

While  artificial  oil  ol  mustard  is  not  a  chemical  for  use  in  warfare,  it  could  be  and 
was  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  for  driving  their  opponents 
out  of  the  trenckes,  but  was  later  replaced  by  the  more  horrible  mustard  gas,  dichlor- 
di^thyl  sulphide.  .  '  ^ 

We'bc'gan  the  manufacture  of  artificial  oil  of  mustard  in  1915  in  a  small  way^  with  a 
daily  output  of  about  5  pounds,  which  we  used  entirely  in  our  pharmaceutical  de- 
partment. We  have  giaaually  increased  our  putput  until  now  we  have  a  capacity 
^  150  pouncis  per  day  and  can  increase  this  50  per  cent  on  short  notice  should  occasion 
^ver  require.  W^  may  here  add  that  we  have  had  four  years'  experience  in  the  manu- 
far  nu^  of  this  article,  while  the  Germans  have  had  40.  We  feel  sure  that  within 
five  more  years  we  could  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  At  present  we  fear  that 
unless  arerpecific  duty  suflBcient  to  meet  the  difference  ih  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  is  levied  that  the  industry  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  old  system  of  duQiping. 

We  emplov  10  men  in  the  manutacture  of  this  product,  two  of  whom  are  expert 
chemjfita.     *  ,  '  , 

We  have  no  way  of  comparing  Out  production  costs  and  wages  with  those  of  foreign 
countries.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  wages  paid  here  are  much  higher  and  that  pror 
duction  coets  are  higher. 

Wo  use  chemicals  made  by  American  pianufacturers  and  believe  they  cost  inuch 
more  thaii  our  German  competitors  have  to  pay.  We  might  add  that  the  basis  chem- 
icals we  use  are:  Glycerol,  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  cyanides,  and  nhoBphorus.  ^ 

In  Te^Bod  to  unfair  competition  and  dumping  we  may  say  that  we  nave  felt  this 
already.  Althon^  our  product  is  nrestimably  under  protection  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,  importations  have  been  maae  freely  from  Holland  under  licenses,  and  the 
firm  making  quotations  and  importations  has  quoted  whatever  price  they  deemed 
aecessary  to  get  the  business,  quoting,  for  instance,  one  price  in  New  York  and  a 
cheaper  one  to  a  finn  in  a  small  inland  city  in  Illinois.  We  have  thus  far  met  their 
Competition  and  secured  the  business,  except  where  the  buying  firm  preferred  inferior 
foreign  eoods  at  a  higher  price.  When  we  be^an  the  manufacture  of  artificial  oil  of 
niustanf  we  sold  the  prodiict  at  $26  per  potma,  and  the  price  on  the  market  to-day 
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IB  $4  to  $4 .25.  Ab  we  hftve  perfected  equipment  or  made  new  diBcoveries  that  lennied 
the  cost  of  production,  we  have  eiven  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  reductum. 
There  is  consumed  annually  in  me  United  States  lees  than  20,000  pounds  of  thig 
synthetic  drug.  Statistics  show  that  during  the  year  encling  June,  1914,  aboui  15^09 
pounds  were  imported,  and  as  none  was  made  in  the  UnitedStates  prior  to  that  time. 
It  is  to  be  pesumed  that  this  represented  the  annual  consumption  at  that  time.  It 
hfluBnn)bably  increased  since  then. 

The  present  source  of  importation  of  this  article  is  Ameersfoort,  Holland — at  least^ 
that  is  given  as  the  source.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  World  War  no  artificial 
oil  of  mustard  was  shipped  to  this  country  from  Holland,  although  shipments  of  the 
natural  oil  cajne  throu^  frequently.  As  soon  as  the  GermaB-HoUand  frontier  was 
opened  offers  were  made. 

According  to  reports  from  the  War  Trade  Board,  2,739  pounds  have  been  imported 
under  license.  Quite  a  quantity  was  imported  before  the  War  Trade  Board  and 
Revenue  Department  functioned  coordinately .  The  product  imported  bean  evidence 
of  age  and  aeterioration  and  has  been  offered  at  varioua  prices  ranging  from  $8  ta 
13.05,  the  lower  quotations  being  offered  our  contract  consumers. 

As  there  is  no  clause  in  the  present  law  which  names  artificiai  oil  of  mustard 
(ftUylisothiocvanate)  or  other  compounds  of  all^l,  we  sugsest  that  it  be  placed  under 
a  new  classification  of  synthetic  oreanic  chemicals  not  aerived  frcm  coal  tar,  and 
that  a  duty  of  $3  per  pound  be  placed  on  allyllaothiocyaiiate  (artificial  oil  of  mustard) 
and  all  other  compounds  of  allyl.  The  necessity  for  mentioning  all  other  allyl  cm- 
pounds  is  that  it  would  be  possible  to  import  intennediates,  such  as  allyl  diloride 
or  allyl  bromide,  then  finish  the  product  here.  WVma^  remark  that  these  interme- 
diates have  never  formed  articles  of  commerce.  Artificial  oil  of  mustard  now  is  in- 
eluded,  we  presume,  in  paragraph  46  under  the  expression  ''all  other  essential  oils/' 
and  the  present  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  again  ujrge  the  necessity  of  a  specific  duty,  as  no  matter  what  the  ad  valorem, 
protection  can  easily  be  defeated,  as  the  consumption  is  smally  and  if  past  pcacticee 
are  any  criterion  the  article  could  be  practically  given  away  until  American  numu- 
facturers  were  forced  to  retire  from  busmess. 

We  have  no.  suggestion  to  make  regarding  administrative  features  of  pneent  law, 
except  that  for  a  while  there  was  some  lack  of  coordination  between  the  War  Trade 
Board  and  custom  officials,  due  to  a  misintenxretation  of  the  War  Trade  Board's 
orders.    This,  we  believe,  has  been  strai^tened  out. 

We.  however,  feel  that  the  artificial  oil  of  mnatard  being  imported  from  Holland 
n  really  of  Qeiman  origin.  This  feeling  is  based  entirely  on  statements  made  to  us 
by  buyers  of  essential  oils  who  have  returned  from  trips  abroad. 

A.  F.  Layman ,  Manaotr. 

OPIUM. 

(Paragraph  47.] 
Bribf  or  McKesson  d  Bobbins  (Inc.),  New  Yobk  Cmr. 

Sir:  We  respectfully  reconunend  that  the  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  under  par- 
agmph  47  of  the  tariff  act  of  19X3  be  continued. 

The  Harrison  Narcotic  Act,  as  amended  by  the  revenue  act  of  1918,  imposes  an 
internal-revenue  tax  of  1  cent  per  ounce  on  the  crude  opium,  which  tax  attacnes  each 
time  the  original  stamped  pacxage  is  subdivided,  and  which  is  a^dn  assessed  upon 
each  ounce  of  the  salt,  derivative,  or  preparation  manufactured.  This  tax  is,  there- 
fore, paid  at  least  twice  and  in  many  cases  three  times  or  more. 

We  therefcve  submit  that  no  greater  exaction  should  be  imposed  than  now  aaseeeed 
by  the  combined  duty  and  internal-revenue  tax. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  words  ''containing  not  lees  than  9  per  centum  of 
morphia''  be  omitted,  and  also  the  words  ''opium  containing  lees  than  9  per  centum 
of  morphia,  $6  per  pound."  These  provisions,  which  clMsify  crude  opium  into 
grades  and  impose  different  rates  of  duty  thereon,  have  been  carried  into  sevtfal 
successive  taria  acts,  and  were  originally  inserted  to  cover  smoking  opium,  the  impor- 
tation of  which  is  now  prohibited  oy  law. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  following  wording  which  prohibits  the  with* 
drawfll  from  bonded  warehouses  for  exportation  of  preparations  of  opium,  without  the 
payment  of  dut^  or  with  a  refund  of  dutv,  if  it  has  been  paid,  be  omitted:  ''but  prei- 
parations  of  opium  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom 
without  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refunded.** 

This  provision  is  also  one  which  has  been  embodied  in  sevend  previous  tariff  act» 
snd  which  has  no  present  application. 
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PERFUMERY. 

[Panifniphs  29,  46^  48,  49,  and  061.] 
A,  X.  SnXHLXa,  CHAmCAn  TABITF  COmaTTEE,  XANITFACTtr&IHO  PSK- 

Tumas'  AssocxATioir  of  the  imiTED  states. 

Mr.  SpiBHuaK.  Addph  M.  Spiehler,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 
I  appear  before  you  as  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the 
Mann&ctunng  Perfomers  Association  of  the  United  States.  Our 
association  is  a  thoroughly  representative  organization  of  the  in* 
dastry  engaged  in  the  production  of  perfumery  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions, our  membership  including  all  the  important  manufacturers 
and  a  substantial  majority  of  the  smaller  ones.  Our  associate  mem- 
bership also  embraces  importers  of  raw  materials  and  certain  houses 
which  botii  import  and  manufacture  such  materials.  In  addition 
we  also  include  a  few  houses  the  operations  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  perfume  raw  materials. 

The  work  of  the  tariff  committee  of  this  association  was  begun 
promptlv  upon  ihe  announcement  of  your  committee  that  hearings 
were  to  be  neld  looking  to  the  rerision  of  the  tariff  law,  but  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  disposal  we  have  been  obliged  to 
work  with  great  rapidity  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to  present  to 
you  the  oonsensud  of  ihe  views  of  our  industry  respecting  the  para- 
graphs of  the  tariff  law  in  which  we  are  interested,  namely,  para- 
mphs  29,  46,  48,  and  49  of  Schedule  A,  and  paragraph  561  of  the 
nee  list.  We  assume  that,  in  addition  to  the  data  which  in  the 
limited  time  at  our  disposal  we  ace  able  to  present  to  you  to-day, 
you  will  call  upon  us  for  supplemMtal  information  when  the  actual 
work  of  drafting  the  new  tariff  bill  is  begun,  and  we  wish  to  assure 
vou  that  our  committee  will  at  all  times  M  at  your  disposal  and  will 
be  glad  to  reroond  in  an^  way  that  you  mav  desire. 

ui  order  tnat  our  tariff  committee  BUgbt  be  informed  as  to  the 
views  of  the  individual  members  of  our  association  before  attempting 
to  present  any  revision  projeot  to  your  committee,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  our  entire  membership,  and  upon  tiie  replies  received 
a  tentative  project  was  framed  which  was  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  oar  assoeiation  foir  ajpproval.  There  was 
sudi  general  unanimity  in  the  views  expressed  ny  our  members  in 
response  to  our  questionnaire,  that  our  board,  after  full  oonsidera*^' 
tion,  approved  tbe^u^gestioBa  framed  by  our  tariff  committee,  which 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith. 

We  desire  at  the  outset  to  preface  our  brief  statement  with  a  refer- 
ence to  a  oondition  ef  over^adowing  importance  to  our  industry,  but 
concerning  which  we  will  not  attem{>t  to  elaborate  our  views,  as  we 
understand  that,  because  the  problem  is  one  which  affecte  nearly  every 
domestic  industry  called  ujpon  to  face  foreign  competition,  your  com- 
mittee is  already '^ving  it  serious  consideration.  We  refer  to  tha 
dislocation  of  foreign  exchange  which  has  introduced  a  factor  ot 
oncertainty  into  all  tariff  calculations  or  estimates  concerning  ade^ 
qaato  measures  of  protection.  At  this  juncture  we  content  ourselves^ 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  probably  no  American  industry 
which  has  been  so  completely  demoralized  with  respect  to  foreign 
competition,  as  the  result  of  the  depreciated  circulating  mediums  of 
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foreign  countries,  as  that  engaged  in  the  p^roduction  of  perfumery  in 
the  United  States.  Tbifi  wiU^be  miOSt.grai^^caUy  illustrated  to  you 
when  we  say  that  the  depreciation  of  the  French  franc  has  been  met 
in  the  case  of  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials  by  increased  mices  on  the 
other  side,  while  the  American  importer  of  the  finished  jFrench  per- 
fumes with  which  our  goods  oowfiete  id  able  to  bAy  hJA  products  Mh- 
^antially  on  the  basis  of  the  depreciated  l^raAC 

Now,  I  can  illustrate  that  very  wejl  by  the  present  prices.  You 
gentlemen  have  probably  noticea  adveEtisements  in  the  newapupers 
and  magazines,  where  they  are  advertising  certain  weU-known  manu- 
factured face  powder  and  perfume  and  other  toilet  preparations  at 
practically  one-third  of  their  resular  price* 

Mr.  Garkbr.  Why  is  it  that  uiey  are  keeping  these  prices  so  low, 
when  we  have  the  exchange  ratee  in  our  favor  t 

Mr.  Spi£HiiEB,  Well,  it  is  for  the  simple  jreaaon  that  theae  raw  ma* 
terials  are  controlled. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  manufactured  articles  are  not  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Spirhubr.  Absolutely  not.    There  is  competition. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  do  not  understand  iust  what  is  the  object  of  the 
French  Government  in  controlling  the  raw  materials  exclusively, 
and  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the  export  prices  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  .    . 

Mr.  Spiehlbr.  I  will  cover  that  point  a  little  bit  later. 

Ouir  industry  has  made  satis&etory  progress  during  the  past  seven 
years,  but  this  progress  has  been  due  largely  to  fortuitous  circum- 
stances rather  than  to  the  unrestricted  operatian  of  the  existing 
tariff  law.  In  faei,  during  the  ^ast  year,  sinoe  the  resumptioa  of 
more  normal  conditions,  we  have  bean  made  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  foreign  competition,  whidh  we  belisve  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what 
is  to  come  unless  a  reasonable  amount  of  readjustment  is  made  in  the 
customs  tariffs  related  to  one  industry  and  unless  some  drastic  remedy 
is  found  for  the  present  oondition.  due  td  depreciated  foreign  ex- 
change^ 

In  common  with  manrR  other  industries  we  have  been  f  ai^red  by 
the  general  prosperity  or  the  country  and  by  those  conditions  whi<m 
have  made  money  pmty  and  vflAok  .have  disposed  our  peoj^e  to 
spend,  it  freely.  That  tiMse;  abnonBal  conditions  have  ended  is  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  the  future  existence  of  our  industry^  most  depend 
m  large  part  upon  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  framing  legislation  to 
tide  us  over  the  impending  crisis  and  enable  us  to  establim  ourselves 
on  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation.   • 

Although  onr  chief  competition  comes  from  Fraaeey  the  finished 

Eroducts  of  which  are  now  being  entered  at  our  custom  houses  on  a 
asis  of  about  one-Uurd  the  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago  while  Uie 
east  of  our  imported  raw  materials  shows  an  actual  advance  ta  us  of 
upward  of  300  per  cent,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  feeing 
ox  friendliness  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
nation  entertain  toward  our  war-stricken  sist^r^  and  we  believe  that 
co&aidering  France  as  the  source  of  both  our  raw  materials  and 
finished  p^ucts,  the  relatively  slight  changes  which  wo  propose  in 
the  existing  tariff  will  not  be  found  to  be  hurtfnl. 
.  We  do  not  feel,  hoi/f ever,  that  we  would  discharge  oux  obligation 
tp  vour  committee  to  supply  it  with  basic  information  concerning  our 
industrial  position  if  we  failed  to  call  attention  to  the  measures 
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whidl  the  Freaeh  GavertUBant  And  French  people  have  taken  to  safe- 
li^ard  their  industry  and  to  protect  and  stimulate  its  growth  even 
during  the  darkest  day$  of  tne  war.  The  basic  industrv  received 
the  most  paternalistic  protection  throughout  the  period  of  war  dur- 
ing which  it  was  treated  as  a  special  favorite,  entitled  to  fuel,  labor, 
raw  materials,  and  transportation,  and  did  not  suffer  any  of  the 
restrictions  witii  which  our  industiy  in  this  country  was  constantly 
(hreatentod,  includinff  classification  as  a  nonessential  with  consequeirt 
deprivation  of  all  tae  facilities  necessary  to  continuous  operation. 
Within  a  recent  period,  the  flower  growers  of  France  have  been  per- 
mitted to  organise  themselves  into  an  association,  the  effect  of  wnidh 
has  been  to  provide  the  French  industry  nianuf  acturing  finished  ^r- 
fames  with  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  at  moderate  prices 
while  bttyers  of  such  materials  for  Americ^^n  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  cimt^it  themselves  with  what  was  left  and  with  prices 
iubstantially  higher  than  those  paid  by  our  French  competitors. 

I  believe  this  touches  your  pomt 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  Now,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  French  sell 
their  articles  dieaper  at  home  than  th^y  do  when  exporting:  them, 
and  with  the  Germans^  just  the  reverse  is  true.  They  sell  their 
goods  at  home  at  a  higher  price  than  when  they  export  them. 

For  the  life  of  me,  i  can  not  understand  these  different  policies 
which  for^gn  people  adopt  when  they  undertake  to  do  business  with 
the  outside  world.  You  are  complaining  that  they  sell  their  goods 
higher  at  home  than  they  do  when  they  ship  them  over  here,  and 
vesterday  and  the  day  before  we  were  told  bv  witnesses  appearing 
here  that  Uie  goods  were  sold  dieapco*  when  shipped  over  here  than 
they  were  when  thw  were  sold  to  their  own  people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SpiEHum.  Taat  is  not  the  case  with,  regard  to  perrumes.  I 
can  not  speak  for  the  general  chemical  industry.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  part  of  the  business.  That  is  a  different  branch  of  the 
business.  These  particular  materials  are  higher  in  tbie  United  States 
than  they  are  on  the  other  side.  That  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
particular  line  that  I  have  i^erenoe  to.  With  regard  to  tne  remarks 
i  have  just  made,  the  French  Government  has  always  been  very 
anxious  to  father  and  further  the  perfumery  industry  of  France, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  so  generally  sold  throughout  the  world. 

They  are  near  the  base  of  supply  of  absolutely  all  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. The  raw  materials  axe  made  in  France,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  and  we,  all  perfumers,  have  to  go  to  France  to  secure 
them.  They  have  an  absolute  monopoly  on  that  business  simply  on 
account  of  the  flowers.  There  have  been  attempts  to  raise  the  flowers 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  successfully 
as  yet. 

A  consideration  to  which  our  tariff  conipiittee  has  given  much 
attention  and  for  which  we  believe  our  revision  project  makes  due 

{revision  is  the  coniparatively  small  but  none  trie  less  important 
ranch  of  our  indusia^r  which  has  developed  to  a  substantial  degree 
during  tbs  war  and  largely  because  of  the  trade  interruption  incident 
thereto  and  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  so- 
called  synthetic  perfume  materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  any  increase  in  protection  afforded 
this  industry  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come  increase  the  cost  to  us 
of  these  materials  we  bespeak  the  extension  to  these  houses  of  the 
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same  i)rinciple  of  protection  which  we  invoke  for  ourselves.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  industry  can  justly  claim  at  your  hands  protec- 
tion for  its  finished  products  if  it  is  not  willing  to  accord  protection 
to  domestic  concerns  which  with  a  reasonable  tariff  can  supply  it 
with  raw  materials  of  adeouate  quality  and  at  fair  prices. 

We  are  not  unmindful  or  the  fact  that  the  products  of  our  industry 
arc  sometimes  inconsiderately  referred  to  as  luxuries  and  all  too 
frequently  in  the  framing  of  emergency  revenue  legislation  have 
be«n  selected  to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  taxes  especially 
in  the  way  of  internal  revenue  impost.  We  desire,  however,  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  progress  of  medical  science,  ot  sanitation,  and 
hygiene  have  greatly  emphasized  the  important  position  occupied  by 
our  products  m  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health.  It  certainly 
requires  no  argument  in  this  presence  to  refute  the  suggestion  that 
toilet  soaps,  tooth  pastes,  tooth  powders,  liquid  dentifrices,  mouth 
washes,  talcum  powders,  and  antiseptic  solutions  of  all  kinds  are 
luxuries.  All  of  these  products  are  included  among  the  essential 
supplies  of  every  hospital  in  the  land.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  well-appointed  bathroom,  in  all  nurseries,  and  in  sick  rooms. 
They  contribute  not  only  to  personal  comfort  and  cleanliness,  but 
they  2Lje  relied  upon  alike  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  nurses  as 
valuable  adjuvants  in  restoring  and  maintaining  health.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  fair  statement  that  any  prejudice  that  may  have  existed  at 
any  time  against  the  bulk  of  our  goods  as  luxuries  has  waned  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased  attention  given  by  our  people  to 
personal  cleanliness. 

Before  taking  up  for  discussion  the  detailed  suggestions  we  are 
prepared  to  make  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  paragraphs  of 
October  3, 1913,  in  which  we  are  interested,  we  desire  to  acknowlcnlge 
the  very  generous  measure  of  assistance  accorded  us  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  arid  congratulate  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  upon  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  industry  and  intelligence 
of  the  experts  of  the  commission,  you  now  have  before  you  surveys 
of  our  industry  here  and  elsewhere  which  for  accuracy,  oompre- 
liensivenesSj  and  exhaustive  treatment  have  never  been  approached 
in  any  preliminary  tariff  literature  placed  at  yottr  disposal. 

ITie  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  B,  1913,  in  which  we  are 
interested,  are  paragraphs  29,  46,  48,  and  49. 

You  are  all  thoroughly  familiar  with  thoee,  so  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  in  reading  those  particular  paragraphs,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  the  particular  changes  which  we  propose  to  make 
in  paragraph  29.  In  paragraph  29  we  ask  the  elimination  of  the 
term  "  esters.'*  The  esters  used  in  our  industry  would  be  included  in 
paragraph  49. 

Then,  the  change  in  paragraph  46,  as  we  would  have  you  change  it, 
would  be  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

46.  Oils,  dlstlUed  and  essential :  Orange  and  lemon,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
allspice  (berries),  ambrette  seeds,  cedarwood,  cednrleaf,  patchouli,  clOTes,  2D 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  no  article  containing  alcohol  abaU  be 
classlfled  for  duty  under  this  pangraplt 

We  have  omitted  from  paragraph  46  the  phrase  ^and  all  fruit 
ethers,  oils,  and  essences,  etc,''  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  of 
interest  to  our  industry  and  we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  suggestions 
in  reference  thereto. 
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Otfr  soMestion  for  the  amendment  of  paragraph  46  involvoB  a 
u&vr  classification  of  distilled  and  essential  oils,  omitting  several 
which  are  embraced  in  the  existdng  law  because  they  are  of  little 
or  no  present  importance  to-  oar  industry,  and  includimr  by  name 
oCfaer  oils  which,  since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act,  have 
oome  to  be  of  industrial  importance.  These  oils  which  in  our  opinion 
need  protection,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  made  in  this 
country  under  promising  conditions,  we  have  included  in  paragraph 
46.  The  r^natnder  we  propose  to  transfer  to  paragraph  561  of  toe 
free  list,  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  1909.  Tliose  ffoods  are  not 
produced  in  this  country  and  in  our  opinicm  can  not  oe  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  made  dutiable.  Until  the  passage  of 
the  presmt  tariff  law  all  these  oils  were  free  of  duty  and,  inasmuch 
as  tnose  which  -we  propose  to  add  to  paragraph  561  of  the  free  list 
are  not  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  our  opinion  can  not  be,  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  made  dutiable.  The  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  therefrom  would  be  ne^^le  and  insufficient  to 
justify  increasing  their  cost  to  the  American  perfume  industry. 
Several  of  the  oils,  like  citronella  and  geranium,  are  used  as  raw  ma- 
terials for  our  newly  established  synthetic  perfume  material  industry 
which  should  be  able  to  procure  them  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  have  also  eliminated  from  para^rraph  46  ^'  all  combinations  of  " 
distilled  and  essential  oils,  but  have  taken  care  of  them  imder  lunend- 
ments  which  we  suggest  in  paragraph  49  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  that  governing  the  articles  embraced  in  paragraph  46. 

Mr.  Freak.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  f  Do  you  know  what  that 
was  based  on  before,  when  it  was  transferred  from  the  free  list? 

Mr.  SpifiHLsa.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  passed  from  the  free  list 
in  the  act  of  1913.  Within  my  recollection  that  is  the  only  tariff 
law  imposing  a  duty  on  these  perfumery  raw  materials  and  essential 
oils. 

Deferring  for  the  moment  comment  on  paragraph  48,  which  comes 
next  in  order  under  the  present  law,  but  which,  because  it  relates  to 
finished  products,  should  logically  follow  those  paragraphs  dealing 
with  crude  and  partly  manufactured  materials,  we  now  take  up 
paragraph  49  which,  pursuant  to  a  suggestion  which  we  have  adopted 
from  a  draft  prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
we  have  recast.  We  propose  to  transfer  to  the  free  list  ambergris, 
civet,  musk  (grained  or  in  pods),  enfleorage  greases,  and  £ral 
essences  or  flower  concretes,  and  all  natural  oooriferous  aromatic 
substances  aiid  emential  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfume: 
Provided  that  same  are  not  mixed  and  not  Qomponnded,  do  not  con- 
tain alcohol,  and  are  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  Adopting 
our  suggestion,  paragraph  49  will  then  read  as  follows: 

49.  (a)  Odoriferous  or  aromatic  cbemical  substances  obtained  from  essen- 
tia! oils  or  from  nntttral  nr  chemical  products,  not  mixed  nor  compounded,  20 
per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

That  is  what  it  is  now — 

(b)  Ail  compounded  preparatlonfi.  mixtures,  and  combinations  of  essential 
oils,  distilled  oils,  odoriferous  or  aromatic  substances  or  natural  floral  products, 
nsed  In  tbe  manufacture  of  but  not  marketable  as  perfumes  or  cosmetics,  and 
lu^  containing  alcohol  and  not  specially  iMrovlded  for  In  this  paragroiAi,  26  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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It  will  be  ohserved  that  in  subdividiiig  the  wtides  eDumersled  in 
paragraph  49  we  have  provided  two  dassificatioDfiL  one  inclucKng  the 
primary  or  uneompounded  products  at  the  rate  ot  30  per  eeatum  ad 
valorem,  which  is  the  rate  they  now  pay,  and  tb«  other  embracii^  the 
ccmipounds  or  mixtures  whicm  logically  should  pay  the  higher  rate 
oi  25  per  centukn  kd  valorem. 

Mr.  Ha WLET.  You  prefer  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  rate  f 

Mr.  Spiehubr.  We  believe  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  apply 
a  specific  duty,  on  account  of  die  great  fluctuation  in  prioee  of  the 
materials. 

As  an  example,  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  on  peppenaiiit.  which 
is  ordinarily  worui  around  $2,  might  have  some  enect  on  production, 
but  when  peppermint  is  around  ^  to  $10  per  *pound,  it  means'  that 
you  have  auty  which  does  not  amount  to  anytiiing. 

Mr.  Hawi^bt.  You  also  suggest  a  declaration  in  the  case  of  under- 
valued ^oods  abroad? 

Mr.  Stiehjjsr.  Welt,  on  these  g^ieral  products  we  have  a  market 
value  unless  some  new  synthetic  compounds  may  be  produced;  in 
that  case  I  think  it  will  be  very  easy  to  determine  a  differential,  as 
to  their  true  value. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Would  it  be  .possible  to  determine  the  American 
value  as  to  these  goods,  so  that  the  duty  might  be  levied  at  an'  Amer- 
ican value  instead  of  the  value  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  Spdghler.  You  refer  to  our  own  product  ? 

Mr.  HAWiiBT.  Those  of  which  you  are  speaking. 

Mr.  SpiKHLKtL  Yes,  they  have  a  market  there,  and  a  market  value 
here. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Could  it  be  readily  aacertaioed  by  the  customs  au- 
'fihorities  t 

Mr.  SnBHiJfiR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Garneb.  Did  you  hear  the  gentleman  testify  a  while  ago,  just 
prior  to  yout 

Mr.  SpiEHiiBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garmsb.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  were  worth  $20  a  pound  or  were  only  worth  $5  per 
pound! 

Mr.  Sfierlisb.  That  is  with  regard  to  only  one  dass. 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  But  you  did  not  make  any  exceptions  in  answering 
Mr.  Hawley's  question,  and  you  said  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Sfiehleb.  No ;  they  can  not  do  it  on  all.  I  meant  on  the  abso- 
lutely raw  materials ;  I  had  reference  to  the  raw  materials.  I  would 
like  to  differentiate  between  the  raw  materials  and  the  colnpounda 

Mr.  Gabxbb.  But  I  think  he  had  reference  to  these  particular 
articles  and  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  certain  compounds. 

Mr.  Spibhleb.  On  the  compounds,  it  would  be  hard  to  ascertain 
their  true  value. 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  prices  in  one  section  of  the  country  might  be  different  from 
prices  in  another  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Spiehjleb.  Noj  that  is  not  the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  is 
•with  regard  to  knowing  what  is  in  the  compound  and  their  vfJues. 
The  raw  materials  have  a  market  price. 
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The  Chatrkan,  Mr.  Spiebler,  it  ia  just  as  difficult  to  gsceitaiu  the 
price  in  the  foreign  countries,  if  not  more  so,  than  it  is  to  discover 
the  American  value,  is  it  jiott 

Mi.  Spizhucr.  Aosolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  any* 
thiog  about  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Except  by  their  own  invoice  value. 

The  Chaibman.  And  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
invoice  value  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Sptf.ht.bw.  Well^  that  is  the  question,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  foreigner  and  the  Amer- 
can  consul  abroad. 

Mr.  Spi£HL£R.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Here,  our  tariff  board  could  get  the  values  of 
every  article,  and  they  could  arrive  at  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Spi£HL£R.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  desire  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the- 
only  thing  we  would  have  it  apply  to  is  to  the  compounds.  When 
the  raw  materials  come  in  unmixed,  uncompounded,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  their  true  value,'  but  where  they  are  compounded,  no  one  can 
find  their  value  except  the  manufacturer  who  compounded  them. 
You  can  not  ascertain  their  true  value. 

It  will  be  observed  thait  in  subdividing  the  articles  enumerated  in 
paragraph  49  we  have  provided  two  classifications,  one  including 
the  primary  or  uncompounded  products  at  the  rate  oi  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  which  is  the  rate  they  now  pay,  and  the  other  enibracing 
the  compounds  or  mixtures  which  logically  should  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Under  paragraph  49  that  branch  of  our  industry  engaged  in  produc- 
ing synthetic  perfume  materials  in  this  country  will  receive  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  additional  protection.  This  is  brought  about,  first,  by 
the  transfer  to  the  free  list  of  certain  oils  which  are  used  in  tne  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  produ<!ts  and  which,  therefore,  would  be  made 
available  at  lower  cost,  and  second,  as  the  result  of  raising  the  tariff 
rate  on  compounds  and  mixtures  from  20  to  25  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

In  connection  with  the  articles  embraced  in  paragraph  49  the  tariff 
committee  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association  has  found 
itself  embarrassed  by  a  situation  which  has  recently  become  a  de- 
cided menace  to  our  entire  industry,  but  for  which  we  frankly  admit 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  We  crave  the 
very  serious  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  this 
phase  of  our  problem  and  will  welcome  any  suggestions  it  may  be 
able  to  offer. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steadv  increase  in 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  goods  brougnt  in  by  the- 
American  representatives  of  forei^  houses  and  others  which,  while 
entered  for  duty  as  perfume  materials,  have  lacked  only  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  and  in  some  instances,  some  other  less  essential  material, 
to  render  them  merchantable  as  nniahed  perfumes.  Within  the  past 
few  months  the  importation  of  these  practically  completed  goods  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  thus  offering  a  severe  form  of  com- 
petition with  our  industry,  especially  as  in  many  cases  these  goods 
have  been  made  up  to  imitate  the  most  popular  odors  that  have  been 
developed  by  American  perfumers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Goremment  is  losing  a  large  amount  of 
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revenue  on  these  goods  which  it  would  receive  if  they  were  dtasified 
as  finished  perfumes. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  a  comparatiTely  simple  matter  to  adopt 
a  new  classification  for  these  nearly  finished  products  at  a  rate  of 
duty  approaching,  if  not  equalling,  that  paid  on  finished  perfumes, 
but  a  serious  dimculty  has  arisen  in  this  connection  owning  to  the 
fact  that  any  classification  which  we  have  been  able  to  devise,  that 
would  impose  a  q>ecial  rate  of  duty  upon  these  practically  finished 
goods,  would  include  in  the  same  category  practically  every  com- 
pound or  mixture  imported  as  a  raw  material  by  the  domestic  per- 
fume manufacturer.  Obviously,  we  do  not  wish  to  penalize  our 
entire  industry  by  imposing  a  practically  prohibitory  rate  of  duty 
upon  our  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  rate  paid 
on  these  practically  finished  goods,  especially  in  view  of  the  belief 
which  is  generally  entertained  throughout  our  industry  that  the 
importers  of  these  nearly  finished  products  would  not  be  deterred 
from  bringing  them  in  even  should  they  be  made  to  bear  a  rate  now 
imposed  upon  completely  finished  perfumes. 

In  this  connection  we  can  not  do  better  than  invite  vour  attention 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  survey  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  *' Natural  and  Synthetic  Odoriferous  Substancea, 
l^reparations  and  Mixtures :  *' 

The  se<k>nd  of  the  two  classes  referred  to  al)ove,  namely,  the  natural  and 
synthetic  mixturesi  can  not  be  so  easily  defined.  The  first  class  is  made  up  of 
definite  chemical  substances,  which  may  be  identified  reftdily  by  means  of  weU- 
Icnown  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  second  dass,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  of  mixtures  and  combinations,  each  of  which  may  be  made  up  of  a 
half  dozen  or  more  differHit  natural  or  chemical  constituents.  Certain  of  these 
mixtures  are  of  known  comi)osition,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  marketed  under 
trade  names  and  their  composition  is  guarded  as  trade  secrets.  There  are  a 
number  of  flowers,  such  as  the  lily  of  the  valley,  honeysuckle,  sweet  pea,  and 
lilac,  from  which  the  odorous  principles  can  not  be  extracted  commercially,  and 
for  which  the  perfumer  is  dependent  upon  artificial  means  of  reproduction. 
However,  practically  every  flower  odor  and  natural  essential  oil  is  imitated  by 
a  so-called  "synthetic-flower  oil'*  which  for  certain  purposes  may  be  regarded 
as  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  substitute.  The  term  "  synthetic  "  as  thus  used 
Is  a  misnomer,  since  these  synthetic  oils  are  usually  mixtures  of  different  con- 
stituents, some  of  which  may  themselres  be  synthesized,  while  others  may  have 
been  isolated  from  essential  oils  or  extracted  from  flowers.  One  class  of  these 
preparations  of  especial  tariff  interest  is  made  up  of  highly  manufactured 
products  in  which  a  large  number  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  materials 
have  been  skilfully  compounded  to  produce  a  product  which  can  be  converted 
into  a  finished  perfume  by  the  simple  addition  of  alcohol.  In  other  cases,  per- 
haps two  or  more  of  these  preparations  may  be  required  for  the  finished  per- 
fume, but  even  then  the  preparation  of  the  final  product  requires  compara- 
tively little  skill. 

The  finished  products  of  our  industry  are  included  in  paramtph  48 
of  the  present  law  and  concerning  this  paragraph  we  have  no 
recommendation  to  make  except  that  the  concluding  clause  "  floral  or 
flower  waters  containing  no  alcohol  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  "  should  be  eliminated  and 
such  waters  transferred  to  the  free  list.  The  paragraph,  if  amended 
in  accordance  with  our  recommendation,  would  read  as  rollows : 

48.  Perfumery,  including  cologne  and  other  toilet  waters,  articles  of  per- 
fumery, whether  in  sachets  or  otherwise,  and  all  preparations  used  as  applica- 
tions to  the  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentifrices.  Including 
tooth  soaps,  pastes,  including  theatrical  grease  paints,  and  pastes,  pomades, 
powders,  and  otlier  toilet  preparations,  all  the  foregoing,  if  oontaining  alcohol, 
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40  cents  per  pound  and  00  per  centnm  ad  valorem ;  if  not  containing  alcohol, 
HSO  per  oentam  ad  valorem. 

Concerning  the  elimination  of  floral  and  flower  waters  from  the 
above  paragraph,  we  b^  to  point  out  that  these  artich»  are  merely 
the  by-products  of  the  distillation  of  essential  oils  from  flowers  in 
the  foreign  countries  of  origin  and  although  they  are  of  substantial 
importance  to  our  domestic  manufacturers,  they  are  not  and  can  not 
be  produced  in  this  country.  Incidentally,  we  would  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  tnem  have  an  important  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicines. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  finished  perfumery,  we  wish  to 
<:all  attention  to  a  somewhat  anomalous  situation  that  lias  developed 
respecting  the  dutj  upon  the  containers  thereof.  Wh^i  perfumery 
is  imported  in  plain  glass  bottles  the  containers,  by  the  operation  of 
paragraph  83,  are  subject  to  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as 
their  contents,  namely,  60  per  centum.  In  certain  customs  decisions 
(Abstracts  41682  and  41692^  of  1918),  it  has  been  held,  however,  that 
when  perfumenr  is  put  up  m  cut  or  decorated  bottles  the  containers 
are  separately  autiable  at  the  lower  rate  of  45  per  centum  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  84.  This  decision  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  more  specific  designation  of  '^  cut-glass  Dottles,"  as  found  in 
paragraph  84,  must  govern  appraising  officers  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral term  ""  glass  bottles  "  ^'  containing  merchandise  subject  to  duty," 
as  found  in  paragraph  83.  We  think  that  the  provisions  of  j^ara- 
CTaph  83  should  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  upon  all  glass  containers 
uie  same  rate  of  duty  applicaUe  to  their  contents  irrespective  of  the 
character  of  such  contamers. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  changes  we  have  already  suggested  are 
adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  paragraph  561  of  the  free  list 
of  Uie  present  law  in  order  te  include  those  natural  raw  materials 
which  we  are  proposing  to  eliminate  from  paragraphs  46  and  49 
of  Schedule  A.    This  paragraph  will  then  read  as  follows : 

9SL  Ambergris,  civet,  musk  (grained  or  in  pods)  ;  olb>(:  anise,  bay,  bergn- 
mot,  birch  tar,  bois  de  rose  femelle,  cajeput,  cassia,  citronella,  cocoanut,  cod, 
cod  liver,  cottonseed,  eroton,  eucalyptus,  geranium  (Algerian,  Bourbon  and 
Turkish),  ichthyol,  Juglandiura,  lavender,  nspic  or  spike  lavender,  lemon-grass, 
linaloe,  neroly  or  orange  flower,  otto  of  rose,  palm,  palm  kernel,  periUa,  rose- 
mary, sandalwood,  tliyme,  vetivert,  enfieurage  greases  and  liquid  and  solid 
primal  floral  essences  or  floral  concretes  not  comj)ounded,  floral  or  flower 
waters,  and  all  natural  odoriferous  aromatic  substances  and  essential  oils 
ased  in  the  manafacture  of  perfumes  provided  that  same  are  not  mixed  and 
not  compounded,  do  not  contain  alcohol  and  are  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  soya-bean,  and  olive  oil  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  food 
or  for  any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  by  such  means  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  him;  Chinese  nut  oil,  nut  oil  or  oil  at  nuts  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section ;  petroleum,  crude  or  refined,  and  all  products  obtained 
ftom  petroleum,  including  kerosene,  benzine,  naphtha,  gasoline,  paraflln,  and 
ItaralBn  oil ;  and  also  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oils  of  American  fisheries, 
aod  all  fish  and  other  products  of  such  fisheries. 

In  our  discussion  of  paragraphs  46  and  49  of  Schedule  A  we  have 
presented  briefly  our  reasons  ior  seeking  to  extend  the  category  in- 
eluded  in  paragraph  561. 

We  also  suggest  paragraph  29  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

29.  Ethers:  Solphurlc,  4  cents  per  pound;  anyl  nitrite,  20  per  centum  ad 
Talorem;  amyl  acetate  and  ethyl  acetate  or  acetic  ether,  5  cents  per  pound; 
^yl  chloride,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ethers  of  all  kinds  not  specially 
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'provided  for  In  this  siBdtioB,  20  p^  osntnm  ad  .wlomiii:  FroffMed,  Thttt  no 
article  containing  more  tlian  10  per  centum  of  alcohol  Miall  be  elaaslfleit  for 
duty  undor  this  paragraph. 

Brubf  op  Italian  Chamber  of  OoHWKRCfe  iK  Nsw  York. 

PSSStTHKRY  AKD  TOiEUBT  PRBPARATI01I8. 

The  present  rat^  of  40  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  on  perfumery  and  toilet 
pTe|)arations  containing  alcohol  and  of  60  per  cent  if  not  containing  alcohol,  with  the 
additional  dutv  on  glaas  containera  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  if  ornamented  or  deco- 
rated ,  are  eq  ual  on  the  average  to  an  increase  (d  value  of  110  per  cent.  No  higher  rates 
could  be  levied  on  articles,  which,  although  con/sidered  luxuries,  are  not  always  really 
such,  as  in  the  case  of  dentifrice^  and  hair  lotions,  which  are  usual  articles  of  cleanlineas 
and  hygienic  use.  Importations  in  this  claas  of  commodities  is  represented  bv  apecial- 
ties  identified  with  an  established  r^utation  in  the  coontry  of  origin  and  Uie  brand 
of  tib.e  manufacturer  and  patronixed  chi^y  by  the  foreign  eWment  of  our  population, 
.and  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  article,  whose  maniuacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  basic  material  (alcohol,  fats,  soaps,  fillers,  packine 
material,  etc.).  The  present  high  rates  have  defeated  in  many  cases  the  purposes  of 
revenue  by  killing  importations  entirely. 

This  chamber  believes  that  while  a  readjustment  of  rates  on  a  more  rational  and 
equitable  basis,  with  lower  duties  on  articles  whidi  are  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury 
would  yield  more  revenue  and  prove  beneficial  to  consumers  without  prejudice  to 
American  manufacturers,  should  this  not  be  feasible,  it  recommends  that  Uiey  remain 
t  least  unchanged  as  they  are  at  present. 

BARYTES. 

[Paragraph  5X,] 

O.  P.  DS  LOSS,  BEPBESBKTIKG  TH£  MtSSOTTBI  BABTTSS  UTKOPOHS 

ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOinS,  MO. 

Mr.  De  Lore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeni  I  am  a  manufacturei 
of  ground  barytes.    I  entered  the  industry  about  March  1, 1907. 

1  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  ground  barytes 
and  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  ask  for  the  privil^e  of  filing  a  brief. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  privilege  is  already  granted,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Lore.  Thank  you.  The  only  known  or  dereloped  deposits 
of  any  extent  of  crude  barytes  ore  are  in  the  United  States  ana  Ger- 
many. My  belief  is  that  the  extent  of  the  deposits  in  the  L^nited 
States  will  exceed  those  of  Germany.  Up  to  the  time  that  Germany 
entered  the  war  they  supplied  the  market  of  the  world,  excluding  the 
United  States,  with  ground  and  crude  barytes.  They  also  exported 
to  the  United  States  Targe  quantities  of  crude  barytes  and  a  sufficient 

auantity  of  ground  barytes  to  force  the  American  manufacturers 
own  to  such  a  point  of  selling  price  that  the  industrjr  was  not  at  all 
attractive.  The  industry  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  history 
of  it  previous  to  the  time  that  Germany  entcreu  the  war,  was  a  failure 
so  far  as  ground  or  crude  barytes  was  conoerned,  due  entirely  to  the 
very  low  labor  cost  of  producing  the  crude  ore  and  manufacture  of 
ground  barytes  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  and 
also  the  very  low  transportation  rate.  Both  crude  and  ground 
barytes  were  brought  into  the  United  vStates  and  I  presume  to  all 
other  countries  as  ballast  for  ships.  It  is  very  well  aciapted  for  that. 
As  soon  as  Germany  entered  the  war  the  United  States  did  not 
only  supply  the  entire  reouirements  for  ground  barytes  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  but  also  exported  a  large  quantity  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  and  South  America. 
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As  to  the  tariff  pr^pmitioB,  in  1912  and  1913,  we  w«re  csompcOed 
to  sell  ground  buytes  in  New  York  at  S17.40  a  ton  in  order  to  meet 
German  competition,  at  which  time  there  was  a  tariff  of  $5.25  a  ton, 
oettfaig  the  Germans  then  $12.15  a  ton  in  American  money,  if  they 
sold  at  the  same  prices  that  we  did.  Our  prices  to-day  denvered  at 
New  Yoil:,  with  me  tremendous  increase  in  freight  rates^  is  $36.50. 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  With  a  120  per  ton  duty  or  I  cent  a  pound 
it  would  liable  tne  Germans  to  secure  $16.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
of  ground  bai^tee  in  American  money,  as  you  will  see,  a  substantial 
increase.  Besides  which,  of  course,  the  exchange  value  is  a  very 
important  factor. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  profit  on  the  selling  price  of  ground 
baiytes  is  less  per  ton  than  it  was  provious  to  the  war.  The  reason 
for  that  is  our  opportunity  for  s^e  was  very  limited  and  our  greater 
tonnage  has  enaUed  us  to  accomplish  it,  and  I  am  absolutely  firm 
in  my  belief  that  if  this  industry,  which  deserves  protection,  is  given 
protection,  that  the  industry  wUl  thrive  and  d!evelop,  so  that  in 
the  future,  so  far  as  American  consumerB  are  concerned,  they  will 
get  as  cheap  or  cheaper  barytas  than  they  would  if  it  was  killed  by 
a  Drotective  tariff. 

Mr.  HawLtEy.  Do  you  suggest  rates  ?  * 

Mr.  De  Lore.  I  am  merav  suggesting  that  because  tliere  has 
been  a  biU  introduced  by  Oongressman  Rhodes;,  from  Missouri, 
placing  a  tariff  of  a  half  cent  a  pound  on  crude  baxytes  and  1 
cent  a  pound  on  ground  barytes.  I  am  just  giving  vou  the  sugges* 
tion  if  such  a  tariff  is  adopted.  At  present  quotations  of  German 
barytes.  a  $20  tariff  would  not  put  us  on  an  equal  basis,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bachabaoh.  That  is,  you  want  it  increased  from  $6.25  to  $20 
a  ton  ? 

Mr.  De  Lore.  Twenty  dollars  a  ton,  I  believe,  is  very  necessary  toi 
foster  the  American  industry  of  ground  barytes. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Is  your  plant  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  De  Lore.  les;  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  ]^DLET.  Who  are  the  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Ds  Lore.  In  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Hadlet.  No;  wheJre  does  the. foreign  eenpetition  come  from? 

Mr.  Db  Lore.  Germany. 

Mr.  Hahlett.  Altogether  t 

Mr.  Db  Lore.  Alto^ther  Germany. 

Mr.  Hadlev.  What  is  your  freight  ?    - 

Mr.  De  Lore.  Nine  d6llars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Do  you  know  what  the  German  freight  is  ? 

Mr.  De  Lore.  I  dfoa^t  know.  I  have  been  told  tkey  have  a  freight 
of  S3«50  per  ship-toQ  f roa»  Haptbuif*  .Before  tke^  wat  the  freight 
was,  I  believe,  about  $1.25. 

4.  R.  BTOCWaQ,  UFlR9|3mrinO  THE  MISSOURI  BA9TTBS  UTHOPOKS 

ASSOCUftOK,  OT.  IiOmS,  MO. 

Mr.  Stockii^.  '  Mc  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  i^presetiting  the 
Missouri  barytes  producers,  and  wish  to  discuss  paragraph  5}  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1913. 

I  am  mining  in  the  Washii^ton  County  district  of  Missouri  and  ha^ve 
been  engaged  in  it  the  past  five  years. 
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The  condition  of  the  barytes— or  as  we  call  it  in  Missouri,  the 
**tiff " — industry  prior  to  the  war  was  very  uncertain.  There  were 
times  when  we  could  sell  tiff,  Imt  a  large  percentage  of  the  timey 
possibly  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  we  could  not.  The  w^tf^es 
paid  to  miners  at  that  time  was  approximately  $1 .80  per  ton.  To-day 
they  are  receiving  $6.60  per  ton  and  imre  able  to  sell  all  the  ore 
tihey  produced  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember all  of  the  companies  that  had  been  buying  ore  cut  off  their 
shipments  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  manet  for  the  ore. 

The  survey  of  the  barytes  deposit  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
comprises  250  s<juare  miles  in  Washington  County,  or  160,000  acres. 
That  is  in  Washmgton  County  alone  imerc  the  ore  has  been  mapped, 
and  only  where  the  ore  is  produced.  The  other  sections  of  the 
State  have  not  been  mapped  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  find  barytes  ore  occurring  in  the  Potosi  and  Gasconade 
formation  principally.  There  is  also  some  in  the  Roubidoux  and 
Jefferson  City;  and  these  formations  occur  througjhout  quite  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  area  of  the  State. 

Missouri  is  not  the  only  State  in  which  barytes  is  found.  It  occurs 
in  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolinai  South  Carolina,. 
Alabama,  Geoi^a,  Kentuoky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
So  you  see  it  is  widely  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  average  prewar  production  in  Slissouri  for  the  years  1910  Uy 
1914,  inclusive,  were  about  26,000  tons;  the  yearn  1915  to  1918,  the 
average  per  year  was  61,000  tons.  In  1919  there  were  60,000  tona 
produced  ana  in  1920  there  was  over  90,000  tons  produced,  probably* 
close  to  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Bagharach.  You  are  talking  now  about  the  total  productioni 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stocking.  I  am  talking  about  the  total  production  in  Misaouri. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  In  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Stocking.  Yes:  and  the  larger  part  of  that  is  in  Washington 
County.  ^ 

In  order  to  raise  production  over  prewar  i^^ure  it  was  necessary  to 
build  houses  for  the  miners  and  in  addition  to  being  furnished  houses 
free  of  rent  they  are  also  f lunished  their  firewood  and  garden  patches. 
The  reason  that  the  production  of  barytes  in  Missouri  is  principally 
around  and  in  Washington  County  is  due  to  ti^e  fact  that  W  asbington 
Countv  was  among  the  first  settled  by  the  French,  along  about  1700, 
I  think.  In  fact,  Fotosi  is  the  second  oldest  town  in  we  State ;  and 
the  way  the  miners  first  went  there,  the  Indians  came  down  to  St. 
Genevieve,  Mo.,  and  told  them  about  the  white  metid  that  was 
found  in  that  country.  Thev  went  up  there  expeetaog  to  find  ^ver 
ore  and  instead  they  found  lead  ore,  and  the  miners  -  to*day  ara 
descendants  of  those  early  settlers. 

All  of  this  mining  is  done  with  pick  and  shovel  for  the  teason  that 
there  has  been  no  stability  'to  tne  barytes  industry  to  encourage 
anyone  in  using  modem  methods,  and  I  think,  if  we  mt  a  sufficient 
proteqtive  tariii  that  modern  methods  wiU  be  introduced. 


Mr.  Hawley.  What  rate  are  you  suggesting  I 

Mr.  Stockmjg.  Congressman  M,  E.  i^odes  is  from 

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing).  You  are  in  support  of  the  l^hodea  bilU 


our  district^ 
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Mr.  STOOKIN0.  Tesy  air.  He  has  giyen  this  matter  a  great  deal  of 
fltud^.  We  do  not  want  a  prohibitiye  tariff.  We  want  competition. 
I  think  with  the  tariff  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  asked  for  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  German  barytes  come  into  this  country. 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  read  from  page  958  of  a  report  on  barytes 
and  barium  products  in  1918  (reading) : 

This  ore  was  mined  rety  cheaply ,  costiiig,  according  to  consular  reports,  from  |1 .10 
to  $1.66  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  crude  Gearman  ore  was  quoted  for  deliveiv  at  New 
York  in  1909  c.  i.  f.  (exclusive  of  dutr^)  at  fnices  raneing  from  $4.50  a  ton  for  ^e  poorar,  ' 
grayer  rock,  to  $5.50  for  the  pure  white  mineral.  As  soon  as  trade  reladons  are  again 
established  Germany  wiU  undoubtedly  pour  unlimited  quantities  of  crude  baiytes 
and  manufactured  jmxlucts  into  the  United  States  at  prices  with  which  the  American 
producen  can  not  compete  unless  protected  by  a  tarin. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Is  this  from  the  Tariff  Conmiission  report  ? 

Mr.  Stookiko.  No,  sir;  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  German  prewar  price  of  1909,  $6.50^  is  based  on  a 
long  ton;  a  short  ton  would  be  approximately  S4.90.  I  understand 
the;y  are  offering  ore  to-day  in  rfew  York  at  $9.61  per  long  ton, 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  $8.57  per  short  ton.  '  Our  height 
rates  from  Missouri  to  New  York  are  approximately  $10  per  ton. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  a  letter  from  th^  State  geologist  to  myseif 

[reading]: 

Bureau  of  Gboloot  and  Mines, 

Rolla,  Mo,,  December  2$y  t9iiO, 

DxAR  Mr.  Stocking:  Your  inquiry  regarding  the  extent  of  the  barytes  depotits  in 
Missouri  received.  It  would  be  im{>oB8ible  to  endeavor  to  make  an  eetimate  of  exact 
tonnage,  as  the  crude  system  of  mining  does  not  provide  any  development  work  upon 
which  to  base  estimates. 

Barytes  has  been  found  throv^out  the  Oeark  region,  but  has  been  mined  chiefly 
in  Washington,  Cole,  Miller,  and  Moi^gBm  Counties,  the  WashingtoD  County  area  in 
the  paet  having  produced  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  State  total  and  is  by  far  the 
most  productive  area  at  present. 

The  Washington  County  district  covers  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles  or  160,000 
acres  in  Washington  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Throughout  this  area  the  deposits 
ocGinr  irresfularly  in  the  surfoce  clays  and  only  the  larger  lump  ore  is  recovered  by  the 
present  primitive  system  of  mining. 

I  should  judge  that  60  per  cent  of  the  ore  in  the  dirt  is  lost  in  fines,  and  that  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  productive  area  is  actually  mined,  and  I  believe  by 
installation  of  log  washers  and  steam  shovels  the  entire  area  of  each  deposit  could  m 
mined  and  a  high  percentage  of  Uie  fines  lecovered.  There  is  thereforo  in  the  depoeitB 
which  have  alreaay  been  worked  over  probably  several  times  as  much  ore  available 
as  has  been  mined. 

Tbe  pvoduction  iA  ttie  State  for  19S0  wilt  approxinmte  M),oaO  tons,  of  wh&di  aboQt 
S0,000  will  be  mined  in  Wash^igUm  Connty.  This  is  the  largest  output  ever  recorded, 
and  indicates  that  the  deposits  are  capable  of  increased  production  even  under  the 
primitiTe  system  of  mimng. 

Much  of  the  area  in  which  the  commercial  deposits  occur  has  not  been  developed^ 
and  new  areas  are  capable  of  producing  a  large  tonnage. 

In  my  jud^s^ent  tne  districts  in  Musouri  can  even  under  increased  production 
sapply  the  reqoiremeDts  of  the  United  fitates  for  years  to  oome»  and;  while  I  can  iiot 

K*ve  you  an  actual  estimate  of  tonnage,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  deposits  will 
I  working  50  yean  hence. 

Sincerely,  yours,  H.  A.  Bubhlbr. 

»  *  ■ 

W.  8.  PSBBUB8,  CUtTXBSVILLB,  OA.,  BXPHSSlBHTDrQ  THE  COmaEBGUX 

'      XZNXBS  OF  BABTTXS, 

Mr,  PsBn4BS.  Mr.  Chairmani  perhaps  I  could,  give  you  gentlemen 
an  idea  in  a  better  way  Vy  simper  stating  Uie  history  of  my  district. 
I  represent  the  commercial  operators  in  oarytes  in  Qeoifpia.  Prior 
to  uie  war,  in  1914,  there  was  prapticaUy  no  development  of  the 
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baiytes  interests  in  Georgia  at  all.  In  my  particular  district  diere 
was'  one  plant  operated  at  that  time  by  a  oonoerti  that  used  its  own 
output,  and  they  produced  about  6,000  tons  per  year.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  stoppage  of  tne  German  barytes 
coming  into  this  country,  the  barytes  deposits  of  Gieorj^  were  devel- 
oped; commenced  to  be  developed  in  1915.  That  development  has 
continued  imtil  at  the  present  it  has  risen  from  a  production  of  about 
,6,000  tons  per  year  by  one  man  to  practically  100,000  tons  annually 
by  about  11  plants.  There  are  at  this  time  11  active  producing 
operations  in  my  district. 

The  bulk  of  the  crude  barytes  ore  which  is  produced  in  Georgia  goes 
to  supply  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  lithipone  and  other  Danum 
products  in  the  East.  Our  fre^ht  rate  from  Qeargia  is  about  S7.10 
to  New  York  per  gross  ton  of  crude  ore.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  delivered  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  German  ore  at  a  rate 
of  $9.75  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  We  can  not  compete  with  a  price  of  that 
kind,  as  you  can  readily  seCj  with  ar  freight  rate  of  $7.10  from  our 
plant  to  the.plant  that  consiq&es  our  product. 

The  production  down  there  has  risen,  as  I  say,  from  one  plant  to 
11  within  the  past  five  years.  Prior  to  1914  there  was  only  one,  and 
there  are  11  now. 

Our  main  production  goes  to  Philadelphia  and  seaboard  points, 
and  we,  of  course,  come  in  competition  with  other  ores  from  local 
points,  including  Missouri.    Our  chief  source  of  trouble  and  com- 

Jietition  would  be  from  the  influx  of  German  ore  for  the  reason  that 
hey  can  produce  that  ore  and  bring  it  over  here  for  a  less  rate  almost 
than  our  freight  rate  would  be  from  our  plant. 

Mr.  Bacharaoh.  What  is  the  value  of  }raur  product  at  the  mine  f 

Mr.  Peebles.  We  have  been  selling,  since  1916,  at  from  $5.50  to 
SIO  per  ton — gross  ton. 

Mr.  Tbbadway.  What  duty  do  you  advocate  ? 

Mr.  Peebles.  I  would  think  that  the  duty  I  have  heard  suggested 
here  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  would  cover  us;  one-half  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  tlie  rate  proposed  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rhodes! 

Mr.  Peebles.  I  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

IXATBICSVT  OF  HOH.  XABXOH  1.  BK0BB8,  A  BBPRSSBHTATIVB  IV  OOH- 

&EX88  FBOX  lOSSOV&L 

■ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  m^ 
name  ajroears  on  your  docket  to-day  as  representing  "Missouri 
Aarytes  inroducers.''  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  appear  here  in  my 
^cial  capacity  as  the  Representative  of  the  thirteenth  •Missouri  dis* 
trict,  because  my  district  for  60  years  has  produced  over  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  barytes  produced  in  Missouri,  and  prior  to  IdlQ  Missouri  stood 
first  in  the  production  of  barytes  ore.  However/ 1  am  advised  by 
Hbe  Buteau  ef  Mines  and  Mimug  that  Missouri  regained  first  place 
again  in  1920.  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will  continue  to  hold  it. 

I  have  a  bill  before  this  committee,  H.  R.  7958,  >ehich  provides  for 
a  dutv  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  crude  ore  and  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  groynd  barytte.  The  rales  of 
duty  provided  for  in  my  bill  were  arrived  $.t  before  the  recent  in- 
crease  in  freight  rates  and  before  shipments  of  German  ore  were 
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rasumed  into  this  country  after  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  and 
therefore  are  not  high  enough. 

To-day  Missouri  barytes  ore  actually  costs  the  shipper  $11  per 
ton  f.  o.  D.  all  shipping  points  in  Missouri.  His  freight  rate  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Pmlamlphia,  and  all  points  east  of  Pittsburgh  is 
from  $9  to  $11  per  ton,  thus  making  it  cost,  at  an  average  freight 
rate  of  $9.50  per  ton,  exactly  $20.50  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  ore 
delivered  in  Pniladelphia.  The  German  importer  now  offers  to  lay 
down  baiytes  ore  in^  the  same  market  for  $9.50  per  ton,  or  $11  per 
ton  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  Missouri  producer  can  sell  nis 
ore.  Thus  the  rate  of  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill  on  cruae  ore  is  too  low,  and  I  therefore  recom- 
mend three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  one-half. 

The  manufactured  product,  or  ground  barytes,  is  worth  to-day  in 
St.  Louis  $27.50  per  ton  f.  o.  d.,  or,  when  the  $9.50  per  ton  freight  is 
added^  the  actual  cost  to  the  Missouri  dealer  to  lay  down  his  product 
in  Philadelphia  is  $87  per  ton.  *  The  German  importer  now  offers  to 
lay  down  tiie  same  product  in  Philadelphia  for  $16  per  ton,  thus 
underselling  the  Missouri  manufacturer  $21  per  ton,  hence  the  duty 
of  1  per  cent  per  pound  provided  for  in  my  bill  is  too  low,  and  I 
therefore  recommend  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  ground  barytes. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  oi  technical  knowledge,  manufacturing 
chemists,  I  am  informed,  appeared  before  the  committee  yesterday 
and  advocated  rates  on  the  barium  chemicals  and  compounds  all  the 
way  from  3  to  8  cents  per  pound.  While  I  Am  not  informed  on  that 
phase  of  the  barytes  business,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  fully 
justified  in  their  claims. 

But  this  I  do  know :  The  barytes  business  must  be  protected  by  a 
reasonable  duty  or  the  German  impoiter  will  control  the  American 
market.  We  have  an  inexhaustible  8um)ly  of  barytes  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  American  capital  and  Ameri- 
can labor  should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  American 
market. 

ULTRAMARINE  BLUE. 

[Paragraph  52.] 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  letter  relating  to  ultramarine 
blue  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Congressman  Andrew  J.  Hickey, 
of  Indiana,  from  a  firm  in  his  State.  I  would  like  to  have  it  printea 
in  the  record. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Januaty  5,  19tl. 

Ultramarine  blue  Is  a  burned  pigment.  Fast  to  light  The  manufacture  of 
oHraroaiine  blue  comprises  a  long  process.  Grinding,  burning,  washing,  grind- 
ing in  water  and  redrying,  all  together,  require  about  six  weeks  to  complete 
the  various  operations.  The  present  duty  on  ultramarine  blue  is  15  per  cent 
ad  ralorem.  We  suggest  6  cents  per  pound  specific  duty.  We  especially  urge 
a  specific  duty  and  not  an  ad  Talorem  duty,  as  none  but  an  expert  in  ultra- 
marine blue  can  properly  appraise  the  color  value. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine  blue  about  50  per  cent  is  low  grade.  By 
low  grade  we  mean  the  dark  coarse  particles  of  blue.  About  5©  per  cent  is  the 
bright,  lighter  shades  of  blue.  One  of  the  problems  is  to  find  a  market  for  tlie 
low  grades.    If  foreign  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  dump  their  low-grade  blue 
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tn  America  with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  they  can  eaBily  make  the  buBiiWB  un- 
profitable for  American  manufactnrers  when  their  market  for  low  grades  la 
cut  off. 

Ultramarine  bine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  printing  inks,  paints, 
oil  cloth,  window  shades,  linoleum,  rubl>er,  also  for  wash  blue.  The  demand 
for  ultramarine  blue  in  wash  blue  is  considerably  on  the  Increase,  also  in  paint 
and  color  varnish. 

The  present  foreign  sources  of  competition  are  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
and  a  growing  industry  in  Japan.  Labor  constitutes  50  per  cent  of  our  cost. 
Our  average  wage  scale  is  $6  per  day  of  10  hours.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  present  wage  scale  in  Germany  and  Belgium;  prior  to  the  war  it  was  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  wages  paid  in  America.  In  Japan  the  wage  scale  is 
less  than  one-eighth  of  our  present  wage  scale.  There  are  no  improved  methods 
or  machinery.    We  have  the  same  machinery  and  processes  as  used  abroad. 

We  have  a  heavier  Initial  cost  of  plant  and  cost  of  plant  maintenance.  In 
view  of  the  above  facts,  we  ask  that  you  give  us  a  spedflc  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Thx  Russ  Gompakt. 
(Signed)  Chas.  G.  Russ. 

The  following  are  the  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  blue  in  the  United  States: 
Standard  Ultramarine  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  Newark^ 
N.  J.;  International  Ultramarine  Co.,  Rossville,  Long  Island;  the  Russ  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  haA^e  a  brief  submitted  bv  the  International 
Ultramarine  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Heller  &  Merz  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Brief  of  Intbbnational  Ultbamabine  Wobks,  New  Tobk  City,  and  Hetjjsr  «^ 

Mebss  Ca,  Newakk,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  present  for  your  information  and  consideration 
certain  recommendations  and  pertinent  reasons  for  such  recommendatioiis  re- 
lating to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  ultramarine. 

Ultramarine  is  industrially  the  most  important  hlue  mineral  pigment  and 
is  the  coloring  matter  universally  used  in  the  household  for  the  bleaching  and 
bluing  of  white  fabrics.  For  such  laundry  purposes  it  is  marketed  and  sold 
as  laundry  or  wash  blue  in  various  physical  forms  and  shapes,  generally  as 
small  bars,  cubes,  cylinders,  etc.  Ultramarine  industrially  finds  wide  at^lica- 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  paper  (both  white  and  colored),  textiles, 
printing  ink,  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  rubber,  soap,  colored  cement  and  tile, 
artistes  colors.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  and  light  fast  pigment  known  and  for 
this  reason  is  so  widely  used  in  the  industries. 

Ultramarine  is  manufactured  by  heating  to  a  high  temperature  a  mixture 
of  china  clay,  silica,  soda  ash,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  grinding  and  levigating 
the  blue-tinted  mass  produced  in  the  furnaces.  There  is  capital,  approximately 
$2,500,000,  invested  in  the  ultramarine  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  about  250  emi)loyecs  dependent  upon  this  industry  for  a  livelihood. 
Ultramarine  is  an  essential  raw  material  for  the  textile,  paper,  paint,  wash 
blue,  and  linoleum  industries,  and  in  this  respect  is  analogous  to  dyeatuffis. 
Although  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  its  production 
and  few  employees  are  directly  concerned  in  its  manufacture,  nevertheless  the 
Industries  absolutely  dependent  upon  it  as  a  raw  material  have  Invested  capital 
^representing  billions  and  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 

Ultramarine  is  provided  for  In  the  present  tariff  law  enacted  on  October  3* 
1913,  under  paragraph  52  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  paragraph  Is  as 
Allows : 

'*  Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or 
crater,  and  wash  blue  containing  ultramarine,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

Act  of  May  5,  1009,  levied  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  which,  based 
npon  import  value  of  this  commodity  daring  that  act,  was  equivalent  to  84  per 
cent.  Ultramarine  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  at  81  cents 
per  pound.  This  specific  rate  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  when  determined  on  the  average  market  price  of  ultramarine 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  enforcement  of  that  act  The  duty  levied  by 
^«»«  tariff  law  of  1865  was  ad  valorem,  but  the  difflculties  of  appraisal  under 
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this  act  soon  Indicated  that  a  specific  rate  of  doty  was  required  in  order  to 
collect  the  proper  amount  of  datiea  without  undemiluatioiuB.  In  1870  the  dut^ 
was  changed  to  a  specific  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound,  and  continuously  for  43 
years  until  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1913  the  rate  of  duty  remained  specific 

We  recommend  that  ultramarine  he  specifically  provided  for  at  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound.  Based  upon  the  present  average  market  prices 
for  ultramarine  of  20  cents  per  pound,  this  specific  rate  of  duty  is  equivalent 
to  a  protection  of  30  iter  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  these  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  L'ltraiiiarine  Is  markotetl  in  a  variety  ot  (luaiiticy,  oach  quality  having  its 
own  peculiar  applications.  These  qualities  have  different  conuuerclal  values 
which  are  d^iendent  upon  its  suitability  to  a  given  appiicaiion.  These  qualities 
or  values  can  not  be  determined  by  mere  external  or  chemical  examination  but 
are  only  revealed  in  the  actual  use.  This  makes  appraisal  difficult  and  unre- 
liable resulting  in  possible  undervaluations,  consequently  we  recommend  that 
ultramarine  be  provided  at  a  ^ecific  rate  of  duty. 

(2)  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  ultramarine  in  the  present 
tariff  law  is  not  sufficient  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers  in  competition 
with  foreign  producers.  From  1008  to  October  3,  1913,  when  the  sp^ific  rates 
of  duty  on  this  article  were  equivalent  to  32  and  40  per  cent,  the  importations 
never  exceeded  66,000  pounds  per  month.  During  the  nine  months  that  the 
present  law,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valon-m,  was  In  effect  prior 
to  the  European  war,  the  Importations  increased  to  78,000  pounds  per  month, 
representing  approximately  20  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  the  importations  would 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  domestic  Industry  would  have  been 
destroyed  had  not  Germany,  the  largest  exporter  of  ultramarine  in  the  world, 
been  removed  as  a  factor  by  the  European  war.  During  the  month  of  Decem* 
ber,  1920,  433,000  pounds  of  this  article  at  an  import  value  of  8  to  15  cents  per 
pound  were  imported  into  this  country.  This  quantity  is  six  times  larger  t!ia:i 
any  previous  monthly  Importation  of  ultramarine.  It  is  apparent  that  foreign 
producers  are  dumping  this  commodity  on  our  markets  intending  to  destroy  the 
domestic  industry' or  to  seriously  impair  it  prior  to  the  enactment  of  a  tariff 
law  insuring  ample  protection. 

(3)  During  the  year  of  1913— 

Poaoda. 

Austria-Hungary  exi>orte4l 1,652,680 

Germany  exported 8,  222, 497 

Prance  exported 3, 784, 637 

Total 13, 659, 954 

which  is  more  than  twice  our  domestic  consumption.  Of  this  quantity  United 
Kingdom  imported  3,322,112  pounds.  Great  Britain  Is  contemplating  licensing 
imports  of  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  (which  would  include  ultramarine) 
same  as  she  has  licensed  imports  of  dyestufCs.  This  would  leave  the  United 
States  as  tbe  ultimate  dumping  ground  for  producers  of  this  commodity. 
Belglmn,  which  heretofore  has  never  exported  to  the  United  States  this  article, 
acajrdiug  to  recent  advices,  has  exported  37,000  pounds  in  one  shipment.  Japan 
never  produced  ultramarine  prior  to  the  European  war.  Japan  has  entered  the 
field  of  producing  nations  of  this  article  and,  due  to  her  low  labor  costs,  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  world  factor  in  the  world  markets. 

(4)  Since  'the  average  domestic  market  price  of  ultramarine  is  20  cen.a 
\^T  pound,  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  protection  of  30  per  cent.  We  believe,  although  we  have  no  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  ultramarine  in  foreign  producing 
countries  exc'ept  meager  information  concerning  wage  cost,  that  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  30  per  cent  ad 
^lorem  duty,  would  project  the  Industry.  The  belief  is  primarily  based  upon 
the  fact  that  during  the  administration  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  which 
ttffonJed  a  protection  of  40  per  cent  and  32  per  cent,  respectively,  the  domestic 
^T^dustry  was  able  to  withstand  foreign  competition  and  the  importations  never 
«<*eded  26  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  It  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
t«?tion  afforded  by  these  two  acts  adequately  compensated  for  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  therefore  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  should  protect  the  American  industry. 
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The  following  table  sets  Itorth  a  compaiteon  at  the  wages  for  labor  paid  la 
this  Industry  here  and  abroad  during  tbe  years  1914  and  1090: 


Countries. 

1914 

1&20 

United  states 

92  per  diem 

i5JS0  ner  day. 

Germanv 

SI  per  diem * 

M.90p«cday. 

$0.90  per  day  (12  to  15  francs  per  diem). 

France 

SO.(j&  oer  diem 

Beldum 

10.43  per  diem 

Da 

The  present  wage  cost  in  Germany  was  obtained  from  the  Daily  Oonsolar 
Reports,  which  stated  that  England  had  estimated  that  the  labor  iiv  Germany 
varied  from  300  to  400  marlrs  x>er  week.  Taking  the  higher  figure  of  400  marks 
and'  the  present  vaiue  of  a  mark,  the  weekly  wage  would  be  approximately 
$5.50,  or  90  cents  per  day.  This  table  shows  that  the  wage  coat  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1914  was  100  per  cent  hi^er  than  in  Germany;  210  per 
cent  higher  than  in  France;  and  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgium.  In  1920 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  were  500  per  cent  higher  than  tiie  wages  paid 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Inasmuch  as  50  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  production  of  ultramarine  Is  labor,  it  is  essential  to  the  life  of  our 
American  industry  that  the  protection  be  increased  in  order  to  compensate  for 
this  increased  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  as  shown  by  the 
above  statistics. 

The  following  data  shows  the  costs  in  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1914  and  1920  of  the  principal  raw  msterials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ultra- 
marine : 


Hodaa^.. 
China  clay 
Bulphur.'. 


1914 


10.72  per  100  pounds. 

S9  per  ton 

120  per  ton 


1910 


S2.40  per  100  pounds. 

$22  per  ton 

do 


Ptrtna. 

144 

10 


It  is  noted  that  the  costs  of  these  raw  materials  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  wage  costs  during  the  same  period  of  years. 

(5)  The  low  rate  of  exchange  existing  between  this  country  and  European 
producing  countries  is  favorable  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  from  these 
countries  to  the  United  States.  Even  had  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
existing  act  been  adequate  protection  when  rates  of  exchange  were  normal 
(import  statistics  show  that  this  was  not  the  case)  the  depressed  rate  of  ex- 
chnn;;e  alone  would  demand  a  higher  rate  of  duty  to  afford  protection  to  the 
American  producer. 

We  have  endeavored  to  clearly  state  that  ultramarine  is  essential  to  many 
industries  whose  independence  of  all  foreign  sources  of  supply  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  a  specific 
duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  will  afford  the  same  protection  as  under  the  acts  of 
1807  and  1909  and  will  Insure  the  permanence  of  the  ultramarine  industry  in 
tlie  United  States. 


BansF  ov  O.  T.  Fbick,  Presidk:nt  Stardabd  Ultbamabine  Co., 

HtTNTINOTON,  W.  Va. 

Gentixuen  :  We  wish  to  set  forth  tbe  following  facts  and  racommeudations 
for  your  consideration  in  revising  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  schedule  A  (chemical 
oils  and  i)aint8),  item  52,  ultramarine  blue. 

The  tariff  law  of  1900  Imposed  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  ultra- 
marine  and  the  present  law,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  manofacture 
of  ultramarine,  of  necessity,  involves  the  production  of  a  large  percentage  of 
inferior  grades,  and  no  one  but  an  expert  is  competent  to  determine  the  value. 
W(\  tliorcfore,  recommend  that  a  speclUc  duty  be  levied,  because  under  aa 
ad  vjilorem  duty  high  grades  could  easily  be  imported  under  low-grade  marks, 
etc..  and  the  protection  intended  would  be  thus  removed.    Foreign  oountriis 
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hive  recognised  this  and  have  accorded  their  manufacturers  a  i9>eci&c  duty. 
We  also  recominend  that  the  specific  duty  be  levied  at  6  cents  per  pouud  for 
reaBons  which  will  be  given  hereinafter. 

Ultramarine  is  a  mineral  pigment  which  is  used  in  the  following  industries, 
SiveD  in  order  of  their  importance: 

Paint  and  varnish,  as  a  pigment. 

Linoleum  and  oil  cloth,  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Paper,  for  tinting,  coating,  and  bleaching. 

Printing  and  lithographing  inks,  as  a  pigment. 

Sugar  refining,  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Robber,  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Soap  and  candles,  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Textile,  for  calico  printing. 

Cement,  tile,  and  mosaic,  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Enameling,  as  a  coloring  matter. 

Artists  colors,  as  a  pigment 

In  aiMition  to  the  qiiuntUy  iHMisuuied  in  tliej^i'  nulustrien,  i\  very  lar/^e  qujui- 
tity  is  used  as  laundry  blue.  During  the  war,  large  quantities  were  used  in 
ftmouflage  paints,  and  (luring  tlie  periotl  when  8-ivJit  letter  |K>MH;;i*  \va.^  in 
effef-t  lanse  guantitiea  were  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
for  printing  d-eent  stamps. 

Qnotinc;  from  Tariff  Information  Catalogue,  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
file  77.  article,  uttraumrine,  |)4ige  2:  •*The  domestic  output  Is  fnrnishetl  Inigi'ly 
Iff  one  producer."  and  again  on  page  3 :  **  The  manufacture  of  ultramarine  la 
in  the  hands  of  a  trust" 

Prom  1909  to  1914,  the  production  of  ultramarine  by  this  company  was  small, 
tmt  with  the  advent  of  tlie  war  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off  and  domestic 
<iemands  were  multiplied.  We  immediately  increased  our  facilities  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  in  1920  our  production  reached 
3.000,OUU  pounds.  There  was  some  shortage  felt  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1920,  but  we  are  just  now  completing  additions  which  will*  prevent  this  situation 
in  the  future.  We  have  no  connections  with  any  other  concerns  whatever,  and 
tbe  foregoing  statement  of  our  growth  is  made  to  show  that  the  production  of 
nltraniarlne  in  tlie  ITnitt d  States  is  no  lon.Cfr  in  the  hands  of  one  concern  or  a 
trust.  We  know  that  the  industry  is  this  country  is  entirely  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  demands  at  reasonable  prices;  that  shortages  which  from  time  to 
time  exist  are  temporary  only ;  and  that  large  importations  will  not  only  injure 
the  ultramarine  Industry,  but  will,  by  so  doing,  work  a  hardship  on  the  afore* 
said  industries  which  use  this  material. 

Again  quoting  from  the  Tariff  Infocmatlon  Catalogue  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
page  2:  "  Domestic  manufacturers  are  not  handicapped  as  regards  their  supply 
<^f  raw  iflatprial  or  fuel,"  and  on  page  3 : 

1914 :  Pounds. 

Domestic  productkin 2,008,630 

Imports 870,688 

Total 3,575,327 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  1^20  production  exceeds  the 
total  domestic  production  and  imports  in  1914.  This  shows  not  only  the  de- 
v^opment  of  the  industry  itself,  but  the  extent  to  which  other  industries  are 
Increasing  their  use  of  ultramarine. 

AH  manufacturers  of  ultramarine  are  forced  to  import  English  china  clay, 
wfai€li  is  alnost  one-third  of  the  material  cost  and  on  which  they  must  pay  a 
doty.  They  are  therefore  handicapped  to  quite  a  large  extent,  as  foreign  manu- 
facuirers  have  easy  access  to  this  material.  The  following  comparison  of  the 
prhiclpal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  ultramarine  will  show  the  difference 
in  our  co0ts  in  191^-1915  and  at  present : 


Ltbor p«rday. 

>Mftaili. ptrcwt. 

Chinelmy per  ion. 


1900 


nOO  «5.00 

.00  t  1.80 

R.£0  .         3S.tt 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  items  that  enter  into  the  mantifacturing  ooet  of  ultramarine 
ate  new  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  what  they  were  in  1913-1915;  and,  of 
course,  the  selling  price  has  advanced  in  proportion,  the  old  prices  a^'era?in?  8  cents 
per  pound  and  the  prices  to-day  averagfing  20  cents  per  pound.  We,  therefore,  wish 
to  submit  that  a  duty  to  be  efifective  now  would  have  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  prewar 
duty",  as  to-day's  costs  and  prices  are  in  proportion  to  prewar  costs  and  prices.  The 
prewar  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  which  allow^  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
American  consumption  to  be  imported,  should,  if  the  same  degree  of  protection  is  to 
be  afforded  now,  be  increased  to  7}  cents  per  pound,  but  allowing  for  reasonable 
reductions  in  costs,  we  recommend  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound.  This  rate  of 
duty,  being  in  proportion  to  costs  and  prices,  would  still  allow  considerable  quantities 
of  ultramarine  to  be  imported,  as  did  the  prewar  duty  of  cents  3  per  pound. 

Another  item  which  should  be  given  serious  consideration  is  the  fact  that  labor  is 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  ultramarine,  and  that  the 
average  wage  paid  m  the  American  industry  is  ^  per  day,  while  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium it  is  12  to  15  francs,  or  about  $1  per  day. 

Not  only  is  there  this  big  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  but  the  exchange  situatioD 
favors  the  European  producers,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  item,  and  while 
we  hardly  think  that  this  would  be  considered  in  fixing  the  rate  of  duty,  it  shows  that 
immediate  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  lai^ge  quantities  of  ultra- 
marine into  the  United  States  which  would  be  in  excess  of  the  requirementa  of  the 
industries  using  it.  In  fact,  we  know  of  433,200  pounds  that  have  been  imported 
within  the  past  30  days,  which  is  40  per  cent  more  than  the  total  monthly  consumpticHi 
of  the  United  States  m  1914.  This  shows  that,  unless  protection  is  given,  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  will  suffer  great  losses  and  the  entire  industry  will  be 
jeopardized. 

We  also  wish  to  state  that  the  technical  manufacture  of  ultramaiine  in  this  country 
is  just  as  highly  developed  as  in  Europe,  and  we  are  capable  of  producing  grades  in 
quality  as  high  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  our  for^gn  competiton.  We  are  ready 
to  support  this  statement  by  making  laboratory  tests  which  will  demonatiate  the  trae 
quality  of  the  competing  products,  and  we  in\ite  this  investigation,  or  comparison, 
of  products  by  a  Government  chemist  at  any  time. 

The  Standard  Ultramarine  Co., 
O.  T.  Frick,  President. 

P.  S. — The  industry  in  this  country  is  represented  by  the  folloiAiiig  finua:  The 
Riiss  Go.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  The  Heller  &  Merz  Co..  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  Interna- 
tional Ultramarine  Co.,  Rossville,  N.  Y.  (S.  I.);  The  Standard  Ultramarine  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

LAMPBLACK. 

[Paragraph  53.] 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Wilkes,  Martin  &  Wilkes  will  take  up  the  subject 
of  lampblack,  paragraph  53.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  a 
concern  in  Boston  who  manufacture  lampblack,  and  they  ask  the 
privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  5,  i9il. 

We  are,  as  you  will  see  by  our  letterhead,  manufacturen  of  lampblack,  and  lamp- 
black, while  not  an  aniUne  dye,  is  just  as  distinctly  a  coal-tar  color  as  an  anaUne  dye, 
and  in  subject  to  the  same  destructive  competition  from  Germany. 

Lampblack  is  made  from  burning  oils  aistilled  from  coal  tar.  There  are  four  or 
five  manufacturers  of  lampbhick  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
cost  of  the  tar  and  distiUed  oils  from  which  the  lampblack  is  made,  is  hifrher  than 
ever  before,  making  the  cost  of  the  black  much  higher.  The  demoraliaatioii  of  the 
mark  nutketi  all  of  these  products  verv  much  cheaper  in  Germany,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  ocean  freights  are  still  high,  the  Germans  are  able  to  deliver  a  cheap 
bla^'k  in  this  country  at  about  40  per  cent  under  the  lowest  prices  that  can  be  made 
here.    This  black  is  now  beine  imported. 

It  i*  si^ificant  that  before  the  war  almost  no  German  black  was  brought  into  thb 
country  W^ause  they  could  not  compete  with  our  production,  the  coats  of  which 
wore  normal  in  both  countries  at  that  time,  and  are  now  abnormal  and  at  oppnats 
extremes  of  the  pole. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  move  reeeon  why  we  dioold  permit  the  Germans  to  dump 

■  oosl'tsr  product  called  lampblack  into  this  country  than  coal-tar  colon  called 

"Anilines."    They  aie  made  from  exactly  the  same  base  and  are  subject  to  the  sanif 

competitive  vnrposes  owin^  to  the  very  low  cost  of  production  in  Gennany  at  present. 

We  would  like  to  be  put  on  record  as  reouesting  aduty  of  40  per  cent  on  lampblack, 

and  if  it  is  desirable  for  me  to  address  a  oiief  to  the  committee  covering  Hie  above 

bclB  I  will  do  80,  but  diall  be  obliged  to  you  if  vou  wiU  advise  me  in  this  connection 

•ad  do  what  3rou  can  to  hetf)  this  matter  along  if  you  agree  with  the  above  argument. 

I  presume  that  the  administzative  features  of  the  new  bill  will  take  care  of  matters 

of  undervaluation,  which  will  be  of  especial  importance  during  this  period. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  Cabot  (Inc.). 
.    Kauch  G.  Bknk«t, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

Brief  op  Wilckrs-Maictin-Wilckbs  Co.,  Nkw  York  Cmr. 

We  respectfully  petition  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  lampblack,  paragraph  53, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Black  pigments  made  frctai  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable  substances  h^r  whatever 
name  known;  gas  black  and  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  53  in  the  new  tariff  read  as  follows: 

"Black  pigments  made  mm  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable  substances  by  whatever 
name  known ;  gas  black  and  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water, 
M)  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Our  reasons  for  such  recommendations  are  that  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manu-^ 
factuze  is  a  coal-tar  product,  viz,  creosote  oil.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  this  product  on 
scoonnt  of  the  small  pr<fLuction  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has 
in  exceptionally  large  production  of  coal-tar  products,  because  she  has  always  ex- 
celled in  these  and  similar  by-products  which  can  be  used  for  lampblack  manumture, 
vhicfa  matefial  is  obtained  £rom  their  large  coal  tar  and  distilling  plants,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  aniline  dye  factories.  Gennany  has  long  been  the  leader  in  this  line,  and 
therefore  they  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  their  raw  material  cheaper  than  we  will. 
W^e  hope  that  the  coal-tar  industries  in  this  country  will  grow  to  such  proportions  that 
erentiudly  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  raw  material  at  somewhere  near  their  figures. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  overproduction  of  lampblack  in  Europe,  without  any 
buyers  in  France,  England,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Germans  ani 
English  are  therefore  endeavoring  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  dumping  gronnd  for 
lampblack,  and  we  naturally  need  protection  for  the  manufacturers  wno  have  organi- 
sations of  sldUed  workmen  whom  they  could  not  replace  if  once  this  business  ceased. 
If  our  factories  are  closed  down,  they  rapidly  deteriorate  on  account  of  the  acid  gas, 
The  deterioration  is  so  great  that  if  a  house  would  stand  idle  for  six  months  without 
being  used,  it  would  practically  be  useless.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  has  to  bo  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  order  to  protect  the  surfaces  of  the  chambers  so  as  to  avoid  even 
the  smallest  particle  of  grit,  as  this  would  absolutely  ruin  the  lampblack. 

Our  contentions  are,  therefore:  (I)  That  while  it  is  an  essential  product  no  duty, 
however  high,  could  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  to  the  American  public  where  lamp 
black  is  consumed,  as  less  than  15  cents*  worth  is  used  in  each  rubber  tixe.  The  use 
in  news  ink  could  not  possibly  affect  the  cost  of  the  finished  newspaper,  and  as  only 
about  2  per  cent  is  used  in  the  tinting  of  paints,  it  could  not  increase  the  cost  there. 
Thus*  it  can  not  affect  in  any  way  the  cost  <^  living. 

(2)  That  it  is  a  direct  product  of  tar,  creosote,  and  as  long  as  tar  products  are  pro- 
tected amply  in  the  case  of  dyestuffs.  etc.,  we  should  have  the  same  protection. 

(3)  The  tar  industry  is  essential  for  dyestuffs,  explosives,  etc.,  and  by  permitting 
the  dumping  of  lampblack  the  foreigners'  tar  industry  is  supported. 

(4)  Germany  has  already  offered  lampblack  in  the  Amencan  market  at  prices  for 
which  the  raw  materials  could  not  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  We  believe 
it  is  their  poBcy  to  revert  to  dumping  coal-tar  products  in  order  to  have  her  dye  and 
•xplosive  industry  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  England  has  also  offered  some  cheap 
lampblack  in  U&is  market. 

(5)  Prior  to  the  Boer  War,  the  German  manufacturers  dumped  lampblack  into 
En^and  much  below  the  German  market  prices.  This  black  was  used  in  the  manu- 
hctxae  of  arc  carbon  rods  for  the  British  (Admiralty)  naval  lights.  When  the  war 
HIS  declared  Germany  suddenly  put  an  embaigo  on  lampblack  and  arc  carbons,  which 
greatly  embarrassed  England  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one  time  a  few  more  hours 
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would  huve  put  her  in  penl,  until  ohe  lecejcved  binck  Iram  Ameticft  wiuch  enaHed 
her  to  make  zuore  ace  carbons  for  li^  to  around  the  coaat  The  Ksnlt  of  this  was  IhaA 
the  British  Govemmeat  insisted  toAl-  the  British  Genend  Blectric  Oo.  make  its  ovn 
lampblack  for  its  own  are  carbons,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  foreigner. 

The  American  manufacturer  needs  this  same  protection  to  a  vital  key  industry, 
which  the  lampblack  industry  is,  as  thecs  are  so  many  ether  industries  dependenA 
upon  same,  not  only  in  normal  out  e«>ecially  in  war  timesy  via,  rubber,  point,  newsiidE, 
pooite  carbons,  electric  light  arc  caroons,  insulation,  artillery  tires,  camouflage  woik^ 
aeroplanes,  field  telephones,  polishit^  fine  lenses  for  naval  giassea,  etc. 

IMPOBTANCB  OF  INDU8TBT. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  most  important  one.  Durins 
the  war  times  it  was  classed  as  an  essential  industry  and  special  permits  were  issuea 
to  us  by  the  Government,  giving  preferential  treatment  for  shipments.  The  above 
uses  show  what  important  industries  it  enters  into;  and  while  the  number  of  employees 
is  comparatively  small,  numbering  about  600  to  800  men,  still  the  other  inaustries 
that  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  lampblack  indus^  run  into  the  millions  of 
men  in  numbers.  The  laige  rubber  manufacturers  employ  over  1,000,000  men  alone* 
the  paint  industry  can  be  rated  just  as  high,  not  considering  at  all  the  other  tiadea, 
such  as  the  printing  ink,  electric  light  carbons  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  tiiese  maan- 
factureis  would  be  absolutely  at  a  standstill  without  lampblack. 

DOMBSTIC  PBOBUCnOtr  AND  C08». 

We  are  further  handicapped  by  the  low  rate  of  exchanee  which  enables  the  Germans 
to  bring  black  in  here  now  at  a  price  below  our  cost.  Our  cost  price  to-daj  is  aboot 
18  to  14  cents,  and  the  Germans  have  offered  lampblacdi  here  at  10)  cents  delivered 
New  York,  including  receptacles.  They  have  been  impoiluig  regularly  for  the  past 
year  in  alarming  quantities.  For  instance,  we  figure  that^hey  sent  over  momtfahr 
three  to  five  hundred  casks  and  only  the  fact  that  our  indsstries  are  at  a  staaidstiu 
prevents  them  from  dumping  black  in  here  now,  but  this  will  be  lesiimed  as  soon  as 
Dusiness  picks  up.  This  amount,  even  at  this  time,  totals  more  than  the  entire 
production  of  one  of  the  AmericsB  factodss.  At  the  present  price  Ihey  are  making, 
via,  10)  cents  delivered  New  York,  receptacles  included,  there  should  be  a  dul^  of 
60  per  cent  to  ke^  them  out  and  keep  the  American  plants  going  and  pay  Amencaa 
labor.  One  of  our  officers  has  just  returned  fiom  Germany,  where  he  went  to  look 
into  this  situation,  and  he  advises  that  the  wage  paid  to  the  lampblack  workmen 
there  is  between  56  and  60  cents  per  day  of  10  hoars,  whereas  our  wases  are  $6.60  to 
16  for*an  S-hoor  day.    Domestic  production  is  about  15,000,000  poonds. 

These  are  coming  through  Homnd,  originating  from  Germany,  and  also  direct 
fR»m  Hambmg.  Tfieir  labor  costs  are  at  a  fraction  of  oun  and  their  raw  materials 
cost  them  much  less,  so  these  facts  in  combiaation  with  the  exchange  situation, 
makes  our  ooBidition  a  very  precarious  one  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  produce  in  »laige 
wigr. 

We  therefore  ask  tiie  above  relief  at  your  hands  in  order  to  protect  a  mostiotportaDt 
American  entemise  which  it  has  taken  years  to  build  vf  snd  on  which  indiroetly  so 
many  laboring  HHbilies  de^i^ild,  and  also  an  industry  wfaioh  occupied  such  an  impor- 
tant position  duriiu^  the  difficulty  with  foreign  nations,  at  lesst  until  the  coat>tv 
industry  her^s--whKn  is  ^ventlsl  ior  dyestuffs  and  exploMves,  etc-'fiets  in  •  position 
to  compete  with  German  manufaeturen.  As  we  have  indicated  above,  until  thii 
stste  01  albdie  is  brought  alxmt,  we  need  a  du^  of  60  per  cent. 

Therefore,  we  put  the  matter  before  you,  and  ssk  you  to  give  us  that  ptotaction 
wldch  this  graive  sitoation  wairanls. 

LuTHSm  MAMtM. 

Vic^Pnmdeni. 

Mr.  Tbeapway-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  March  G. 
Bennett,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  Samud  Cabot  (Ina),  to  file 
for  him  a  brief  on  paragraph  53,  Schedule  A,  relotame  to  the  tariff  on 
lampblack.    I  ask  that  it  appear  in  the  record  in  its  proper  place* 
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Bmr  OP  Mabch  Q.  BaNMKir,  Tioasvbbb  Sahvxl  CUbot  (iMc.)f  Boston,  Mass. 

Gsn^lbmbn:  The  undecsigned  respectfully  petiiioDB  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on 
lampblack,  which  now  appears  in  Sdiedule  A,  ''Chemicals^  oils,  and  paints,''  in  the 
act  id  October  3,  1913,  paragraph  53.  as  follows;  'Black  pigments  made  from  bone, 
ivoiy,  or  vegetable  substances,  d^  wnatever  name  known;  gas  black  and  lampblack, 
diy  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  wat«:,  15  per  centum  ad  valwem/' 

The  origin  of  lampblack  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  substances  men- 
tioned in  this  parB|S7aph.  Bone  black,  ivory  black,  etc.;  are  made  from  incinerated 
bone.  ^  Gas  black  is  made  by  burning  natuifal  gas,  and  its  production  is  practically 
exclusively  confined  to  the  United  States.  Lampblack,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made 
from  burning  creosote  oil  distilled  frc»n  coal  tar  and  is,  therefore,  just  as  definitely  and 
distinctly  a  coal-tar  color  as  are  the  aniline  dyes.  For  this  reason,  lampblack  is  subject 
to  the  same  destructive  competition  from  Germany  that  the  aniline  dyes  are,  and 
owioy  to  the  cheap  production  of  all  coal-tar  products  in  Germany  and  the  cheap  labor 
conditions  there,  together  with  the  degradation  of  the  German  mark,  the  German 
manufacturers  are  now  able  to  dump  lampblack  in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production  here,  and  large  shipments  of  lampblack  have  already  been  made 
to  this  country  by  German  manufacturorB,  shippine  through  Holland.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  also  capable  of  producing  lampblack  at  much  lower  costs  than  are 
possible  in  America,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  coal-tar  industry  has  been  built  up 
to  ereater  proportions  and  more  stable  conditions  than  now  j)revail. 

If  ocean  freights  should  become  lower,  which  seems  certain,  this  German  black  can 
be  landed  in  this  country  at  even  lower  prices  than  now,  and  their  present  prices 
delivered  New  York,  containers  included,  are  at  least  40  per  cent  under  the  lowest 
prices  that  can  be  made  here.  In  order  to  equalize  the  cost  and  ^ve  lampblack  manur 
ncturers  in  the  United  States  reasonable  protection  against  this  im}X)rtation,  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  upon  their  net  price  will  accordingly  be  necessary. 

lAmpblack  is  used  in  many  different  industries  in  this  country,  but  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  paints,  and  printing  ink.  It  is  perhaps  the 
Btrongest  of  all  pigments,  having  verv'  great  coloring  povs  er,  and  the  amount  that  is 
used  in  any  of  theeo  conipoimds  consequently  forms  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
latter.  This  coloring  streng[th  is  so  great  and  the  price  of  lampblack  is  bo  low,  16  to 
18  cents  per  pound,  for  ordinary  grades  that  it  constitutes  but  an  infinitesiinal  per- 
cent:i^e  oi  the  cost  of  any  compound  in  which  it  is  used,  and  therefore  the  duty  asked 
for  wQl  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  coal-tar  industry,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  lar^  a  market  as  possible  for  the  products,  of  which  creosote  oil  is  the  most 
important  in  volume  next  to  pitch,  which  is  the  residue  of  distillation. 

While  lampblack  is  used  in  only  very  small  quantities  in  any  compound,  it  is  an 
absolutely  essential  ingrodient  for  the  compounds  mentioned,  because  none  of  these 
products  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  lampblack.  Therefore  the  continued 
operation  of  the  important  industries  in  i^iiich  lampblack  is  used  depends  upon  a 
constant  supply  of  this  product,  and  its  importance  will  be  seen  to  be  greatly  out 
of  proportion  to  its  own  cost  and  volume. 

Lampblack  is  the  only  article  in  paragraph  .53,  Schedule  A,  that  we  produce,  and 
we  are  interested  in  that  item  only,  to  wnicn  the  forgoing  arguments  apply. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  duty  on  lamp- 
Maek  to  eO  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  of  the  conditions  of  production  and  com- 
petition above  cited,  and  that  this  item  be  separated  from  the  paragraph  which  in- 
cludes Ihe  other  black  pigments  of  different  origin  and  produced  under  different 
cooditiotiB. 

Samukl  Cabot  (Inc.), 
MARCfi  G.  Bbnneit,  Trtnsui*  . 

OCBDEBS,  UMBERS,  AND  SIENNAS. 

[Paragraph  65.] 

Brisf  of  Faint  ano  Dbt  (Dolor  Manufacturbbs,   Submittbd  by  Heichard- 

CouLSTON  (Inc.),  New  York  City. 

New  York,  January  4,  19tl, 

Su:  In  ralerenoe  to  tariff  revision.  Schedule  A,  "Chemicals,  oils*  and  paints,'*  we 
pfsseni  to  you  for  the  hearing  the  attached  brief  concerning  paragraph  55. 

In  coDsideration  of  items  mentioned  above,  classified  under  tnis  paragraph,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Payne  tariff  of  1909  be  considered  as  Uie  maximum  duty. 
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Reascns.^There  are  no  American  depositB  of  earth  th^t  eciual  the  imported  qualities 
and  these  imported  qualities  are  essential  to  the  continous  aevelopment  of  the^meii- 
•Gan  paint  trade.    Domestic  qualities  can  not  be  subetituted. 

No  American  manufacturers  need  protection,  as  their  qualities  are  of  an  entirsKy 
different  nature,  used  for  different  purpoees  and  do  not  compete  witi^  the  imported. 

In  proof,  we  offer  attached  letters  from  American  paint  manufacturers  and,  if  neces- 
8arv%  we  could  obtain  similar  letters  from  every  paint  manufacturer  in  this  ocyantry. 

Suggestions. — We  ask  that  a  much  lower  duty  oe  placed  on  imported  crude  mnben 
and  siennas  than  on  imported  powdered  nmbere  ana  siennas,  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
powder  them  in  this  Country  and  employ  American  workmen,  because  under  the 
Tariff  of  1913  crude  and  powdered  earned  the  same  rate  of  duty,  which  would  have 
made  it  impossible  f (x-  us  to  continue  powdering  crude  umbers  and  siennas  at  our 
factory  in  Long  Island  (Hty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  whic^  stopped  powdering 
in  Europe. 

W.  I.  Con^BTON,  Secretary, 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  tS,  19tO, 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  may  be  some  re%iaion  in  the  tariff 
with  a  \iew  to  placing  a  duty  on  ocbers,  imibers,  and  siennas  which  are  being  imported 
fro'm  abroad.  2Such  revision  would  work  a  hard^p  on  consumers  like  ourselves  and 
ultimately  cause  the  users  of  the  finiished  product  in  whi(^  these  earth  colors  are 
incorporated,  to  pay  higher  prices. 

Our  reason  for  airecting  this  to  your  attention  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
purchasing  practically  our  entire*  supply  from  you  and  you  will  no  doubt  want  to 
impress  upon  the  Tariff  Committee,  the  fact  that  within  our  knowledge,  there  are  no 
ochers,  umbers,  and  siennas  obtainable  in  this  country  of  a  quality  which  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  as  substitutes  for  the  imported  grades.  The  tint,  strength  and  texture 
are  not  the  same,  and  in  order  to  produce  finished  products  of  the  proper  shades  and^ 
<}uality,  as  demanded  by  the  consuming  trade,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  use  "^ 
imported  materials. 

Should  we  be  compelled  to  use  domestic  materials,  due  to  any  high  rate  of  tariff  or 
duty  that  may  be  assessed  against  these  earth  colors,  the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
would  be  considerably  inferior  to  what  we  can  produce  with  the  use  of  imported 
materials. 

It  would  be  our  suggestion  that  you  request  the  Committee  of  Wa)*s  and  Means  not 
to  disturb  the  present  tariff  arrangements  on  these  ochers,  umbers,  and  siennas. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
0.  G.  Bull. 


Boston,  December  27,  19itO. 

We  are  glad  to  give  vou  oar  ojanion  in  regard  to  proposed  tariff  on  imported  dry 
colors,  and  we  are  speaking  as  distributors  of  paints  add  colors  in  this  oountry  rather 
than  as  manufacturers,  altnough  the  writer  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  larjge 
manufacturing  concern  of  Benjamin  Moore  <&  Co.  with  factories  in  the  various  cities 
of  United  States. 

The  writer  has  always  been  a  low  tariff  man  rather  than  high  tariff,  but  has  f a\'ored 
a  protective  tariff  whenever  it  was  possible  to  build  up  domestic  manufacturers  in  the 
production  of  goods  Uiat  could  compete  ultimately  with  those  of  forei^  make;  and 
nis  latt  er  policy  lias  proved  of  advantage  in  developing  many  industries  in  our  countr>' 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

In  the  matter  of  many  imported  colors,  especially  thoae  which  have  not  been 
manufactured  but  are  distinctly  earth  products,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  xK)8sible  to 
produce  am-thing  in  this  countr>'  which  can  at  all  compare  with  those  whi<^  are 
imported.  Therefore,  any  amount  of  duty  assessed  on  the  latter  would  be  simply  a 
clear  tax  on  consumers  of  paint  in  this  country,  and  would  not  in  any  measure  nelp 
the  paint  manufacturers. 

We  have  never  seen  any  domestic  siennas,  umbers,  Vandyke  brown  or  ochers  which 
could  at  all  compare  with  those  which  are  brought  in  from  foreim  countries,  and  we 
certainly  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  any  increase  in  tne  small  duties  now 
imposed .  1 1  is  possible  that  the  tariff  on  crude  siennas  and  umbers  might  be  aboliahed 
so  that  they  could  then  be  powdered  here,  and  give  employment  to  some  of  our  work- 
men. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proposed  to  have  an  appreciable  dutv  on  English  or 
Frendi  chalk — ^the  basis  of  whiting--but,  if  such  action  is  proposed,  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  a  mistake  as  there  never  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  anything  produced  in 
this  country  that  would  at  all  equal  the  imported  chalk. 

If  we  could  produce  these  goods  in  our  country,  we  would  not  write  so  strongly  in 
this  respect;  and,  of  course,  we  all  realize  that  we  may  have  to  increase  duties  on 
some  goods  in  order  to  add  to  our  revenues  which  are  so  much  needed.  The  total 
amount,  however,  on  these  articles  should  be  very  small  and  would  work,  in  our 
opinion,  more  harm  than  the  small  amount  realized  if  such  duty  were  imposed. 

The  writer  has  been  in  the  paint  business  in  this  country  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  all  that  time  has  never  seen,  as  stated  before,  anything  equal  to  the  importea 
oolon  referred  to,  and  with  that  experience  he  strongly  hopes  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  increase  duties  as  suggested  in  some  quarters. 

Gould  &  Cutler  CoRroRATiON. 
George  L.    Gould,  President. 


Boston  Mass.,  December  18, 19£0, 

We  understand  that  you  are  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress  regarding  the  proposed  changes  on  the  tariff  for  dry  colors. 

In  this  connection,  permit  us  to  say  that  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  some  of  these 
colon,  mentioned  below,  must  be  directly  paid  by  the  consumer,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
unable  to  substitute  the  domestic  colors  for  certain  imported  colors.  In  particular, 
we  will  mention  imported  French  ochre,  Italian  siennas,  Turkey  umbers. 

These  colors  are  of  a  different  ouality  from  those  produced  in  this  country  and  our 
trade  calls  for  these  qualities  dennitdy  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Howe  &  French. 
W.  H.  Doe. 

Philadblphla.,  Decernbertl,  19t0, 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Dowdy  Bros.'  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  revised  tariff  on  imported  earth  pigments.  While  we  have  in  this  country 
t>chre0,  siennas,  and  umbeis,  none  of  them  luive  the  same  peculiar  tone  as  shown  in  the 
imported  articles.  It  is  due  to  this  peculiar  tone  that  the  imported  articles  are  used 
so  largely  by  the  ])aint  industries. 

The  American  mines  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  produced,  excepting  in  a  very 
few  isolated  cases,  anything  in  the  way  of  siennas  that  would  at  all  compare  with  the 
imported  articles.  So  far  as  the  other  umber  deposits  are  concerned,  we  have  never 
found  anything  comparing  with  it. 

In  the  auestion  of  tne  ochres,  FrencJi  ochres  are  as  a  rale  in  a  class  so  vastly  different 
from  anytmng  we  have  in  this  country,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  we  should  be  able 
to  secure  them  for  the  use  of  the  industry.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  tariffs  for  the 
protection  of  American  industries  but  there  the  importation  of  foreign  material  does 
not  interfere  with  an  American  industry,  we  believe  a  low  tariff  should  be  imposed  or 
in  some  caaee  no  import  duty  charged. 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co., 

EnWARD  T.    IX)NQeTRETH. 

St.  Louis,  December  IS,  1920. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  with  the  chan^  in  Washington,  a  movement  is 
being  put  foiward  to  increase  the  tariff  on  importations. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  aid  to  the  extent  of  preventing  an  increase  in  such  as  pertains 
to  Turkey  umbers,  Italian  siennas,  and  French  ochros,  we  believe  the  paint  manu- 
bcturers  afl  a  whole  will  be  benefited  and  through  them  the  general  pubuc. 

The  above  colors  are  not  such  as  come  in  active  competition  wiui  the  American 
products  as  they  are  distinctively  different  and  the  one  can  not  take  the  place  of  the 
other. 

H.  0.  Scott,  Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  to,  1920. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  December  18,  requesting  our  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
in  imp^  duty  on  French  wad&ed  ochres,  Ituian  siennas  and  Turkey  umb^s,  we 
believe  such  a  duty  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  would  work  considearble 
hardBhip  on*paint  mamitectaren  and  consumerB. 
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While  there  are  maaufactured  doin«0tio  producto  made  in  imitation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  imported  products,  thev  are  puray  imitationB  and  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Owin^  to  this  inf  erionty  they  coula  not  and  would  not  be  substituted  for  the  imported 
materials  even  though  the  difference  in  price  were  much  greater  than  it  is  at  tJbe 
present  time.  In  fact,  the  domestic  materials  are  so  inferior  that  they  can  not  be 
used  satisfactorily  for  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  add  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  inferiority  of  the  domestic 
materials  could  not  be  remedied  were  they  permitted  by  a  policv  of  protectioii  to 
receive  a  higher  price  for  their  products,  as  tne  inferiori^  is  not  aue  to  process  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  deposits  of  the  raw  materials  are  of  poor  quality. 

To  sum  up  it  is  our  opinion  that  an  import  duty  laid  on  importea  French  washed 
ochres,  Italian  siennas,  and  Turkey  umbers  would  only  compel  the  paint  grindera 
to  pay  more  for  their  imported  colors  without  a  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Anoier^ 
ican  producers  of  similar  products. 

J.  B.  Knioht,  Purduuing  Agent. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decendfer  18, 1920. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  17,  we  note  what  you  say  in  reference  to  the 
contemplated  revision  of  the  United  States  customs  tariff.  Same  will  include  French 
ochers,  Italian  siennas,  and  Turkey  umbers. 

In  this  connection  wish  to  say  that  the  above  items  do  not  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  domestic  colors,  in  fact  they  are  used  entirely  for  different  purpoaes  than 
the  colors  obtained  from  domestic  sources.  The  grinders  have  for  many  years  tried 
to  substitute  domestic  ochers,  siennas,  and  umbers  for  thedr  fthquirements,  and  after 
their  many  experiments  found  that  same  are  piactically  unsuitable  and  can  not  be 
compared  in  any  way  with  the  imported  colors.  Ygt  that  reason  think  that  it  woold 
be  injustice  to  the  paint  industry  to  include  these  colore  in  the  revision  of  customs 
tariff,  for  the  reason  that  same  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  domestic  colors  in 
question. 

No  doubt  you  will  find  similar  expressions  from  other  grinders  on  this  subject. 

Hoping  that  you  will  succeed  in  convincing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  fact  as  stated  above,  and  with  kindest  ref^uds,  we  are, 

EBxaaoN-LiXNDaLET  Paint  Go., 
Per  £.  £lBBBaoN,  SuperitUmdeni, 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  DeoemJbtr  H,  1920, 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  poanbility  of  some  advance 
in  United  States  customs  tariff  on  French  ocher,  Italian  sienna,  and  Turkey  un^ber. 

We  would  like  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  an  advance  in  tariff  on 
^ese  three  important  commodities  in  the  painting  industry.  Fnnch  ocher  and 
imported  sienna  and  umber  are  used  for  entirely  difierent  purposes  from  the  American 
ochers  and  umbers  and  seldom,  if  ever,  compete  with  eacn  other. 

The  domestic  ochers  and  umbers  can  not  be  substituted  effectively  for  the  im- 
]>orted,  and  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  placing  a  higher  or  prohibitive  tariff 
against  these  articles. 

We  believe  when  this  matter  is  explained  to  the  proper  conunittee  of  Congrees, 
having  this  matter  under  consideration,  they  will  see  that  the]^  will  not  be  helping 
in  any  way  the  domestic  color  manufacturers,  but  simply  forcing  paint  grinders  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  their  umben,  siennas,  and  others,  which  are  not  competing 
with  the  American  product. 

St.  Loxjis  SuRVAcsR  &  Paikt  Co., 
H.  Cavis,  Pr€»ident, 


Watertown,  Mass.,  December  22, 1920, 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  over  the 
present  tariff  rates  with  the  probability  that  the  new  administration  will  take  steps 
to  revise  them  in  the  shape  of  placing  a  high  protective  tariff  on  imported  products. 

Th«re  are  certain  items  whi<m  enter  largely  into  our  manufacture  on  which  a  high 
protective  tviff  would  not  only  seem  unjustified  but  would  plaee  us  as  well  as  idl 
paint  maaufactuiers  in  a  rather  embarrassing  poniion.  We  refer  particularly  t» 
fVendi  odires,  Italian  sionnaa*  Turkey  umbers,  Spanish  oxides,  and  Yaadyke  browna. 
These  colore  enter  very  largely  into  our  process  of  ma&ufactuie  and  up  to*  the  preeent 
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time  no  Americui  substitute  hia  been  dJeoovered  vhich  wiU  anywhere  near  take 
tlieir  plaoe.  Bvea  in  the  streea  of  war  tamee  we  were  not  able  to  get  products  of 
American  manufacturere  which  could  in  any  way  substitute  for  the  imported  article. 
It  seema  to  us,  inaamuch  as  you  are  impcnten  of  these  colors,  it  is  up  to  vou  people  to 
place  the  tecfas  in  the  case  before  the  proper  authorities  in  Washiogton  that  they  may 
exactly  understand  the  true  circumstances. 

We  feel  sure  that  we  voice  the  sentimenta  ol  the  paint  grinders  in  general  in  what 
we  have  just  said  and  we  would  certainly  appreciate  any  action  which  you  see  fit 
to  take  in  it.    We  assure  you  of  our  hearty  cooperation  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  yvu  along  these  lines. 
1^  We  beg  to  remaio, 

Waterproof  Paint  &  Varnish  ('o. 
Per  P.  J.  Roberts. 


Boston,  December  tt,  1920, 

We  have  heard,  in  fact,  of  course,  h&ve  noticed  from  the  newspapers  that  there  is 
an  intended  upward  revision  of  the  United  States  customs  tariff,  which  we  agree  is 
in  order  on  such  items  as  are  produced  in  this  countrv,  but  on  certain  items  that  are 
aotproduced  in  this  country  we  believe  that  a  duty  should  not  be  assessed. 

We  refer  to  such  raw  materials  as  required  in  our  line  as  French  ochre,  Italian 
ombeTB  and  siennas.  No  material  of  this  kind,  or  an  equivalent  to  those  goods,  is 
produced  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  our  business  to  have 
a  duty  assessed  on  those  particular  items. 

Boston  Varnish  Co., 
II.  A.  IIai*l,   Traxsurer, 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  g7,  19t0, 

.\nsweiing  yours  of  December  20,  in  which  we  note  a  contemplated  revision  of  the 
tariff  covering  dry  earth  materials,  such  as  umbers,  siennas,  and  French  ochers.  We 
trust  that  the  framers  of  the  tariff  will  recall  the  fact  that  tnere  does  not  appear  to  be 
products  made  in  this  country  of  an  equal  standard  as  the  above  mentioned,  and 
trust,  therefore,  that  they  will  not  burden  us  with  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  these 
articles.  While  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  a  protective  tariff,  we  believe  that  a 
high  tariff  on  these  articles  would  prove  a  detriment  and  trust  that  your  efforts  will 
prove  successful  in  this  direction. 

Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Chas.  S.  Kobbihs,  Yux  PreMent, 


LoumviLLB,  Kr.,  December  ;$i,  i9£0. 

We  undeiBtand  that  the  present  Congreai  will  very  likely  revise  the  customs  tariff, 
irith  all  indications  that  a  higher  tarin  will  be  assessed  on  French  ochers,  Italian 
siennas,  and  Turkey  umbers. 

Inasmuch  as  these  imported  earth  colors  are  entirely  different  from  the  American 
or  domeetic  colore  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  there  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  the  American  indust,ies  to  have  the  tariff  raised  on  these 
commodities. 

The  American  colors  are  all  right  for  some  purposes,  but  they  can  not  be  used  as 
rabfltitutes  for  the  imported  earth  colors,  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  you  do  all  in 
your  power  to  make  tnis  matter  dear  to  the  Tariff  Committee  working  on  this  propo- 
sition, so  as  to  avoid  any  unjust  raising  of  the  tariff  on  these  three  earth  colors. 

Assoring  you  of  our  hearty  cooperation  in  any  steps  you  may  take,  we  are, 

Ix>uiRviLLE  Lead  &  Color  Co., 
•  By  Otto  F.  Fansel, 

General  SuperijitendtrU, 

Louisville,  Kr.,  Dee$mber  tO,  19i0* 

Inaamuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  use  American  umbers,  siennas,  and  ocher  except 
in  a  very  limited  way  to  replace  the  imported,  we  ui]pe  that  you  bring  all  possibU 
piessure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  protect  tibe  trade  in  bringing  these  goods  into  the  United 
BtatflB.    To  us  this  seems  a  very  important  matter  if  the  paint  industry  of  this  country 

is  to  survive. 

J.  F.  KtTRTBBS  Paint  Co. 
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Lo8  Anobles,  Gaut.,  Deoembtti^^  1910. 

We  write  you  in  reference  to  the  rumors  regarding  increased  tariff  which  » 
under  discussion. 

We  understand  that  this  tariff  would  affect  imported  umbere,  nennaa,  and  ocheia, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  brin^  inlQuence  to  bear  to  prevent  any  such  move. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  these  imported  coIofb  do  not  compete  with  tlie  American-made 
products,  and  if  this  new  tariff  were  put  into  effect  it  would  have  a  tenden<ry  to  raise 
the  price  on  many  items  and  would  be  of  no  material  benefit  to  the  American-made 
colors. 

Again  hoping  you  will  be  able  to  have  some  influence  in  the  matter,  and  with  the 
^^«aPoti  's  greetings,  we  are, 

Mathews  Paint  Co., 

W.  P.  Kennedy,  Purduuing  Agent. 


St.  Loins,  Deotmber  fO,  i9t0. 

We  have  been  advised  by  your  representatives,  Thompson-Munro-Robins,  that  the 
present  Congress  are  revising  the  IJmted  States  customs  tariff. 

Imported  colors  and  pi^ents.  such  as  French  washed  ochres,  Italian  siennas  and 
Turkey  umbers  are  essential  to  tne  success  of  our  business. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  inexx)ensive  paints,  or  paints  that  are  made  where  quality 
is  not  considered,  the  American  goods  can  be  used  with  some  satisfaction,  3ret,  in  mak* 
ing  quality  materials,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  imported  article  and  we 
can  not  substitute  with  American-made  colors. 

We  will  ask  that  you  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevail  on  Congress  to  not  put  tariff  on 
the  articles  mentioned,  as  the  manufacturers  of  good  paints  will  be  handicapped  to 
a  great  extent. 

Skalwood  Co. 
M.  F.  Gbsbnch. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  17,  19tO. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  proposition  up  before  Congress  whereby  they  aie 
about  to  enact  a  legislation  to  protect  the  interests  of  domestic  color  manufacturers 
against  Earopean  imports. 

We  are  ver^  sony  to  hear  that  there  is  such  a  proposition  in  the  minds  of  Congress, 
and  feel  it  will  prove  a  detriment  to  the  paint  manufacturers  in  general  were  such  a 
legislation  to  be  enacted — ^for  the  reason  that  domestic  colors  can  in  no  respect  replace 
the  imported  colors  for  certain  purposes,  and  it  would  also  work  an  imposition  on  the 
paint  manufacturers  to  Uie  effect  that  the  local  color  manufacturers  would  after  a  time 
ttike  advantage  of  this  law  protectmg  them  and  furnish  the  paint  trade  with  inferior 
brands  or  qualities,  maldng  the  tise  <h  the  better  grade  or  imported  colors  prohibitive. 

We  respectfully  request  that  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  place  this  before  the 
committee  that  you  lo  so,  and  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit. 

Stbblcx>tb  Manuvaoturinq  Co. 
Qbo.  £.  NiEBi/r,  Pruidgni. 


CiNCiNNAXi,  Deetmber  20^  19$0. 

In  response  to  request  of  the  18th  instant  from  your  local  agents,  Durbin  &  Durfoin, 
that  we  quote  you  our  views  with  reference  to  the  use  of  French  wash  ochres.  Italian 
siennas,  and  Tiurkey  umbers  as  compared  with .  the  same  materials  of  domestic 
manufactiune. 

We  are  frank  in  stating  that  there  is  such  a  vast  and  wide  difference  in  re^ilts 
obtained  hy  the  use  of  these  imported  products  as  against  the  domestic  there  is  r^ly 
no  comparison  between  the  two  as  raw  materials,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great 
many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  American  product,  although  it  is  our  general 
policy  to  do  so  when  and  wherever  possible. 

We  have  always  bought,  and  will  continue  to  buy.  imported  earth  colors,  regardlssi 
of  tariff  regulations;  so  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  American  industry  would  not  bs 
benefited  by  the  establishment  of  tarin  thereon,  other  than  for  revenue  purposes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Ault  Sc  Wiboro  Co.,  Varnish  Works, 
Per  W.  B.  Martin. 
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Boston,  Mabs.,  December  if ,  1920. 

For  »  number  of  years  we  have  been  luing  unp(Mrted  eiennae,  umbers,  and  yellow 
ochres,  sjod  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  domestic  goods  which  woula  in  any  way 
equal  the  imported  materials. 

Abahsl  Whbblxb  Co 
By  G.  J.  Burns. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  BS,  1920.    - 

We  kam  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  tariff,  and  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress  are  considering  a  levy  on  imported  earth  colors,  ochres, 
umbers,  siennas,  Vandyke  browns,  whiting,  etc. 

During  the  war  we  did  our  best  to  use  native  American  earths  under  these  same 
names,  but  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  displace  the  foreign  materials  with 
them. 

Iliere  is  no  dearth  of  colors  bearing  the  above  names  native  iRWly  to  Pennsylvania 
bul  none  of  them  can  be  used  by  us  to  get  the  some  tones.  'Hiey  are  in  no  sense 
competitive  on  this  account.  The  native  earths  would  be  used  where  the  color  per- 
mits, tariff  or  no  tariff,  but  the  foreign  goods  must  be  importad  for  the  qualities  mat 
they  poBsesB  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  native  to  this  couiitrv. 

We  paid  doling  the  war  as  hi^  as  6  cents  a  pound  for  French  ocbie  which  we  used 
to  buv  at  2  cents  a  pound,  and  it  was  because  we  could  not  use  the  American  ochre 
so  called,  though  it  was  offered  us  freely  and  at  \ery  much  cheaper  prices. 

TJ.  S.  GtJTTA  Pbrcha  Paint  Co., 
Herbert  W.  Rice,  President. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  DecemJ>er  ;?J,  1920. 

Permit  us  to  aid  with  such  influence  as  we  may  have  in  your  efforts  to  have  the 
present  Congress  refrain  from  putting  a  tariff  on  French  washed  ochres,  Italian  siennas 
and  Turkey  umbers  except  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  im- 
ported colore  do  not  to  any  extent  interfere  with  the  production  and  sale  of  American 
materials  of  a  like  nature. 

We  are  usere  of  the  imported  colore  above  referred  to,  and  we  ^ish  to  advise  that 
the  imported  article  fills  a  riace  that  the  domestic  colore  have  been  up  to  this  time 
unable  to  fill,  and  we  therefore  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  now  to  place  this 
embargo  on  imported  colore,  and  offer  this  as  our  protest,  hoping  same  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  you. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attenti'jn,  and  assuring  you  we  ^ill  do  anything  fur- 
ther within  our  power  in  the  above  riatter,  whenever  in  your  (tpinion  same  can  be 
done,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Rowbr-Beinb  J*aint  Mpo.  Co. 
Per  Henry  Rower. 


Boston,  December  20, 1920. 

We  wish  to  join  in  the  protest  against  advancing  tariff  on  im}>orted  ochre,  sienna 
umbere,  Vandyke  brown,  red  oxide,  etc.,  as  our  experience  during  the  war  period 
whim  we  were  obliged  to  try  products  of  that  nature  proved  to  ub  that  fordgn  goods 
of  that  nature  referred  to  above  can  not  be  nroduced  in  this  country.  Therelore,  the 
American  goods  do  not  need  protection.  Our  experience  for  a  number  of  yeare  has 
proved  to  us  that  the  imported  articles  are  far  superior  to  anything  in  this  country. 

Jas.  H.  Prince  Paint  Oo. 
Chas.  H.  Seaward,  Trecawrer. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  20,  1920, 
We  understand  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised;    Would  suggest  that  the  raw  materials^ 
French  washed  ochres  from  Ftance,  and  the  Italian  dry  umbere  and  sienna  browns  be 
not  taxed  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  nor  enter  into  competition  with  American 
products. 

WitaoN  Paint  &  Glass  Co. 
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LouisyiLLB,  Kt.,  2>ee0m5er  tO,  19t0. 

Replying  to  your  letter  m  to<nir  tiewson  impoaiiig  a  tariff  oa  French  ochre,  Italian 
tfiennw,  and  Turkey  umbera,  we  do  not  believe  thia  ahoold  be  done,  and  leel  qtnte 
confident  it  will  not  be  donoj  when  onr  lawmakera  understaiid  tiie  aituftfion  with 
regard  to  theee  articles. 

There  are  no  equivalents  of  French  ochre,  Italian  siennas,  and  Turkey  umbera, 
produced  in  this  countiy. 

The  only  reason  for  imposing  a  tariff  on  them  at  all  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  as  there  is  no  ^eduction  of  these  articles  in  this  country  to  be  protected. 

Peaslbb-Gaulbbrt  Go. 
L.  R.  Atwood,  PreMent. 

Bribf  or  Unitbd  Paint  MAKirFACTUBBRa.  San  Franoisco,  Galep. 

Dbcbkbbr  23,  1920. 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  earnestly  enter  protest  against  tiiRt  part  of 


proposed  revision  of  the  United  States  customs  tariff  applying  against  the  importatioii 
of  French  washed  ochres,  Italian  siennas,  and  Turkey  umbers,  inasmnch  as  these 
colors  are  indbpensable  for  paint-grinding  purposes  and  do  not  interfere  to  the  alig^teat 
degree  with  the  sale  of  American  colors  of  this  nature,  which  have  not  the  tone  of  the 
imported  and  are  c(Mnparatively  valueless  lor  grinding  into  mixed  paints,  etc. 

American  umbers,  siennas,  and  ochres  can  not  be  substituted  for  the  imported  ones 
for  our  purposes,  and  we  earnestly  request  careful  consideration  of  our  protest  against 
a  higher  tariff  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  passage  of  which  would 
seriously  handicap  the  paint-manufactuzing.  trade  and  more  seriously  handicap  the 
extensive  building  program  outlined  for  the  coming  few  years  in  the  way  of  neces- 
sarily effecting  a  hi^er  cost  of  production  which  would  have  to  ultimately  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  consumer. 

E[igh  prices  will  not  be  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  builder  and  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourse  activity  in  this  line,  we  hereby  request  the  representative  d  the 
Reichard-Coujston  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  voice  our  opinions  as  to  the  danger  attached  to  the  passage  of  the  measure 
in  mention. 

Bass-Hubter  Paint  Co., 
By  H.  F.  Jambs,  Vioe  President. 

W.  P.  Fuller  d  Co.. 
By  F.  W.  Fuller. 

R.  N.  Nason  Co., 
By  R.  H.  Nason,  President. 

The  Paraffin b  Companibb  (Ino.), 
By  R.  S.  Shamwald,  Viu  PresidtrU. 

Yates  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
By  C.  M.  Yates,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

COLORS  AND  PIGMENTS. 

[Paragraphs  51,  M,  54,  5»,  68,  64,  and  67.] 

ABTHUB  8.  8aiaBS,  OF  TMS  REM  OF  FBBD  L.  LATAHBTTBO  ft  GO. 

NBWTOBX  OXTT. 

Mr.  SoMERs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  to-day  representing  the  color 
manufaotnrers  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  there  are  about  40 
listed;  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  particular  matters  in 
which  thejr  are  interested,  covered  by  certain  paragraphs  of  the 

E resent  tariff  law,  but  the  discussion  has  taken  suoh  a  trend  that  I 
esitate  to  m  into  an  academic  discussion^  for  the  reason  that  if 
there  is  any  force  behind  the  propositions  cdready  advanced,  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  our  industry,  and  it  would  simply  be  enountboring 
the  record  to  repeat  what  has  been  said.  And  then  again  I  anticipate 
and  gather  from  the  inq^^uiries  made  by  the  committee  the  kind  of 
information  you  are  seekmg,  and  although  I  have  prepared  for  you  a 
brief,  in  lookmg  it  over  I  find  that  it  is  not  quite  specific  enough,  and 
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it  does  not  go  to  ihe  heart  of  the  question  as  you  g^tlemen  would  like/ 
uid  I  think,  in  deference  to  the  Importance  of  this  discussion  and  the 
^eat  interest  Uiat  is  involved,  that  I  ought  to  giVe  you,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, an  the  information  that  you  ought  to  have,  ana  while  I  am  not 
able  to  supply  such  data  as  thi&  disctlssion  has  revealed  as  being 
necessary,  1  tnink  we  ought  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

For  example,  you  want  to  know  how  important  this  industry  is.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  to-day,  for  the  reason  that  the  firms  that 
I  represent  here  Are  rather  loath  to  discfuss  with  or  disclose  to  a  com- 
petitor their  real  financial  condition  or  the  extent  or  vohime  of 
their  biisiness,  or  their  costs,  or  their  labor  costs,  or  any  of 
those  things.  However,  that  information  is  gratuitously  given  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  recall  that  during  the  last  few  months  a  repre- 
flentative  of  that  cotomission  spent  some  time  in  my  office,  and  I 
put  at  his  disposal  all  of  our  books,  so  that  he  might  get  the  kind  of 
mformatiofi  that  he  was  after,  and  what  they  have  we  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  sore  it  is  available  and  would  be  very  iUutninating  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  because,  after  all,  that  is  what  you 
want. 

We  are  in  tJie  critical  period  where  we  are  asking  for  protection , 
and  we  do  not  sometimes  know  upon  what  we  are  basing  our  claims, 
because  th^e  is  no  way  of  detemuning  the  relative  costs  between  this 
country  and  foreign  countries,  particularly  Germany.^  I  only  do 
know  that  on  some  articles  that  we  are  manufacturing  and  very 
importimtly,  and  we  have  grown  in  the  last  few  years  in  this  country, 
Germany  is  now  coming  in,  and  I  fear  is  using  this  country,  or  is  going 
to  use  it,  as  a  dumping  ground.  For  example,  I  have  here  original 
letters  from  firms  in  Germany  quoting  prices  that  are  below  the  cost 
of  manufacture  as  reported  to  me  by  some  of  the  large  manufacturers 
in  fliis  country. 

And  there  is  a  condition  attached  to  some  of  these  letters  whereby 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  there  is  a  cartel,  a  price  agreement,  a  trust 
arrangement  over  there.  The  price  in  many  instances  from  the 
various  houses  is  absolutely  uniform,  and  they  say  that  this  is  the 
lowest  price  that  they  are  permitted  to  makre  for  export,  indicating 
clearly  that  they  have  an  arrangement  over  there  which  is  illegal  in 
this  country,  and  you  can  see  tha/t  unless  the  American  manufac-* 
tarers  are  put  on  some  fair  basis  with  the  foreigner  we  can  not  con- 
tinue and  enjoy  tihe  prosperous  condition — I  don't  mean  froin  A 
money-making  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  employing 
labor  dee^n^,  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  CftAiRMAH.  Are  you  going  to  put  those  letters  in  the  record  \ 

Mr.  SoMBRS.  I  am  going  to  put  the  original  letters  in  the  record 
with  my  brief  that  I  am  going  to  adk  the  privilege  of  filing  not  later 
than  next  Monday,  if  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman. 

The  GfiAtBVAK.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  SoHBBfi.  Let  me,  for  the  purpoete  of  the  discussion,  call  your 
attention  to  the  paragraphs  which  I  will  discuss,  so  that  it  may  b^ 
fi^ed  up  ^wiA  tne  reci^.  /Ihe  paritgtiaphs  tin^  'p«i:rdgTaph  50  tod 
paragraim  59  and  pat^groph  63.    Those  are  the  principaa  paragraphs. 

We  are  sugg^ti^ig  em  ^toendme^t  to  pa^agtaph  #8]  that  is,  Uiat  we 
Aange  the  pSraseol^  in  orde^^  to  avoid  some  ctf  tne  »(5f)*tfpllbatiott6 
Ihat  hirve  Miffen  during  dtfe  past  year  with  the  Gbvernftiettt,  o^t'crf  a 
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misinterpretation  of  the  paragraph,  and  that  has  led  to  the  neeeesity 
for  some  very  close  decisions,  and  it  involves  the  question  of  coal-tar 
products,  Mr.  Chairmaji — and  this  appeals  to  Mr.  Longworth  par- 
ticularly— as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  color  lakes.  That  we  pro- 
pose to  cover  very  carefully  in  our  brief. 

Nearly^  all  of  the  articles  that  ^ou  have  heard  discussed  here  to-dav 
interest  us,  because  they  enter  into  the  manufacture  ol  articles  that 
I  am  pleading  for. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  referring  to  these  letters^ 
that  the  prices  quoted  were  the  lowest  they  were  allowed  to  quote 
for  export? 

Mr.  SoMBRs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
December  stated  that  certain  commodities,  if  purchased  for  use  in 
Germany,  would  cost  say  $1,000,  but  if  bought  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  the  United  States  wonld  have  to  pay 
$2,500 — 00  per  cent  of  the  difference  going  to  Government  in  taxa- 
tion and  10  per  cent  to  the  manufacturer  as  an  extra  profit.  Have 
you  found  any  indication  of  that  practice  in  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  SoMERS.  We  have  not  experienced  that  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  import  anything  from  Germany,  and  we  are  not  interested  in 
buying  things  there  at  the  present  time,  because  we  hope  to  confine 
our  purchase  of  raw  materials  to  America.  We  are  interested  to  use 
the  industries  that  have  sprung  up,  represented  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  preced^  me,  and  to  patronize  them,  but  we  are 
simply  asking,  in  conclusion,  that  we  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  various  raw  materials,  so  called,  that  you  will  be  called  on 
to  consider,  and  all  of  which  are  related  to  our  industry,  because  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  we  do  not  use  to  a  large  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  included  in  these  three  paragraphs,  56,  59»  and- 63, 
and  I  will  also  call  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  Paris  g[reen,  which 
is  made  extensively  in  this  country  and  which  is  now  being  brought 
here  from  Germany,  and  if  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  file  a  brief  not  later  than  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  All  right^  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  If  duty  is  laid  on  those  products  that  enter  into  your 
materials,  you  need  a  compensation  dutv  ? 

Mr.  Somers.  Yes.  That  is  brought  home  clearly  in  the  question 
of  oolor  lakes,  for  example.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  the  dye 
industry  in  this  country — that  is,  where  co3-tar  producte  are  used — 
if  vou  QO  not  protect  the  lake-color  industry,  Germany  will  ^nd  their 
lake  colors  here,  and  that  would  exclude  us  from  manufacturing  it. 
It  will  exclude  us  as  customers  of  the  dye  industry  here,  and  ^e  only 
outlet  that  the  dve  industry  will  have  for  its  product  will  be  the 
textile  k'ade,  and  you  will  drive  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
industry  out  of  business,  because  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with 
Germany  in  that  fine  lake-color  busim^s  unless  we  are  related  to  the 
tariff  or  the  tax  levied  upon  coal-tar  products. 

Mr.  Hmx.  From  your  knowledge  of  business  c^onditions  do  you 
believe  that  the  level  of  wages  will  continue  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  SoMERs.  I  ajn  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  hope  it 
will  continue  as  long  as  this  country  lasts.  I  hope  that  we  will  never 
see  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  conditions  that  existed  a  few  yean 
ago  with  respect  to  labor  in  the  United  States,  when  men  were  thought 
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to  be  well  Dftid  who  earned  tl2  a  week,  and  wiio  are  now  earning  $30 
a  week.    I  would  not  like  to  see  that  old  condition  revived. 

Mr.  Huix.  For  instance,  should  the  cost  of  living  go  down  50  per 
cent  during  the  next  18  months,  you  would  not  cKauge  the  wages 
that  are  now  paid  labor? 

Mr.  SoBfissts.  I  would  not  personally;  no;  because  I  don't  believe 
they  were  ever  sufficiently  high. 

Mr.  Huix.  You  think  the  level  should  be  miuntiftined? 

Mr.  SoiosBS.  I  think  there  should  be  a  leveling  process,  and  we 
have  almost  reached  that  with  the  laborer  of  to-day,  and  we  ought 
to  dve  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Huix.  I  asked  you  simply  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  business 
experience. 

Mr.  SoMBRS.  I  want  to  say  without  any  r^ervation  whatsoever 
that,  as  a  manufacturer,  I  hope  the  American  workii^man  will  never 
be  asked  to  work  for  the  wages  he  received  prior  to  the  war. 

lir.  Hmx.  I  ajgree  with  you,  sir. 

Mr.  CoLUSB.  The  Payne-Aldrich  Act  puts  1 5  per  cent  on  Paris 
green,  and  the  act  of  1913  made  it  free.     What  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  SoMSRS.  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  ample.  We  have  not  had 
any  imports  because  of  the  war,  and  then  we  do  not  anticipate  very 
much  competition,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  is  very 
jealously  watching  all  insecticides,  and  any  insecticide  brought  from 
abroad  would  be  submitted  to  the  closest  possible  scrutiny,  and  if  it 
does  not  meet  the  standaaxls  set  up  by  the  United  States  Govenunent  it 
is  confiscated,  and  we  do  not  think  they  will  take  the  chance  of  going 
that  far.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  tariff  put  on  Paris  green  to 
justify  our  manufacturers  here  in  investing  the  large  sums  of  money 
m  a  very  uncertain  and  dangerous  business,  because  if  there  is  not 
anv  demand  for  Paris  green  our  loss  might  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  OoLUEB.  Do  you  make  the  Lonoon,  purple  also  ? 

Mr.  SoBiBBs.  We  do  not  make  that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Somers,  considering  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  Paris  green,  what  would  be  a  fair  specific  rate' to  offset  that  15 
percent? 

Mr.  Sokebs.  Anywhere  from  3  to  4  cents  a  poxmd. 

The  C^aibman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sombrs.  That  would  be  ample.  We  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  that. 

Bribp  or  Arthur  S,   Somer3,   New  York  City,   on   Behalf   of  Dry  Color 

Manufacturers  of  the  ITntted  States. 

•» 

la  pieeeiitUDig  this  brief  we  appear  on  behalf  of  probably  89  per  cent  in  number  and 
tapifal  of  the  ory  and  pulp  color  manufecturers  of  the  .United  States.  We  apoend 
Ikoewith  a  list  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  authorized  .us  to  act  in  their  behalf, 
murked  "Exhibit  A." 

'Hie  aggre^te  capital  employed  by  these  manufacturers  has  iiicreased  in  the  year 
1920  appioxunately  300  per  cent  over  the  amount  of  capital  en^ployed  in  1913.  This 
•BtiiQate  ia  based  upon  such  figures  as  we  have  been  able  to  get,  axid  does  not  include 
A ij^it  from  all  the  firms  we  represent. 

,mih  respect  to  the  number  of  employees  enga^d  in  the  industry,  it  has  been 
^cult  to  get  definite  information,  but  from  our  Knowledge  of  about  one-third  of 
tbe  firms  engaged  in  the  industry,  the  number  of  employees  has  more  than  doubled 
tram  1913  to  1920. 

Kepcfts  received  from  16  firms  indicate  that  fiie  volume  of  business  has  increased 
W  per  cent  between  1913  and  1920. 


Ilie  (tstel  yn^n  Ibva  increMed' About  900  per  cent,  in  ]i913  the  iMnge  ^mfSB  paid 
was  $12  per  week.  Tke  avenea  wige  paid  to-d»y  19  i4>pioinm«tely  »)  pet  w«k. 
Tms  refers  to  unskilled  labor  solelv. 

Practically  all  the  afticles  in  wnich  we  are  interested  (with  one  or  two  exceptiona) 
M^  Included  in  p«ra^rat>hd  52,  &4,  59,  and  63'dftlife  art  of  October  3,  1MB,  and  fn 
Title  V,  section  501  of  the  act  of  September  8,  1916. 

We  ai^  maaking  a  re^juest  for  an  increi|M  in  the  pveduvt  i«M  for  reMon»  i^H  we 
deem  conclusive,  and  at  the  same  time  we  aak  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
paragraphs  above  referred  to  be  considered  with  th^  ifew  materials  enumerated  in 
Exhibit  C,  attached  henewith.  If  thew  is  an  advance  in  the  tariff  on  such  raw 
matennla,  we  reepectWly  recrueit  a  correHfNindinv  iacreaae  over  and  above  the  pro- 
tective dutiee  now  adked  lor  below.  It  is  iaeyitlEtble  tliM  any  advance  in  tke  imM 
on  raw  materials,  unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  on  articles  manu- 
fectured  from  such  materials,  will  resitit  in  the  discriminatory  advantage  enjoyed  by 
forefgn  competitDrB,  particularly  German  knd  EngKsh  manuftictttrers.  (See  Exhibit 
C  for  list  of  raw  materials.) 

Furthenncoe,  the  duties  asked  are  baasd  upon  present  jmim  of  exchaMB  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  We  respectfully  ask  for  an  adjustment  of  the  difference  im 
exchange  so  that  ad  valorem  duties  may  be  figured  on  a  moi«  normal  basis  ttian  at 
present  exists. 

The  particular  colors  or  pigments  in  which  we  «re  intvreBted  are  the  following: 

BIfUfiS.      . 

Paragraph  52  provides:  '^Blues,  such  as  Bei^in,  Prussian,' Chinese,  and  all  othws. 
containing  ferrocyanMc  of  iron,  ik  pulp,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  er  waHb&r, 
30  per  cent  ad  vakarem." 

We  are  maAufticUirera  of  the  cctos  above  enumerated^  The  preaeot  ^uty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  offers  no  protection  whatsoever,  and  the  situation  k  very  serious. 
We  append  herewith  original  letters,  marked  "Exhibit  D,"  all  received  from  German 
manufaoturers,  from  wbich  you  Svill  note  ^^lat  they  offer  tie  bhiee  above  exramerated 
in  the  American  market  at  a  price  of  M.  65.6  per  kik),  which  at  the  cimeat  me  of 
exchan^,  paying  freifht  and  duty,  would  bring  the  price  to  45i  cento  per  pound. 
1  aking  into  consideration  the  present  cost  of  materials  in  the  United  States— that  is  to 
Bay.  the  prices  at  which  contracts  are  nowbein^  made— these  bhies  would  cost,  for  raw 
tnatenalsappro^iitoately  what  the  German  blue  can%e  la<d\i^wn  fw,  «Peight  and  duty 
paid.  Adding  the  cost  of-lflbor»whic^is«ppKmaistely  12  ccnito  per  Muni,  it  ^^ 
seen  at  once  that  the  Anaydrican  myauSacturer  wouki  be  obliged  to  aell  goeda  at  a  very 
neavy  loss  m  competition  with  the  German-made  good?  unless  censideration  is  given 
by  your  honorable  committee  to  the  difference  between  the  cart  of  production  here 
and  abroad. 

From  infidrmation  Uiat  we  have i^eireA,  ttnlailled  iateor  m  Qermmy  w  ben^  paid 

at  the  rate  of  60  to  70  cents  per  day,  whereas  the  same  class  of  labor  in  America  la  »- 
cemng  not  less  than  $5  per  day.  Even  though  a  duty  were  levied  that  would  take  into 
conmderation  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  it  would  not 
enable  the  Amencan  naanufacturer  to  compete,  for  the  tmibcm  that  «ora©  Considemtion 
fS?Jr*  "^P*?.^  admbartiBtive  and  aelting«xpenaei,  all  of  ndiich  have-BOtUng  to  do 
wun  pronte.  It  must  be  rembered  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  hone  ttarkek 
where  doubtless  the  volume  of  his  output  is  disposed  of,  and  the  profit  on  Cms  is  suffi- 
cient to  coyer  overhead,  distributioii,  and  adrainistartive  costs,  and  the  American 
mariret  can  then  be  used  as  a  dumping  ground,  if  they  can  get  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 

^JJo^  ♦  *^Jrw  ?l^^^^  ^^^'  ^  "^°  '^^'^  whatsoever  of  the  added  oosta  above 

refcired  to.    That  this  is  true  can  be  substantiated  by  past  experience. 

A^^^  ^  ^fu.^^  October  3,  W13,  was  approved,  German  manufacturers  offwKi  and 
^fJ??  ^^*^  uV"  counfry  in  direct,  competition  with  American  manufacttirera.  large 
qmntities  of  blues  At  that  time  it  cost  tis  to  manufacture  these  blues  an  atwi^ 
.«i  fi?^  ^^  ^^^^n.-^y  ^^  ^'  manufactura,  we  mean  "factwy  cost  only."  ^thooft 
JS^^ti  r^^if  ^  "^Ji!^  expense,  salsemen's  commissions,  otfbe  management  and 
^m^L^llf^i.  ^^"^  G^mian  makera  of  blue^  offered  a  productlq^l  ti  rte 

i4  S  toT^mn.^^  ""'  ^^.^^^'  l''^  P*^^'  ^^^«  '^^^'^S  fee  American  maTcert 

i?A«y5  L    compete  a  margin  of  just  about  6  per  cent  gross  profit,  from  which  they 

Sh^nL.«.1^.T\«^r~^^  f^I^^^'  ^^^'  overhlaTalesmen's  coSs^ 
^  ThP  r^^^lp  per  c^t  alone),  Uavehng  expense,  cash  discounts,  and  incidentals 
tnTnl^    ^i  Ik^^  It  became  abBolntoly  impoPsitk  for  the  American  manuWmra 
Kr  tr^It'.w /J"^  blue  industry  of  this  country  would  have  b^niinid^S 
for  the  feet  that  the  war  bwke  out  Jul>-  80,  1914,  and  practicallv  stopped  thJ  SlhW 
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iiiiport«lioa  of  tbesB  Geatau  hlues.    Judidng  by  paet  (apevience,  we  have  every 
DRsaDD  to  anticipftte  a  recurroace  of  the  conditkttB  dcacribea  above. 

The  chid  nw  Material  itsed  in  maJdnf^  blue  ia  pruesiaie  of  potash  or  pruadate  of 
aoda.  Botib  articles  faa\'e  alwaVabeen  considerably  lower  in  the  foreign  market  than 
here,  bat  Uh4my  it  is  practieally  iaipQBBible  to  obtain  quotatioiui  on  any  quantity  of 
such  raw  materials  from  Germany.  The  fact  is  that  to  all  inquiriea  the  answer  comes 
back  '*  We  have  none  to  offer."  "We  believe,  therefore,  that  your  eommitt^  will  grant 
as  rehel  by  pnttm^  a  duty  on  the  bhies  described  in  paragraph  52,  which,  while  it 
wiU  not  be  prohibitive,  will  enable  the  American  laaiiufticturer  to  enter  our  own 
market  on  a  competitive  basts.  We  ask  for  an  ad  valormn  duty  of  30  per  cent  phis 
10  cents  pes  pound  specific,  infitead  of  the  present  ^ty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  wouki  also  call  attentaen  to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  German  manufar'turers 
name  the  same  price,  and-  one  ffoes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  price  quoted  ''ie  the  mini- 
mum price  for  eqiort. "  it  ia  quite  Mdetnt  that  a  price  a^ecment  among  the  German 
manuucturers  is  in  force. 

CHROME   YKLI^^W  t   CM  BOiUB   GREEN,    ETC . 

Pangmph  54  |)rovid«s  as  follows:  "Chrome  yellow,  chn)me  |?roen,  and  all  other 
chroinium  eolora  in  the  mantiiaeture  of  which  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda 
are  oaed,  in  pfidp,  dry,  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem .  '^ 

Here  we  sm  very  un}umy  treated.  The  chief  raw  material  used  in  making  chrome 
yellows  and  dbrDne  gieen  ifl  eiiher  white  lead  or  litharge.  Here  we  are  discriminated 
sieainst  because  the  duty  on  white  lead  and  litharge  is  25  per  cent.  The  finished 
dbrome  yellow  is  allowed  but  20  per  cent,  and  therefore  instead  of  being  protected  w« 
ue  dascriiiuiftaled  as^Eunst  at  leaet  5  per  qbd%  on  our  chief  raw  material.  On  chrome 
peens  the  situation  is  just  as  bad,  because  chrome  greens  ace  made  from  a  mixture  ol 
cfaroHie  yellow  and  prusstan  blue,  and  liierefoce  the  discrimination  is  evident.  Based 
upon  Uie  preomi  duties  on  the  raw  materials  we  use,  we  fedb  that  we  should  receive  a 
dnty  of  at  least  40  per  cent  ploe  5  per  cent  per  pound  specific  on  chrome  yellows  aad 
chrome  greens,  dry  or  in  pulp. 

VERMILION   REDS. 

Paragraph  59  provides:  "Vermilion  reds,  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil  or  water,  16  per  cent  ad  valorem:  when  mot  cx>ntainiBg  quickBilver  but  made  of 
lead  or  caDteiBiing  lead,  25  per  cent  ad  ^orem." 

The  present  duty  on  quicksilver  vermilion  is  absolutely  inadequate.  The  article 
is  composed  almost  entiiely  of  qtiickeilver,  which  latter  article  bears  a  present  duty 
of  10  per  cent.  Should  there  be  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  quicksilver,  we  respect- 
fully ask  lor  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duty  on  quickBil\er  vermilion.  We 
d^m  that  vermilion  ooataiaiag  quicksilver  should  be  made  dutiable  at  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  JQstilv  the  difference  is  labor  costs,  in  addition  to  eaualizing  the  duty  on 
quicksilver.    We  urge  lor  quicksilver  vermilion  a  duty  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per 

Sound  fpedfic  te  cover  the  difference  in  labor  costs,  and  an  additional  ad  valorem 
uty  to  correspond  to  whatever  duty  is  put  on  quickralver. 

COLOR  LAKES,   ETC. 

Paragraph  68  provides:  "♦  *  *  All  color  lakes,  whether  dry  or  in  pulp,  not 
spedJfically  provided  for  i^  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  may  have  been  superseded  by  section  501,  "Color  acids,  color  base,  color  lakes, 
leuco  acids,  etc."  In  connection  with  this  we  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  brief  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tariff  CommiBsion  on  January  31,  1919,  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  which 
shows  an  infustioe  to  the  makers  of  color  lakes^not  receiving  any  protection  whatever 
over  and  above  their  raw  material  and  su^esting  a  change  in  same. 

Furthermore,  the  matter  has  been  in  dispute  as  to  whether  color  lakes  should  be 
classified  under  the  act  of  September  8, 1916,  or  under  paragraph  63  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 3, 1913.  Under  the  act  of  September  8, 1916,  we  receive  a  protection  of  30  per  cent 
and  5  cents  p^  pound  specific.  Under  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  we  receive  a  pro- 
tection of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  order  to  avoid  any  controversy  we  suggest  that 
tibe  wording  of  paragraph  63  might  be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  *'  Color  lakes  and  all 
other  pigments,  whether  dry  or  in  pulp,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  coal-tir  dyes, 
leuco  acids,  lenco  bases,  or  any  other  coal-tar  derivatives,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus 
10  cents  per  pound  specific." 

Or  for  the  reasons,  however,  stated  in  our  brief  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  date  d  January  31,  1919,  copy  of  which  we  submit  herewith  as  Exhibit  B,  we 
daim  that  the  pigments  made  from  color  acids  or  color  bases  or  other  coal-tar  deri\  a- 
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tives  shall  receive  an  added  protection^  because  they  are  one  step  further  in  the  manu- 
fiu^ture  beyond  the  claas  in  which  they  are  now  grouped,  and  uiat  there  ahould  be  a 
new  group  added  to  section  501,  to  be  knxrwn  as  Group  IV,  which  ahoold  read  as 
follows:  '^All  pigments,  dry  or  in  pulp,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  ooal-tar  dyes, 
leuco  adds,  ieuco  bases,  or  any  other  coal-tar  derivatives,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  ana 
10  cents  per  pound  specific." 

If,  however,  the  duties  in  the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  of  Group  III,  section  501| 
are  changed  to  higher  duties,  we  respectnilly  request  a  correeponaing  advance  ov«r 
and  above  the  duty  asked  for  above,  for  reasons  stated  in  our  letter  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  date  of  January  31,  1919,  marked  ''Exhibit  B." 

We  also  request  that  the  general  clause  covering  "Pigments,  dry  or  in  pulp,  not 
specifically  provided  for,"  in  paragraph  63,  be  mooified  to  read  as  followB:  All  oth«r 
specifically  provided  for,"  in  paragraph  63,  be  modified  o  read  as  follows:  "All  ota 
pigments,  dry  or  in  pulp,  not  speoaUy  provided  for,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  10 
cents  per  pound  specific." 


PABIS  ORBBN. 

Pans  green  is  on  the  free  list,  which  certainly  is  a  great  discrimination  against  the 
American  Paris-green  manufacturers  w1k>  have  to  make  up  a  stock  to  anucipate  a 
demand  which  may  or  may  not  come,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  activity  of  leal- 
eating  insects  in  season.  It  is  therefore  a  speculative  business  at  best,  and  uxdesB  the 
American  Paris-^een  manufacturer  receives  some  protection  he  can  not  be  expected 
to  have  insecticides  on  hand  ready  for  emeiigenoy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paris  green 
bas  already  been  offered  largely  by  German  importers  for  next  year  at  a  price  prac- 
tically  equal  to  our  cost  of  manufacture,  and  if  tnis  foreign  Paris  green  does  not  arrive 
in  time  tor  the  fanner  and  American  Pans  green  is  not  ready  for  emergency,  the 
potato  and  other  crops  of  the  United  States  are  in  danger  of  ruin.  Surely  the  Ameri- 
caa  Paris-green  manufacturer  can  hardly  be  prepared  to  meet  such  emergency  unlesB 
he  receives  some  protection  on  his  product.  We  respectfnlly  ask  for  a  duty  of  at 
least  20  per  cent  aa  valorem,  or  5  cents  per  pound  specific. 

BXHisrr  A. 

List  of  dry  and  iralp  color  and  Paris  green  manufacturers  represented  by  the  dry 
color  tariff  committee  who  join  in  petitioning  for  the  duties  asked  for  in  said  brief: 


A.  B.  Ansbaoher  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bherwin- Williams  ("o.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
l«>ed  L.  T^vanlmrg  Co.,  New  York  Oitv. 
Pfeiff or  Color  <  )o. ,  New  York  City. 
Devoe  <fe  Raynolda  Co.,  New  York  City. 
H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.,  New  York  (Uty. 
G.  Sieglo  Co.,  Rosebank,  8taten  Island, 

Western  Dry  Color  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Devoe  &.  Ravnolds  C'o.,  Chicago,  111. 
Paul  Uhlich^A  Co.,  New  York  Citv. 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  !^ewark, 

N.J. 
J.  S.  &,  W.  R.   Eakina  Co.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Siemon  <&  Elting  Co.,  New  York  City. 
€.  M.  Childa  <&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hampden  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Max  Marx  Color  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paris  green  manufacturers: 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Devoe  &  Raynolda  Co.,  Chicago,  ill. 
Glidden  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
A.  B.  Anabacher  &.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  L.  liavanburg  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Pfeiffer  Color  Co.,  New  York  Citv. 


Morris  Herrmann  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Acme  Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alston- Lucas  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Wilhelm  Co.  (Glidden),  Reading,  Pa. 

United  Color  k  Pigment  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Imperial  Color  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mangano  Color  Works,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

F.  S.  Lasher  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harmon  Color  Co.,  College  Point,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

KentncW  Color  &  Chemical  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky, 

UtiUty  Color  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I<Hne  Colors  Co.,  Pateraon,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn  Color  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chrome  Color  Works,  >latewan,  N.  J. 

National  Gum  it  Mica  Co.,  New  York 
City. 


Devoe  &  Ravnolds  Co..  New  York  City. 
James  Blanchard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bristol,  Myera  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Nitrate  A{*encies,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Detroit  Wliite  Lead,  Detroit,  Mich. 


80HEDITLB  As  811 

BxmBtT  B. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig, 

Chairman  United  States  Toariff  CotntrvUtee, 

Dear  Sir:  We  received  a  communicatioii  from  you  recently  askiB^  us  for  our 
comments  upon  your  report  to  Congrees  on  ''Dyee  and  other  coal-tar  chemicalfi,  1918." 
We  wish  to  present  our  views  as  same  affects  our  line  of  industry  in  proposed  ''bill 
to  amend  an  act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  September 
S,  1916."  We  are  giving  you  our  criticism  upon  this  act  from  tne  standpoint  of  beinff 
Ivge  manufacturers  of. Take  colors.  However,  in  making  any  criticisms  upon  said 
bill  we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  approving  in  any  way  the  original  act  approved 
September  8,  1916. 

We  aanime  it  is  your  desire  to  have  the  amended  bill  do  full  justice  to  all  lines  of 
industry  in  which  dves  and  intermediates  are  chief  raw  material,  and  therefore  do 
justice  to  a  large  inaustry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  lake  colors  from  dyes  and 
mtermediatea. 

A  perusal  of  the  act  shows  that  lake  colon  are  classified  in  Group  III  as  color  lakes. 
They  are  distinctly  dassified  with  colors;  dyes  for  stains,  whether  soluble  or  not  in 
water;  color  acids,  (^lor  bases,  leuco  pcids,  or  leuco  bsaes,  whether  colorless  or  not, 
etc.  All  M  Group  III  under  section  500  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. Section  501  provides  a  turner  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  products. 
It  provides,  furthermore,  that  said  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  shall  be  based  on  stand- 
ard of  strength,  whidi  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
on  all  importations  of  such  articles  that  exceed  such  standards  of  strength  a  said  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound  shall  be  charged  on  the  weight  that  said  article  would  have 
diluted  to  stanoiud  strength. 

Our  objection  to  the  act  approved  September  8,  1916,  is  based  on  the  following 
iact:  The  manuibcturer  of  color  lakes  receives  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  plus  5  cento 
per  pound.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  color  lakes,  exclusive  of  labor  and  overheads, 
u  probably  90  per  cent  thereof,  derived  from  purchase  of  the  same  ingredients  as 
contained  in  section  500,  Group  III,  which  are  alao  given  a  protection  of  30  per  cent 
and  5  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  buy  our  raw  material  from 
American  manufacturers  of  Group  III  items,  on  all  of  ^i^ch  said  manufacturers 
receive  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  plus  5  cents  per  pound.  We  in  tiu^i  have  to  sell 
the  products  derived  from  said  raw  materials  with  no  greater  protection  againrt  foreign 
color  lakes  than  what  our  raw  materials  have  received.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to 
buy  our  raw  materials,  which  are  highly  protected  under  this  act,  and  sell  the  finished 
product  without  any  added  duty  whatever  to  protect  us  for  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor,  overhead,  and  other  manufacturing  expenses  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

What  both  the  present  and  proposed  acts  practically  do  is  to  give  high  protection 
to  all  manufacturers  of  raw  materials  and  to  f^ive  us  no  added  protection  whatever  on 
the  finished  product.  To  show  you  how  this  will  wreck  an  important  industry  we 
take,  for  example,  one  item,  namely,  a  high-grade  geranium  lake,  geneniUy  known 
aa  Jacqueminot  lake.  This  is  made  from  a  precipitation  of  eosine  dye  with  acetate 
of  lead.  The  cost  of  the  eosine  is  probably  99  per  cent,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  1  per 
cent  in  value.  The  manufacturer  of  this  geranium  lake  will  have  to  buy  his  raw 
mateiial  subject  to  a  protection  practically  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5  cents  per 
pound  and  will  have  to  sell  the  finished  product  in  competition  with  imported  gera- 
nium lakes^  which  will  have  to  pay  exactly  the  same  rates  of  dutv  as  our  raw  material. 
The  manufacturer,  therefore,  gets  no  protection  on  the  factory  ubor,  office  organiza^ 
tion,  salaries,  increased  cost  of  doing  business,  and  other  factors  which  are  considered 
nec^Bsry  to  protect  United  States  against  foreign  competition. 

We  could  give  numax>us  other  instances  of  the  same  character,  but  thought  it  best 
to  give  one  typical  example. 

Now,  as  to  tne  clause  in  section  501  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
^I  set  a  standard  of  strength  and  that  on  any  importation  of  articl^  that  exceed 
Buch  standard  of  strength  a  special  duty  of  5  cents  per  poimd  shall  be  paid  as'if  it  were 
fluted  to  standard  of  strengtii,  the  same  situation  with  rqg;ards  to  the  raw  material 
here  a]>plies  to  the  finished  product.  If  the  standard  of  strength  efet  is  a  high  one,  it 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  color  maker,  but  at  the  same  time  would  put  a  trs- 
meadonB  duty  on  the  eosine  base,  which  is  the  color  lake  maker's  raw  material.  If, 
on  the  other  hsuid,  the  standard  set  is  a  low  one,  this,  of  course,  would  give  less  pro- 
tection to  the  maker  of  eosine  base,  but  at  the  same  time  would  give  exactly  the  same 
Protection  to  the  finished  lake  color.  In  other  words,  automatically,  if  a  high  standard 
^ere  adopted  fbr  the  color  base,  it  would  make  the  protection  exactly  the  same  as 
Kiven  to  the  noAker  of  the  raw  material.    You  will  readily  see,  therefore,  that  this 
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grotection  clause  is  of  absolutely  no  b^efit  to  the  manufacturer  of  lake  ooloRy  because 
e  is  put  in  exactl3r  the  same  class  as  the  manufacturer  of  his  raw  materials. 

We  want  to  state  in  conclusion  that  we.  have  given  you  one  typical  instaxioe  and  we 
can  give  you  dozens  of  the  same  cbaractei  if  desire<}.  If  you  ifould  like  to  hear  torn 
us  as  to  what  we  believe  would  remedy  the  situation,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  our  views  any  time  that  vou  request  us  to  do  so. 

Proposed  change:  We  ask  t£at  there  be  a  new  group  added  to  the  act  of  September 
8,  1916,  to  read  as  follows:  "Group  IV^  section  501. — Ck)Ior  lakes  and  all  otaer  pig- 
ments, whether  dry  or  in  pulp,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  coal-tar  dyee,  leuoo 
acids,  leuco  bases,  or  any  other  coal-tar  derivatives,  4q  per  cent  ad  val<xem  pluo  10 
cents  per  pound  specific." 

9ZHIJUX  c. 


Present  duties  on  the  principal  raw  materials  used  by  the  dry  and  pulp  color 
faclurera: 

Paragraph  51.  Barytee,  etc.,  unmanufactured,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  barytee,  ^tc., 
qianufactured,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  blanc  nxe.  etc.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Para^aph  56.  Litharge,  orange  min^id,  red  lead,  and  all  nigmenta  coateudag  Imid 
dry  or  in  pulp,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  vaioram* 

Paragraph  56.  Orange  mineral,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Paragraph  64.  Bichromate  of  potasn,  1  cent  pes  pound. 

Paragraph  67.  Chlorate  of  soda,  }  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  67.  Bidbjromate  of  soda,  }  cent  per  pound:  hydrate  of  alumina,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  chloride  of  barium,  i  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  67.  Pruasiate  of  soda,  i  cents  per  pound;  prussiate  oi  potash,  H  oenta 
per  pound;  sulphate  of  barium,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  quickailver,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  lead,  pig,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SZHIBir  D. 

You  will  notice  that  these  foreign  letters  are  from  five  representative  manufacturcn 
of  ferzoc^anide  blues^  and  they  all  have  a  uniform  price  of  marks  6,580  for  the  blue  iu 
lump;  with  an  additional  cost  of  marks  60  for  the  olue  in  powder  form,  which  is  th« 
form  m  which  it  is  invariably  used.  The  uniformity  of  prices  proves  that  they  have  a 
cartel  or  price  agreement  for  at  least  the  American  export  market. 

The  cost  of  this  German  blue  is  as  follows: 

M  $,540  per  1,000  kik)e,  at  present  rate  oi  exchange*  namely,  91.25,  equals  (per 
1,000  kilos) 188.72 

This  is  equivalent  to  (per  pound) $7.09 

Present  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valor^n 7.40 

F^reight,  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to  New  York,  say 1.00 

Total  cost,  laid  down  in  New  York  duty  paid 45.40 


0B81tLABH«TBIN  a.  Rbun,  Z^o0m6sr  7, 19t0. 

MaNOAHO  MANUVACtUBINO  Co., 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiry  of  the  19th  ultimo  and  in  reply 
bej;  to  say  of  that  the  bines  asked  for  we  can  at  tne  moment  only  offer  you  for  prompt 
shipment  about  2  tons  of  pure  prussian  blue  powder,  as  per  sample  sent  by  same  mail 
in  separate  cover.  This  we  can  offer  you,  subject  to  being  unsold  and  subject  to 
our  confirmation  of  order  by  telegram,  at  the  price  of  M.  6,540  per  100  kiloe,  in  free 
barrels  of  about  100  kilos,  c.  i.  f.  Kotterdam,  or  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  pay- 
ment net  cash  against  documents  through  credit  to  be  opened  with  bank  in  Gerniany. 

Hoping  that  you  will  find  this  suitable  for  your  purposes  and  awaiting  the  favor 
of  your  order,  we  are, 

SORRORDER  ic  StaUELMANK. 

OeseUschafi  mit  beschrHnhter  ffajhmg. 


SCUBDUI^  A.  '  SIS 

Aacbbn,  Dsotmber  f ,  19t0. 

Gsntlkmbn;  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  15th  ultimo  and  beg  to  send  ^ou 
under  separate  envelope  Bamples.  of  our  nunateed  chemically  pure  blues,  wluch 
we  offer  you,  subject  to  fluctuations,  as  follows: 

KUoii  blue,  OO  light,  powder;  milori  bhie,  00  deep,  powder*  bronze  blue,  OO 
tidit,  powder;  bronze  blue,  OO  daep,  pcpwdw;  bfonse  blue,  HH  light,  powder;  bronze 
blue,  HH  deep,  powder;  at  marks  6,560. 

ChliMse  blue  00,  liuiips,  at  waika  6y4£0;  powder,  M  marks  6,540  per  100  kilos, 
taken  in  casks  of  100  kilos  at  least,  free  delivered  statioiv  Holterdam,  Axnsterdam,  or 
Antwerp,  net  cash  without  discoimt  against  bill  of  lading. 

We  are  in  a  ])oatioB  to  deliver  you  promptiy  fix>m  aU  milori  and  bronze  blues,  5 
tons  of  each,  Chinese  blue,  10  to  15  tons. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  youx  esteemed  coders,  we  remain,  lir, 

L.  VoaaEK  &  Co., 
Ge9elUeh{ft  mit  beschr&nk^r  IJafitmg. 

Grob  b/  CoBtnto,  den  7th  cf  December ^  J920, 

1  duly  reoaived  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  November,  from  which  I  noted  with 
plenaure  that  you  have  interest  for  50  to  100,000  pounds  C.  P.  iroa  blues.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  deliver  such  quantities,  as  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  very  scarce  now.  A  t  this  time  1  can  promise  you  but  several  one  thousand 
kilos,  and  hoping  this  will  suffice  you  1  beg  to  offer  you  as  follows: 


Prussian  blue  (potash)  0,  insoluble,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 48% 

Pmaaian  blue  (potash)  OOy  soluble  in  water,  pure,  in  piecesy  at 6, 540 

Bronze  blue  (potash)  D.  K.,  insoluble,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 500 

Bronze  blue,  (potash)  coppery,  insoluble,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 500 

Milori  blue  (potash)  D.  M.,  insoluble,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 520 

Milori  blue  (potash)  dark,  insoluble,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 500 

MHori  blue  (potash)  extra  fine,  insoluole,  pure,  in  pieces,  at 6, 500 

The  100  Idlos  net,  casks,  or  cases  of  100  kilos  at  least  included,  freight  free^  Hamr 
burg,  net  for  cash  within  30  days  from  the  day  of  invoice.  Ghrinded  marks  60^  the 
100  kDoB  more.  Samples  of  the  different  shades  ^ou  receive  vdQx  the  same  maU 
"registered."  I  shall  be  happy  if  my  offer  will  giVe  you  a  chance  to  do  bueiness. 
But  let  me  add  that  the  prices  for  raw  materials  are  rising  rapidly,  00  that  1  may  be 
forced  to  do  the  same  with  my  blues  at  not  a  long  time. 

SkHV^h  Fn.  HoLTZAfPBL. 


8tTLZBACH,  December  t,  J920, 

Gsi9TLKmN:  In  reply  to  vour  favor  of  July  3  we  b^  to  offer  you  according  to 
samplee,  reejatered,  joined  oeie: 

Steel  (milori)  blue,  lif^t,  ste^  (mikni)  bhie,  dark,  steel  (faronae)  blue,  coppery, 
6,500  marks;  Irussiaii  (Chineee)  blue,  superfinot  6,480  marks;  Prussian  blue,  darl, 
in  scrape,  6,480  marks,  per  lOO  kilos  in  lumps,  powder,  plus  60  marks;  free  on  wa^on 
Hambuz;^;  no  f.  o.  b.  delivered;  in  barrels  of  about  160  to  200  kilos,  net;  cash  against 
our  invoice.  Prices  are  the  1^1  minimums  and  no  perminion  for  exportation  is 
given  below  them. 

All  these  blues  are  guaranteed  chemically  pure.    We  don't  make  poor  bluea. 

A  rise  of  prices  is  indicated  for  about  the  end  of  January  and  this  offer  can  only 
be  held  for  orders  to  hand  22d  of  January  and  up  to  1,500  kilos  of  each  of  the  five 
speciflB,  delivery  then  as  soon  as  possible. 

GISBR.  Appolt. 

In  caee  of  any  urgency  pleaae  cable  distinctly— the  standard  of  bluo  being  very 
limited  continunushr.   - 

We  add  sample  of  Prussian  blue,  extra  A^,  soluble  in,  water,  at  6,000  marics  in  lumps, 
and  powder  6,860  marks. 

Spedality  for  paper  manufsAtioing. 

We  add  another  speciality,  favGored  by  paper  milla  (mainly  for  packing,  etc., 
papers),  our  Prusaian  olue,  extra  I,  soluble  ppwder,  5,000  marks,  per  100  kilos,  same 

Obbb.  Amor. 
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WHITING  AND  PARIS  WHITE  (PUTTY). 

[Paragrai^  60.] 

A.  HEKSY  HSOr,  FSSaiDEirT  BSOOXLYH  FITTTT  WOBKS   (IHC.), 

BKOOKLTV,  V.  Y. 

Mr.  Hein.  a.  Henry  Hein,  president  Brooklyn  Putty  Works 
(Inc.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  putty  manufiM^urers  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  also  Philadelphia,  ra.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  interested  in  Schedule  A,  para- 
graph 60,  of  the  present  tariflf. 

Tne  putty  manufacturers  recommend  changing  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent  for 
putty  imported.  The  reason :  Said  change  is  necessary  if  American 
putty  manufacturers  are  to  continue  in  business,  as  they  can  not 
compete  with  prices  at  which  imported  putty  is  sold  in  tne  United 
States  due  to  deflated  exchange  value  of  foreign  moneys. 

All  wooden,  metal,  and  steel  sash  windows  are  fflazed  with  some 
kind  of  putty,  because  no  mechanical  device  has  oeen  invented  to 
take  its  place. 

Putty  manufacturing  has  developed  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with 
building  construction,  which  of  late  years  has  grown  to  larse  pro- 
portions. The  industry  will  continue  to  increase  to  meet  the  demand 
made  necessary  by  new  construction  work.  Putty  manufacturers 
have  a  bright  future,  provided  this  industry  receives  proper  tariff 
protection. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  exact  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  this  business,  but  unquestionably  there  are  thousands  de- 
pendent upon  this  industry,  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  putty  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Providence  can  be  estimated  at 
from  40  to  50  million  pounds  for  the  year  of  1920.  Putty  is  made 
from  whiting,  which  is  a  washed  and  powdered  chalk. 

Both  imported  and  American  made  whitings  are  sold  at  present 
at  about  $1.50  per  hundredweight,  or  at  the- rate  of  $30  per  tea  de- 
livered at  manufacturing  plante.  The  cost  to  make,  sell,  and  deliver 
100  pounds  of  guaranteed  pure  linseed  oil  putty  is  as  follows : 

S4  pounds  whiting  at  $1.50  per  hundredweight $1. 26 

16  pounds  raw  llnset^d  oil  at  market,  85  cents  per  gaUon.^ . 1.81 

1  steel  drum—, LOS 

General  expense  items  and  provision  for  reserve,  dividends  and  expansion.    L  84 

Total . 5. 94 

The  general  expense  is  estimated  at ^ .. 25  per  cent 

For  reserve,  dividends,  and  expansion 6  per  cent 

Total 31  per  cent 

Imported  putty,  said  to  be  made  from  pure  linseed  oU,  and  on 
which  the  duty  has  not  been  paid,  can  be  purchased  in  New  York 
City  for  $3.40  per  hundredweight.  If  this  imported  putty  should 
pay  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  on  its  billed  price,  the  ^rice  would  then  be 
increased  to  $5.94,  which  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  we  can  compete 
as  shown  above. 
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The  wsma  paid  to  employees  manufacturing  putty  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Tu)rk  City  is  from  $5  to  $7  per  day.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  wagee  paid  to  putty  manufacturers'  employees  in  Europe ;  by 
Dew^aper  reports,  wages  in  foreign  countries  based  on  present  ex- 
change is  about  $2  a  day  American  money. 

We  have  found  out  by  chemical  analysis  that  some  of  the  imported 

Euttv  contains  mineral  oil,  whereas  the  said  putty  was  guaranteed  to 
e  absolutely  pure  linseed-oil  putty.  We  would  suggest  as  a  remedy 
to  overcome  this  deception  tnat  foreign  manufad^urers  should  l>e 
obliged  to  make  oath  as  to  the  percentage  of  linseed  oil  and  mineral 
oil  (if  any)  contained  in  the  putty  to  be  exported,  and  this  oath  to 
be  attach^  to  consular  invoice. 

Up  to  this  date  most  of  the  putty  imported  has  been  manufactured 
in  Belgium.  We  would  not  find  out  the  amount  of  Belgian  puttj 
which  has  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.  We  tried  to  get  this 
information  at  the  New  York  customhouse.  The  customhouse  au- 
thorities said  that  putty  was  included  in  the  general  item  of  paints 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  putty  could  not  be  determined  by  record. 
As  mi^ht  be  supposed,  the  steamship  lines  refused  the  desired  in- 
formation. We  estimate,  however,  that  imported  putty  is  arriving 
at  the  port  of  New  York  at  the  rate  of  about  100  to  200  tons  a  month. 
It  has  only  been  about  six  months  that  imported  putty  has  put  in  an 
appearance  in  New  York.  Persons  importing  putty  have  received 
considerable  encouragement,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  amount 
of  putty  imported  will  be  constantly  increasing.  Guaranteed  pure 
linseed-oil  putty  in  metal  containers  has  been  offered,  duty  paid, 
dock  New  York  City,  based  on  present  exchange  rates,  at  $3.91  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  only  suggestions  we  can  make  in  existing  law  is  to  have  the 
oil  content  of  the  putty  declared  under  oath  by  the  manufacturer. 
Mineral  oil  is  used  to  cheapen  supposed  pure  linseed-oil  putty,  and 
this  is  manifestly  unfair  competition  and  should  be  stopped. 

We  can  give  no  advice  as  to  administrative  features  of  existing 
laws  with  view  to  their  betterment,  except  should  your  committee 
decide  to  impose  duty  by  valuing  at  normal  exchange  rates  the  ad 
valorem  duty  be  increased  to  25  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Hein  represented  the  following  manufacturers:  Brooklyn 
Puttv  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Alco  Manuf acturmg  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  I.;  Belknap-Moran- Allen  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Benj.  Moore  & 
Co.  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.;  E.  V.  Crandall  Oil  &  Putty  Manuf  acturingCo., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  George  D.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Han- 
line  6rc6.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Oibbsboro,  N.  J.; 
Colonial  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Devoe  Reynolds  Co.,  New  York 
City.) 

Mr.  HuLii.  What  goes  into  putty  besides  chalk  and  linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Heik.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Hull.  Isn^t  linseed  oil  the  biggest  item  of  expense,  or  is 
chalk? 

Mr.  Hein.  Yes,  sir;  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  TiMBEBi:.A]DS.  What  is  lacking  in  the  putty  which  you  state  is 
being  made  without  linseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hein.  It  has  no  body,  has  no  value  whatsoever,  no  binding 
quality  nor  nothing. 
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Mr.  BACHARAGfl.  You  cbdm  timi  putty  13  brougM^  to  tlis  coiAtry 
aud  }UBt  deposited  on  the  dock,  and  is  biUed  out  fiam  th«  dockt 

Mr.  HjEim.  It  is  beiujg  brought  iiL  Thi^  hflive  bo  ordeia.  It  is 
just  brou^t  in  by  the  impoiteis  aud  is  beuDg  •ffeced  to  the  tarous 
consumers,  large  consumers,  end  they  get  whatever  they  can  for  it^ 

Mr.  LoNCiwoBTH.  You  say  the  average  price  of  putty  is  about  3 
cents  per  pound! 

Mr.  Hein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNQWOSTH.  I  thought  you  said  $8  per  hundred. 

Mr.  HxaN.  They  ajre  bringing  it  in,  and  are  offering  it  at  $3,91. 
duty  paid. 

We  can  not  sell  for  less  than  $5.94,  figuring  only  6  per  oent  for 
reserve  dividends  and  expansion,  and  the  (Tovenunent  taxes. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  I  would  like  to  say  ri^t  tUaeB^ — ^I  thiiik  it  is  per- 
tinent at  this  point — that  I  have  letters  here  from  about  a  dozesB  dif- 
ferent putty  manufacturers  who  claim  that  the  lowest  price  at  which 
tiiey  can  make  this  putty  is  5^  cents. 

Mr.  LoxowoRTH.  Five  and  one-half  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNowcMrrH.  What  was  the  prewax  price) 

Mr.  HfiiN.  What  was  the  prewar  price  ?  Well,  gentlemen,  the  idea 
at  present  is  to  limit  the  importations 

Mr.  LoKQWORTH.  I  understand ;  but  what  was  the  average  prewar 
price  1 

Mr.  HxiN.  The  average  price  was  about  3  cents. 

Mr.  LoNQwoBTH.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  you  only  had  a 
duty  of  about  a  half  a  cent,  which  would  be  about  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Xow  you  are  asking  for  75  per  cent,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
hi^h  rate. 

Mr.  HxTN.  We  only  want,  gentlemen,  an  equal  throw  at  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ix)NowoRTH.  Do  you  know  any  articles  that  have  as  high  a 
rate  of  75  per  oent  i 

Mr.  Hein.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  All  we  want  is  to  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  our  foreign  competitors.    We  invite  competition. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  think  these  are  normal  conditions,  or 
purely  abnormal? 

Mr!  Hein.  80  far  as  the  importation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HjEiN.  Well,  I  think  it  is  not  normal. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Seventy-five  per  oent  ad  valorem  duty,  rather 
shocks  the  average  protectionist. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  the  point  that  you  are  asking  for  that  they  be 
made  to  make  affidavit,  make  a  statement  under  oath  whenever  thev 
ship  this  putty  from  abroad,  that  it  is  made  froin  pure  linseed  oiL 
and  that  they  show  the  difference  between  the  mineiul  oil  and  the 
linseed  oil. 

Now,  if  they  comply  with  that,  would  you  think  that  we  should 
have  such  a  high  tarin  ? 

Mr.  Hein.  les^  fflir;  to  our  sorrow  we  would  want  iL 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  mineral  oil  cheaper! 

Mr.  Hbin.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  they  would  be  required  to  pay  mor^*  money  to 
manufacture  this  putty  abroad  than  they  are  paymg  now. 
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Mr.  Hsnr.  W«tl,  one  of  tli^  big  iMm  iA  putty  lis  linseed  oil.  We 
are  obliged  to  pay  «H<yw  95  oents  per  gallon.  It  i^  higher  hete  than 
it  is  in  loreign  countries. 

Mr.  Fhbah.  What  is  mineral  oil  worth  1 

Mr.  Hjbik.  We  have  no  idea  what  kind  of  mineral  oil  tliey  are  using. 
The  price  of  mineral  oil  ranges  anywdet^  from  15  cente  to  50  tents 
per  gallon,  perhaps. 

&£r.  pREAR.  You  want  them  to  make  oath  tiiat  it  contains  linseed 
oil,  or  mineral  oil,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  you  are  calling 
upon  us  for  an  additional  tariff  1 

Mr.  Hein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TtteaDWAY.  If  the  ext^nge  t€^  is  equalised,  or  brought  back 
to  normal,  you  wouM  fltill  want  f&  per  cent  t 

Mr.  H[£iK.  No,  sir;  a  26  per  eent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  suffi- 
eient. 

Mr.  Gre&k.  The  ^xohange  rates  are  in  -mxt  favor,  when  they  go  to 
buy  Knseed  oiL  it  would  work  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Hein.  It  would  work  again^  us.  We  are  not  certam  what 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  raw  materials^  namely,  whiting  and 
hn»eed  oil.  We  do,  however,  kno^  tJhat'Bel^mn  imported  whitmg  is 
offered  in  New  York,  duty  and  freight  paid,  at  $1.10  per  hundreds- 
weight,  while  our  cost  is,  as  already  mentioned,  $1.60.  per  hundred- 
weight Linseed  oil  is  offered  by  some  English  importers^  duty  and 
-freight  paid,  for  70  cents  per  gallon ;  our  present  market  is  85  cents 
per  gallon.  We  conclude  from  that  that  their  raw  materials  are 
about  50  per  cent  lower  than  ours. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  also  want  this  duty  so  you  can  pay  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Hein.  We  would  like  to  continue  paying  dividends,  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Raiket.  That  is  put  in  here  in  determining  the  price  of  $5.04? 

Mr.  Heik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  dividends  are  vou  paying  your  stockholders 
now? 

Mr.  Heik.  Well,  about  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  times  a  year,  how  oflfen  do  you  pay  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Hein.  Semianmially. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  would  be  6  per  cent  a  year.  What  did  you 
pav  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Hein.  Well,  something  like  that;  about  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Green.  You  did  not  get 

Mr.  Ratnet  (interposing).  What  is  your  capitalization;  what  is 
the  amount  of  your  capital? 

Mr.  Hein.  The  amount  involved  in  o^  plant^-I  can  not  speak 
for  all  of  the  geirtlemeni  becavisa  I  do  w>t  know. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Speaking  of  yourself? 

Mr.  HniN.  My  plast  is  capitalised  at  $8/X)0^  eriginid  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Before  ihe  war? 

Mr.  Hein.  The  same  amount ;  no  increase. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  whiting  and  paris  white  that  you  speak 

Mr,  Hein.  They  rfre  the  same  tfiing,  ther^  only  go  through  tiifforent 
processes  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  the  product  manuf  aetnrted  with  Ihiseed  oil  is 
better? 
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Mr.  Hein.  Yes;  it  is  verv  much  better,  Tery  much  higher  quality. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Yoq  are  only  a  $2,000  oorpcnratioii  t 

Mr.  Hein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  And  you  only  distribute  $160  a  year  aa  profits} 

Mr.  Hein.  That  is  all,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Rainet.  And  you  pay  how  much  salaries} 

Mr.  Hein.  Why,  I  do  not  have  the  figures ;  I  can  not  say  oflOiand. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  does  the  presiclent  of  the  company  gett 

Mr.  Hein.  About  $3,000. 

Mr.  Rainet.  And  how  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Hein.  On  an  average  about  six. 

Mr.  Rainby.  Then,  vou  want  this  tremendous  increase  of  75  per 
cent  on  the  tariff  in  order  to  enable  you  to  employ  six  men,  is  that  itt 

Mr.  Hein.  Well,  I  am  not  only  r^resentin^  myself,  but  the  entire 
trade,  particularly  the  eastern  trade.  Although  I  have  not  the  ^u 
of  their  capitalization,  I  am  certain  that  millions  are  involved 

Mr.  Bacharach.  This  matter  is  of  interest  to  about  a  dozen  dif* 
feitent  concerna  If  yon  will  read  off  the  names. of  the  oompanies 
which  vou  represent  that  will  furnish  the  information. 

He  IS  not  only  represepfitii^  himself,  but  he  is  representing  the 
industry. 

The  Brooklyn  Putty  Works,  of  Brooklyn 

Mr.  Rainey  (interposing).  What  is  it  capitalized  at? 

Mr.  Hein.  I  Iiave  already  answered  that  question  for  you,  Mr. 
Rainey.    However,  if  you  want  nie  to  repeat  it,  it  is  $2,000. 

Mr.  Bachabach.  The  Alco  Manufacturing  Go.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  is  that  company  capitalized  at? 

Mr.  Hein.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  should  have  the  information  as  to  those  <}uestions. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  I  know  that  some  of  the  concerns  which  he  is 
representing  are  very  big  concerns.  Some  of  them  are  very  wealthy 
concerns. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  should  be  represented  by  some  one  who  knofws 
something  about  them  and  can  give  ua  some  information. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  We  do  not  Imow  that  Mr.  Hein  is  refHresenting 
them.    I  know  that  the  John  Lucas  &  Co.  is  a  very  large  concern. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hein.  The  Devoe  Reynolds  Co.  is  a  large  concern,  a  millionaire 
concern. 

FBAHX  A.  FaZTTS,  BBBJElBSENTUfQ  THE  WULIAX  X.  BAXBB  (IVG.), 

JBE8BT  CITT,  H.  J. 

Mr.  Fritts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our 
concern  is  vitally  interested  in  item  60,  that  part  referring  to  whiting 
and  Paris  white,  ground  in  oil  or  putty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  recommend  tnat  the  duty  be  increa«ecl  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  2^  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  **A."  Ex- 
hibit "A"  is  as  follows: 

Importation  oi»8t 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH  (interpo«in(^).  Let  me  ask  ther^.    Yon  aay  you 
want  2^  cents  per  pound  oh  whitinjc  and  Paris  white? 
Mr.  Fbitts.  No;  on  putty  manufactured  from  whitinf^  or  Paris 

white. 
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Mr.  LoNowosTH.  Two  and  One*bali  cents  per  pound  plus  75  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Fritts.  No;  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty  of  2^ 
rents  apound. 

Mr.  LoNowoiTTH.  Oh,  I  see, 

Mr.  Fbitts  (continuing) — 

Importation  cost  of  pm*©  linseed  piitty,  ex  duty  as  i>er  papers  attaclit^il  is 
115  franca  per  V)0  klloH.  This  ttgureU  on  the  exchange  at  the  rate  of  $0.50 
per  100  francs  gives  tlie  cost  ou  dock  of  $3.40  per  hundretlweight ;  aUOing  the 
ilnty  of  15  per  cent  nd  valorern,  gives  ycm  a  net  cost  of  $3.91  per  hundredweight. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  December  3  from  the  Belgian  Trading 
Co..  of  New  York  City,  with  reference  to  putty.  This  letter  reads 
as  follows : 

Oeatlbmsn:  With  further  refereace  to  puity,  we  are  in  receipt  of  u  cable 
from  our  Antwerp  office  quoting  ua  on  putty  containing  16  per  cent  linseed 
oil,  giuiranfeed  to  be  absolutely  pure,  packing  in  drums  of  50  kilos  at  francs 
115  per  100  kilos,  gross  for  net  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

The  understanding  is  that  the  manufticturers  will  unreservedly  guarantee 
the  purity  of  the  Hnaeed  oil,  and  the  packing  in  metal  drums  will  do  away  with 
the  drying  of  the  material  when  shipping  in  wooden  containers,  and  we  will 
appreciate  if  you  kindly  will  let  us  know  whether  you  are  interested. 

Belgian  Tbaoinq  Co.  (Inc.); 
,  P.  Danco,  General  M onager, 

Mr.  LoKGwoRTH.  Let  me  ask  you  again  about  the  dut^r  vou  recom- 
mend. Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  would  be  considferably  less 
than  75  per  cent  ad  valor^n. 

Mr.  Farrrs.  Not  based  on  the  $3.40  oost;  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
$3.40  will  figure  approximately  2^  cents. 

Mr.  LoKCiwoBTH.  But  you  do  not  figure  tariffs  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Farrrs.  That  is  on  the  franc  basis.  In  other  words,  115  francs 
per  100  kilos  figare  out  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  $3.40  per 
hundredweight. 

Mr.  LoKGWOBTH.  Well,  the  witiiiess  before  you  said  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  putty  is  about  5  cents  a  pound  here. 

Mr.  Fruts.  Oh,  the  manufacturing  cost  here  is  in  the  neighbor* 
bood  of  5.90. 

Mr.  LoKowoRTH.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost ;  I  am  talking 
about  the  price.  What  is  the  price  of  putty,  the  market  price  of 
put^  to-day  t 

Mr.  Fritts.  It  varies  from  6  to  6^  cents,  according  to  the  locality 
and  the  ccmditions  under  which  the  manufacture  is  made. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  Now,  then,  2i  cents  a  pound,  on  the  basis  of  6 
cents  a  jpomid,  would  be  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  FitrrDs.  You  figure  ad  valorem  on  your  invoice  value,  not  on 
your  selling  cost  here. 

Mr.  LoNawoirrH.  What  is  the  invoice  value? 

Mr.  FiuTra.  116  francs  per  100  kilos,  which  figures  $8.40  per  100 
pounds. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  In  our  money? 

Mr.  Fritts.  In  our  money ;  United  States  money. 

Mr.  LoKoWoRTH.  At  that  rate  2i  cents  a  pouiKd  would  be  about 
75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fnrrrs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Htnx.  The  exchange  situatiim  will  continue  at  least  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time. 
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Mr.  Fbitts.  We  have  got  to  face  it.  We  fere  n6t  positive.  We 
hope  not.  Of  course,  if  we  could  come  back  to  normal  exchange  at 
the  present  rates  at  which  tibey  are  selling  putty,  it  would  mean 
$10.20  without  any  duty  added. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Suppose  we  could  arrange  some  method  by  which 
we  could  equalize  the  diflPerence  in  exchange?  « 

Mr.  Fbitts.  By  equalizing  the  difference  in  exchange,  if  we  based 
it  on  prewar  values,  that  is,  at  $0,193  per  ftanc,  the  duty  would  be 
$1.51 ;  added  to  the  $3.40,  that  would  bnng  importation  cost  to  $4.91, 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  1  cent  shy,  in  order  to 
be  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  But  then  your  ad  valorem  would  be*  very  much 
smaller. 

Mr.  Fritts.  That  is  based  on  your  present  ad  valorem  of  15  per 
cent.  We  need  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent,  if  we  base  the  franc  on 
the  normal  value. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  mean  you  want  actual  ad  valorem,  assuming 
that  the  exchange  would  balance,  an  average  ad  valorem  of  25  p>er 
cent  would  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Fritts.  In  other  words,  if  you  figure  dilty  on  a  normal  franc, 
even  with  the  depreciated  franc,  we  will  need  26  per  cent,  but  if  the 
franc  was  normal,  the  American  manufacturer  would  not  need  to 
worry.  In  other  words,  the  normal  rate  would  be  $0.193 ;  that  would 
uiean  the  cost  of  $10.00  without  any  duty.  Then,  you  add  your  15 
per  cent  to  that,  they  are  practically  getting  twice — ^they  woiiid  have 
to.  ask  twice  the  cost  of  the  American  producft  and  they  would  natur- 
ally be  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  LoNGWOHTH.  Your  really  great  trouble  td*day  is  the  difference 
in  die  rate  of  exchange? 

Mr,  Fritts.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  Depreciated 
so  that  only  within  the  hist  few  months  have  they  been  able  to  oome 
in.  Of  course,  during  the«war  they  were  unable  to  manufacture. 
Within  the  last  year  fliey  have  taken  it  up.  Thero  ai*e  several  im- 
porters in  X^w  York,  the  BeWian  Trading  Co.,  Michael  A. 'Marks. 
another  fellow  by  the  name  or  Luskin,  and  a  party  by  the  name  oi 
Mylle,  importing  putty  and  distributing  it  iux)Und  among  the  ira.de, 
Tlie  price  runs  from  $8.40  to  approximately  5  Cents  a  pound.  In 
other  words,  they  are  underneath  our  prices  enough  to  make  it  in-? 
teresting.  to  the  jobbers  and  also  to  %\n  small  or  li^g^  retailers. 

Mr.  (iREKN.  If.  ;iny  has  oo^ie  in  it  mifit  have  ooBoe  in  recently,  be- 
C(iuse  the  tariff  reports  down  to  October  do  not  ehow  any. 

Mr.  Fritis.  The  reason  for  tliat  is  that  in  New  York  CiAy  puttsjr  ia 
grouped  with  the  paint  impoi-tation,  and  it  10  not.  atfpainAea.  80  it 
naturally  would  not  show. 

The  Chairman.  Mn  FrittSy  what  is  the  market  vi^Uteitere  of  your 

product^  . 

Mr.  Fritts.  We  are  selling  to*day  putty  from  6  to  6^  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quantity. 

The  CnAiRMANv  Six  and. 6^  events  4  po^Ad*  At  what  price  is  the 
papoited  article  Imported?  What  ia  the  value  ol  the  ixnp^lied 
article  in  the  country ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Fritts.  That  is  $3.40. 
..  The  Chair>(an.  $3.40.    N#Wi  Mr.  Fritts^  il  we  (5QOld  arrange  to 
impose  a  duty  based  on  our  value,  instead  of  on  th^  foreign  vahM, 
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176  could  very  materially  reduce  the  ad  valorem  and  yet  receive  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  duty  paid  and  the  same  protection  to  your 
industry. 

Mr.  Fritts.  In  other  words  you  want  to  value  the  foreign  money 
at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange? 

The  Chairican.  No.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  value  the  foreign 
imports  on  our  money,  gold  in  this  country,  its  value  here,  the  value 
of  the  article  made  in  this  country,  the  competitive  article. 

Mr.  FBrrrs.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  value  at  what  it  will 
cost  us  to  produce  it? 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  imported  article.  I  want  the  imported 
article  valued  at  your  cost  and  not  at  the  foreign  cost,  in  our  money, 
in  gold. 

Mr.  Fritts.  We  are  not  asking  a  duty  anything  in  excess  of  our 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  help  you,  sir.  Do  not  under- 
stand that  I  am  antagonizing  you.  For  instance,  the  article  is  sold 
over  there  for  $3.40:  that  is  the  foreign  export  value;  when  it  lands 
here  it  competes  witn  an  article  that  cost  you  $6.50. 

Mr.  Fritts.  No  ;  it  costs  us  $5.94,  to  be  exact. 

The  Chairman.  If  $3.40  is  their  cost  and  not  their  selling  price, 
then  we  want  to  figure  your  $5.90  as  your  cost. 

Mr.  Fritts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  $5.90  as  against  $3.40.  Now.  if  the  duty  were 
collected,  an  ad  valorem  duty  were  collected,  on  ttie  basis  of  $5.90  as 
its  value  instead  of  $3.40  we  cut  that  ad  valorem  right  square  in  two, 
and  yet  give  you  the  same  amount  of  protection  and  get  the  same 
amount  of  duty  for  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Fritts.  If  that  could  be  worked  properly  it  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  got  to  get  is  this.  Let  me  show 
you  just  an  example.  You  have  got  to  get  $2.50  to  bring  their  cost 
up  to  your  cost ;  $2.50  and  $3.40  makes  $5.90. 

Mr.'FRirrs.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  NoWj  I  figure — ^I  will  figure  that  out  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Fntts,  what  Mr.  Fordney  desires  to  know  is: 
When  you  buy  putty  at  $3.40  in  France  and  bring  it  over  here  you 
will  pay  at  the  customhouse  duty  on  it  as  though  it  cost  $5.90.  In 
place  of  calculating  the  duty  on  $3.40,  what  you  paid  for  it,  he  is 
going  to  insist  that  the  duty  be  collected  on  $5.90. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  show  you  in  just  a  minute  what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  in  case  next  week  or  next  month  you  could  go 
up  to  $6.10,  that  is  what  you  would  calculate  on ;  then  you  could  go 
ri|:ht  on  to  $7.50  and  you  could  calculate  duty  on  that,  although  you 
mifirht  buy  it  for  $2.60  in  forei^  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  duty  is,  Mr.  Fritts^  whatever  the 
difference  is  between  the  foreign  cost  and  your  cost,  is  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  figure  out  and  put  in  this  law,  so  that  the  foreigner 
when  he  lands  here  will  have  his  cost  eq^ual  to  yours.  If  it  is  under 
yours,  he  will  put  you  out  of  business,  will  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Fritts.  No  question  of  it.  But  on  an  even  basis  with  our 
salesmanship  and  ability  we  could  compete. 
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Mr.  Gabner.  If  the  duty  is  less  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  why,  he  will  put  you  out  of  bnainess, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  FsTTTS.  Just  repeat  that,  please. 

Mr.  Garnee.  If  the  duty  levied  by  Congress  on  an  article  that 
comes  in  competition  with  yours  is  less  than  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  your  cost  of  production,  he  will  finally  put 
you  out  of  business  b^  selling  lower  than  you  can,  will  he  nott 

Mr.  Fritts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  is  neater  than  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroaa,  you  will  keep 
him  from  importing,  and  I  naturally 

Mr.  Frtits  (interposing).  In  other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Then  you  would  be  in  just  the  same  position  as 
ou  were  before,  because  none  of  it  has  been  imported,  except  in  the 
ast  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Fritts.  That  is  correct  They  were  unable  to  bring  it  in  with 
the  old  duty  of  15  per  cent.  It  was  barred  from  the  market.  That 
is  based  on  normal  exchange. 

Mr.  Green.  One  of  the  witnesses  on  this  point  said  that  the  cus- 
tomhouse authorities  said  that  putty  was  included  in  the  general 
item  of  paint.  That  is  not  in  the  law,  and  if  they  are  doing  that  they 
are  not  following  the  law. 

Mr.  Fritts.  That  is  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  derive— 
we  went  to  the  customhouse  to  get  quantity  imported.  All  we  have 
to  bear  us  out  is  the  letter  here  giving  the  quantities  that  they  can 
offer,  and  showing  that  they  have  an  immense  quantity  which  they 
can  dump  on  this  market  and  which  they  are  dumping  at  their 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fritts,  the  difference  is  this :  We  can  arrange 
this  law  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  article,  the  foieign 
cost  of  which  IS  $3.40,  based  on  your  cost  over  here  of  $5.90.  Now, 
in  order  to  get  the  difference,  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween their  cost  and  your  cost  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  you,  we 
would  have  to  assess  73  and  a  fraction  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
If  those  values  are  on  your  cost,  42.2  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  give 
you  exactly  the  same  protection  and  the  same  amount  of  revenue. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  We  can  lower  the  ad  va- 
lorem from  73  to  42  per  cent  and  still  give  you  the  same  amount  of 
protection  and  get  tne  same  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  Hawley  (interposing) .  By  basing  that  tariff  on  the  American 
costt 

The  Chairman.  Basing  that  tariff  on  the  American  value  of  $5.90 
we  could  raise  42  per  cent  to  offset  the  difference  between  tiie  for- 
eign cost  and  the  cost  in  this  country,  whereas  if  we  place  the  duty 
upon  the  foreign  value  we  must  have  73  per  cent  to  give  the  same 
protection. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Fritts,  under  that  plan  of  basing  the  assessment  on 
the  domestic  prices  and  domestic  products,  ourdomestic  producers, 
to  the  extent  that  they  might  be  able  to  raise  or  lower  prices,  might 
raise  or  lower  the  tariff  assessment  as  they  saw  fit. 
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Mr.  Frttts.  That  could  be  easily  arrived  at.    You  have  the  cost  of 

Jour  oU,  the  cost  of  your  whitins,  the  cost  of  your  container.  Now, 
y  resorting  to  the  archives  of  the  income-tax  commissioner  here  in 
the  city  you  could  find  out  the  overhead  of  these  different  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  they  are  not  proposing  that,  as  I  understand  it. 
They  are  proposing  to  take  the  market  price ;  not  the  cost. 

Mr.  Fkitts.  They  claim  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  are  not  asking  for  the  market  price  in  this  country 
as  the  basis,  but  only  the  cost,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Fritts.  But  what  you  want  to  do,  you  want  to  understand  how 
you  can  find  out  whether  the  manufacturer  is  giving  a  fictitious  price 
or  a  le^timate  price;  is  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Hull.  No;  I  just  asked  you.  Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  domestic  manufacturer 
and  producer  to  the  extent  that  he  might  be  able  to  fix  prices — ^that  is, 
to  raise  prices — he  could  correspon£ngly  raise  or  lower  the  tariff 
levied? 

Mr.  Fritts.  Well,  as  stated  before,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
prove  this  by  going  to  your  archives  here  in  Washington  and  find- 
ing out  the  overhead  of  any  manufacturer,  also  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials,  which  are  very  easily  obtainable. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  are  some  articles  in  this  country  that  are 
manufactured  by  one  or  two  people  only.  Now,  they  could,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  fix  their  price  at  whatever  sum  they  mi^ht  deem 
proper,  and  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  to  come  into  this  market 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  we  will  say,  upon  that  price,  which  means  ex- 
clusion in  terms. 

Mr.  Fritts.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  case.  We  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  within  150  miles,  21  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  article  alone;  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  testimony  before  the  committee.  The  testimony  before 
the  committee  already  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  articles  produced 
in  this  country  that  are  produced  by  one  or  two  firms,  and  they  can 
fix  the  price  at  whatever  sum  the  market  will  bear ;  and  when  they 
want  to  fix  the  price  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  duties  they 
would  make  it  just  as  high  as  they  saw  proper,  ^ich  would  mean 
exclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fritts,  how  much  longer  will  it  take  you  to 
finish  f  We  would  like  to  hear  one  more  witness  before  noon  ad- 
journment in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Frxtts.  I  can  file  this  brief.  It  is  all  very  plain ;  only  I  would 
like  to  have  one  word  with  you.  There  was  a  question  brought  up 
about  mineral  oil  and  putty.  Now  mineral  oil  is  only  used  to  cheapen 
an  article,  and  makes  it  mighty  inferior.  In  other  words,  it  cuts 
down  the  lasting  qualities.  When  these  importers  offer  pure  linseed- 
oil  putty,  and  it  comes  in  here  adulterated,  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  are  buying  it  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  it  analyz^ ;  but 
we  have  found  that  it  runs  about  8  to  9  per  cent,  which  is  a  very 
small  percentage.  In  other  words,  that  is  8  to  10  gallons  of  oil  on 
5,000  pounds  of  putty,  which  is  a  very  small  saving  of  possibly  $2  to 
$2.50.  It  is  a  small  item,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  it  makes 
the  purchaser  sell  this  material  under  misrepresentation.    We  have 
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already  taken  the  matter  up  with  one  manufacturer.  We  bought  it 
as  pure,  brouglit  it  here,  looked  into  it  to  see  how  the  material  was, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  it  analyzed,  and  found  it  was  9  per  cent 
impure. 

Mr.  I-oxGWOKTir.  Is  your  situation  not  typical  of  a  number  that 
have  been  placed  before  us  in  the  last  few  days,  that  up  to  three  or 
four  months  ago  you  were  practically  without  foreign  compd;ition 
of  any  great  extent,  but  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  there 
has  been  a  dumping  process  going  on,  and  it  has  hurt  you,  and  will 
if  it  keeps  on?  But  are  we  to  believe  that  that  dumping  process 
is  to  be  normal  and  continue  for  years  to  come? 

Mr.  FRiTTg.  As  long  as  your  currency,  foreign  currency,  is  depre- 
ciated you  can  expect 

Mr.  iX)NGW0RTii  (continuing).  It  rests  in  your  opinion  on  depre- 
ciated foreign  currency? 

Mr.  Fritts.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  rests  entirely  on  the 
depreciated  currency,  and  as  long  as  that  continues  they  will  import 
it  and  we  fear  to  think  what  will  happen  to  one  or  two  other  coun- 
tries, providing  they  can  get  the  coal,  raw  material,  and  oil  with 
whicli  to  manufacture  putty,  considering  their  depreciated  currency. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  only  come  in  so  far  from  Belgium  and 
England  ? 

Mr,  Farrrs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlky.  Does  putty  made  from  mineral  oils  and  oils  other 
than  linseed  stand  up  under  weather  tests  as  well  as  the  putty  made 
with  linseed  oil? 

Mr.  Fritts.  It  will  not.  The  only  reason  they  use  oil  is  because 
the  jobbers,  tlie  dealers,  want  an  article  that  they  can  sell  cheap,  and 
they  adulterate  it  with  mineral  oil  to  the  detriment  of  the  house 
owner  and  the  manufacturer  who  is  putting  up  a  permanent  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Greex.  Ought  that  kind  of  putty  to  be  used  at  all? 

Mr.  Fritts.  It  should  not  be  used,  but  if  there  is  no  bar  against 
manufacturing  it,  and  the  man  insists  upon  it,  and  you  have  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  that  will  go  to 
work  and  add  this  oil  to  it  and  undermine  you,  you  have  got  to  manu- 
facture to  meet  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Green.  We  can  very  easily  provide  against  that  by  making 
a  i*egulation  that  all  putty  composed  of  mineral  oil — that  had  mineral 
oil  in  the  compound — should  be  so  branded. 

Mr.  Fritts.  I  will  leave  these  papers  for  the  record. 

JKB8BT  GiTT,  N.  J.,  December  SO,  1920. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  (1 )  We  are  interested  In  Item  60,  namely,  "  Whiting  and  Paris 
whltt*,  proline!  in  oil,  or  putty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Recommend  tlmt  duty 
be  in(  rtascd  t<i  75  per  cent  ad  viilorem  or  2i  cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  as 
Hliown  as  I'Aliibit  "A." 

Heastm  for  cliani^e  Is  that  putty  is  behii^:  lnip<»rted  and  sold  at  less  tlian  co«»t 
of  doiiH'sMc  prndiictiuu  !i«  sliown  on  Exhibit  "  B.*' 

(2)  J!illi()['s  oi  pound'^  an*  nianufacturod  and  sold  by  manufsicturers  through- 
out tlie  I'nitod  States.  It  is  liiL;]ily  developed  and  will  expand  with  constniotion 
work.     Thousands  <ii  eniployct  s  aif  rnfrajjed  in  the  industry. 

(3)  Fxbibit  "  C"  shows  prt-<tiir  cost  of  domestic  production.  Thousands  of 
pounds  are  bein^j  imported  at  one-third  the  cost  of  domestic  production.  Putty 
Imiwrted  as  a  pure  llnseed-<».I  produei  has  been  found  to  be  mixed  with  other 
oils  than  pure  raw  linsc<»d  oil. 
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(4)  Exhibit  "  B  "  shows  Importation  price,  ex  duty.  New  Tork  City. 

(5)  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  ground  in  oil,  or  putty  2^  cents  per  pound 
or  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fbark  a.  FRrrrs,  Vice  PreBident, 

Exhibit  A. 

Importation  cost  of  pure  linscHid  putty,  ex  duty  as  per  papers  attached,  is 
115  fre.  per  100  kilos.  This,  figured  on  the  exchange  at  the  rate  of  $6.50  per 
100  fra.,  gives  the  cost  on  dock  of  $3.40  per  cwt.,  adding  the  duty  of  15%  ad 
vsiloreuT  will  give  you  a  net  cost  of  $3.91  per  cwt. 

In  onler  to  place  on  pven  basis  with  tho  cost  of  domestic  production  we  ree- 
omniend  that  either  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty  of 
12i  cents  per  pound  be  levied. 

ExHiarr  B. 

New  York,  December  3,  19t0. 

Gentlemen:  With  further  reference  to  putty,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cable 
from  our  Antwerp  ofTice  quoting  us  on  putty  containing  16  per  cent  linseed 
oil,  gimranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure,  packing  in  drums  of  50  kilos,  at  frs.  115 
per  100  kilos,  gross  for  net,  c.  i.  f.  New  Tork. 

The  understanding  is  that  the  manufacturers  will  unreservedly  guarantee  the 
purity  of  the  linseed  oil.  and  the  packing  in  metal  drums  will  do  away  with  the 
drying  of  the  material  when  shipping  in  wooden  containers,  and  we  will  appre- 
ciate if  you  kindly  will  let  us  know  whether  you  are  interested,  and  oblige. 

BETX3TAN  Trading  Company  (Inc.), 
,  General  Manager. 


Dear  Sib  :  We  are  In  receipt  of  a  cable  from  our  Belgian  friends  offering  us, 
subject  to  being  unsold,  100  tons  putty,  containing  16  per  cent  pure  linseed  oil 
and  no  other  oils,  packed  in  cases  each  containing  2  tins  of  35  kilos  each, 
the  prU-e  quoted  us  is  118  francs  per  100  kilos  c.  I.  f.  New  Tork  in  bond. 

Kindly  let  us  know  whether  you  are  Interested  and  oblige. 

Belgian  Trading  Company  (Inc.), 
,  Oe9^erdl  Manager. 


Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  not  as  yet  received  a  reply  from  our  Belgian  office  with 
regards  to  the  25  barrels  putty,  but  we  surmise  that  they  are  waiting  to 
receive  the  original  of  the  analysis  which  we  have  forwarded  to  them. 

We  now  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cable  offering  us 
pntty  of  the  same  factory  from  which  we  have  already  imported  this  ma- 
terial with  good  results  for  account  of  other  parties  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  the  putty  we  are  quoting  you  to-day  la  not  from  the  same 
factory  as  the  material  shipped  for  your  account.  The  offer  is  made  to  us 
subject  to  prior  sale  for  the  amount  of  86  tons  per  month  during  six  months. 
The  manufacturers  absolutely  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  linseed  oil,  the 
percentage  of  which  is  16  per  cent 

The  offer  is  made  as  follows : 

A.  In  barrels  $2.50  per  100  pounds  c.  I.  f.  New  York  in  bond. 

B.  In  tins  of  about  35  kos.  each  $4-50  per  100  pounds  c.  L  f.  New  York  in 
bond. 

Owing  to  the  fac"  that  the  manufacturers  guarantee  the  purity  of  this 
Unaeed  oil  and  also  that  the  putty  will  be  packed  in  tins  and  not  in  barrels, 
we  win  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  kindly  will  let  us  know  whether  you  would 
be  interested  and  oblige. 

Belgian  Trading  CJompant  (iNa), 
,  General  Manager. 

BzHierr  O. — ^Nbt  Material  Oobts. 

84  pounds  whiting  @  |1.50  per  hundredweight 11.26 

16  pounds  raw  linseed  oil  @  $0.85  per  gallon 1.81 

Steel  putty  drums 1.08 

Net  cost  material  to  produce  100  pounds  putty  with  package 4. 10 
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Necessary  percentages  of  $1.  Gross  sale  to  conduct  a  manufacturing  business 
successfully,  as  follows: 

Overhead,  including  wages,  repairs,  postage,  traveling,  and  other  credited: 

General  expense  items percent..   25 

For  reserve,  dividends,  and  expansion do 6 

81 

Gross  sales  represented  as do 100 

Necessary  percentage  to  conduct  business do 31 

Balance  or  material  cost do 60 

If  60  per  cent  of  gross  sales  price  equals  $4.10,  100  per  cent  of  gross  sales 
prices  will  equal  $5.94  a  hundred  pounds. 

Exhibit  D. 

Whitakkb-Glesbner  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  V«k,  yjctober  7, 1920. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  1st  we  are  pleased  to  quote 
for  immediate  acceptance  on  black  steel  putty  drums  and  covers,  coated  red 
outside,  lacquered  inside,  12^  inches  in  diameter,  17  inches  deep,  £  o.  b. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  $113  per  100  drums. 

Terms,  80  days  net,  or  1  per  cent  for  cash  if  paid  within  10  days  from  date 
of  invoice. 

This  quotation  is  for  prompt  acceptance,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
The  order,  if  we  are  favored  with  it,  would  not  be  subject  to  cancellation  or 
price  revision,  and  would  be  subject  to  delays  due  to  strikes,  accidents,  or  other 
causes  beyond  our  reasonable  control. 

In  regard  to  shipment,  we  can  not  say  definitely  when  an  order  could  be 
executed,  although  it  is  possible  that  we  would  be  able  to  ship  in  about  six  to 
eight  weeks.    This  tentative  promise  is  subject  to  all  contingencies. 

We  note  that  the  drums  which  we  have  been  supplying  you  in  tbe  past  will 
hold  only  125  pounds  of  the  putty  which  you  manufacture.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  it  might  suit  you  best  to  use  a  larger  size  container  to  hold  probably  150 
pounds,  and  in  this  event  please  advise  and  we  will  be  glad  to  figure  out  some- 
thing to  suit  this  purpose. 

The  reason  we  are  unable  to  give  you  as  good  service  as  we  have  on  your 
previous  orders,  is  because  the  stock  which  we  happened  to  have  on  liand  at 
that  time  is  entirely  depleted. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  leave  half  a  dozen 
letters  with  the  clerk  to  be  inserted  in  the  record.  They  are  pertinent 
to  this  very  subject. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  January  5,  1921. 
Wm.  T.  Baker  (Inc.), 

228  Supdam  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  As  per  conversation  with  you  this  morning  we  confirm  our 
approximate  figures  on  putty  which  are  as  follows: 

Our  one  year*s  production  amounts  to  about  200  tons  at  an  average  price  of 
5i  cents  per  pound,  making  the  total  money  value  $11,000. 

Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  desired,  we  remain. 

CoixmiAi.  Works, 

C.  W.  Griffin,  Treaturcr. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  5i,  1920. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  manufactured  In  the  past  year  379,000  pounds  of  putty 
or  sold  same  at  an  average  price  of  5i  cents  per  pound ;  there  are  5  men  em- 
ployed in  this  business  and  our  running  expense  Is  about  $^)0  per  week. 

"Alco  "  Manufacturing  Co., 
75  Fumxan  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  1921. 
To  %chom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  amount  of  putty  manufactured  and  sold  by  us  In 
the  year  ld20  amounted  to  923,800  pounds  comprising  our  various  grades, 
aud  making  a  total  Income  to  us  from  this  channel  $50,8^0  for  the  above 
merchandise. 

Bboqkltn  Putty  Wobks  (lNC.)f 
B.  EbUN,  Secretary, 

Belknap-Moban-Aixen  Co.  (Inc.), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  M21. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned,  had  a  production 
of  approximately  2,165,000  pounds  of  putty  during  the  past  year  at  an  average 
cost  of  5i  cents  per  pound,  and  that  we  have  In  our  employ  16  men  at  an 
average  wage  of  ^0  per  week. 

Belknap-Moban- Allen  Co.  (Inc.), 
Chas.  W.  Allen,  Secretary, 


Baltimobe,   Mo.,   January  5,   1921. 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  January  5,  beg  to  advise  we  manufacture 
approximately  275  tons  of  putty  per  year,  approximate  value  of  which  is  $100 
to  $110  per  ton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture  we  require  from  six  to 
eight  employees. 

We  do  not  conscientiously  see,  nor  can  we  figure,  where  the  manufacturers 
receive  any  profit  when  they  offer  a  strictly  pure  linseed-oil  putty  at  $3.91 
per  hundredweight,  duty  paid,  dock  New  York  City. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  efforts  which  your  committee  will  use  re- 
garding the  duty  on  putty  will  be  of  such  a  nature  so  as  to  discourage  the 
importation  of  this  article. 

Hanlinb  Bbos. 

PUTTY  DEPABTMENT  PBOorCTION,  1920. 

Whiting  and  other  pigments  used pounds—      4, 031, 009 

Ptitty  of  all  kinds  produced do 4, 742, 363 

Average  selling  price,  4J42,363  pounds,  at  5i  cents  a  pound $260,829.97 

Number  of  people  dependent  upon  this  product 41 

William  T.  Bakeb  (Inc.), 
Per  Fbank  A.  FBirrs,  Vice  President. 


Bbdef  of  WHrmfO  antj  Pajiis  White  Manufacttjbebs  of  Camden  (N.  J.),  Pew- 

sacola,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Yobk  City. 

1.  The  undersigned  are  American  manufacturers  of  whiting  and  Paris  white, 
made  from  chalk — ^raw  (or  crude) — and  Is  the  sole  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

2.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  and  chalk  ground  or  bolted,  are  different  grades 
of  the  same  material,  I.  e.,  natural  chalk,  ground,  washed,  and  bolted. 

3.  There  are  no  deposits  of  chalk  in  the  United  States  from  which  satisfactory 
whiting  and  Paris  white  can  be  manufactured.  The  raw  material  (chalk)  is 
Imported  and  comes  principally  from  England  and  France. 

4.  There  Is  great  competition  between  (a)  American  and  (b)  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  whiting  and  Paris  white. 

5.  The  American  manufacturer  manufactures  and  sells  his  product  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  foreign  manufacturer  manufactures  his  product  abroad.  He  there  has 
the  advantage  of  lower  labor  costs  and  lower  manufacturing  costs.  His  factory 
adjoins  his  chalk  quarry.  There  Is  no  extra  liandling  of  his  raw  material,  and 
furthermore  his  freight  to  the  United  States  is  on  his  finished  product,  whereas 
the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  for  and  pay  freight  on  raw  material,  only 
about  75  per  cent  of  which  can  be  used — the  remaining  25  per  cent  being  flint, 
sand,  and  moisture,  which  are  absolutely  useless. 
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7 .  Foreign  manafacturen  of  whitiiig  and  PariB  white  are  offering  their  product  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  which  ia  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  Americui  luura- 
factoier  can  offer  hia  product. 

8.  The  tariff  act  of  1909  carried  a  duty  on  whiting  and  Paria  white  of  (me-feorthceD  ■ 
porpound. 

The  tariff  act  of  1913  reduced  this  duty  to  one-tenth  cent  per  pound,  which  wm  and 
18  inadequate. 

9.  This  present  duty  is  covered  in  Schedule  A .  paragraph  60,  which  reads  as  foUows: 
^'Whiting  and  Paris  white  dry,  and  chalk  ground  or  bolted,  one-tenth  cent  per  poond; 
Whitine  and  Paris  white,  ground  in  oil,  or  putty.  16  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

10.  The  American  manufacturer,  in  order  that  nisinvestment  in  property,  plant,  and 
machinery  may  be  protected  acainst  for^gn  competition,  advocates  a  duly  of  ooe^ialf 
cent  per  pound  on  whiting  ancT  Paris  white  as  a  necessary  duty. 

South WARK  Manufacturing  Co., 

of  Camden^  N.  J.,  and  Pensaoola,  Fla, 
Thb  H.  F.  Taintbr  Manupacturino  Co., 

of  New  Yorh, 
G.  W.  MaoKbnzib,  PhUaddjMa,  Pa. 
William  Knapmann,  New  York, 

SLAB  ZINC  (SPELTDL) 

[Paragraph  62.] 

Bribf  op  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smbltinq  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Connderation  of  this  subject  can  best  be  oystallized  b^^  a  few  questions,  the  answen 
to  which  ahouldj  to  a  considerable  measure,  be  the  bams  for  deciding  what  tariff  oo 
slab  zinc  is  required,  viz: 

1.  Have  conditions  bearing  on  the  tariff  problem  of  this  country  as  applied  to  slab 
zinc  (spelter)  changed  since  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  in  October,  1913? 

2.  Aro  these  changes,  if  any,  permanent  or  temporary? 

3.  If  a  modification  of  the  tariff  is  advisable,  on  what  premises  should  the  new 
tariff  he  based? 

4.  What  should  the  amount  of  that  tariff  be  on  slab  zinc  imported  into  this  country, 
and  should  the  present  method  of  computing  the  dut^  by  an  ad  valorem  basis  be 
retained,  or  should  it  be  changed  to  a  specific  oasis,  as  in  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill? 

1.  The  answer  to  question  1  requires  a  careful  consideration  of  the  zinc  productioQ 
situation  of  the  entire  world,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  tariff  matter  we  should 
confine  our  answers  to  those  factors  which  now  exist  or  which  will  become  effective 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

DOMKSTIC  CHANOBS. 

(fl)  Freight  ratei  increaud, — ^The  United  States  is  a  bi^  country,  and  freisht  from 
points  of  production  to  points  of  consumption  play  an  important  part  in  uie  total 
cost  of  zinc  to  the  consumer.  Since  1913  freif^t  rates  have,  generally  speaking, 
mora  than  doubled  on  both  zinc  ore  and  slab  zinc.  To  give  a  ty][ncal  illustratioii, 
the  frei^t  on  slab  zinc  from  the  usual  price-basing  point,  St.  Louis,  to  New  York, 
where  it  comes  into  competition  with  imported  spelter,  has  increased  from  0.15}  cent 
per  pound  to  0.49  cent  per  pound,  plus  3  per  cent  war  tax,  a  totol  <rf  0.50)  cent  per 
pound,  being  an  increase  of  0.35  cent  per  pound  or  over  225  per  cent  Fr8i|dit  od 
zinc  ore  from  the  Joplin  field  (one  of  the  principal  shipping  points  in  the  United 
States)  to  St  Louis  m  1913  was  $2.30  per  short  ton;  Uniay  it  is  $4.20,  and  with  3 
per  cent  war  tax,  $4.33;  an  increase  of  $2.03  per  short  ton,  or  88  per  cent 

Estimating  1,000  pounds  of  slab  zinc  recovered  from  1  ton  of  ordinary  Joplin* 
Oklahoma  zmc  ore,  it  is  seen,  as  a  fair  example  of  what  increased  fireiffhts  mean  ia 
added  costs,  that  the  increase  in  freights  on  ore  and  slab  zinc  to  New  Yotk  have  added 
0.55  cent  pier  pound  to  the  cost  of  the  shtb  zinc  delivered  at  that  point  Western 
zinc  ore  producers  are  even  more  seriously  affected  by  the  freight  increases. 

So  fiff  as  one  can  see  at  present,  these  freight  rates  are  p^manent  for  ^e  period 
under  consideration. 

(6)  MiiiourirOklahomarKaMaM  field  developed. — Since  the  Underwood  bill  was 
passed  a  huge  and  entirely  new  ore-producing  district,  known  as  the  tri-State  or 
jfisBouri-Okiahoma-Kansas  district,  has  come  into  prominence.  To-day  it  is  the 
most  important  ore-producing  district  in  the  country,  employs  more  labor  (all  Amen* 
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can)  than  any  oth^  sine  section,  and  with  reaaonable  protection  gives  promise  of 
ntaining  this  pomtion  for  many  >reaiB  to  come. 

(r)  ^/<i6  tine  producing  eapaeUff  increased. — ^In  addition  to  a  large  extension  of  the 
ctpacity  of  the  natural  gas  field  zinc  smelters,  there  has  been  an  extensive  investment 
in  permanent  coal  fired  zinc  smelters  of  a  very  expensive  type,  the  following  new 
plants  having  been  completed  since  1913,  viz: 


Name  of  plant. 


Hoambvllto... 

Donora 

iMt  81.  Louis. 

Total... 


Owned  by^ 


AflMrican  Metal  Co 

QraagePt  Chemical  Co 

United  Zinc  Smelting  Co 

United  SUtee  SteeTOirpantlao 

American  aOnc  ,Lead  A  Smelting  Co. 


7,29S 
4,200 
8,466 
0,120 
5,020 


20^002 


The  approximate  annual  productive  capacity  of  the  above  plants  at  4.25  tons  per 
retort  is  126,000  tons  of  slab  zinc,  and  they  represent  new  investment,  including  the 
iflBodated  add  plants,  of  perha^is  $15,000,000. 

Also,  a  very  large  electrolytic  zinc  plant,  with  an  annual  slab  zinc  capacity  of 
50,000  to  60,000  tons,  has  been  constructed  by  tbe  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  at 
large  expense,  and  other  smaller  electrolytic  plants  have  been  constructed  throughout 
the  country.  These  laige  investments  entitle  the  industry  to  a  tariff  sufficient  to  give 
them  and  their  workmen  proper  protection. 

((f)  Weetem  gupplies  ofzxnc  ore  incretued. — Since  1913  large  investments  to  open  up 
and  develop  mimng  properties  throughout  the  far  West  have  been  made,  ana  these 
mining  properties  ana  their  workers  are  entitled  to  proper  consideration. 

(«)  CoiU  of  mining  and  tmeUing  increased.— Siace  1013  costs  of  produciJig  zinc  ore 
have  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  nearlv  100  per  cent,  and  those  of  smelting  zinc  ore 
at  American  smelters  have  more  than  doubled.  Present  costs  are  somewhat  higher 
than  they  probably  will  be  within  the  reasonably  near  future,  but  one  can  not 
expect  a  return  to  prewar  costs  either  in  mining  or  smelting.  In  zinc  smelting,  as  a 
relatively  laige  share  of  the  cost  consists  of  hand  labor  and  coal,  one  can  not  expect 
the  same  degree  of  return  toward  prewar  conditions  as  in  the  smelting  of  the  other 
base  metals. 

FOREIGN  CHANQBS. 

(a)  Effect  of  metallurffical  trnproi^emeyUe. — Since  1913  there  has  been  a  great  ad>'ance 
in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  both  as  regards  improved  mill  recovery  of  zinc  from  crude 
complex  ores  for  subsequent  treatment  to  produce  slab  zinc,  and  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dectrolytic  process  of  producing  slab  zinc  (which  is  usually  applicable 
to  the  ores  at  or  near  the  point  of  their  production,  thus  materially  reducing  the  freight 
factor),  and  this  method  nas  already  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  basis  in  Tasmania 
and  is  to  be  us^  there  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  in  the  near  futiu^. 

The  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  by  this  electrolytic  method  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  cost  of  tilie  lectric  power  consumed,  and  as  the  electricity  used  in  electrolytic 
zuc  production  has  thus  far  invariably  been  developed  from  water  power,  the  costs  of 
producing  zinc  by  this  method  have  not  gone  up  comparably  with  those  of  the  fire 
imelten. 

By  these  metallurgical  improvements  the  situation  relative  to  some  very  laige 
deposits  of  zinc  ore  in  different  parts  of  the  world  has  been  changed  so  that  whereas 
in  1913  they  were  not  factors  seriously  to  be  reckoned  with,  now  it  is  possible  for  slab 
one  to  be  produced  horn  such  sourceei  at  a  cost  considerably  below  w oat  can  be  done 
in  this  country  on  any  large  known  body  of  ore  devoted  to  such  production. 

(6)  AddiUans  to  nae-pn^ktang  eapadty  in  Ewrope. — As  in  this  country,  the  pressure 
of  war  forced  an  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of  Great  Britain  by  extensions 
to  variouB  smueltezB  already  in  existence,  and  by  the  construction  of  one  very  large 
plant,  which  is  almost  completed,  \9iih.  the  increased  slab  zinc  producing  capacity 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  British  Empire  elsewhere,  it  woula  appear  that  toe 
British,  heretofore  the  piincipal  importers  of  slab  sine,  are  likely  in  the  future  to  be 
more  nearly  able  to  produce  their  own  requirements,  and  will  not  have  to  rely  upon 
the  piodaction  of  the  continental  zinc  smeltezs,  thus  making  it  necessary,  if  the 
latter  operate,  to  find  new  outlets  for  their  production. 

(e)  Mexiean  pombiUUei.— The  ability  of  Mexico  to  produce  zinc  ores  on  a  large 
scale  baa  never  really  been  put  to  the  test,  but  well-informed  mining  men  know  that 
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large  supplies  of  zinc  ore  are  available  in  Mexico,  when  matters  are  quiet  then,  for 
export  either  to  this  country  or  to  Europe. 

With  the  Broken  Hill  Australian  output  under  contract  to  them,  the  principal 
European  smelters  never  felt  the  necessity  of  using  Mexican  zinc  ores  to  any  kige 
extent,  but  as  these  Australian  ores  are  not  now  likety  to  be  available  again  to  G^- 
many  and  Belgium  on  the  same  scale  as  hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  these  countries 
will  find  the  ores  they  need  to  take  the  place  of  the  Australian  ores,  in  these  Mexican 
ores;  so  it  should  not  be  reckoned  that  taking  away  the  Australian  otjbs  will  shut 
down  the  continental  fire  smelters  for  any  consideraole  time.  In  addition,  there  is 
likely,  on  account  of  the  increased  frei^t  rates  on  zinc  ores  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States^  to  be  substantial  development  in  Mexico  of  fire  smelting  based  on  oil  as  fuel. 
One  zinc  smelter  using  oil  for  fuel  has  already  been  established  at  Saltillo,  and  under 
stable  conditions  in  Mexico  it  very  likely  will  be  extended.  Before  1913  Mexico 
was  not  rich  in  cheap  fuel,  but  since  1913  the  fuel-oil  resources  of  Mexico  have  been 
exploited  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  oil  has  been  discovered  in  the 
immediate  zinc-producing  area  of  that  country. 

With  protection  of  investments  in  Mexico  assured,  with  its  cheap  labor,  its  cheap 
zinc  ores,  and  its  now  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  fuel,  Mexico  becomes  a  potential 
producer  of  slab  zinc  comparable  at  least  to,  and  x>osBibly  greater,  than  Australia 
and  Burmah. 

(d)  Effect  of  the  termination  of  the  Kartel  agreement.-^^^BrioT  to  the  war  there  existed 
an  agreement  amongst  the  European  slab-zinc  producers  to  maintain  production  onlv 
on  a  basis  which,  would  insure  at  all  times  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
This  agreement  J  now  terminated,  had  the  ieffect  of  maintaining  prices  in  London,  the 
price-baaing  point,  at  probably  a  higher  level  than  otherwise  would  have  been  th<» 
case.  Unless  some  sucn  new  agreement  is  effected  (and  one  can  not  see  an3ridgns  of 
this  at  the  present  time,  nor  would  one  expect  it  under  the  changed  conditions)  the 
London  market,  on  the  average,  is  likely  to  rule  ut  a  lower  level  than  it  did  under  the 
Kartel  arrangement. 

(«)  Foreign  exchange. — In  one  of  the  proceding  paragraphs  brief  mention  was  made 
of  foroign  exchange.  Never  before  has  it  been  necessarv  to  take  the  question  of 
exchange  into  consideration  in  framing  a  tariff,  but  conditions  have  been  so  cosa- 
pletely  upset  by  the  war  that  one  can  not  afford  to'overlook  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
in  regard  to  foroign  exchanges.  We  find  the  pound  sterling  worth  not  much  over 
70  per  cent  of  its  normal  par,  the  franc  at  not  much  over  30  per  cent  of  par,  and  tiie 
mark  at  not  much  over  5  per  cent  of  par.  If  the  foroign  exchangee  of  these  countries 
aro  to  remain  permanently  at  a  discount,  recognirion  of  this  must  be  taken  inter  account 
in  framing  a  tariff. 

2.  Answering  Question  2,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  all  of  the  chan^ 
above  mentionea  will  be  permanent,  except  that  the  costs  of  mining  and  smelting 
zinc  oro  may  be  reduced  somewhat.  In  view  of  the  large  national  budgets  which  are 
a  necessity  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  a  permanent  return  to 
a  general  prowar  cost  basis  during  tne  perioa  under  consideration. 

Fossibly  some  arrangements  may  be  made  to  rectify  the  foreign  exchanges. 

3.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  ro^d  to  tariff  has  always  been  to  proride 
such  tariffs  as  will  protect  industries  of  uie  Umted  States,  both  as  to  their  wage  earoefs 
and  investors. 

This  country  can  produce  all  the  slab  zinc  from  its  own  ores  that  the  country  needs, 
but  to  do  so  requires  adequate  protection,  as  shown  herein. 

4.  The  amount  of  tariff  required  should,  of  course,  be  based  on  the  difference  in 
production  cost  as  between  Qxe  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  under  normal 
circumstances  a  reasonably  accurate  statement  of  the  costs  of  America's  principal 
competitors  could  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  ^e  comnaittee,  but  authoritative  sta- 
tistics of  the  costs  in  some  of  the  chief  competing  countries  are  not  readily  obtainable 
ander  present  conditions. 

In  Europe,  before  the  war,  the  two  principal  slab  zinc  producing  countiies  wen* 
German v  and  Belgium,  Germany  being  the  laiger.  Before  the  war,  and  since,  both 
the  United  States  and  Germany  produced  practically  their  entire  output  dl  slab 
zinc  from  their  own  raw  materials  and  with  their  own  labor.  German  wage  rates 
before  the  war,  in  a  general  way,  were  approxinaately  one-half  the  wage  rates  of 
American  labor.  The  cost  of  slab  zinc  produced  in  Germany  before  ^e  war  was 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  that  in  America.  The  relative  wage  rate  in  Germany, 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange,  is  now  about  one-fifth  of 
the  American  rate.  .This  works  a  relative  cost  in  Germany  to-day  of  about  one-third 
of  that  in  America.  Based  on  an  American  cost  of  6.60  cents,  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  German  estimated  cost  of  2.20  cents,  would  be  4.40  cents  per  pound. 
This  extreme  difference  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
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Belgiuin,  the  next  laij^eet  producer  in  prewar  times,  having  no  zinc  ores,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  piut^hasing  them  from  countrieis  with  exchange  rates  probably  against 
her,  so  that  her  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  is  not  so  favorable  as  that  of 
Germany. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  slab  zinc  originatinjg  somewhere  in  Europe,  was  selling 
in  London,  and  was  probably  bought  for  import  into  this  country,  at  a  price  at  least 
2  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  plus  15  per  cent,  duty  paid,  oelow  the  estimated 
bare  operating  cost  ef  producing  slab  zinc  from  Oklahoma  ores,  plus  the  freight  to 
Xew  \  ork. 

On  the  cost  of  producing  slab  zinc  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Europe,  we  have 
an  authoritative  estimate  by  the  company  operating  the  electrolytic  zinc  plant  in 
Tasmania,  of  what  it  expects  to  do  commencing  January  1,  1923.  In  a  circular 
recently  put  out  by  this  company,  which  has  powerful  financial  backing,  a  skilled 
and  experienced  organization,  and  has  been  operating  its  electrolytic  zinc  plant  in 
Tasmania  for  two  years,  it  is  stated  that  with  slab  zinc  selling  in  Ix)ndon  for  £30,  the 
net  profits  of  the  company,  after  making  all  necessary  provision  for  depreciation  and 
amortization,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £413,000  per  annimi  from  the  beginning  of  1923. 
Based  on  an  output  of  100  tons  per  dav,  the  capacity  this  plant  is  expected  to  reach 
in  two  years,  this  would  mean  a  cost,  including  all  aepreciation  and  amortization,  of 
2.92  cents  per  pound  (American  basis)  for  slab  zinc  f .  o.  b.  London  when  the  exchange 
is  $3.50,  or  4.06  cents  when  the  exchange  is  $4.86.  As  the  ocean  freight  from  Tas- 
mania to  New  York  will  not  differ  materially  from  the  ocean  freight  to  london,  the 
above  costs  would  represent  about  what  the  slab  zinc  could  be  laid  down  for  in  New 
York,  duty  unpaid. 

To  get  some  idea  of  how  this  cost  compares  with  United  States  costs,  based  on 
Oklahoma  ores,  and  fire  smelting,  we  have  made  the  follovdng  tabulations  which,  it 
should  be  distinctly  observed,  does  not  include  depletion,  depreciation,  or  interest 
in  the  costs  of  either  mining  or  smelting. 


Ishort  too  of  flO JEMT  cent  Oklahoma  tinc^Ore  f.  o.  b.  mines  price 

M^t  and  hanttng  thereon  to  St.  Lotite  territory,  iQcluding  moisture 

Total 


Preaeni. 


Prob- 
able. 


Mini- 
mum. 


130 

6 

26 


61 


130 

0 

20 


56 


ISO 

6 

15 


51 


Cost  per  pound  of  spelter 

PMgltit  to  New  York 

Cost  r.  o.  b.  New  York 


Present. 


Cents. 
6.10 
.50 


Prob- 
able. 


6.60 


Centi, 
5.60 
.50 


6.10 


Mini- 
mum- 


Centt, 
5.10 
.60 


6.60 


In  regard  to  60  per  cent  Oklahoma  ore,  we  have  used  $30,  which  is  about  the  current 
price  level,  but  admittedly  very  few  mines  can  pay  even  oJ>eratin^  expenses  on  this 
oasis,  and  many  of  them  have  had  to  shut  down.  Information  on  tne  question  of  the 
cost  per  ton  of  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  undoubtedly  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Okla- 
homa producers  so  that  substitution  of  the  proper  amount  for  the  figure  used  here  can 
bdhnade,  and  the  cost  of  slab  zinc  adjustea  accordingly. 

To  cover  depletion,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  allow  a  fair  return  on  min- 
Tin^  and  smelting  investments,  woidd  require  an  additon  to  the  cost  of  slab  zinc  in 
this  country  of  2  to  2}  cents  per  potmd,  depending  upon  conditions. 

As  regards  whether  the  tariff  shoidd  be  on  an  ad  valorem  or  specific  basis,  we  prefer 
the  specific  basis  because  we  have  already  seen  that  the  question  of  exchange,  over 
which  we  can  exercise  A'ery  little  control,  may  have  the  e£fect  of  reducing  the  duty 
when  perhaps  protection  is  most  needed. 

Comparing  American  costs  on  Oklahoma  ore  with  the  Tasmanian  costs,  which 
include  depletion  and  amortization,  it  is  seen  tiiat  a  tariff  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  slab  zinc  industry  on  a  reasonably 
prosperous  basis. 

WiUJAM  A.  Ogo,  President. 
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CERAMIC  COLORS. 

[Fteagraph  ttS.] 
Bbibf  of  Robmlbs  &  HA80LACHBS  Cbbmical  Co.,  Nbw  Yobx  Gitt. 

We  reBpectfnlly  petition  that  ceramic  colon,  claiKified  under  the  above-mentioiMd 
paragraph,  to  wit,  ''all  ceramic  and  glass  fluxes,  glazes,  enamels  and  colors,  wfaethv 
crude,  dry,  mixed,  or  ^und  with  water  or  oil  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil,  not 
speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section,"  be  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  vBlorem, 
and  when  put  up  in  vials  and  tubes,  for  use  by  amateur  artists,  for  china  and  gbss 
painting,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ducnption, — ^The  ceramic  colors  are  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  compiieiiig  a 
variety  of  metallic  vitrified  preparations,  part  in  powder  and  part  in  liquid  form, 
commonly  known  as  stains,  colcv  bodies^  fluxes,  ruaible  enamels  (over  and  under 
glaze),  glazes,  etc.,  onlv  suitable  in  coloring  and  decorating  metal,  porcelain,  gbo, 
pottery,  and  other  earthen  and  clay  wares. 

These  ceramic  colors  are  composed  of  metal  oxides,  either  singly  or  in  combination 
with  a  flux,  to  assist  the  melting  on  the  material  to  be  colored  or  decorated  and 
accordingly  be  especially  preparea. 

The  ceramic  colors  differ  essentially  from  all  other  kinds  of  pigments,  paints  ind 
dyes,  requiring  a  firing  process  at  a  high  degree  of  temperature  from  900  to  3,000**  F. 
to  bring  out  their  rich  color  effects. 

The  manufacture  of  these  ceramic  colors  is  complicated  and  it  takes  a  well  truned 
and  competent  staff  to  produce  these  colors  and  to  market  the  same,  ^th  the  con- 
stant change  of  fashions,  new  color  effects  appear  on  the  market  whidi  must  be 
matched,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  both  raw  materials  and 
the  finished  products  on  hand. 

Tcariff. — During  previous  tariff  acts,  ceramic  colors  wwe  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  litigation  arose  to  have  the  same  classified 
under  the  paint  schedule  at  a  few  cents  per  pound,  as  some  of  the  ceramic  colon  were 
prepared  from  chrome,  lead  and  zinc  oxides.  This  contention  was  held  to  be  unten- 
able as  some  of  the  more  expensive  colors,  such  as  maroons,  purples,  rubies,  etc.,  the 
basis  of  which  are  the  precious  metals,  seUing  at  as  high  as  |25  to  $30  per  pound. 

In  1884  we  began  to  specialize  in  ceramic  colors  but  have  not  made  verv  rapid 
progress  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  customs  duty  has  not  been  adequate  to  ec^ualize  the 
advantage  which  centuries  of  experience  has  given  these  products  of  foreign  roana- 
Cacture. 

Foreign  eompetUion. — ^The  foreign  manu^turers  of  ceramic  colors  in  England, 
France,  Germany^  and  Austria,  witn  years  of  experience  have  established  reputationfl 
for  their  respective  brands.  While  we  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  our 
ability  to  supply  the  domestic  demand  for  colors,  equal  in  quality  to  any  produced 
abroad,  we  are  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  producers  under  Ae 
existing  tariff  rate. 

Under  the  ceramic-color  provision,  duty  should  also  be  correspondingly  adjusted 
for  deoalcomanias  in  ceranuc  colors,  paragraph  325,  now  dutiable  atOO'  cents  per 
pound ;  fusible  and  giass  enamel,  paragraph  96,  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
and  glass  enamel,  wnite,  iot  watch  and  dock  dials,  paragraph  403,  free  of  duty,  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1913,  be  stricken  out,  havmg  been  held  according  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (T.  D.  32983,  Nov.  21, 1912)  as  being  rather  a  color  than  an 
enamel. 

Although  the  ceramic-color  industry  is  no£  very  large  it  offers  a  good  opportunity 
for  revenue. 

We  therefore  petition  that  the  ceramic  colors  be  made  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  when  put  up  in  vials  and  tubes,  to  be  used  by  amateur  artists,  for  china 
and  glass  decorating,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Louis  Rubl,  AuiiUmt  SecreUujf, 
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CRAYONS. 

[Paragraph  63.] 

Bkisf  of  Caset  W.  Hood  Rbgardino  Crayons  and  Chalk  Crayons  for  Educa- 
tional, Toy,  and  Industrial  Usb. 

When  it  became  publicly  known  that  the  tariff  was  up  for  revision,  the  few  concerns 
interested  in  the  crayon  and  chalk  industry  held  a  conference  and  appointed  the 
iiDdeiBigned  to  represent  them  before  the  committee  and  placed  in  his  hands  general 
dita  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  case.  This  brief  is  therefore  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  Standara  Crayon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  the  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Binney  &  Smith  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  the  American 
Ciayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  These  firms  represent  probably  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
present  production  of  crayons  and  chalk  crayons,  and  crayons  and  chalk  for  specialized 
industrial  uses  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

The  items  mentioned  in  your  General  Notice  of  Tariff  Hearings  of  December  8  are 
taken  up  as  follows:  Schedule  A,  paragraphs  15,  63,  and  69 ;  Schedule  N,  i)aragraph  367 . 

CHANOBS  AND  DUTIES  RBCOMMENDED. 

That  crayons,  chalk  crajrons,  and  crayons  and  chalk  for  specialized  industrial,  edu- 
cational, and  toy  uses,  which  are  various  fonns,  shapes,  and  combinations  of  similar 
and  like  substances,  be  classified  together,  described  as  follows: 

Crayonfl,  including  gypsum,  wax,  pastel,  pressed,  charcoal,  fusains,  and  other 
combinations  of  wax  and  mineral  bases,  such  as  lumber,  metal  workers,  glass 
marldiig,  upholstering,  and  other  forms  of  crayons  for  industrial,  educational,  and 
toy  use,  and  chalk  crayons  and  chalk,  whether  in  cubes,  blocks,  sticks  or  disks,  or 
otherwise,  including  red,  tailors,  billiard^  railroad,  carpenters,  blackboard,  or 
other  fonns  of  clutlks  for  induslaial,  educational,  and  toy  use,  ana  all  other  manu- 
factures of  crayons  or  chalks  not  specifically  provided  for. 

be  given  the  protection  of  a  60per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  To  do  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  paragraph  367,  ^hedule  N,  by  adding  thereto  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  wax  used  in  crayon  or  chalk  combinations:  by  amending  paragraph  69,  Schedule  A , 
l^  adding  thereto  an  exception  in  the  case  of  chalk  used  in  crayon  form;  by  amending 
pangrapfi  63,  Schedule  A,  by  excepting  therefrom  crayons  including  charcoal  crayons 
or  fusains;  bv  amending  paragraph  15,  Schedule  A,  by  taking  out  of  that  section  all 
other  than  chalk  precipitated  suitable  for  medicinal  or  toilet  purposes,  and  by  pre- 
pating  a  new  paragraph  to  follow  jwragraph  15,  Schedule  A,  combining  these  crayon, 
chalk  and  chalk  crayon  products  as  above  described,  and  place  thereon  a  duty  of  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION* 

Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  production  in  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy 
by  reason  of  labor  as  well  as  the  high  degree  of  combination  sJlowed  concerns  in  these 
countries  with  regard  to  foreign  trade,  a  duty,  eluch  as  the  one  here  asked  for,  is  neces- 
aaiy  to  protect  the  industry  of  this  country  against  invasion  of  this  market  by  products 
from  these  countries,  at  least  until  present  unfavorable  exchange  rates  more  nearly 
approach  normal. 

Mexico  has  recently  entered  Uus  indue^  and  is  just  offering  its  goods  in  this  market 
and  inasmuch  as  it  uses  Japanese  labor,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  American  industry 
to  compete  unless  protected. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Capital  employed  directly,  approximately  $4,500,000.  Indirectly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  cases,  wooden  Doxes,  paper  cartons,  chalk,  gypsum,  wax,  colors, 
and  other  raw  materiak,  approximately  $4,000,000. 

The  chalk  crayon  indus^  as  applied  to  educational  uses  is  of  long  standing  in  this 
country,  and  American  industry  nas  ably  and  adequately  supplied  this  trade  in  the 
past  and  is  fuUv  equipped  and  able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Particularly  in  this  line 
It  would  seem  that  foreign  influences  should  not  be  allowed  to  creep  in.  With  re^d 
to  the  various  industrial  uses  to  which  crayon  and  chalk  can  be  placed,  such  as  various 
markets  in  the  lumber  and  glass  business,  transportation,  etc.,  are  of  more  recent 
development,  and  this  busineas  having  been  initiated  by  American  concerns,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  and  should  be  protectea,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  high  development 
necessary  with  the  ever-increasing  development  of  these  industries. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AKD  FUTUBB  PBOSPSCTS. 

Ab  previously  said,  the  industrial  field  for  specialized  marking  crayons  and  chalk 
has  but  been  recently  opened  up,  and  the  various  lines  and  uses  made  of  these  producta 
during  recent  years  assures  an  unlimited  expansion  in  this  respect.  So  £u  as  ai>plied 
to  educational  and  toy  uses,  the  expansion  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  expansion  of 
our  educational  system  and  must  go  hand  in  hajid  with  it,  and  as  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  general  information  that  this  system  must  be  broadened  and  brought  to  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency,  it  means  tliat  the  chalk  and  crayon  industry  which  furnish  the 
tools  which  the  educational  system  in  a  l^^e  part  uses  must  be  in  a  position  to  go 
forward  and  fill  the  increasing  demands.  The  industry  now  has  an  output  of  about 
$4,000,000  annu£dly,  and  this  is  continually  increasing  and  will  increase  with  the 
various  demands  made  upon  it. 

Number  of  employees  affected:  Directly,  approximately  1,500;  indirectly,  approx- 
imately 3,000. 

DOMESTIC   COSTS   AND    WAGES   AND   COSTS   AND    WAGES    IN    FOBBION   COITNTBIES. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  war,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  data  from  the  Central  European 
Powers.  The  transfer  of  labor  from  noneesential  to  essential  war  industries  makee 
it  impossible  to  eet  this  data  from  France,  Italy,  or  Japan.  The  newness  of  the  ent^- 
prise  m  Mexico  likewise  makes  this  data  unavailable  from  there,  but  from  all  these 
countries  Hieir  various  lines  have  been  offered  in  this  country  at  from  35  to  50  pei 
cent  less  than  the  American  cost  of  manufacture. 

Japan. — ^A  considerable  quantity  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  chalk  and  crayon,  prin- 
cipally in  the  toy  industry,  are  being  importea  from  Japan.  The  prices  quoted  are 
consiaerably  less  than  the  prices  American  firms  are  aole  to  quote  their  dieapest 
products.  This  is  owing  directly  to  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Japan  and  possibly  indi- 
rectly to  the  high  state  of  organization  allowed  various  Japanese  industries  in  their 
foreign  trade  and  possibly  to  some  Government  aid  given  these  indnstries  so  far  as 
foreign  commerce  is  concerned. 

Mexico, — ^The  Mexican  industrv  is  manned  by  Japanese  labor  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  stated  above  with  regard  to  Japan  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Mexican 
industry. 

Germany  and  Austria, — ^These  cotmtries  have  quoted  their  products  in  the  American 
market  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  bebw  our  cost  of  manufacture.  The  cost  of  labor 
and  cost  of  raw  materials  and  more  particularly  the  exchange  makes  this  possible. 

France  and  Italy. — France  principally  imports  tailor's  chajQc  and  wax  chalk;  Italy, 
billiard  chalk.  The  low  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  the  unfavorable  exchange  and  the 
high  d^ree  of  organization  allowed  between  these  countries  so  far  as  thor  foreign 
tnule  is  concerned  permit  the  offering  of  their  goods  in  American  markets  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  CHANGES  IN  PHRASEOLOGY  OR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  following  changes  are  respectfully  recommended: 

That  paragraph  367,  Schedule  N,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders  or  wax,  or  of  which  these  substances 
or  any  of  them  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  especially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  excepting  crayons,  chalk,  and  chalk  crayons  in  their  various 

industrial,  educational,  and  toy  forms, per  centum  ad  valorem;  yam  and 

woven  fabrics  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  Andue  of  asbestos, per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

Paragraph  69,  Schedule  A,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Talcum,  ground  talc,  steatite,  and  French  chalk,  cut^  powdered,  washed  or 
pulverized,  except  chalk  in  stick  or  crayon  form,  for  industrial,  educationi], 
or  toy  uses,  not  otherwise  specified, per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  paragraph  63,  Schedule  A,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Enamel  paints  and  all  paints,  colors,  pigments,  stains,  smalts,  and  frostuogB, 
and  all  ceramic  and  ^lass  nuxes,  glazes,  enamels,  and  colors,  whether  crude,  dry, 
mixed,  or  groimd  with  water  or  oil,  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil.  excepting 
paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  known  as  artists,  educational,  school,  or  toy  psin 
or  colors,  whether  crude,  dry,  mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  or  with  solutions 

other  than  oil,  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  section, per  cent  ad  valorem; 

all  color  lakes,  whether  dry  or  in  pulp,  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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That  paragraph  15,  Schedule  A,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Chalk  precipitated  suitable  for  medicinal  or  toilet  purposes, per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

That  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  immediately  followii^;  paragraph  15,  Schedule  A, 
reading  as  follows: 

Crayons,  including  gypeam,  wax,  pastel,  pressed,  charcoal,  fusains,  and  other 
combinations  of  waxed  and  mineral  bases,  such  as  lumber  and  metal  workers, 
^lasB  marking,  upholstering  and  other  forms  of  crayons,  in  white  or  colors,  for 
mdustrial,  educational,  and  toy  use,  and  chalk  crayons  and  chalk,  whether  in 
cubes,  blocks,  sticks,  disks,  or  otherwise,  including  red,  tailor's  billiard,  railroad, 
carpenter's,  blackboard,  and  other  forms  of  chalk,  in  white  or  colors,  for  industrial, 
educational,  and  toy  use,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  crayons  or  chalk  for  in- 
dustrial educational,  or  toy  use  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  section,  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Standard  Craton  Manupacturing  Co. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

The  Bin  net  &  Sioth  Co. 

The  American  Crayon  Co. 

POTASH. 

[Paragzaphs  64  and  580.] 
1.  M.  SSBOXANT,  VICE  PBESIDSNT  OF  THE  NIAGABA  ALKALI  CO. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  We  recommend  the  indusion  in  paragraph  64, 
which  now  imposes  a  duty  on  various  refined  potash  salts,  of  caustic 
potash,  which  is  now  free,  caustic  potash  and  cyanide  of  potash, 
which  are  the  only  refined  potash  salts  which  are  not  dutiable  under 
the  present  laws,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  we  are  suggestinjg 
3  cents  a  pound  on  caustic  potash.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is 
approximately  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  present  price,  which 
seems  to  be  fairly  reasonable  amount,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  specific  duty  imder  present  conditions,  we  think  it 
is  advisable  to  surest  that  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
account  of  obvious  advantages,  even  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
the  exact  figure,  although  it  seems  to  us  that  that  is  about  the  exact 
figure,  and  is  about  in  line  with  the  present  rate  on  other  refined 
potash  salts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  the  amoimt  of  the  specific  duty  in 
your  statement? 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Yes,  sir;  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Furthermore,  the  raw  material  used  in  manu- 
facturing caustic  potash  is  now  free,  and  should  that  be  made  duti- 
able under  any  new  law  it  would  be  necessary,  to  equalize  things, 
for  an  additional  dutv  to  be  imposed  on  caustic  potash.  The  duty  of 
3  cents  per  pound  wnich  is  proposed  would  not  come  anywhere  near 
equalizing  tine  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  the  imports 
coming  entirelj,  or  practically  entirety,  from  Qermany,  under  the 
present  conditions.  It  would  simply  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  it 
would  be  a  help,  but  it  would  not  equalize  the  advantage  which  the 
present  exchange  gives  to  the  German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Rainst.  It  would  be  50  per  cent  more  than  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  t«x! 

Mr.  Sergeant.  I  think  there  was  no  duty  on  caustic  potash  imder 
the  Payne-Aldrich  act. 
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Mr.  Rainet.  I  thought  it  was  6  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Sergeant.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Then  it  is  free  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  act? 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Yes,  except  for  the  refined,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  consumption. 

As  to  the  justification  of  any  duty  at  all,  the  caustic  potash  industry 
is  not  a  large  industry. 

i£p.  Rainet.  How  many  men  does  it  employ? 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Oh,  it  is  very  small.  We  are  not  urging  it  on  that 
basis.  Our  total  force  is  about  300  men,  but  not  by  any  means  are 
all  of  those  engaged  in  caustic  potash  production.  Altogether,  it 
woiild  not  be  a  large  factor,  but  the  caustic  potash  industry  furnishes 
the  raw  material  for  other  industries,  and  it  enters  lai^ely  into  dyes. 
Also  the  caustic  potash  industry  affords  an  outlet  for  tne  production 
of  the  potash  manufacturers  in  this  countiy,  and  on  tiiat  account 
we  believe  that  the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  of  caustic  potash 
in  this  country  is  desirable. 

The  industry  has  been  all  along  subject  to  very  vigorous  German 
competition.  The  German  producers  oefore  the  war  attempted  to 
midersell  the  American  producers  and  made  it  verj  difficult.  It  got 
practically  to  a  point  where  there  was  no  profit  leu,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  will  not  happen  again.  Also 
before  the  war  the  raw  material  was  entirely  importea,  and  the 
foreign  manufacturers  got  better  prices  on  their  raw  material  than  it 
was  sold  for  in  this  country,  so  tnat  they  had  a  considerable  advan- 
tage and  will  doubtless  agam  have  that  advantage,  and  we  feel  that 
that  oiight  to  be  equalized. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  I  would  like  to  say  also  that 
we  are  also  interested  in  the  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder,  and 
we  agree  in  the  recommendations  on  that  which  will  be  presented 
to  you  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Brief  of  Niagara  Alkau  Go. 

Gxntlbmbn:  We  would  recommend  that  paragraph  64,  Schedule  A,  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1913  be  amended  bv  inserting  after  the  words  ''cfaromate  and  bicfaromate  of, 
1  cent  per  pound/*  the  following:  ^'hydrate  of,  or  caustic  potash,  when  containiis 
not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  caustic  soda,  3  cents  per  pound,"  and  that  pwragraph 
580  be  amended  by  striking^  out  the  woids,  *' hydrate  of,  when  not  containing  more 
than  15  per  centum  of  caustic  soda." 

In  support  of  this  recommendation  we  would  point  out  that  the  only  refined  potash 
salts  not  now  dutiable  are  caustic  potash  and  cyanide  of  potash.  There  seems  to  be 
no  logical  reason  why  these  products  should  not  be  classed  with  other  refined  potash 
salts,  and  the  rate  suggested  is  believed  to  be  in  Une  with  those  on  such  other  salts 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

While  recommending  this  duty  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  as  affording  Bonae  pro- 
tection to  ^e  domestic  producers,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  at  the  present  time  the 
margin  in  favor  of  the  toreign  producers  on  account  of  the  exchange  situatioQ  is  so 
great  that  thev  would  stUl  have  an  enormous  advanta^,  and  we  concur  in  the  reoom* 
mendations  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  as  to  means  of  meetiDg  this 
condition. 

We  wish  also  to  emphasize  particularly  the  fact  that  the  ability  of  caustic  potash 
manufacturers  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreipi  producers  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  cost  of  their  raw  material,  and  should  it  be  decided  to  impose  any 
duty  on  muriate  of  potash,  then  a  corresponding  additional  duty  should  be  levied 
on  caustic  potash.  Furthermore,  since  it  requires  about  2  pounds  of  80  per  cent 
muriate  to  produce  1  pound  of  high  grade  caustic,  the  additional  duty  on  caustic 
should  be  at  least  twice  that  on  muriate. 
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Hie  oqnmmptioii  of  cMiBticTpoJtMli  .beisfe  the  war  wm  abeut  5,000  to&B  per  annum, 
of  wfaidi  about  75  per  cent  ivae  imported  torn  Gennany.  The  following  table  givee 
the  prodnctioii  of  the  Niagaia  AUsaU  Go.lor  the  years  1914  to  1920  incltunve: 


Tods. 

1914 3,252 

1915 .2,«73 

1916 392 

1917 764 


Tons. 

1918 447 

1919 3,141 

1920 5,738 


The  importance  of  continmng  th^  induetiv  in  this  country  lies  no^  in  ite  absolute 
▼dome,  which  while  increasing  w01  probably  never  be  very  great,  but  in  providing 
1  domestic  source  of  sni^ly  of  raw  material  for  other  industries,  notablv  dyes;  and  in 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  ot  crude  potash 
alts,  thus  tending  to  make  the  country  less  dependent  on  the  European  potash 
deporits.    This  phase  of  the  matter  appears  to  us  ot  the  greatest  importance. 

Present  costs  both  here  and  abroad  are  so  abnormal  that  it  is  believed  to  be  useless 
to  attemp  to  make  any  comparison. 

Before  the  war  the  &erman  manufacturers  made  vi^rous  efforts  to  put  the  Niagara 
Alkali  Go.  out  of  business,  reducing  their  price  from  about  6  cents  to  less  than  4  cents 
in  the  endeavor  to  do  so.  At  tjie  same  tune  they  were  ^ven  more  favorable  prices 
for  muriate  of  potash  than  we  could  obtain,  this  material  coming  at  that  time  ex- 
dosivdy  from  Gennany.  With  .the  advanti^  of  exchange,  they  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  much  further  in  this  direction. 

ImportB  come  almost  «cclusively'from  Crermany. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volume  for  the  years  1908  to  1918,  inclusive. 

Ffon^a 

1908 5,ft41,219 

1109 7,0lil,«7 

1910 8,785,491 

1911 7,42^,402 

1912 8,42?,  Q07 

191S 8,994,449 


Poandf. 

1914 8,565,451 

1915 4,993,471 

19W 39,770 

1917 75,720 

1918 11,732 


SOWnr  K.  AIXEK,  07  THKMATHnWOlTALgAM  WOBBS  (pXC), 

HXW  TOBX  GITT. 

Mr.  AI.LEN.  This  is  a  brief  covering  the  soda  alkali  group: 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  suporcarbopate  of,  or  saleratus,  and  other  alkalies  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent  or  more  of  bicarbeoate  of  soda;  hydrate  of,  or  caustic,  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound;  crystal  carbonate  of,  monohydrate.  and  sesquicarbonate  of,  sal 
soda  and  soda  crystals,  one-eighjth  cent  per  pound.  (Par.  67  of  schedule  A,  chem- 
icals, oils,  and  paints,  tariff  act  of  Oct.  3,  1913,  H.  R.  3321.) 

Bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime,  one-tenth  cent  per  pound.  (Par.  12  of 
schedule  A,  chemicals,  oils,  and  paints,  tariff  act  of  Oct.  3,  1913,  H.  R.  3321.) 

Soda  ash,  free.    (Par.  605  of  free  list,  act  of  1913.) 

We  would  reconunend  on  the  items  named  that  the  modest  duties  named  in  the 
tariff  act  quoted,  namely,  that  of  October  3,  1913,  be  continued  without  change, 
but  that  a  like  duty  be  unposed  on  soda  ash  from  those  countries  which  impose  a 
dotv  on  soda  ash.  frcnn  the  United  Sjkates. 

Ine  rate  has  declined  as  follows; 

On  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from  U  cents  per  poimd  in  1883  to  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  in  1913;  on  caustic  soda,  from  1  cent  per  pound  in  1883  to  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound  in  1913;  on  tal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  from  one  foiurth  cent  per  pound  in 
1883  to  one^ifhth  cent  per  pound  in  1913;  on  bleaching  powder,  from  one-nfth  cent 
per  pound  in  1897  to  one-tonth  cent  per  pound  in  1913. 

while  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  compare  costs  of  manufacture,  involving  raw 
matmd  costs  and  labor  costs  as  between  this  country  and  foreign  producers,  we 
believe  that  the  war  has  augmented  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture,  as  between 
this  country  and  foreign  countries.  '  American  costs  of  manufacture  at  this  time  would 
not  be  a  faur  criterion,  as  they  have  increased  to  a  point  which  can  not  be  regarded  as 
permanent  or  normal.  The  same  is  true  of  manuracturing  costs  abroad,  and  any  com- 
psrison  at  this  time  would  be  a  comparison  of  temporary  values  only. 
^We  believe,  however,  that  the  same  conditions  which  warranted  the  tariff  rates 
named  in  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  will  prevail  again  after  normal  industrial 
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GonditionB  are  resumed  in  the  vaxiouB  producing  countries,  and  that  duties  as  exiitiDjS 
represent  no  more  than  a  faai  measure  of  the  difference  of  production  cost  between  this 
countn^  and  foreign  countries,  that  difference  being  ultimately  tnceable  to  h]|^ 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  this  coimtry. 

The  mipctftance  of  our  industry  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasue 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  key  chemical  industries,  and  the  alkalies  named  enter  into  a  great 
majority  of  chemical  processes.  In  addition  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  are  of 
primary  importance  in  any  national  defense  program.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
militaiy  requirements  took  40  per  cent  of  the  caustic  soda  production  ukI  practically 
all  of  the  bleaching  powder.  Without  the  splendid  development  of  the  industry 
during  the  last  two  decades  the  country  could  not  have  met  the  demands  made  upoD  it 

The  development  of  the  industry  under  the  various  tariff  acts  from  1883  to  1913  has 
been  pronounced  and  future  prospects  are  imquestionably  good.  Particular  em|diaflu 
may  be  laid  on  the  splendid  aevelopment  of  electrolytic  processes,  for  the  manufacture 
of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  through  tiie  utilization  of  water  power,  a  develop' 
ment  which  has  placed  this  country  far  in  advance  of  foreign  countries.  The  electro- 
lytic industry,  however,  is  fadng  increasing  permanent  costs  owing  to  the  advance 
in  water-power  rates,  which  promises  to  be  permanent 

In  advancing  this  petition  for  your  consideration  I  have  authority  to  speak  not  only 
on  behalf  of  my  own  company,  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  (Inc.),  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  the  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  the  Hooker  Electrochemical  Co., 
^e  Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Nuigaia 
Alkali  Co.,  and  the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  all  of  which,  at  a  meeting  held  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  tariff  legislation,  unanimously  agreed  on  the  views  whidi  are  here- 
with presented. 

E.  M.  Allbn, 
President  The  Matkie»on  Alkali  Warts  (Inc.). 

I  might  add  that  this  industry  probably  employs  25,000  to  30,000 
men.  It  represents  one  of  the  largest  tonnages  of  any  chemical 
manufactured,  probably  2,000,000  tons  a  year  capacity  of  soda  ash 
and  probably  600,000  tons  of  caustic  soda,  possibly  150,000  tons  of 
bleaching  powder. 

I  might  say  that 
is  one  of  our  plants  _  _ 

Mr.  LpNG WORTH.  Do  both  of  them  use  the  same  process? 

Mr.  Allek.  No.  The  Saltville,  Va.,  process  is  a  chemical-add 
process,  and  the  Niagara  Falls  is  the  hydroelectric. 

Mr.  K ainet.  Is  it  as  successful  as  the  other  f 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  it  is.    They  are  different. 

Mr.  Copley.  When  was  that  Saltville  plant  completed  t 

Mr,  Allen.  That  is  entirely  different  trom  our  plant.  That  is  a 
Government  plant  that  was  built  on  our  land  in  Saltville.  They 
spent  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  CioPLET.  Was  the  Government  plant  completed,  Mr.  Allen  t 

Mr.  Allen.  It  was  completed. 

Mr.  CoPLET.  Did  they  ever  make  any  product  at  that  plant  f 

Mr.  Allen.  A  little.  It  was  not  commercially  worked.  It  sold 
for  $225,000,  and  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Brushville  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  they  operating  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  junkea  it.    They  bought  it  as  junk. 

H.  W.  XXLLOOG,  BEPBXSBlVnNa  THE  NATIONAL  XUCCTBOLTTIC  CO., 

niaqaba  falls,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  have  made  some  pencil  notes.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  present  them  in  decent  shape  a  little  later  for  the 
clerk,  filling  the  same  in. 
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We  are  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of  soda  and  potash  formalde- 
hyde, chlorate  of  potash,  and  other  products,  but  I  wish  to  spei^ 
now  ot  chlorate  of  potash.  Prior  to  1898  there  was  no  chlorate  man- 
ufactured in  this  country,  all  being  imported  from  Germany  and 
England.  There  was  no  duty.  After  securing  protection  tlirough 
the  tariff  we  started,  in  a  small  way,  the  first  plant  in  this  country. 

Chlorate  is  used  chiefly  in  making  matches.  It  is  also  used  in  dye- 
ing textiles,  for  tooth  paste,  and  for  drug  and  medicinal  purposes, 
detonators  and  boosters  for  military  uses,  nothing  having  been 
found  to  take  its  place.  During  the  late  war  we  were  callea  on  by 
the  Grovemment  to  supply  special  grades  of  chlorate  to  the  various 
arsenals,  and  we  worked  out  specif  methods  of  purification  of  this 
article  for  particular  purposes ;  also  special  grindings. 

Chlorate  is  a  dangerous  material  to  manufacture  and  handle. 
Being  an  oxygen  earner,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  combustion.  It  requires 
long  experience  to  handle  this  safely.  The  tonnage  required  for 
military  uses  is  not  large,  but  it  is  indispensable.  During  the  war 
Germany  was  unable  to  get  nitrates  for  explosives  and  turned  to 
chlorate  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  capacity  to  manufacture 
24,000  tons  per  annum,  as  against  about  8,000  to  10,000  tons  in  this 
country.  Ihiring  the  war  there  were  importations  from  Japan  in 
quite  large  quantities,  but  these  have  ceased  now,  as  the  price  is  so 
low,  but  large  quantities  are  coming  in  weekly  from  Germany  and 
being  sold  at  considerably  less  than  our  cost  of  production  after  pay- 
ingone-half  cent  per  pound,  the  present  duty. 

rhe  chief  raw  material  is  muriate  of  potash,  and  prior  to  the  war 
Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  this  material.  France  now  owns  the 
Alsatian  mines,  but  is  unable  to  produce  much  more  than  thev 
require,  and  German}^  is  now  trying  to  make  an  agreement  with 
France  to  hold  up  prices  for  export.  Potash  is  being  supplied  to 
German  users  at  about  $20  per  ton,  but  is  being  sold  here  at  $100 
per  ton,  which  gives  the  German  manufacturers  an  advantage  of 
about  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  cost  of  making  chlorato  due  to  the 
raw-material  cost  alone.  I  do  not  believe  that  potash  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  countrv  at  less  than  $100  per  ton,  so  there  is  no  reason 
for  Germany  to  sell  it  here  at  less. 

It  would  seem  as  though  we  would  have  to  have  a  duty  on  chlorate. 
In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and 
abroad  of  about  1  cent  per  pound  of  chlorate  for  every  $25  per  ton 
difference  in  cost  of  potash  here  and  in  Germany.  As  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  in  Germany,  we  estimate  2 
cents  per  pound  of  chlorate,  but  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  put 
on  it  would  require  about  25  per  cent.  This  would  reduce  the  duty 
per  pound  if  cost  of  manufacture  were  reduced  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  or  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  might 
be  found  to  cover  the  matter  better. 

During  tJie  war  we  shut  down  part  of  our  plant  and  the  rest  of  the 
plant  was  subject  to  Government  control.  We  sold  chlorate  only 
with  their  consent.  It  seems  to  us  apart  from  financial  reasons  that 
this  industry  can  not  be  allowed  to  die  and  make  this  country  de- 
pendent on  Germany,  Japan,  or  any  other  foreign  country  for  an 
absolute  necessity  in  case  of  war.  Our  plant  shut  down  January  1, 
with  no  prospects  of  starting  up  again. 

Mr.  Green.  You  used  chlorate  of  potash  1 
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Mr.  KsLLooo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Obeen.  The  potash  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been 
asking  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  that.  I  do  not  know  what  Uiey 
^wUl  do  now.  I  suppose  if  a  duty  was  put  on  that,  ^ou  would  have 
to  have  some  compensating  duty  also,  as  weU  as  this  other  duty,  if 
you  areeoing  to  operate ? 

Mr.  Ejslloqo.  Well,  if  a  duty  was  put  on  that  to  protect  them,  we 
probably  would  try  to  use  the  domestic  potash,  although  we  have 
not  been  able  to  use  it  as  yet.  It  is  very  difficult  for  chemical  munu- 
f  acturers  to  use  the  domestic  pnotash,  on  account  of  the  borax,  arsenic, 
and  other  things  that  are  in  it.  Apparently  it  is  all  right  for  agri- 
culture in  dilute  quantities,  but  not  for  chemical  use.  That,  of 
course,  would  kill  any  export  business  that  we  might  get  later,  if  we 
had  to  pay 

Mr.  Martin.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  your  plant  had  shut  down 
on  January  1. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  the  present  rate  of  the  foreign? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  thev  are  selling  away  below  our  cost. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  tKe  difference  in  cost  and  in  the  selling  price 
between  your  price  and  theirs  ? . 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  were  selling  from  12  to  16  cents.  They  were 
offering  it  at  8  cents.  They  were  asking  for  bids.  That  is  the  way 
they  handle  it.  They  do  not  care  to  quote.  They  will  sell  at  8. 
If  anybody  will  make  them  a  firm  offer  they  will  sell  at  less.  They 
will  take  anything  they  can  get  in  American  money  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  you  say  ''they,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  K£Lix>GG.  I  mean  the  Germans.  Of  course,  the  Japanese  are 
shut  out  on  account  of  the  price.  They  are  not  much  in  uie  way  in 
Spring  this  because  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  make 
this  in  himdreds  of  small  factories.  If  you  want  any  quantitv  \  ou 
have  to  buy  in  a  great  many  places,  and  you  would  not  get  two 
factories  wmch  ran  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  you  .can  not  use 
American  potash  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  been  able  to  j  ot.    We  have  tried  to 

Eurify  it,  but  we  have  not  been  successful.  We  have  occasionally 
ad  some  that  we  could  use,  but,  as  a  general  rule  it  contcdns  too 
much  borax  or  too  much  arsenic.  Our  chemical  is  used  a  great  deal 
in  the  drug  business. 

PAUL  A.  ESBFUBTE,  SECBETAAY  BATTEIXE  ft  EEHWICK  CO.,  VSW 

YOEK  CITT. 

Mr.  Herfurth.  Paul  A.  Herfurth,  secretary  of  Battelle  &  Ben- 
wick  Co. ,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  are  interested 
in  refined  nitrate  of  potash,'  which  is  manufactured  from  nitrate 
soda  and  muriate  potash. 

One  hundred  jMJunds  nitrate  of  soda  and  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  together  in  a  kettle  reacts  and 
makes  nitrate  of  potash  in  solution  and  refuse  salt  precipitated.  This 
nitrate  of  potash  liquor  is  run  off  into  crystallizers,  crystallized  and 
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redissolved  and  recrystallized  until  such  time  as  all  impurities  are 
eliminated,  to  comply  with  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  B.  A.  I.  requirements, 
which  is  determined  Dy  careful  chemical  analysis. 

Oar  plant  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  the  manufacture  of  con- 
verted refined  nitrate  potash,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manu- 
facturers have  sold  the  material  in  New  York  at  almost  4  cents  per 
pound  below  our  cost  of  production. 

Daring  the  last  three  months  of  1920  approximately  2,134,000 
pounds  have  been  received  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Our  letter  to 
the  committee  save  the  number  of  pounds  as  1,098,520,  but  we  have 
smce  learned  or  other  importations  which  have  increased  this  amount 
considerably. 

We  have  at  our  plant  enough  manufactured  material  to  supply  the 
normal  demand  for  three  or  four  months  and  are  compelled  to  store 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  material  in  storage  warehouses,  and  on 
account  of  the  larse  amount  of  imported  nitrate  potash  dumped  on 
our  market  the  indications  are  we  will  be  unable  to  resume  manu- 
facturing for  a  long  period. 

Our  present  stock  cost  approximately  $11.56  per  hundred  pounds 
and  the  cost  of  producing  same  at  the  present  price  of  raw  materials^ 
would  be  approximately  $9.26  per  100  pounds.  We  know  the  Oerman 
product  has  oeen  sold  at  $7.50  per  100  pounds,  cost,  insurance,  freight,, 
and  duty  paid,  landed  in  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  offerings  of  imported  materials  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  sale  at  prices  far  below  the  price  of  production  Imsed 
on  present  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Our  plant,  employing  normally  100  men,  represents  an  investment 
of  over  $500,000,  and  unless  we  are  sufficiently  protected  our  industix 
which  has  taken  over  60  years  to  build  up,  will  nave  to  be  abandoned. 

We  respectfully  request  after  consideration  of  the  above  facts  that 
the  committee  increase  the  duty  on  refined  nitrate  potash  from  35^ 
cents  per  100  pounds,  present  tariff  (p.  64).  to  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  What  is  your  product  used  lor  ?  This  is  not  what  is 
known  as  nitrate  of  potash,  that  is  saltpeter.  That  is  a  refined 
product  t 

Mr.  Herfusth.  Our  product  is  used  for  powder,  gunpowder,  fire- 
works ;  glassmakers  use  it  and  meat  packers  use  it,  some  meat  packers. 

Mr.  GsEEN.  This  chemical  is  a  pure,  refined  product? 

Mr.  Hehfuvth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QvEBJX.  Is  it  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  Chilean  nitrate  of 
potash! 

Mr.  Herfuiith.  That  is  nitrate  of  soda.  Ours  is  nitrate  of  potash 
made  from  nitrate  and  muriate. 

Mr.  Gaskzr.  You  say  you  want  $3  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Hekfuvth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabksb.  You  want  protection  to  the  extent  of  exclusion? 

Mr.  Hesfubth.  No  ;  only  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  betweei^ 
the  lower  wage  scale  and  exchange  advantages  of  foreign  competi- 
tion— Gkorman,  English,  and  Japanese. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  understand  that  you  want  protection  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exclusion. 

Mr.  Herfurth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  don't  want  any  competition  from  abroad? 
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Mr,  Hebfurth.  We  never  did  have  any  until  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  beg  to  differ  with  my  friends  on  the  committee.  Id 
support  of  my  statement  the  Tariff  Board  refers  to  that  as  nitrate  of 
potash,  listed  on  page  33,  or  saltpeter,  and  that  we  get  largely  from, 
in  its  crude  form,  Cnile. 

Mr.  Herfurth.  That  is  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  that  is  probably  the  correct  name  for  it. 

Dr.  Grin  NELL  Jones  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  That  Chilean 
saltpeter  is  a  different  item. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  question  your  .statement  about  it. 

Dr.  Grin  NELL  Jones.  That  saltpeter  is  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Herfurth.  Chilean  saltpeter  is  nitrate  of  soda. 

WILBUR   LA   £0£,  J£.,   REPBESEHTING  ITNITED   STATES   POTASH  PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOCIATION,  WA8HIHGT0H,  S.  C. 

Mr.  La  Boe.  If  the  committee  please,  I  appear  here  this  morning 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Potash  Producers'  Association,  but  1 
shall  take  only  two  or  three  minutes  of  your  time. 

I  desire  to  make  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  potash  must  be  con- 
sidered from  two  different  points  of  view ;  first,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  potash  salts,  which  are  used  largely  in  the  production  of 
fertilizer,  or  fertilizer  materials.  These  crude  salts  are  now  on  the 
free  list,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  here  to-day. 

The  schedule  for  consideration  this  morning  is  the  matter  of  re- 
fined potash  salts,  which  are  not  used  at  all  in  agriculture.  We  shall 
have  one  witness  to  testify  very  briefly  about  refined  salts  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  the  crude  salts  used  in  agriculture. 

We  are  striving;  earnestly  to  assemble  adequate  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  potam  salts,  for  presentation  to  tnis  committee  when  the 
free  list  comes  up  for  consideration,  and  we  should  like  to  have  the 
committee  imderstand  that  the  presentation  here  this  morning  does 
not  in  any  sense  relate  to  the  crude  potash  salts  used  for  a^cmturtl 
purposes,  or  more  properly  speaking,  used  in  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

I  should  like  to  sav  that  when  we  present  later  the  matter  concern- 
ing crude  potash  salts,  we  shall  not  take  a  position  which  conflicts 
in  any  way  with  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  refined  salts,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  members  of  that  industry  are  members  of  our 
association  and  we  represent  them,  and  we  have  been  cooperating  in 
every  way  we  can  with  them,  and  we  shall  ask  the  committee  to 
endeavor  so  far  as  practicable  to  consider  the  two  matters  together, 
although  the  hearings  will  be  held  at  different  times,  in  order  that 
no  legislation  predicated  upon  the  evidence  which  will  be  later  sub- 
mitted regarding  crude  salts  may  operate  in  any  way  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  interests  producing  refined  salts.    Thank  you. 

a.  HOEEIS  SHBEYB,  CHEXICAL  DIBE0T0&,  EA8TBBJ  POTASH  COBPOEA- 

TIOH,  HEW  YOBX  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  the  busi- 
ness you  represent  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  R.  Norris  Shreve,  chemical  director,  Eastern  Potash 
Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  have  a  brief  here,  and  J  shall  only  read  to  the  committee  several 
paragraphs  and  give  the  committee  such  information  as  I  may.  The 
Eastern  Potash  Corporation  is  an  American-owned  company,  or* 
ganized  to  make  potash  compounds  out  of  New  Jersey  greensands. 
We  are  building  a  plant  which  has  already  cost  $1,750,000  to  produce 
potash  out  of  New  Jersey  greensands,  and  we  shall  produce  refined 
salts  also  from  this  unusual  raw  material,  which  extends  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Just  what  the  cost  will  be  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  sav  as  the  plant  is  not  yet  in  operation,  but  we 
estimate  our  costs  will  probably  be,  for  the  production  of  caustic 
potash,  about  10  cents  per  poimd. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  present  market  price  as  recently  quoted  in 
the  magazines  gives  the  price  at  16  cents  a  pound,  but  the  Germans 
last  week  offered  100  tons  of  caustic  potash  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  7 
cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  about  7^  cents  a  pound  at  New  York, 
and  we  know  that  even  before  the  war  they  sold  caustic  potash  as 
low  as  3J  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 

And,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  we  can  get  at,  we  think  that 
a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  caustic  potash  would  he  a  fair  differ- 
ential to  overcome  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  and  abroad,  and  that, 
of  course,  ought  to  be  added  to  whatever  duty  you  gentlemen  put 
upon  crude  salts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabricated  potash 
compounds  when  you  consider  these  crude  salts  in  your  meetmg  in 
February. 

Mr.  iJoNGWOBTH.  Just  what  is  greensand? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Greensands  are  known  as  glauconite,  Mr.  Longworth, 
and  it  is  a  sand  which  occurs  very  extensively  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  extending  from  Atlantic  Highlands  across  the  State,  par- 
alleling the  Pemmlvania  Bailroad  about  80  miles  wide.  A  report 
of  tiie  Geological  Survey  states  that  there  is  enough  in  New  Jersey 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  all  of  the  potash  that  would  be  re- 
quired on  a  prewar  basis  for  2,000  years. 

And  this  company,  this  Eastern  Potash  Corporation  I  represent, 
is  now  erecting  a  plant,  a  good-sized  plant,  and  it  has  the  plant 
almost  equipped,  and  we  expect  to  put  it  in  operation  some  time  dur- 
ing 19@1,  probably  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  loKowoBTH.  So  that  if  you  are  successful  commercially  you 
could  supply  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Except  that  this  plant  is  only  designed  to  produce 
20,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  normal  prewar 
consumption.  Of  course,  if  we  are  successful  later  other  concerns 
will  get  into  the  business  and  erect  plants,  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey says  that  we  have  enough  there  to  last  for  2,000  years,  and  it  is 
in  reach  of  the  steam  shovel.  There  is  only  6  or  10  feet  of  overburden 
above  the  sands.  Those  are  very  remarkable  deposits  right  here  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  where  we  have  cheap  freight 
rates  to  the  users  of  the  potash. 

Mr.  EUwusT.  What  percentage  of  potash  will  you  get  out  of  the 

crude  material  ? 
Mr.  Shbeve.  We  expect  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  greensand. 
Mr.  Ou>FiELD.  Does  your  company  own  all  of  the  sand  ?  ^ 
Mr.  Shbeve.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  impossible,  because  it  is  a  stretch 
entirely  across  the  State  diagonally  from  New  Brunswick  down  to 
Trenton  and  beyond.   In  fact,  it  starts  at  Atlantic  Highlands. 
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Mr.  Fbbab.  What  is  the  priiici{ial« UMr  of^oaastic  jjoteaht 

Mr.  SBaoBVE.  The  principal  use  otcttitttb)  potadi-  xt  is  used  in  the 
manuf  aotai^  of  soap  and  other  laillidis^  pe^paratioas  and  diemicale. 
It  is  used  throughout  the  United  States; 

We  shall  also  make  other  produdts^otkttT  potash  compounds,  sueh 
as  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  eacbontfte,  and  potassium  sulphite. 
We  intend  to  manufacture  those  airtlkdes*lill)er  on. 

Mr.  LoKowomrB.  Gould  it  be  used  se'd^dinary  potash  salts! 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  be^^ but  during  tiie  first  few  years 
in  the  starting  of  our  plant  we  shall*  not  be  able  to  utilize  all  of  our 
by-products  and  we  will  not  develop  our'»£nin^  processes  until  later 
on.  We  are  just  starting  in  manuta^turkig  this  article  from  these 
^reensands  and  during  the  beginning  we  will  necessarily  go  cau- 
tiously. 

Mr.  Green.  What  is  the  origin  of  thisf 

Mr.  Shbevb.  You  know  that  at  one  time  all  of  southern  New  Jer- 
sey was  under  water,  and  these  sands  were  deposited  there  at  that 
time.   They  are  just  among  those  sand  beds. 

Mr.  Garneb.  In  making  your  calculation  for  the  rate  of  duty  jon 
are  asking  on  this  article  did  you  take '  into  consideration  the  possible 
reduction  of  your  cost  price  during  the  next  three  or  four  years! 

Mr.  SHREyE.  No ;  we  have  not  because  we  do  not  expect  to  make 
yery  much  money  during  tiiie  next  three  or  four  years,  and  four 
years  from  now  we  will  probably  be  called  on  in  connection  with 
another  revision  of  the  tariff  and  will  haire  to  come  down  here  be- 
fore your  committee  and  give  you  these  figures.  We  have  not  taken 
that  into  consideration  in  making  these  estimates. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  I  think  you  have  underestimated  the  term. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  We  can  not  tell  just  what  the  cost  will  be  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Your  thought  is  that  you  want  protection  for 
the  present,  and  your  estimates  are  based  on  what  you  think  it  will 
cost  to  manufacture  this  article  from  these  raw  materials.  The 
industry  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  in  New  Jersey  so  that  you 
can  tell  what  the  cost  will  be  for  making  this  potash,  so  you  want 
protection  for  the  present  in  order  to  develop  this  new  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.    All  we  want  is  a^  £air  production. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  The  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  members  on  the 
other  side  from  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  four  years  is  that 
you  think  their  party  will  be  in  power  four  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  Oh,  no ;  nothing  like  that. 

Bboet  or  THE  Eastebiv  Potash  OoapoBAtiON  of  New  Jebskt. 

The  Eastern  Potash  Corporation  is  an  American-owned  company,  organiied 
to  make  potash  compounds  ont  of  New  Jersey  greensands.  Its  capltaUsatioD 
is  $2,500,000  preferred,  and  $5,000,000  common  stock.  The  company  after  a 
number  of  years  experimenting  on  a  large  scale  (10  tons  raw  material  per 
day),  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $400,000  for  such  experiments,  designed 
and  is  now  constructing  their  large  plant  on  the  Raritan  River  near  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Already  there  has  been  actually  spent  $1,760,000,  and  con- 
tracts for  a  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  equipment  have  been  signed 
and  are  nearlng  completion.  The  plant  will  start  in  operation  some  time  in 
1021,  probably  in  the  summer,  and  will  produce  about  20,000  tons  of  potash 
each  year.  Comparing  this  plant  with  the  German  potash  mines,  the  capftalUa- 
tlon  per  ton  of  product  is  decidedly  less  in  the  case  of  the  American  company, 
as  the  capitalization  of  a  German  potash  plant  with  the  same  capacity  is  about 
$2,500,000,  which,  however,  provides  for  die  simple  mining  and  crystallization 
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of  only  the  crude  salts,  while  in  case  of  the  Bastem  Potash  Ck>rporatioii  refined 
talts  will  be  produced.  This  company  will  afford  employment  to  about  800 
men  in  a  new  industry. 

The  process  is  a  simple  one,  involving  the  heating  for  one  hour  at  a  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  500  pounds  steam  pressure,  of  a  slurry  of  about 
equal  parts  of  greensand  and  lime,  and  five  plirts  of  water.  The  initial  product 
la  caintic  pota^  but  it  can  easily  be,  and  it  will  be,  transformed  into  other 
important  potash  compounds;  for  example,  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  car- 
bonate, potassium  sulfate. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  costs  will  be,  as  the  plant  is  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, but  we  give  herewith  our  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  producing  our 
main  product,  caustic  potash : 

Ton. 

Greensand ^5. 43 

Limestone 48.90 

Fuel  oil 100. 30 

Net  materials 164.08 

Labor 18.52 

Interest,  overhead,  depreciation,  etc 28. 15 

Total  cost  for  1  too 211. 80 

Total  coat  for  1  pound 0. 1057 

However,  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  if  the  company  is  successful  in 
develo|dng  markets  for  its  residue  in  the  form  of  brick,  lime  for  stucco  and 
plaster,  and  also  lime  for  sour  soils,  then  the  above  estimate  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  present  market  is  very  unsettled — ^no  one  knows  what  it  Is.  The  Ger- 
mans are  free  to  sell,  and  doubtless  they  will  be  willing  to  sell,  for  a  time  even 
below  cost  to  stifle  the  new  potash  developments — such  has  been  their  past 
history.  On  caustic  potash,  published  quotations  are  around  16  cents  a  pound, 
but  the  Germans  have  just  offered  100  tons  in  New  York  at  the  price  of  7 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  Before  the  war,  the  Germans  at  times 
offered  this  article  as  low  as  3i  cents  f.  o.  b.  New  York — and  that  is  the 
competition  we  may  have  to  face  in  a  fight. 

We  feel  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  protect  this  home  industry  in  a  fair 
way  from  foreign  attacks.  We  can  not  get  at  accurate  costs  in  Germany  to 
even  compare  with  our  estimates.*  However,  we  feel  that  some  tariff  should 
be  put  on  the  crude  salts  on  the  basis  of  their  KtO  content,  and  if  this  is  done, 
a  proportional  duty  should  be  put  on  the  products  ordinarily  fabricated  from 
these  crudes,  in  accordance  with  the  KtO  content  of  the  further  fabricated 
potash  compounds,  plus  the  differential  excess  cost  of  fabrication  here  in 
America. 

We  append  a  table  herewith  showing  our  ideas  on  this  matter :  (This  table 
is  based  on  assumption  that  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  unit  or  per  20  pounds  of 
potash,  KiO,  will  be  placed  on  crude  potash  salts.) 


KaiM  of  polMh  compound 

orooB. 


tebrlMtod 


from 


Hjrjwft  ef  potMli,  90  ytt  cant. 

POHMtaU  nltotttou  .....  .  •  ..  a  •  •  .  a  •  a  •  a  .  .  .  .  a  « 

Pnfwl CMbQPt>,  wflnBd,  S5  p«r  otat. 


Amoontof 

£o,iiil 

poondof 

piTOCom* 

pound. 


0.88M 

«4D0O 

.0B1« 


Amount  of 
_pota8h, 
KsO,inl 
pound  of 

comnmclil 


compound. 


a7l» 
.406 
.679 


Duty  on  1 

pound 
pun  com- 
pound 
baaed  on 
aieants 

pari 
poondof 

KsO 
tiMtaln. 


OttUt, 
9L0M 
L186 
L7M 


Difleran- 
tialdnty 
fortebrl- 
oateci  com- 
pound. 


Oaiit. 


S 

8 

a 


Total 
duly. 


(kni$. 
S.Q09 

4.106 
a.  704 


We  are  sorry  that  the  circumstances  of  our  company  are  such  that  we  can 
not  give  more  definite  figures.  The  point  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee is  that  there  are  a  niunber  of  potassium  compounds  which  are  ordinarily 
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further  fabricated  from  the  crude  compounds  that  are  used  in  fertilizer,  and  that  if 
a  duty  is  placed  upon  the  potash  cornxxmnds  used  in  fertilizer,  based  upon  their 
KjO  content,  then  a  corresponding  duty  should  be  placed  upon  compounds  &bricated 
therefrom  based  upon  their  Kfi  content  plus  difterential  dutv  to  take  care  of  the 
added  cost  of  fabricating  here  in  America  in  comparison  ^vith  abroad. 

Some  way  ought  to  be  devised  to  protect  American  industries  from  the  very  unusual 
and  unfair  competition  that  they  are  subjected  to,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  foreign 
exchange.  This  might  be  effected  by  some  blanket  clause  equalizing  the  exchange 
prevailing  at  time  of  importation  with  that  prevailing  normally. 

Lbttbr  op  Victory  Sparkler  Co.,  Elkton,  Md. 

We  write  you  with  reference  to  the  recent  hearings  on  the  new  tariff  which  have 
taken  place  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

We  note  that  certain  manufacturers  of  chemicals  for  the  fireworks  indoBtry  are 
urging  the  advancement  of  duty  on  certain  chemicals.  We  speak  with  particalar 
reference  to  chlorate  of  potash,  barium  nitrate,  and  strontium  nitrate.  These  ma- 
terials are  used  in  the  fabrication  of  our  production,  and  we  are  sincerely  and  earnestly 
opposed  to  duty  on  same  being  raised  or  advanced  in  anj  degree. 

We  respectfully  place  before  you  our  protest.  In  addition  to  registering  each  |no- 
test,  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  keep  our  factory  operating 
on  a  fairly  normal  schedule,  while  other  mills  m  our  vicinity  have  been  compellea 
to  close.  *  We  make  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  on  oar  commodity,  but,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  times,  we  make  every  effort  to  maintain  our  scale  of  salariee  and  wages 
sufficiently  high,  in  order  to  keep  our  employees  from  deprivation  or  utter  lack  of 
employment  in  these  trying  times.  We  provide  steady  work  to  a  very  respectable 
class  of  people  in  this  vicinity,  and  should  we  be  compelled  to  close  our  bctory  for 
any  reason  it  would  work  a  considerable  hardship,  not  only  to  this  company,  but  to 
the  emplo}rees,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  depending  on  us  for  a  living. 

Considering  the  small  profits  we  allow  ourselves  on  our  production  ana  the  fact 
that  we  would  suffer  a  considerable  permanent  loss  if  the  proposed  increased  duty 
goes  into  effect  (probably  we  should  be  forced  to  cease  manumcturing  our  line  en- 
tirely), we  beg  to  place  this  matter  before  you  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  us 
your  consideration  in  your  attitude  toward  this  mattca*. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  any  courtesies  extended  in  this  matter  and  sincerely 
trust  we  ma)r  rely  upon  your  consideration  and  cooperation  in  the  protection  of  our 
interests,  which  consideration  will  also  cover  the  interests  of  all  our  employees. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  details  in  this  connection  we  shall  he  pleased  to 
furnish  same.  In  the  meantime,  we  beg  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  attention 
to  our  request. 

J.  B.  DscKBR,  Vice  President, 


Brief  of  Carus  Chbmicaii  Co.,  La  SaIiLb,  III. 

We  have  your  letter  of  January  5  and  note  with  regret  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
appear  before  the  chemical  schedule  hearings,  which  occurred  on  January  6^  7,  and  8, 
but  as  suggested,  we  are  inclosing  herewith  a  brief  showing  the  necessity  for  increasing 
dut^  on  our  product.  We  trust  this  brief  will  be  considered  when  a  new  biU  for  a 
revision  in  tariffs  is  being  drafted. 

POTASSIUM  PERVAKGANATE. 

We  are  interested  in  an  increase  of  tariff  covering  imports  of  potassium  pennanganate. 
We  recommend  that  the  tariff  be  25  cents  per  pound. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  a  chemical  made  from  potash  and  manganese  dioxide. 
Its  use  Ues  in  its  oxydizinfir  power.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  following:  Manufac- 
ture of  other  chemicals;  celluloid  manufacture;  bleaching  sponges  and  vanous  fabrics; 
in  lithopone  manufacture;^  in  pharmaceutical  preparations;  in  connection  with  for- 
maldehyde in  fumigation;  in  the  purifying  of  petroleum  oils,  medicinal  oils,  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide^  etc.;  as  a  disinfectant;  and  as  a  stock  and  poultry  remedy.  As  the 
chemical  field  in  this  coimtry  is  developing,  its  consumption  is  being  increased. 

The  permanganate  industry  was  vital  during  the  recent  war,  because  from  potas- 
sium permanganate  other  permanganates,  such  as  calcium  and  sodium  permanganate. 
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are  made  which  are  used  in  the  gaa  masks  by  the  chemical  warfare  department.  The 
impcHtance  of  the  permanganate  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  can  be  realized 
from  the  following,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Tariff  Commission  by 
K.  B.  Blake,  captain,  Chemical  Warfare  Service: 

"Gentlemen:  Mr.  Edward  Cams,  of  the  Carus  Chemical  Co.,  La  Salle,  111.,  has 
recently  called  to  my  attention  the  situation  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  market 
for  sodium  permanganate  imder  postwar  conditions. 

**ronnerIy  the  larger  part  of  the  permanganate  required  by  this  .countr>'  was  im- 
ported from  abroad,  where  conditions  of  manufacture  were  such  that  this  material 
could  be  produced  at  a  very  low  cost.  Upon  declaration  of  war  it  was  natujrally 
imposdble  for  us  to  obtain  this  material  from  foreign  sources,  and  in  order  to  meet 
our  local  reqtdrements  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  build  up  an  appreciable  perman- 
ganate industry  within  the  United  States.  During  the  period  of  tne  war  we  required 
for  use  in  gas  masks  approximately  15,000  pounds  of  soaiimi  permanganate  per  week, 
and  if  there  is  any  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the  near  future,  or  at  any  future  period, 
there  will  doubtless  be  equal  require    cnts  for  this  material. 

''In  view  of  these  ^td,  it  might  be  well  to  carry  this  matter  in  mind  in  considering 
the  question  of  tariff  to  be  placed  on  importations  of  such  material.'' 

During  the  war,  we  also  supplied  potassiiun  permanganate  to  the  American  Red 
C^oas  and  various  chemical  houses  who  n^e  medicinal  preparations  and  disinfectants. 

The  permanganate  industry  has  been  developed  in  this  coimtry  during  the  war. 
Prior  to  this  time,  it  was  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Austria  alone.  Thus,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  this  country  could  not  obtain  enough  permanganate  to  meet  all 
its  reouirements,  and  as  the  old  stocks  diminished,  the  price  rose  from  10  cents  per 
pouna  to  $4  per  pound,  and  at  this  high  figure  very  little  could  be  had. 

The  manumcturing  process  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  can  not  be  developed  in  a 
short  time.  When  potassium  pemianganate  was  selling  around  $4  per  pound,  more 
than  20  different  companies  started  its  manufacture.  At  this  time,  imports  came  from 
Japan,  and  due  to  this  Japanese  competition,  the  market  dropped  below  $1  per  pound, 
and  only  two  of  the  companies  survived.  Tnis  shows  the  necessity  for  protecting  this 
new  American  industrv  and  giving  it  a  little  time  to  develop.  We  believe  that  if 
protected  adequately  for  a  few  years,  this  industry  will  develop  to  such  an  extent 
that  further  protection  will  then  not  be  necessary. 

Our  present  costs  average  between  50  cents  and  60  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  imported  potassiimi  permanganate  is  quoted  arouna  39  cents  c.  i.  f.  X^ew 
York  per  pound.  In  order  to  put  the  American  industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  industry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  tariff  to  25  cents  per  pound.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Germany  nas  the  advantage  of  the  potash  deposits,  nearness 
to  the  manganese  mines,  and  also  has  had  many  years  of  experience  to  develop  her 
process  and  machinery. 

Due  to  the  large  consumption  of  potassium  permanganate  in  Germany,  they  can 
manufacture  potassium  permanganate  in  large  quantities  and  dump  their  surplus 
in  the  United  Btates  so  as  to  keep  this  industry,  which  is  so  essential  both  in  peace  and 
war  times,  from  being  developed  in  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  advanta^  mentioned  above,  the  present  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
makes  it  impossible  for  our  American  industry  to  compete  unless  we  are  protected 
snfBdentiy  to  equalize  these  disadvantages. 

Leslie  G.  Grafee,  Secretary- Treasurer, 

CASTILE  SOAP. 

[Paragraph  66.] 

GEOBGK    B.    McGULLOXJGH,  07   GBOBGB    B.    McCTJLLCUGH    ft    CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  McCnLix)UOH.  Mr.  Chainnany  the  definition  of  castile  soap  in 
the  United  States  PharmacopGeia,  **soap  prepared  from  olive  oil  and 
sodium  hydroxide  and  containing  not  over  36  per  cent  of  moisture." 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  soap  made  oi  other  materials  sold  as  castile  soap 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  McCullough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  word  '* castile"  can 
protect  the  article? 
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Mr.  McCuLLOUcra.  Absolutely,  sir.  That  is  up  to  the  Agricultural 
Department.  Of  course,  in  these  unusual  conditions  they  are  forced 
to  oe  very  lenient. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  These  imitations  have  been  sold  in  the  nature  of  a 
fraud  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  Well,  yes;  and  vet  at  the  same  time  castile 
soap  was  a  mighty  hard  thii^  to  get  during  the  war,  and  they  were 
simply  forced  to  use  somediing  else. 

Mr.  Bachabach.  You  export  a  good  deal  of  castile  soap,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bachabach.  A  ereat  deal  is  exported  by  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUoH.  No.  There  mignt  be  a  great  deal  of  imitation 
soap  exported.    There  is  no  true  soap,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gbben.  We  exported  nearly  $10,000,000  worth  in  1918. 

Mr.  Bachabach.  $9,140,000  worth. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  figures,  but  it  was 
nearly  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH.  I  expect  so,  but  it  was  not  castile  soap,  sir,  or 
at  least  it  was  not  U.  S.  r. 

CThereupon  Mr.  McCullough  read  the  following  prepared  statement:) 

Gsmtlsmbn:  DefnUUm, — Oastile  soap,  United  States  Phannacqpoeia,  "Soi^  pr^ 
pared  £rom  olive  ml  and  sodium  hydroxide  and  containing  not  over  36  per  cent  oi 
moisture." 

ImportatMfu — 


Yettrendiiif  Jana 


1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 


5,(04,004 
4,«6,a64 


VahMr 
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«»8.4S0 
357:888 


4,«78,S78  807^118 
4,087,921  I  841,107 
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oolkcted. 


8n,9H 
68,90^ 
48»466 

31,  UO 
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Consumption. — ^In  addition  to  the  above,  prior  to  1914,  there  was  a  very  lam  amoont 
of  true  castile  soap  manufactured  in  this  country,  since  the  price  of  olive  oil  has  been 
prohibitive,  this  supply  has  disappeared  although  there  is  a  very  large  volume  of 
imitation  castile  soap,  soap  made  from  cheaper  vegetable  oils  and  made  in  America. 

Hiitory. — Castile  soap  Ilbs  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since  its  inftmcy 
and  as  it  is  the  only  hard  soap  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacoposia  it  is  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  this  country. 

Oastile  soap  has  been  manufactured  in  all  of  the  countries  borderiDg  <m  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  Italy  and  France  had,  prior  to  the  war,  exported  bynr  the  greater 
amount. 

G<Mnmerdal  or  technical  olive  oU,  known  to  the  trade  as  Malaga  yellow  olive  ofl, 
is  the  basis  of  castile  soap,  and,  prior  to  the  war,  this  product  was  contrdUed  by  the 
merchants  of  Marseille,  France,  although  the  major  portion  originated  in  £^)ain; 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  northern  countries  of  Africa  funuflhed 
an  appreciable  amount.  Prior  to  1916  Oalilomia  produced  a  small  amount  of  tech- 
nical olive  oil  and  was  increasing  the  amount  rapidly,  but  the  abnonnal  piioes  ftd- 
lowing  the  war  diverted  this  oil  for  edible  or  other  purposes. 

When  France  entered  the  war,  she  lost  this  controlling  position,  while  Spain,  being 
unaffected,  took  her  place  and  the  following  condition  resulted: 

Being  absolutely  in  control  of  the  technicu  oliveoil  market^  Spain  used  her  posi- 
tion to  protect  and  encourage  the  soap  manu&ulurers  in  Spam  oy  placing  embar- 
goes on  the  olive  oil  and  permittiog  cutile  soap  to  be  exported  freely,  whioi  policy 
nas  practically  eliminated  Frendi  and  Italian  castile  soap  and  has  puced  the  Aoier- 
lean  manufacturer  in  a  position  where  he  was  forced  to  shut  down  or  <^[wrate  at  a  loss. 
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CtmU, — One  hundred  pounds  of  olive  oil,  together  with  10  pounds  of  sodium 
hydroxide  (commercial  caustic  soda),  will  produce  about  150  pounds  of  castUe  soap. 

100  pounds  (13)  gallons)  of  olive  oil,  at  $3.25  per  gallon $43.33 

10  pounds  of  caustic  sooa,  at  3}  cents  per  pound 35 

40  pounds  of  water 00 

1 50  pounds  of  castile  soap  will  cost 43. 68 

Or  approximately  $0.29  per  pound. 

Attached  you  find  a  copjr  of  a  quotation  on  Spanish  olive  oil  at  $3.25  per  gallon, 
.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  an  invoice  for  5,000  pounds  of  imported  Spanidii  castile  soap, 
United  States  Fharmacopona,  at  $0.22  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

UfiiDg  the  above  figures  as  a  basis,  it  will  cost  the  American  manufacturer  in  New 
York,  29  cents  per  nound  to  produce  castile  soap,  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
without  considering  labor,  overhead,  or  factory  expense,  while  the  imported  Spanish 
product  can  be  purchsed  at  22  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,,  and  this  price 
naturally  includes  a  manufacturer's  and  importer's  profit  and  the  present  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Analyzing  the  above  figures,  through  the  manipulation  of  the  olive-oil  market,  the 
American  manufacturer  is  forced  to  pay  $3.25  per  gallon  while  the  Spanish  manu- 
&cturer  purchases  his  olive  oil  at  about  $1.50  per  gallon.  Prior  to  1914  technical  olive 
oil  was  purchased  at  about  $0.75  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  edible  olive  oil 
was  worth  about  $1 .75  per  gallon.  For  the  past  three  years  the  market  on  the  technical 
and  edible  olive  oil  has  been  about  the  same  price,  snowing  clearly  the  manipulation 
of  the  oliv^oil  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  casule  soap  maker. 

Lobar, — Packing  castile  soap  in  the  usual  rough  manner,  labor  amounts  to  about 
15  per  cent  of  Uie  total  costs,  but  pacldng  the  soap  in  the  more  modem  mannor  in  in- 
dividual jM&ckages  the  labor  increases  5  per  cent  and  the  packages  another  5  per  cent. 

Sufaestums, — ^The  writer  believes  that  the  American  manuficturer  of  castile  soap 
should  be  protected  by  a  direct  duty  of  at  least  8  cents  per  pound,  believing  that  a 
protective  tariff  of  this  amount  will  prevent  European  source  from  controlling  both 
the  raw  material  and  finished  product  at  unreasonable  figures. 


H.  E.  &  J.  0.  Moore  Corporation, 

Chicago,  October  tS,  19t0. 

Gbntlbmen:  We  ars  in  receipt  of  an  offer  from  our  shipx>erB  for  olive  oU,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  castile  soap  in  lots  of  from  10  to  200  barrels  for  November  ship- 
ment from  Spain  at  $3.25  a  gallon  of  7}  pounds.  The  price  is  net  cash  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  si^t  draft  with  documents.  This  is  for  5  per  cent  commercial  olive  oil,  bright 
yellow  Malaga. 

As  you  know  there  is  a  semiembargo  for  oil  from  Spain  to  this  country.  However, 
here  are  some  small  lots  offered  and  if  you  should  be  able  to  accept  this  offer,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  cabl)B  for  confirmation. 

J.  O.  Moore,  Vice  Ptesidmt, 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  have  had  some  testimony  regarding  wages  in 
several  countries,  but  none  has  been  presented  yet  regarding  wages 
paid  in  Spain.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  wages  paid  in 
opsin? 

Mr.  McCcTLLOUGH.  I  have  not.  I  am  under  the  impression  they 
are  rather  high  over  there. 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  like  to  correct  my  figures.  The  figures  that 
I  eave  you  were  for  all  toilet  soaps  exported,  including  castile  soap. 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  so. 

Mr.  Green.  I  had  not  the  tariff  report  before  me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLXOUGH.  Yes;  that  is  a  toilet-soap  proposition. 

Mr.  Bagharach.  The  statement  shown  in  the  book  which  has  been 
prepared  for  the  committee  by  the  Tariff  Commission  is,  ''Imports 
nave  been  valued  at  less  than  $850,000."  And  that,  I  presume,  is 
for  the  year,  1919.     "About  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  is  castile 
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soap."  So  there  is  only  $25,000  of  castile  soap  brought  into  the 
country. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  this  soap  made  from  olive  oil  better  really  than  that 
made  from  any  other  kind  of  v^etable  oil? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Well,  the  tneory  of  the  art  of  soap  making,  and 
it  is  only  a  theory,  is  that  the  soda  does  the  cleansing  and  me  oil 
furnishes  the  lubncant.  In  other  words,  soap  of  any  kmd  breaks  up 
into  its  component  parts  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water.  Therefore  it 
is  simply  a  question,  to  my  mind,  whether  olive  oil  makes  a  better 
piece  of  soap  than  coconut  oil  or  vegetable  oil  or  animal  fat. 

Mr.  Green.  It  commands  a  higher  price  1 

Mr.  McCtTLLOUGH.  Yes;  tinquestionably. 

Mr.  Green.  Do  you  have  any  brief  that  you  wish  to  file  nowl 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  it  to  the  gentleman. 

BansF  OF  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

Castile  Boap,  which  is  made  from  low-grade  olive  oil  or  olive  foots,  and,  becauBe  of 
certain  features,  used  in  lieu  of  other  soaps  for  many  purposes,  should  be  conoid^ed 
to  a  notable  extent  a  raw  material,  finding  use  in  the  silk  and  other  textile  industries- 
In  the  manufacture  of  this  article  fuel  and  chemicals  represent,  more  perhajM  than 
labor,  the  chief  items  of  cost,  and  American  manufacturers  from  this  standpoint  are 
in  an  advantageous  position.  As  this  article  is  patronized  by  a  numerous  class  of  our 
population  of  limited  means,  who  prefer  it  to  other  soaps  through  traditional  use,  it 
should  be  maintained  within  easy  reach  of  same,  by  avoiding  increase  of  fiscal  taxa- 
tion, that  would  in  the  end  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  without  benefit  to  the 
American  manu&UTturer,  as  the  limited  raw  material  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  of  this  kind  would  not  enable  the  latter  to  increase  their  output. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  the  present  rate  of  10  per 
cent  on  castile  soap  remain  unchon^ed. 


Brief  of  Lockwood,  Brackett  <Sb  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  castile  soap  we  respectf ullv  submit  herein  a  brief, 
protesting  against  a  suggested  increase  in  import  duty  on  castile  soap  from  the  present 
rate  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Mature  reflection  and  keen  insight  should  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  reasons  behind  any  agitation  for  increase,  which  should  not  take  effea 
because: 

1.  The  American  manufacturer  is  amply  protected.  The  duty  in  effect  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  Underwood  bill  was  l\  cents  per  pound.  When  the  change  to  10  p^ 
cent  was  made  in  the  Underwood  bill  domestic  castile  soap  constantly  undersold 
imported  castile  soap. 

2.  American  ingenuity  intelligently  applied  to  voliune  production^  compared  to 
foreign  methods,  nas  more  than  offset  any  labor  considerations,  eliminating  this 
feature  entirely. 

3.  Imported  Spanish  castile  soap  as  an  article  of  manufacture  is  not  comparable  to 
domestic  castile  soaps  because  of  reasons  having  to  do  with  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions and  geographic  location  with  relation  to  raw  materials.  From  the  early  centuries 
castile  soap  aaa  oeen  a  natural  product  of  the  skilled  Castilian  workman,  produced  in 
the  Castilian  Kin«lom,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  direct  comparison  with 
the  domestic  artiae  does  not  exist,  as  the  two  products  are  fundamentally  different. 

4.  loaported  castile  soap  is  necessarily  sold  in  this  market  at  an  extremely  close 
net  pront  to-day,  due  to  competition  with  American-made  soaps. 

5.  Increases  such  as  were  suggested  at  your  hearing  on  January  7, 1921,  would  mean 
increased  duty  charges  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  the  prohibitive  charge  of  2  cents 
on  each  4-ounce  cake,  resulting  in  (a)  driving  American  importen  out  of  busineas; 
(6)  cutting  off  supplies  on  a  necessary  article  which  can  not  oe  successfully  imitated 
in  this  country  as  explained  above;  and  (c)  depriving  the  Government  of  present 
revenues,  thus  defeating  an  important  aim. 

6.  The  unprecedented  temporary  low  level  of  Spanish  forei^  exchange  amply 
explains  the  present  temporary  fair  level  of  prices.    Only  a  partial  return  to  normal 
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exchaiige  rates  will  enable  the  domeetic  manufacturer  to  produce  for  prices  muck 
lower  than  that  of  the  imported  article. 

7.  A  clearly  temporary  low  rate  of  exchange  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  increasing 
the  duty. 

8.  Imported  castile  soap  is  a  necessary  raw  material  commodity,  used  in  lar^e 
quantities  in  the  production  of  articles  in  America  wherein  much  American  laboor  is 
employed. 

9.  Such  increase  would  radically  advance  commodity  price  levels  when  the 
aniveraal  effort  is  to  depress  prices. 

10.  The  chief  uses  for  genuine  imported  castile  soap  are  among  mothers,  infants, 
hospitals.  The  large  mass  of  consumers  are  among  the  classes  who  are  striving  to  pro- 
cure necessities  at  lower  prices.  An  increased  duty  would  necessitate  advanc^  prices 
and  proportionate  suffering. 

11.  The  theory  of  remedying  domestic  manufacturing  weaknesses  by  fostering  an 
industry  with  an  unwarranted  protection  is  a  delusion.  An  increased  duty  as  a 
panacea  in  this  case  would  be  basicly  wrong. 

13.  The  two-page  advertisement  of  a  leading  domestic  soap  manufacturer^  dated 
January  1,  1921,  and  costing  some  $12,000  attached  hereto,  reading,  ''Every  mother 

will  find  in soaj)  the  natural  successor  of  the  genuine  old  imported  castile  soap, 

now  80  difficult  to  obtain,  '*  reveals  and  confirms  not  only  that  imported  castile  soap  is 
not  considered  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  American  soap  industry  to-day,  out 
clearly  indicates  the  desire  to  erect  an  unreasonable  baifier  on  general  principles  and 
for  generally  selfish  reasons.  The  aim  is  obviously  not  to  cultivate  nor  encourage  the 
domiastic  manufacture  of  castile  soap. 

13.  The  chief  aim  of  the  supporters  of  suggested  increases  is  to  eliminate  castile  soap 
from  the  field. 

14.  A  change  in  the  tariff  on  castile  soap  is  uncsJled  for. 

T.  R.  LocKwooD,  Treasurer. 


Lettbr  from  the  Spanish  Embassy. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington  J  February  i,  19tl. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  two  letters  received  by  this 
department  from  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  one  of  which  adverts  to  a  brief  auready 
transmitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Lockwood  Brackett  Co. 

(Signed)  Bainbridoe  Colby. 

Embassy  op  Spain, 
Washington,  Z>.  C,  January  17, 19il. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  indoee  copy  of  a  brief  addressed  by  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  &  Bracket  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, protesting  against  the  very  large  increase  in  the  duty  on  imported  castile  soap 
in  the  tuiff  bill  at  present  before  the  committee. 

As  castile  soap  is  an  important  product  of  Spain,  which  has  hitherto  met  with  a  favor- 
able reception  in  the  market  of  tne  United  States,  I  feel  justified  in  requesting  you  to 
interpose  your  good  offices  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  hope  that  the  proposed  increase  in  the  duty  on  this  article  may 
not  be  adopted. 

(Signed)  Juan  Kiano. 

[Translation.] 

Mr.  Sbchbtary:  By  order  of  my  Government,  1  have  the  honor  to  apply  to  your 
excellency  and  to  ask  that  you  will  Idndlv  use  your  ^ood  offices  in  the  proper  quarter 
in  order  that  it  Con^pess  should  raise  the  duty  on  castile  soap,  as  asked  by  soap  manu- 
facturers in  the  Umted  States,  the  increase  should  not  apply  to  the  genuine  artido 
made  in  Spain,  or  at  least  that  which  is  used  by  the  sanatoriums  and  hospitals  of  this 
country. 

I  shall  be  truly  thankful  to  your  excellence  if  you  will  recommend  my  request ^ 
to  which  1  hope  you  will  grant  me  support  it  deserves. 

(Signed)  Juan  Riano. 

Hon.  Norman  H.  Davis, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
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Mr.  Tbeadwat.  Mr.  CShainn&n,  I  am  requested  to  file  the  following 
brief  relative  to  paragraph  70,  Schedule  A : 

Supplemental  Brief  of  Lockwood  Brackbtt  Co.,  Boston,  Mab8. 

Supplementary  to  a  brief  dated  January  S,  1921,  we  file  this  additional  nuttter  nith 
direct  reference  to  statements  made  to  your  conmiittee  during  the  hearing  on  January 
7, 1921,  and  the  written  statement  submitted  at  that  time. 

1.  (a)  We  confirm  the  fauct  that  the  word  ''castile' '  has  been  applied  by  American 
manufacturers  to  soaps  not  complying  with  the  required  standard  as  to  raw  material 
constituents. 

(6) '  Castile  Soap,  **  in  th^  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  while  an  item  in  the  United  States  rnarmacopceia  does  not 
always  come,  witii  reference  to  violations,  within  the  scope  or  jurisoiction  of  that 
bureau  (when  classed  as  a  commodity). 

(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recognizing  the  jurisdiction  is  investigating 
the  matter  of  fintudulently  labeled  **  Castile  soaps.  '^ 

2.  The  figiures  on  importation  of  castile  soap  are  given  for  the  years  ending  June  90, 
1916,  only.    The  figures  on  imports  for  the  years  foOowing: 

1917 pounds..  2,428,993 

1918 .• do....  1,016,399 

1919 do....  1,492,221 

1920  (first  6  months) do....  1,413^632 

would  indicate  v^  marked  decrease  in  imports,  even  for  1919  and  1920. 

3.  Since  Spain  is  the  olive  oil  country  of  the  world,  it  is  most  naturally  consistent 
with  her  development  that  her  exports  of  castile  soap  nave  increased. 

4.  We  submit  that  the  increased  imports  of  Spamsn  castile  soap  are  due  to  no  othes 
factor  so  much  as  to  large  amounts  of  money  expended  by  American  houses  for  adver- 
tising, sales  forces,  etc.,  to  increase  sales  of  the  article  as  a  household  necessity  of 
merit. 

5.  (a)  The  embargo  by  Spain  against  export  of  olive  oil  was  made  clearly  to  re- 
strict exportation  of  an  essential  home  product  and  not  to  piptect  Spanish  soap  makers. 

(h)  On  the  release  for  export  by  permit  of  olive  oil  for  toreign  needs  Spain  imposed 
an  export  dutjr  on  castile  soap  precisely  as  she  imposed  such  a  duty  on  olive  oil. 

6.  (a)  The  figure  $3.25  per  gallon  submitted  as  to  the  cost  of  olive  oil,  dated  October 
28.  1920,  is  not  applicable  in  present  market  The  present  figure  is  more  lairly  12.25 
with  a  weak  tendency,  a  great  difference. 

(6)  Olive  oil  for  eoap  making  being  admitted  free  of  duty  the  domestic  cost  of 
production  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  well  under  the  present  market  quotations  of  26 
rents  to  30  cents  on  pure  imported  castile  soap  for  full-weight  delivered  poimds. 

(c)  Mention  of  the  import  duty  as  ^'1  cent  x)er  pound"  grossly  understates  the  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

7.  The  difficulties  attending  the  American  manufacturer  in  procuring  olive  oil 
for  soap  making  here  have  sJso  been  exx)erienced  by  soap  makers  in  Spain.  The 
high  prices  which  have  ruled  have  been  due  to  scarcity^  or  the  inexorable  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  All  commercial  forces  are  cooperating  abroad  as  well  as  here 
to  Drin^  about  lower  prices. 

8.  The  question  of  cost  and  sale  price  comparisons  between  domestic  and  Spanish 
manufacturers  are  easily  settled  in  the  course  of  trading  and  commerce.  American 
manufacturers  have  advantages  in  volume  production,  out  the  product  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  Kingdom  has  recognized  merit,  due  to  a  natural  skill  ana  inherent  intuitive 
ability  for  natural  reasons. 

9.  Since  January  8  large  numbers  of  pharmacists,  manufacturers,  druggists,  and 
merchants  throughout  the  country  have  requested  us  to  protest  against  any  increase 
on  the  grounds  that: 

(a)  Imported  castile  is  the  leading  soap  for  infants'  and  children's  use. 
(6)  Domestic  industry  is  sufficiently  protected. 

(c)  American  manufacturers  can  not  successfully  imitate  the  imported. 

(d)  Increase  would  result  in  undesired  advanced  prices. 

(e)  Imported  castile  is  a  necessity  to  all  classes,  not  a  luxury. 

(f)  Umversal  preference  is  for  imported  for  practical  reasons,  not  a  whim. 
(a)  Would  result  in  imdue  profit  to  domestic  eoap  makers. 

(h)  Such  action  would  unduly  tax  sanitation,  child  life,  and  hospital  necessities. 
This  data,  just  received,  when  correlated,  will  soon  be  supplied  to  you  as  an  exhibit. 
11.  (a)  From  the  nearest  estimates  procurable  imports  of  castile  soap  are  approxi* 
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maUAy  one^aith  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  hard  eoap  production  and  apptoximately 
1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  toilet  soap  pndttctian. 

(h)  While  imported  castile  soap  is  a  necessary,  article,  the  prepanderant  competition 
of  American  soaps  of  low^  cost  makes  an  increase  in  duty  an  unreasonable  and  pro- 
hibitive burden. 

T.  R.  LocKWOOD,  Treasurer, 

NITRITE  OF  SODA. 

[Parai^ph  67,] 

c.  V.  OriuLwr,  or  thx  amxbicak  nitb6qbn  p^odttcts  co., 

8XATTLB,   WASH. 

Mr.  Gbaff.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  divided  my  brief  into  four  parar 
graphs.  The  fiist  deals  with  a  brief  description  of  the  prooacta 
The  second  consists  of  a  reference  to  our  operations  in  tne  West. 
The  third  contains  some  remarks  as  to  the  proper  revision  of  th^ 
tariff  from  our  standpoint,  and  the  fourth  gives  our  specific  request. 
I  think  I  can  read  it  in  the  aDotted  time  [reading]: 

Giktlbmbn:  1.  The  American  Nitrogen  Products  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the 
reasons  stated  below,  respectfully  requests  a'  re^asion  upwards  of  the  existing  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  the  chemical  nitrite  of  soda,  or  sodium  nitrite.  At  the 
outset  we  wish  to  emphaaize  to  the  committee  the  distinction  hetween  nitrite  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  GsAFF.  I  have  here,  Dvlr.  Chairman^  a  small  sample  of  nitrite 
of  soda. 

Mr.  Green.  What  is  the  difference  between  nitrite  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  It  is  a  chemical  difference.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is 
the  nitrate  imported  from  Chile  and  has  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen 
oyer  and  above  the  nitrite.  It  ip  a  chemical  difference.  This  is  a 
high-grade  chemical,  whereas  the  nitrate  from  Chile  is  really  a 
fertilizer,  a  lower  grade  of  material. 

The  former— that  is,  the  nitrite  of  soda,  which  is  our  primary  and  pactically  only 
mannfactured  product — ^is  a  chemical  need  almost  eotifely  by  the  ayefltuffs  manu- 
facturers, a  smaller  portion  being  consumed  by  producers  of  prints,  inks,  rubber, 
and  textiles.  Nitrate  of  soda,  otherwise  knoWn  as  Chile  saltpeter,  is  the  well-known 
eoda  nitrate  imported  into  the  United  States  and,  prior  to  the  war.  into  practicany 
every  \vt^  coontrv  of  the  world  in  enormous  quantities  from  Chile.  This  com- 
modity is  absolutely  essential  to  a  nation  which  has  not  engaged  in  the  extraction 
of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  as  it  furnishes  the  only  known  source  for  the  manu- 
facture of  nitric  acid,  so  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  The  need  for 
it  is,  therefore,  vitamin  time  of  war  to  a  nation  which  has  not  developed  an  air  nitrate 
industry.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  almost  equally  needed  by  such  a  nation  as  a  fer- 
tilixer  and  its  use  as  such  has  heretofore  oversnadowed  any  other  material  for  this 
purpoee.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  committee  an  idea  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
Chilean  nitrate  industry,  we  record  the  fact  that  a  total  of  2,787,000  metric  tons 
nitrate  of  soda,  valued  at  nearly  $860,600,000  on  the  world's  markets,  was  exported 
from  Chile  in  1917;  1,500,600  of  this  came  to  the  United  States,  on  which  we  paid 
the  Chilean  Government  an  export  tax  of  about  $18,750,000.  This  material  enters 
the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  on  account  of  its  jp-eat  importance  to  this  country, 
until  the  methods  for  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  have  oeen  further  developed 
and  air  nitrate  plants  have  been  established  or  expanded  to  a  large  scale,  such  as 
now  abeady  accomplic^ed  in  Germany,  Norway,  and  other  Eiuopean  countries,  no 
duty  is  necessary  ox  demanded. 

•    Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  What  is  the  Chilean  nitrate  worth  to-day? 

Mr.  Gkait<  To-day  it  is  worth  about  $60  per  shott  ton,  or  8 
cents  per  pound. 
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Mr.  IiONGWOBTH.  What  was  ihe  hi^est  priee  it  reached  I 

Mr.  Graff.  About  5  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Olppield.  How  much  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Graff.  $100  per  short  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  what  was  the  average  prewar  price  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  About  $50  per  ton,  or  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  So  that  to  darjr  it  is  ai)Out  down  to  the  prewar 
price? 

Mr.  Graff.  It  has  gone  very  nearly  down  to  the  prewar  price ; 
within  20  or  25  per  cent,  I  would  say.  I.  come  to  that  right  here, 
Mr.Longworth,inmybrief. 

The  prewar  United  States  sales  price,  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts^  on  Chilean 
nitrate,  nvas  about  2}  cents  per  pound  and  war  price  about  5  cents.  As  difttineuished 
Irom  Chilean  nitrate  our  product,  nitrite  of  soda,  oommanded  a  nrewar  United  States 
sales  price,  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  .coast,  of  about  6  cents  per  pcmna,  and  .the  war  price 
ranged  from  15  to  60  cents.  No  lair  present  market  value  exists,  on  account  of  uqux- 
dation.  The  prewar  annual  consumption  in  this  cotmtry  was  about  2,500  short  tons, 
practically  all  of  which  was  imi)ortea,  and  the  present  rate  of  consumption  is  periiapa 
5,000  tons,  of  coiurse  not  at  this  moment^'^n  acooiint  U  die  (emporarv  stagnation 
This  great  increase  in  tonnage  and  phenomenal  rise  in  prioe  was  causea  by  Uie  fact 
that,  prior  to  the  war,  nitrite  of  soda  was  secured  almost  exclusively  by  importation 
from  the  large  air  nitrate  works  in  Norway  and  German^^,  where  it  wi|s,  and  still  is, 
made  very  cheaply  from  atmospheric  nitrpgen.^  When  importation  of  dyestuffsinto 
this  country  was  cut  off  by  the  war,  imports  of  nitrite  of  soda  also  ceased,  and  our  dye 
manufacturers  found  themselves  without  adequate  supply.  As  this  product  is  basic 
to  a  verv  laige  and  important  class  of  colors,  namely,  wnatis  known  as  the  azo  group, 
the  result  was  indeed  serious.  In  other  words,  the  aveetufTs  manufacturers,  through 
being  confronted  with  this  unusal  situation,  were  snarply  bronght  to  realize  that 
their  industry  was  not  a  safe  and  self-contained  American  industry  without  Ameri- 
can production  of  nitrite  of  soda  on  a  scale  suffiicient  to  at  least  approx  imately  take 
care  of  domestic  dyestufis  manufacture.  This  corporation  claims  dwt  it  has  very 
materially  aided  in  alleviationg  this  difficult  situation^ 

Mr.  Green.  Are  you  manufacturing  from  nitrate  taken  from  the 
air? 
Mr.  Graff.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Green.  What  process  do  you  use  t 
Mr.  Graff.  I  will  come  to  that  just  now. 

2.  The  American  Nitrogen  Products  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  ol  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  development  of  an  American  air  nitrate  industry,  began  the 
erection  ofa  plant  at  La  Grande,  Wash.,  in  1917,  utilizing  the  electric  arc  process  for 
which  hydroelectric  energy  is  employed.  This  plant  was  designed  ana  installed 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitrite  of  soda  and  be^gan  producing  in  the  same  year.  The 
enormous  expansion  of  the  dyestuffs  industry  in  America  aurlBg  the  war  and  conse- 
quent glowing  demand  for  nitrite  of  soda,  coupled  with  the  great  and  oonlinued 
scarcity  of  supply  caused  by  the  above-referred-to  situation,  necessitated  further 
expansion  in  1918,  but  because  of  limitations  as  to  supnly  of  electric  {K>wBr  we  were 
compelled  to  bmld  this  additional  factory  at  or  near  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  the.  only  location  where  power  was  then  available  at  the  required  low  rate. 
Both  of  these  plants  produce  nitrite  of  soda  exclusively  and  all  of  the  ponoduction 
from  both  plants  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  None  of  our  product  is  used  in 
Canada  ana  none  is  num^ufactured  there  except  our  own  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 
During  the  latter  part,  of  the  war  we  fumisned  the  major  portion  of  the  American 
demand  for  the.  product,  but  are. now  seriously  threatened  by  foreign  competition 
and  dumping,  as  referred  to  later.  The  quality  of  our  product  is  unsuqwssed,  average 
ing  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  in  every  way  over  the  imported 
article  by  the  dye  manuiacturers.  Our  enterprise  has  been  initiated  and  developed 
to  its  present  state  on  the  theory  that  an  electric  arc  nitrate  plant  can  be  maoe  a 
commercial  success  in  this  country  where  suf^iently  cheap  poWefc  is  available.  In 
other  parts  ol  the  country,  or  of  the  world,  other  pmceaseQ  may,  and  probably  are, 
better  adapted  and  more  economic.  Our  confidence  in  the  process  ib^  of  course, 
based  upon  our  own  investigation  and  knowledge,  but  we  support  our  belief  in  the 
arc  metnod  by  reference  to  the  final  report  of  the  nitrogen  poxiucts  eomildttee  of 
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Great  Britain,  where,  alter  full  investigation  of  known  air  nitrogen  proceaees,  it  is 
concluded — 

'*That  at  a  really  favocat>le  water-power  site,  nitric  and  nitrate  nitrogen  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  by  the  arc  process  than  by  any  other  method.*'. 

f^cli  also  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  our  own  Government  throuj^  its  air 
nitrite  diviaon,  as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  and  the  report 
thereon  in  1916.  The  primary  requisite  for  the  process  is,  therefore,  cheap  hydro- 
electric  powef ,  of  which  then}  is  an  afouhdanoe  in  the  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States 
of  this  country.  The  air  nitrate  industry,  built  up  on  cheap  electric  power,  can  b^ 
expanded  to  enormous  proportions  in  this  country  and  become  a  valuable  asset  in 
time  of  war  or  peace.  It  is  thi^  company's  hope  and  purpose  to  expand  and  manu- 
lactuiB  other  uaefnl  and  emential  nitrogen  produeta  in  the  future.  To  date  we  have 
invested  something  over  three^uartera  of  a  million  doUars.  To  Ihe  beet  of  oar  Imowl- 
edge  we  have  eetabliflhed  and  are  commerdallv  operating  the  only  electric  arc  air 
nitrate  plant  on  American  soil.  We  have  done  uiis  thing  entirely  through  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  and  through  enormous  expenditure  of  effort  and  research  and 
in  the  face  of  grsat  difficulties,  and  we  have  never  asked  or  received  any  financial  or 
other  assieCance  from  the  Government.  Every  laige  civilized  nation  now  recognizes 
the  neceesity  for  and  the  importance  of  the  air  nitio^n  industfy,  enabling  absolute 
independence  of  Chile  or  anv  other  foreign  country  m  time  of  either  peace  or  war. 
EnormouB  strides  along  these  lines  have  been  made  by  many  countries  during  the  war, 
particularly  Germany .  The  Unifeed  States  is  U^rginff  somewhat  behind  as  to  actual  pro- 
duction results,  although  efforts  hawe  been  mtde  and  vast  oums  of  Government  moneys 
expended.  We,  therefore,  feel,  and  believe  that  the  great  American  public  would 
feel,  that  any  reasonable  governmental  protection  or  encouragement  which  can  be 
extended  private  initiative  and  undertakings  of  this  nature  should  be  gladly  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  duty  are  you  suggjesting  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  We  have  figured  difTerently  from  the  majority  of 
people  here  in  J^gajd  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  is  the  difference.  How  much  duty  do  you 
ask  for? 

Mr.  Graff.  We  are  asking  for  6  cents^  but  in  arriving  at  that 
we  have  compared  the  costs  on  the  normal  basis,  costs  over  there 
with  our  costs  as  they  are  to-day,  leveled  down  to  a  normal  basi*»\ 
and  then  we  shall  expect  that  tm  l^slation  shall  take  care  of  the 
exchange  question. 

Mr.  OoLLiER.  You  don't  make  fertilizers? 

Mr,  Graff.  Oh,  yes.     We  can,  but  not  as  yet;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CouLiER.  We  had  some  question  the  other  day  where  a  plan  I 
costing  $100,000,000  down  here  had  been  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Graff.  Entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  exchange,  as 
above  suggested,  that  is,  a  blanket  arrangement  whereby  the  ex- 
change is  taken  care  of  in  granting  the  other  relief,  we  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  for  the  different  figures  put  on  these  different  items -^ — ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  would  Tike  to  know  how  much  you  think 
you  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Graff.  That  was  what  I  was  eoming  to>  We  respectfullv 
request  a  specific  import  duty  on  nitrite  of  soda  of  5  cents  per  pound. 
In  order  that  our  Canadian  plant  may  not  be  killed-- — - 

Mr.  Rainry.  Do  you  want  a  tariff  on  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  ThjN«  is  no  tariff  against  us  in  Canada  now. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  want  your  own  plant  excepted  from  the  tariff, 
80  that  you  can  manufacture  abroad.  You  want  to  bring  it  in  here 
without  duty,  so  that  everybody  else  who  manufactures  abroad  will 
have  to  pay  duty  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  It  will  be  entirely  A  benefit  to  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  I  know  it  will  be  a  benefit,  perhaps,  if  they  all  came 
in  free,  but  how  is,  it  to  be  a  benefit  for  yourself  to  come  in  free  and 
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everybody  else  not  free?  It  is  a  benefit  to  yon  personally,  but  to 
nobody  else. 

Mr.  Graff.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  dyestuffs  people. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  it  not  just  as  great  a  necessity  for  someoody  else 
to  manuf actuj*e  nitrite  and  bring  it  in  free  as  for  you  to  bripg  it  in 
free? 

Mr.  Graff.  They  are  manufacturing  it  abroad  now,  but  that  is 
working  hardship  upon  the  dyestuffs  industry. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  not  you  work  the  same  nardship  if  you  brought 
it  in  free }    That  is,  you  want  everybody  else  taxed  exc^t  yourself  1 

Mr.  Graff.  No,  sir.    That  is  not  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  manufactures  nitrite  that 
you  do  not  want  taxed  except  yourself? 

Mr.  Graff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  want  everybody  else  taxed  except  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Grai-t?.  N<^.     That  is  not  the  idea  at  all. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  want  vour  Canadian  product  taxed !  Do 
you  want  a  tariff  against  your  Canadian  operations  ? 

Mr.  Graff.  We  want  some  arrangement,  if  possible,  whereby  the 
product  of  this  plant  can  come  into  this  country  free. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  want  to  come  in  free  yourself,  but  you  want 
everybody  else  taxed. 

(sir.  Graff  concluded  his  brief  as  follows:) 

3.  As  to  costs  and  the  necessity  for  tariff  j>rotectiim.  Although  we  expect  when 
grown  to  larger  size  to  produce  on  a  competitive  basis  with  Germany  and  Norway, 
tfaiB  has  been  impossible  during  the  early  stages  of  our  enterprise,  and  it  will  prove 
impossible  of  performance  for  some  time  to  come,  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of 
expansion,  and  the  correcUoti  of  present  abaormal  world  oondltionv.  On  account 
of  relatively  small  plants  and  production  output,  our  costs  are  necessarily  high  aa 
compared  with  cosrts  in  Germany  and  Norway  where  plants  and  processes  are  operated 
on  an  enormous  and  efficient  scale.  Norway  is  operating  one  air  nitrate  plant  where 
tm  hig^  as  350,000  electrical  hoisepowtt  is  wed  at  accost  one-hall  of  that  wfaicli  we  at 
present  command,  and  power,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  our  laigest  cost  item.  Their 
ocean  freight  to  our  shores,  as  compared  with  our  all«ml  hau)  Mcnm  the  country,  is 
less  than  one-half.  Labor  in  Norway  and  Germany,  is  out  a  fraction  of  ours.  With 
them,  also,  nitrate  of  soda  is  in  reality  a  by-product,  wnereas  with  us  it  is  a  main  product. 

In  additkm,  largo  surplus  stodcBenst  over  thcto  as  an  outgrowth  of  war  activities 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  abnormally  unbaiaaced  iorej«ii  oadliaiigaisitiiatioB  Btiil 
further  mitisates  in  their  behalf  as  a^nst  American  producexB.  Tho  guoetion  as  to 
a  tariff  which  will  ^ve  the  proper  weight  to  all  the  factors  affecting  the  iisue  is  a  very 
complex  one,  particularly  so  by  reason  of  the  excliange  which  is  of  course  differont 
for  Uie  various  cowitnes.  In  other  words,  as  compiled  with  staadaid  vahies  tba 
present  value  ol  the'Gecraaa  mark  isoaly  oneFseventeloBth,  whiletha  Nonregiatt  krone 
18  worth  nearly  one-half  of  normal.  Evidently,  a  specific  or  ad  valorem  duty  which 
tuily  adjusts  the  deflated  value  of  a  certain  country^s  currency  may,  and  probably 
will,  affect  another  country  inequitably.  For  instance,  under  present  conditional 
and  from  theatandpoint  of  exchuigo  pumy^  it  will  oertaiAly  be  necmaij  to  Oract  a 
higher  tariff  wall  against  Germany  than  Norway,  and  ^nator  protectioii  is  aoosssary 
against  both  of  these  countries  thiui  against  Great  Britain.  Also,  the  relative  position 
of  the  countnss  in  this  respect  will  not  remain  constant  in  the  future,  but  will  fluctuate 
over  a  long  period  of  years  subject  to  gradually  changing  world  conditions  whitdi  will 
ultimately  compel  a  return  to  the  normal*  This  very  exchange  situation  is  ol  the 
gravest  danger,  aad  must  bo  effectively  and  adequately  mot  by  the  Go^Qetnment  in 
some  manner.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  indi>iduals  appearing  beloro  this 
committee,'  who  are  presumably  more  or  less  directly  interested  and  perhaps  claim  no 
oxpert  knowledge  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  exchange  or  general  foreim  situation,  shall 
compute  and  recommend  s|>ecific  or  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  atmitttdinoas  tahff 
items  which  will  equitably  include  proiler  aUowaaces  ta  cover  this  cosiplex  ptopo- 
sition.  May  we  be  permitted  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  blanket  or  general  clause  be 
written  into  the  proposed  bill  whicn  shaH  provide  the  necessary  remedy  in  the  nature 
of  an  additional  duty  ot  tax,  separate  and  apart  from  the  legalar  speciflc  or  ad  valorem 
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dutyy  mnd.  00  i^MdocI  as  |o  MlsqtMlaiy  «iid  equitably  equalize  the  ftactaalmg  f^ondi- 
tioQB  of  .exchanee  for,aU  foraigii  eotmtrieB.  May  we  also  be  pardened  the  warning 
that  in  the  oaae  of  a  general  upward  revuicm  of  the  American  tari£f  a  very  serioue  danger 
of  even  greater  impectattons*  or  dumping,  of  forei^  materials  than  is  now  taking  place 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such  legblation,  will  arise.  Mav  we  suggest  the  grave 
necessity  for  adequate  protection  a^iinst  thja  threatened  deluge,  possibly  through 
making  the  proposed  tan£f  act  retroactive.  We  also  heartily  recommend  the  princi^e 
of  baeiag  ad  Tafeosm  duties,.wfaere  such  are  to  be  employed,  on  the  fidr  Amencan  mar- 
ket sales  value  at  the  point  ol  importation. 

4.  Entirely  apart  ttom  the  question  of  earofaanip,  which  we  are  confidently  hoping 
will  be  satifllactofUy  met  by  the  Government,  in  some  general  manner  as  above 
raggeeted,  we  respectfully  request  a  specific  import  duty  on  nitrite  of  soda  of  5 
cents  per  pound.  In  order  that  our  Canadian  plant  nuiy  not  bie  killed  by  this  general 
tsriff,  through  beiog  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  £uiopeaa  producers,  thus  crip^ 
pUng  us  to  the  possible  extent  of  being  compelled  to  dose  both  oi  our  factories,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  Canadian  import  duty  now  exists  on  nitrite  of  soda^  Ihat  none 
10  at  present  produced  in  Canada  except  our  own,  which  is  all  brought  into  the  United 
States,  thus  benefiting  this  country  only,  we  further  ask  that  nitrite  of  soda  actually 
manu&ctured  in  Canada  be  allowed  free  entry  into  the  United  States  so  long  as  free 
entry  into  Canada  prevails  as  regards  this  commodity.  In  arriving  at  the  above  sug- 
gested specific  duty,  we  have  leveled  and  adjusted  our  present  costs,  f.  o.  b.  can,  deliv- 
ered Atlantic  seaboard,  to.  what  they  would  have  been  under  prewar  conditions, 
adding  a  reasonable  margin  el  profit  abd  comparing  the  total  i^ith  the  actual  prewar 
selling  price  at  the  same  locatiMi  and  under  the  same  conditions.  In  other  words,  we 
have  assumed  that  the  costs  of  producing  and  doing  business  have  increased  more  or 
leas  equally  h^e  and  abroad.  The  inequality  in  exchange  due  to  the  deflating  of 
currency  in  Europeui  countries  caused  by  their  enormous  financial  burdens  resulting 
from  the  war,  and  the  cobsequent  low  purchasing  power  of  their  moneys,  and  impaired 
credit,  will  be  in  addition  to  the  above  proposedauty  as  we  are  expecting  the  Govern- 
ment to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for  this  prol^m.  We  consider  our  request  as  here 
set  forth  fair  and  equitable.  We  believe  it  i^ill  meet  with,  and  have  the  support  of,  the 
actual  users  and  buyers  of  nitrite  of  soda,  namely,  the  American  dyestuns  manufac- 
turers, who  appreciate  the  necessity  for  this  protection.  We  consider  such  protection 
vitally  necessary  becatiite  of  the  ract  that  our  business  in  this  product  furnishes  the 
very  Hfe  blood  of  our  existence  during  these  early  stages  of  our  career.  In  further 
mxpport  of  our  contention  that  foreign  producers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  benefit  from 
the  present  abnormal  condftions  we  desire  to  read  to  the  committee  the  following 
circular  letter,  attached  hereto,  recently  issued  to  users  of  nitrite  of  soda  in  this  country 
by  agents  of  the  powerful  Badische  Aniline  and  Soda  Fabrik  of  Germany,  wherein 
^ey  solicit  present  and  future  businesB  at  actual  prewar  prices  with  suggestions  as  to 
flha^ng  even  these.  That  is,  the  Germans  are  offering  to  aell  right  now  at  a  heavy 
margin  below  our  actual  costs.  This  letter  speaks  louder  than  any  words  we  can  utter 
or  any  picture  we  can  draw.  As  an  American  corporotion,  and  in  behalf  of  an  essential 
and  vital  Amiencan  infant  industry,  we  appeal  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  adequate  protection .  If  such  protection  is  not  extended , 
this  company  will' probably  be  forced  to  suspend  operations,  involving  the  private 
loee  of  our  investment  and  the  loss  to  the  country  of  this  important  industry. 

C.  F.  Graff,  President  and  General  Manager, 


Additional  Brisf  of  Ambrican  NrraooEN  Products  Co. 

1.  We  respectfully  request  permission  to  insert  in  the  record  under  the  tariff  hear- 
ings pertaining  to  nitrite  of  soda  this  letter  and  the  attached  clipping  from  the  January 
l^h  inue  of  a  chemical  journal  entitled  ''  Dnu:a  and  Chemical  Markets,"  published  at 
New  York  City,  entitled  "Germany's  First  Gun."  The  statement  contained  in  this 
report  is  self-explanatory  and  constitutes  additional  proof  in  support  of  our  claim  as  to 
tbe  urgent  necessity  for  adequate  protection  in  behalf  of  nitrite  of  soda. 

2.  IMerence  is  also  made  to  paragrapfi  No.  4  of  our  brief  pertaining  to  nitrite^  of 
Boda  presented  at  the  committee  hearing  on  January  7,  where  we  rec^uest  a  specific 
duty  of  h  cents  per  pound,  irrespective, of  the  foreign  exchange  question,  as  we  hope 
tills*  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by  a  general  or  additional  tax.  We  wish  to  state 
iy  ere,  however,  that  In  case  no  such  addltioual  tax  is  to  be  provided,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  at  least  have  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
lMU?ed  upon  fair  average  sales  price  of  the  product  in  the  Amencan  market,  or  the 
equivalent  of  this  combination  in  one  specific  duty  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  potmd. 
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Sudi  a  rote  it  neceotary  to  mted  a^daBt-Geniaiiy,  ^idh*  can  dump  9Vtf  hen  in 
huge  quantities,  as  indicated  oy  eKpptng  abore  refcmd  to,  and  eel!  at  almoBt  any  price. 

O.  F.G«AFF, 

Pfuidtnt  and  Oehtrcd  Manager. 

LETTBR  OF  C.   B.   PBTEBS  CO.  (IMO.),  NEW  YORK  CITT, 

Gentlbiubn:  Am  previously  advised  you;  we  have  for  distfibutioa  in  thas  ooontry, 
through  American  fiscal  agents,  that  portinn  of  idtiite  of  soda  as  produced  by  the 
Badische  Aidline  A  Soda  Fabiik  of  Qermany,  thnmgh  their  atmespheric  nitrogen 
development,  which  has  been  allotted  for  consumption  in  tiie  United  States. 

Naturally  because  of  the  existing  business  depreadon  there  is  very  little  aefivitf , 
with  the  result  that  prices  have  been  veduced  eonridembly;  imfae^  'for  spot  naterisl 
we  can  offer,  subject  to  change,  ton  lots  as  low  as  6  cents  per  pound,  ex  warehouse  at 
New  York,  and  for  larger  quantities  it  mi{[ht  be^Nxsible  to  ahade  this  fime  with  a 
firm  bid  in  hand,  althoush  the  f  eding  here  u  very  strong  that  the  bottom  of  the  market 
has  been  reached .  We  have  on  hand  at  the  preaent  time  in  New  Yeric  approxiniately 
50  tons^  and  no  further  shipments  will  come  into  this  country  until  orders  are  placed 
for  shipment  fiom  abroad. 

We  nave  instructions  from  Germany  to  find  out  the  prospects  of  nitrite  of  soda 
consumption  in  the  United  States  over  the  year  1921,  and  for  tnis  reason  we  woe  taking 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  ask  if  you  will  kindlv  let  us  have  your  opinion  in 
this  re^^anl.  If  the  mariiret  has  actually  reached  ite  lowest  level,  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  consider  requirement  contracts  for  the  oomififf  year,  and  any  suggestions 
that  buyers  have  we  shall  be  happy  to  cable  abroad.  Tne  quality  of  our  material 
is  as  good  as  that  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward 
samples  upon  request. 

0.  B.  Pbtbkb,  iV-sttddU. 

(Drug  and  ebsmloal  maikets,  January  12/  19tl.] 
•    obrmany's  nnar  oun. 

Ammunition  for  Germany's  first  battle  for  the  reconquest  ot  American  chemical 
markets  has  already  arrived.  Without  warning  the  Badisohe  Anilin-und  Soda-Fabrik 
ships  its  agents,  Kuttroff,  Pickhardt  &  Co.,  enough  aodium  nitrite  to  «u]^Iy  this 
country  amply  for  the  next  15  or  18  months.  The  shipment  consisted  of  4,611  casks 
containing  something  over  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  ol  nitrate. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  matgial  rather  appaUa  these 
American  agents,  and^  in  order  to  reduce  the  ''selling  resistance"'  as  far  as  poosiUe, 
the  have  appointed  C.  B.  Peters  Co.,  as  their  agents.  Then  comes  the  widely  circu- 
lated  Peters  letter  offering  nitrite  of  German  origin  of  which  *'We  have  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  in  New  York  approximately  50  tons,  and  no  further  shipmenta  will  come 
into  this  country  until  orders  are  plaoed  for  shipment  from  abroad . ' '  Apparently  the 
50  tons  is  an  abbreviation  for  1,300  tons,  but  otherwise  the  statement  seems  untactluliy 
correct.  No  more  shipments  need  be  made  from  abroad  until  a  tremendous  volume 
of  orders  has  been  lxK>ked.    Certainl y  it  would  be  useless  to  aigue  th»  question  of  price. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  what  the  Germans  will  do  if  we  do  not  protect  our  industries 
that  we  have  ^nerally  become  more  or  less  apathetic  on  the  subject.  Here  is  a  con- 
crete definite  instance  of  what  has  abroad y  happened  while  protection  was  rdaxed. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  tactics  on  many  other  items  of  even 
more  importance  than  nitrite,  if  some  protective  measure  ia  not  passed  to  be  effective 
immediately  on  the  signinr  of  official  peace. 

It  takes  only  a  day  to  clear  a  vessel  into  port  with  enough  material  to  put  several 
American  industries  out  of  business  for  a  number  (A  years. 


Brief  of  Hak.shaw,  FrLiER  &  Goodwin  To.,  CtBVKi^AND,  Ohio. 

We  arc  manufftctiirers  of  sodium  nitrite.  Our  factor)'  is  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Our  raw  material  U  sodium  uitrate.  Sodium  nitrate  is  now  on  the  free  list  under 
paragraph  605.  If  sodium  nitrate  should  be  taken  from  the  ftee  list  and  a  duty  im- 
]x>8ed,  tlicn  we  desire  a  cnmj)ensatini?  increase  in  duty  on  sodium  nitrite.  We  be^an 
the  production  of  sodium  nitrite  in  1015.  but  beca^i/e  of  necessary  experimentation 
our  pmdtiction  was  comparatively  small  during  the  years  1915  and  l016.     During 
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1917,  1918,  and  1919  we  pnxUiced  t^  jiitfteiiai  \n  consulerable  quantities,  but  at 
present  our  factory  is  cloeed,  as  we  can  not  compete  with  prices  now  being  made  in 
the  United  States  by  maniiiactureni  located  ia  loiei^n  countries. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  continue  the  buamess  of  manufacturing  nitrite  of 
■odiiun  and  believe  we  could  do  ao  succesaf  ul^  U  the  duty  is  increased  from  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  as  ft  ia  now  under  paragraph  67,  to  2  cents  per  pound ,  and  we  respect- 
fully aek  that  this  increase  be  marie.    '  -  *  ' 

W.  A.  HAaeHAw,  PrtMtni. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH. 

[Paragraphs  64  and  67.] 
Bkisf  or  TBB  Hkkry  Bowaq  MAMUFAcrtiRiNO  Co.,  PHiuiDXLrHiA,  Pa. 

Sir:  We  are  manufacturere  of  yellow  prnasiate  of  potash,  co^^ered  by  paragraph  M 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  and'  yellow  pnissiate  of  soda,  covered  by  pan^raph  67  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1913.  Duties  on  those  articles  were  reduced  from  4  cents  and  2  cents  to 
li  cente  and  }  cent  per  pomui,  respectively,  owing  to  incorrect  information  ffiven  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  one  Uerstein,  who  was  employed  as  a  (£emicid 
expert  by  l^e  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  during  the  framing  of  the  so-called  Simmooa- 
Underwood  tariff  bill. 

Paragraph  64 :  We  would  ask  for  a  dvtv  of  4  cents  per  j^und  on  ydlow  pruasiatie  of 
potash,  pfmided  th^pe  is  no  chai^  made  in  the  duties  assessed  on  the  articles  from 
vhich  yellow  pnissiate  of  potash  is  inanufactiued,  a$  follows: 

Carbonate  of  potash,  free  (par.  580). 

Muziate  of  potash,  free  (par,  580). 

Spent  oxide  of  iron  and  cyanogen  sludge,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  38^). 

Lime^  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  73). 

Para^^apn  67:  Yellow  prusfiaU  of  ttoda.—Thia  duty  was  also  cut  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  yellow  pmssiate  of  soda  could  be  made  from  the  old  so-called  "animal 
matter  process.'*  Yellow  pruasdate  of  soda  has  always  been  made  from  waste  from  the 
manufacture  of  gas  works.  We  would  ask  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  given 
yeUow  pniosiate  of  soda,  provided  there  is  no  change  in  the  duties  levied  on  the 
articles  which  are  used  in  its  manufacture^  as  follows: 

Soda  ash,  free  (par.  605). 

Spent  oxide  of  vton  and  cyanogen  sliklge,  10  per  oeat  ad  valorem  (par.  385)« 

Lune,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  73). 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  able  to  rave  any  defini^  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  these  articles  when  manufactured  abroad. 

William  H.  Bower,  Prcntfent. 

TBLLOW  PEtrsSIATB  OF  SODA. 

Reference:  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  1920,  pages  123  and  128. 

Present  duty:  Three-fourths  cent  a  pound. 

Chief  competing  countries:  England,  Oermany.  and  France. 

United  States  ]ModUctiou:  1914,  4,000,000  pounds  (about);  191K,  9^050,000  pounds; 
value,  12,690,110. 

United  SUtes  imports:  1914,  2,295,000  pounds;  value,  $171,800;  1918,  none. 

United  States  comsumption:  About  10,000,000  pound:*. 

New  dutv  rate  should  ne  2  cents  a  pound. 

For  the  following  reasoila:  Before  the  war  it  was  not  poseible,  even  with  a  ^-cent 
duty,  to  establish  pnissiate  recovery  in  the  by-product  coke-oven  industry  of  this 
country.  There  is  now  (sufficient  manufacturing  capacity  to  supply  all  the  country*8 
needs,  but  protection  is  necessary  to  prevent  foreign  competition  from  destroying 
the  industry. 

Uses:  Blue  pigments,  calico  printing  and  dyeinip,  <'aRe  hardening  of  iron,  manu* 
bcture  of  farncyaoide. 
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TALC  AND  SOAPSTONB.  ■ 

[Fimigrapb  99.] 
MICHASL  BOTLS,  PBXSIDXirr  tNTSBKATIONAX*  PULP  CO., 

NSW  TOBX  ciry. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Inter- 
national Pulp  Co.  of  New  York  -C^ty  and  .Gouv^neur,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  i .  I  also  represent  the  talc  and  soap  stone  producer  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  about  30  of  the  producers  of  talc  and  soapstone  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  amount  invested  in  the 
mills  and  mines  is  about  S8,000,00Q. 

The  business  is  located  very  largely  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
New  England  States,  the  Southern  States,  and  in  California.  About 
dne-half  of  the  investment  and  I  think  more  than  one-half  of  tho 
output  is  in  tho  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  New  England  States, 
of  which  latter,  Vermont  stands  first. 

•  The  tariff  bill  passed  in  1913,  from  our  experience  as  manufacturers 
and  sellers  in  tne  American  market  and  in  foreign  tnarkets,  has 
worked  verv  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  importers  and  the 
foreign  producer.  It  has  not  worked,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Oovemment  in  the  wajr  of  bringing  inc^reased  revenue  or 
the  revenue  that  was  expected,  while  it  has  not  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  the  protection  or  the  position  that  he  had  a  ri^ht 
to  expect  at  that  time  and  which  it  was  expected  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed 
from  a  specific,  such  as  existed  under  the  tariff  in  1909,  I  thinks 
and  made  upon  an  ad  valoreijn  basis  in  1913.  The  unfair  competi- 
tion,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  that  has  come  from  that  change  has  been 
this:  We  have  been  compelled  to  meet  a  competition  that  was  based 
on  what  we  call,  if  not  absolutely  incorrect  costs,  costs  that  were 
unfair  to  the  American  producer.  We  desire  a  reclassification  and 
a  revision  of  the  Underwood  law,  which  calb  for  a  rate  of  15  per 
cent,  and  that  applies  upon  the  crude,  upon  the  finished,  and  tho 
manufactured  cut  and  sawed  talc  and  soapstone  imported  into  this 
country.  We  desire  that  the  new  rate— ^whon  such  shall  be  put  in 
force,  and  we  feel  it  should  be — should  be  dearly  upon  a  specific 
basis.  We  should  go  back  to  the  tariff  rate  of  1909  with  such  ohanec^ 
and  such  amplifications  in  the  way  of  classification  that  will  he  fair 
to  us  and  fair  to  the  Government. 

As  an  illustration  of  that  I  may  tell  you  tliat  for  many  yeats  talc 
produced  in  the  Pyrenean  district,  very  near  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
exported  by  France  to  this  country,  came  in  hero  at  prices  ranging — 
I  mean  now  the  declared  values— from  about  $4.32  to  $5.82.  ihero 
waa  no  market  for  this  material  in  the  P^renean  Mountains,  so  the 
bare  cost  of  that  material  was  taken  as  it  existed  there  in  the  mountain 
districts,  without  any  regard  to  freight  charges  to  the  port  of  export, 
say,  for  example,  Bordeaux,  or  to  the  port  of  destination,  New  i  ork. 
That  material  sold  in  our  markets  at  prices  ranging  from  120  to  $30 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  $40  per  ton. 

Mr.  Treadway.   icm  say  the  price  was  $4.50  per  ton ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $4.32  per  ton. 


Mr.  Tr£ai>wat.  Thiit  in  abput  <4.50. 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  S4.50.    I  have  the  exact  figures  for  that,  which 
I  caa  give  you. 
Mr.  Greek.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Th«t  was  in  tJde  yeaca  1916,  1917,  and  also  the  year 
1912.  That  condition  was  such  a  flagrant  abuse  that  attention  was 
called  to  that  and  some  change  has  been  made  in  the  past  year. 

We  also  suffered  from  the  same  adverse  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  He  had  a  plant  or  a  mine  or  a  mill 
in  sonae  isolated  district,  and  having  no  local  market^  put  as  the 
declared  value  the  bare  first  cost  of  the  gooda.  The  result  was  that 
his  goods  came  in  here  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  they  wore 
with  us. 

The  great  mistat^e  b,  lookin|(  at  it  as.  I  look  at  it  personally,  that 
if  an  ad  valoreiaa  value  is  desired,  for  any  reason^  it  shomd  not  be 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods  in  some  remote  district  abroad,  in  some 
distant  country,  but  it  should  be  on  the  value  of  the  material  or  article 
of  merchandise  in  the  Ajnerican  port  which  it  enters  or  in  the  market 
in  the  United  States  in  which  it  is  oonsumed  and  used.  In  that  way 
the  Govemmeat  would  receive  very  much  more  in  the  way  of  revenue 
and  the  Americim  manufacturer  would  receive  the.  protection  that 
he  is  entitled  to  or  has  reaaon  to  exp^t.  In  any  event  it  would  do 
away  with  what  we  call  unfair  trading. 

Ux.  LoKOwoRTH«  How  can  you  determine  that  i 
Mr,  Doyle.  The  values  are  very  well  known,  first  in  the  American 
markets,  for  standard   qualities  of  merchandise.     We   also   know 
fairly  well,  not  accurately  by  any  means,  the  costs  of  production  in 
the  loreign  coimtries. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  do  ?  You  are  the  first  man  that  I  have 
seen  that  does. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  say  exactly,  but  we  know  the  cost  of 
kansportation,  although  the  cost  of  transportation  varies  and  has 
varied  very  much  in  recent  years.  Coming  to  that  point,  I  want  to 
show  you  how  unfair  a  part  of  this  competition  is. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  I  wish  you  would  advise  us.  Most  of  the  com- 
mittee wox^ld  be  very. glad  to. do  that,  but  how  cap  you  dietermine 
the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  produced  in  Birmingham,  at  the  port 
of  New  York?    You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  cost  of  labor  in  France  ranges  anvw'here  from 
SI. 75  to  $2.75  a  day  in  our  goods,  basing  it  upon  a  gold  baeis.  In 
our  country  at  the  present  time  for  the^ame  labor  we  pay  our  .miners 
an  average  of  $5  a  day.  We  pay  the  workers  in  oivr  jnills  an  average 
of  $4  a  dav,  and  that  is  about  the  average  throughout  tlie  entire 
country.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  should  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  our  experts  to  figure  out  as  to  what  would,  be  the  fair 
basis  for  an  ad  valorem  tax  or  tariff.  Personally  I  am  against  an 
ad  valorem  tax  or  rate.  ,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  specific  in  every 
instance.  .    . 

In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  a  speci^c  charge  .or  a  rate  made,  the 
Government  tnen  will  receive  ,an  exact  aflaouiit.  They  will  know 
exactly,  either  in  the  quantity  or  iu  the  yardage  or  the  weight,  as  to 
what  they  will  receive.  I  know  that  our  industry  will  be  better  off, 
will  be  better  protected,  if  that  is  put  upon  a  3peoific  basisi  rather 
than  upon. an  f^  valorf^m  basis.  ,        .,/ 

•         •       I       *  •  •         ■ 
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Mr.  Treadway.  You  recommend  the  5ld  rate  of  1909,  1  cent  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  would  rather  go  back  to  that  rate;  but  what  -wb 
wish  to  request  is  this,  that  the  new  rate -' 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  that  the  rate  of  1909  was  only  on  FVench  chalk. 
'-^  Mr.  DoTLE.  It  was  about  the  same.  The  rates  which  we  recom- 
mend, which  we  respectfully  bring  to  ^our  attention,  are  those 
embraced  in  House  bill  9063,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Fordnev,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means.  That  provid[es  for  specific 
rates;  and,  further,  it  provides  a  change — ^that  the  rate  shall  be  one- 
half  a  cent  per  pound  on  crude  matenal  rather  than  to  be  free,  as  it 
was  in  the  act  of  1913. 

I  want  to  ffive  you  an  illustration  to  show  you  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  crude  material  that  has  come  into  our  countrj^  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  This  is  [indicating]  the  crude  material.  It 
16  what  we  call  rock  talc,  and  this  is  orushM  and  made  into  various 
shapes,  but  here  [indicating]  is  what  comes  in  as  the  crude  material. 
It  comes  in  free  into  this  countrv.  Thev  manufacture  it  to  the  extent 
of  about  90  per  cent  of  what  is  required,  leaving  about  5  or  10  per  cent 
of  work  to  be  done  in  this  country,  talcing  advantage  of  that  clause  or 
of  that  paragraph  which  provide  for  the  entrance  of  this  materiid  in 
its  crude  form.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  ask  that  the  specific  rate 
of  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  be  put  upon  the  crude  material. 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  seem  at  first  blush  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  rate 
on  crude  material.  We  never  have  had  any  rate  at  all  on  "crude 
material,  at  least  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  That  [indicating]  is  not  crude  material. 

Mr.  PoYLE.  The  act  of  1909, 1  thmk,  called  for  a  specific  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  that  was  only  on  the  French 
chalk,  pulverized.  ' 

Mr.  Bachakach.  It  called  for  1  cent  a  pound  on  French  chalk  in 
1900. 

Mr.  Doyle.  French  chalk — it  was  practically  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Green.  That  was  not  crude  material,  unless  my  memory  is  at 
fault;  but  that  is  immaterial.  What  we  need  is  what  we  should  do 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  suggesting  a  duty  provided  it  is  in  any 
way  advanced  in  manufacture  ?  . 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  that  sample  that  you  have  there  is 
about  90  or  95  per  cent  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  90  to  95  per  cent,  so  that  all  that  is  necessarv  is, 
to  call  that  manufactured  her^,  to  cut  that  down,  shape  it,  either 
with  dies  or  milling  machines,  which  is  done  very  easily;  but  the 
principal  work,  anywhere  from  80  to  90  per  cent/ the  real  work  of 
manufacture  is  done  upon  this  so-called  crude  material. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  milled  in  any  way  except  just  shaped  ? 

Mr.  Dovr.E.  No;  it  is  sawed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  manufactured,  isn't  it  [indicating  sample 
produced  by  Mr.  DoyleJ  ? 

Mr.  Dovr.E.  We  claim  it  is  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  than  the  rock  shaped  upl 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  nothing  else;  nothing  done  except  to  shape  it. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  sawed  up  t 
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Mr.  DoYLS.  But  that  is  part  of  the  manuf aettrre. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  it  is  of  that  order. 

Mr.  TftBABWAT*  Would  tliat  be  regarded  as  French  chalk  now, 
that  piece  there  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  only  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little — ^French  chalk  is 
a  little  whiter  in  color.  This  is  a  little*  darker  than  French  chalk 
usually  is.    Th^  use  a  certain  grade  of  ohalk. 

Mr.  Orbbn.  I  ou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  what  they  call  French 
^halk? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  do  not.  I  say  it  is  similar  to  it.  It  is  used  for 
nQarkiD|g — ^used  on  doth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  What  is  the  relation  oetween  the  talc  and  the 
pulp  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  is  not  any  relation  except  that  suggested  by 
the  name  of  our  company.  Our  company  was  oiganizea  in  1894 
with  the  intention  of  doing  business  both  m  wood  pulp  and  in  talc 
pulp.  Eventually  the  talc  became  of  more  knportaiice  and  we  dis- 
continued the  wood  pulp  end  of  the  business  and  took  up  all  talc. 
We  are  perhaps  the  largest  single  producers  of  this  material  at  the 

f>resent  time  m  the  country,  u  not  in  die  world.  Our  mills  are 
ocated  at  Gouvemeur,  in  St.  Lawrenc(>  County,  N.  Y.  Our  output 
is  about  50,000  tons  a  year.  We  produce  about  ^25  per  cent  of  all 
that  is  made  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  to  one  important 
fact  in  relation  to  our  work.  We  have  about  5,000  hydraulic  horse- 
power that  is  used  in  the  grindinjg,  in  the  crushipg  of  this  material. 
Without  that  cheap  horsepower  it  would  be  exceedingly  expensive 
for  us  to  do  this  work  on  the  scale  we  do  it.  We  mine  tms,  we  bring 
this  from  a  distance  varying  from  100  to  900  feet  below  the  surface. 
We  have  mines  now  frOm  which  we  are  removing  this  material  900 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mines  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Locatod  at  Gouvemeur  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N,  Y.* 
We  have  half  a  dozen  mines  there  from  which  we  take  this  material* 
Fully  65  to  70  per  cent  of  all  of  the  work  that  is  done  on  this  material 
is  labor.  These  are  cheap  economic  minerals.  They  are  of  little 
value  in  the  ground.  We  have  many  leases  there  and  we  buy  the  ma- 
terial. We  pay  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  for  the  ore  down  in  thei 
ground  as  nature  placed  it.  We  do  the  work  of  mining,  bring  it  to 
uie  surface,  sort  it,  take  it  to  our  mills,  transport  it  by  railroad  to  our 
plant,  then  crush  it  and  grind  it.    ' 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  develop 
this  industry  it  was  necessary  to  grind  it  so  fine  that  the  grit,  the 
silicate  grit,  would  be  almost  entirely  removed,  eliminated.  In  the 
process  of  grinding  we  reduce  it  to  flour  so  fine  that  97  per  cent  of 
It  will  go  t&ough  a  250-mesh  screen — that  is,  a  screen  with  250  open- 
ings to  the  square  inch.  In  that  way  the  business  has  been  developed 
by  our  superior  methods  of  manufacture. 

What  we  claim  is  this,  that  inasmuch  as  America  developed  this 
industry  and  worked  very  dilligently  at  it  for  many  years,  until  we 
have  reached  a  very  good  position  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  the  world,  we  should  be  protected  in  that;  for  it 
is  only  when  we  developed  the  business  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
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has  come  in  here  some  12  or  16  years  ago  aiid  has  sought  to  divido- 
this  market  with  us. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  WhAt  diSer^nce  is  there  between  that  and  min-- 
eraUne  ?    Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  that  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  use  this  prinoipally  lor  papar>  for  the  paper  trade* 
It  is  used  for  the  paint  traae.  It  is  used  tor  the  ^rubber  trade.  It  is 
used  in  the  asbestos  trade.  It  has  very  wonderful  properties.  It  is 
almost  immune  to  ordinary  acids.  It  preserves  its  color.  It  has 
great  heat  resistance  against  both  heat  and  cokd;  and  as  a  filler  foi* 

{>aper  it  is  one  of  the  verv  best  in  the  markoU     It  is  also  used  rer^r 
argely  in  the  rubber  trade. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  haye  a  sample  of  mineraline,  which  is  ground. 
marble.    Have  you  concluded  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  just  one  word  to  say. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  given  you  considerably  more  time  thaa. 
ivas  allotted  to  you, 

.  Mr.  DoYLB.  1  want  to  tell  you  what  has  been  done.  Up  to  1880 
in  this  country  very  little  was  dona:  From  1880  to  1920  tikt  total  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  3,960^148  tons<  The  value  of  that 
in  round  numbers  was  $42,000,000.  The  average  price  for  all  th& 
period  of  40  years  was  $10.75. 

W.  C.  B08WXU,  TALC  *  SOAP370NX  ASSOCIATION,  BALTIMQKB,  KD* 

Mr.  BoswELL.  I  represent  the  massive  talc  miners  of  the  Talc  & 
Soapstonc  Association.  That  massive  talc  is  used  exclusively  for 
insulation  and  in  gas  burners.  It  is  found  in  Maryland,  Virginia^ 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  This  material  comes  in  large  forms. 
We  call  this  [indicatmg]  a  blank.  It  comes  to  this  country  imder  the 
name  of  talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk.  It  is  shipped 
into  this  country  and  comes  in  a  blank  like  this,  even  smaller  than 
that.  Thej^  bring  that  m  here  as  crude  talc,  or  crude  French  chalk. 
In  a  majoritv  oi  cases  it  is  partlv  machined.  Take  a  burner,  for 
instance,  and  they  will  take  this  blank,  as  you  see  here,  they  will 
machine  that  burner  down  to  except  cutting  one  slot.  It  has  en- 
tered this  comitry  as  a  blank.  It  is  a  blank  m  one  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  the  manufacturer  here  receives  it  and  he  performs  one  operation^ 
sometimes  two,  and  ho  has  a  finished  product.  They  elimmate  the 
surplus  weight,  and  the  labor  in  that  country  being  much  cheaper 
than  ours,  we  are  asking  that  the  tariff  be  raised  upon  this  grade  of 
material,  and  the  classification  generally  changed  to  read  or  to  cover 
talc,  steatite,  soai>stone,  and  French  chalk. 

Mr.  Doyle  has  mentioned  only  one  clause  of  the  tariff,  half  a  cent 
on  crude  material.  Wo  ask  in  bill  9063,  on  the  talc,  steortite,  soap- 
stone,  and  French  chalk,  crude,  miground,  one-half  of  1  cent;  on 
ground  or  pulverized,  1  cent  a  pounu;  on  talc,  steatite,  and  French 
chalk,  matie  or  sold  in  the  form  of  blanks,  crayons,  or  tubes,  2  cents 
a  pound. 
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Bsmr  or  Talc  anb  Boamiobib  Pboducbrs'  AsvociAtioN,  Balumobe,  Md. 

Tftlc  is  not  a  war  minera],  but  one  of  the  moet  important  American  minerals,  and  has 
been  mined  and  used  by  manufacturere  of  paper,  leather,  cloth,  paints,  earthenware, 
rope,  rubber,  plaster,  and  many  other  items,  lor  30  years. 

Talc  ifl  truly  an  American  mineral.  We  pvDducc  and  vm  more  talc  lAian  all  other 
o»Qntiies. 

We  have  33  producing  mines,  representing  more  than  $8,000,000  in  property  and 
madkiDery:  Califomia,  8;  Vermont,  6;  North  Carolina,  8;  New  York,  2;  Georgia, 
4:  Maryiand,  3;  Penumsylvaaia^  1;  New  Jersey,  1. 

The  most  valuable  is  the  massive  talc  that  is  so  uniioxinly  fine  grained,  compact, 
fuilv  soft,  fiee  of  cleavage.    Must  be  free  of  grit  and  low  in  iron. 

The  valuable  properties  of  finished  massive  talc  are  the  great  hardness  and  tenacity, 
reastance  of  heat^  acids,  and  alkalies,  high  in  oompresaive  strength,  high  dielectric 
strength.  There  is  no  other  known  mineral  that  can  be  manufactured  into  articles 
(rum  the  raw  state  and  hardened  in  a  furnace  and  retain  its  perfect  shape.  Massive 
ulc  is  an  indiapensible  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  tips,  gas  buri^fsrs,  bushings  for  gaso^ 
line  en^nee,  electrical  insulation,  and  hundreds  o£  utner  like  articles. 

ifasive  talc  is  mined  in  large  blocks  or  bowlders,  then  cut  into  smaller  size  blocks 
by  man  power,  using  cross-cut  saws.  These  blocks  are  then  taken  to  rip  or  ait-off 
aaw8  and  cut  into  cubes  or  blanks,  as  many  of  the  articles  manufactured  are  of  special 
design  and  the  blanks  are  cut  according  to  specifications.  The  sizes  range  from 
vDe-tourth  by  one-fourth  by  one-half  to  3  and  4  inches  sauare,  and  larger. 

These  blanks  are  placed  one  at  a  time  in  small  high-speea  lathes,  when  the  articles 
(d  turned,  drilled,  slotted  and  threaded  as  the  case  may  be.  The  talc  article  in  the 
/reen  f*tate  is  placed  in  small  ovens  or  kilns  heated  by  gas  or  electricity,  where,  they 
are  subject  to  a  temperature  el  about  2,000^  Fahrenheit  from  24  to  48  hours,  when  the 
articles  become  harder  than  glass. 

There  is  practically  no  expansion  or  contraction,  standard  threads  cut  in  the  original 
talc  are  still  standard  after  the  bakii^. 

Massive  talc  is  mined  in  Marvlana,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Vermont, 
and  California.  For  the  past  eight  yesoB  a  number  of  the  mines  have  been  forced  to 
dose  down,  owing  to  the  imported  material  from  France,  India,  Italy,  China,  Japan, 
and  German V,  massive  talc  coming  from  these  countries  as  crude  talc,  free  of  dutv, 
notwithstanomg  it  is  cut  into  cubes,  blanks,  and  strips,  and  a  large  per  cent  partly 
manufactured,  only  one  or  two  operations  needed  to  complete  the  article  after  it  is 
received  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  it  is  in  the  large  blocks  or  bowlders,  it  is  brought  in  as  ballast  without  freight 
cb'trges. 

To  produce  this  material  in  this  country  it  costs  the  mine  owner  $20  per  ton  to  get 
the  raw  material  out  of  the  mine  (1914  wage  scale);  to  cut  into  cubes,  $40  per  ton; 
to  cut  into  small  blanks  like  samples  referred  to,  $100  per  ton. 

The  impoTters  are  offering  the  large  blocks  or  bowlders  at  $7  per  ton  at  the  shipping 
ports  of  Cliina,  India,  and  Japan. 
The  cut  blanks  and  cubes  are  ouoted  at  $27  per  ton,  foreign  ports. 
The  American  mines  supplied  tne  abnormal  ocmand  during  the  war  and  the  material 
bae  met  every  requirement. 

The  talc  miner  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  importer  for  several  years.  This  has 
Twulted  in  several  failures  in  mining  companies. 

Talc  is  imported  under  different  names — talc,  steatite,  French  chalk,  soapstone, 
and  lava. 

We  respectfully  petition  that  the  classification  on  talc  be  revised  and  a  spe.i.fic 
duty  be  placed. 

The  bul  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  H.  R.  9063,  September  5,  1910, 
'we  think  would  help  to  encourage  the  talc  interests  of  America. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  the  following  duties  and  classifications  be  granted: 
Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  Frencn  chalk,  crude  and  unground,  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  poimd. 

Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  ground,  washed,  powdered,  or  pul- 
''^zed,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  cut  or  sawed,  or  in  the  form  of  blanks, 
tubes,  or  crayons,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Manufactured  articles  fiom  talc,  steatite,  soapstone,  and  French  chalk,  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  port  of  entry. 

W.  C.  Bos  WELL, 

Representing  $8  MinU, 


see 


GENERAL  TABIFF  BEVISION. 


Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Chftirman,  there  is  a  question  ccmsiantly  euniiiig^ 
up  here  with  each  witness  almost  about  tne  labor  cost  of  production 
in  other  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany.  In  discussing  that 
they  give  us  the  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  American  dollar,  gold. 
I  have  dictated  a  paragraph  h«re  that  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record.  This  is  what  ihave  prepared,  and  I  will  read  it.  I  will  not 
take  one  minute: 

In  compearing  present  German  labor  costs  of  mftnttfactUFe  with  Animcan,  tbe 
statement  is  repeatedly  made  that  the  Atnerican  laborer  is  receiving  $4  or  $5  a  dav 
while  the  German  laborer  only  receives  about  50  cents  a  day .  This  statement  is  decio- 
edly  misleading  and  inaccurate,  because  it  is  based  on  the  American  or  gold  value  of 
the  number  of  German  paper  marks  which  a  German  laborer  receives  for  a  day's  work. 
The  truth  is  that  the  German  paper  mark  buys  more  commodities  in  Germany  than  it 
will  buy  abroad  and  this  is  the  true  criterion,  witli  the  result  that  the  commodity  and 
wages  value  of  this  n)|irk  is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 

This  basis  of  comparing  labor  costs  of  proauction  is  the  only  one  at  all  accurate. 
Again,  exchange  means  what  the  German  paper  mark  will  buy  in  America,  which  is 
much  less  than  in  Germany,  because  there  are  two  elements  in  exdianjipe,  one  is  differ- 
ence  between  the  German  paper  mark  and  the  German  gold  mark — this  represents  the 
depreciation  of  German  money;  while  the  other  is  the  true  rate  of  exchange — that  is, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper  German  mark  in  gold  in  the  United  States.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  rate  oi  exchange  would  not  fall  below  the  cost  of  shinping  gold . 
I^t  me  add  that  German  labor  is  now  on  the  84iour  basis,  and  not  on  the  KMiour  basis . 

I  wanted  to  get  that  before  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  here,  so 
that  they  will  give  us  comparisons  on  that  basis,  if  it  is  accinrate. 

Mr.  Green.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like,  with  the  permission 
of  the  chairman,  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  cost,  the  number  of  plants,  and  workmen,  in  the  German  chemical 
industry,  as  given  in  a  late  commerce  report. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Green  is  as  follows:) 

Devbix>phent  of  the  German  Chemical  Industbt  Dub  wo  1919. 
[Howard  W.  Adams,  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Berlin.) 

A  recently  published  report  on  the  German  chemical  industry  for  the  year  1919 
contains  some  interesting  data  concerning  the  development  of  this  important  branch 
of  industry. 

The  following  ftgores  show  the  number  of  plants  in  operation  during  1919,  together 
with  the  niunber  of  workmen  employed  therein: 
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I<>om  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  Germany's  chefnical  plaats 
are  located  in  the  Leip?:!^,  Cologne,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg  districts.  There  were 
15,204  plants  in  operation  in  1918,  while  the  total  had  fallen  to  15,060  in  1919,  a  de- 
crease of  1.95  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  due  chieflv  to  tiie  fact  that  the  chemical 
plants  in  Alsace-Lorraine  were  eliminated  from  consideration  in  1919.    The  number 
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d  woridng  days  credited  to  the  294,766  iuU-time  workmen  reached  a  toUl  of  88,- 
231,447  againet  107,835,679  tor  1918. 

WAOS8   FAID  AND  NUMBER  OF  PUlNTa  IN  OFBRATION.  . 

The  total  amount  of  wages  earned  by  workmen  and  employees  in  the  chemical 
uuhiBtey  in  1919  amouated  to  1,131,682,109  marks.  If  one  uees  as  the  basis  of  com- 
piOBon  the  number  ol  plants  in  iteration,  the  number  of  full4ime  workmen,  the 
n^Bi  earned,  together  with  the  annual  compensation  received,  tlie  figures  for  \h» 
'e  yean  during  the  penod  1913  to  191 9  show  a  generally  upward  tiend. 


Year. 


ini 

IffM 

in& 

1917 
IMS 
1119. 


Nnmbtrof 

plants. 


15,042 
15,014 
14,914 
14,996 
16,129 
15,a04 
15,060 


Number  of 

full-time 

wtorkm6&. 


227,629 
345,080 

319,640 
256,420 
334,851 
300,256 
294,766 


Average 

anoual 

Tota4«Bioimt 

conpena- 

wages  paid. 

tlODOf 

fUMime 

workman. 

UarU. 

Marks. 

S51,S20,206 

1,306 

316,506,106 

1,273 

305,217,251 

1,344 

383,783,261 

1,408 

662,877,601 

1,960 

889,141,025 

2,468 

1,064,783,786 

8,613 

A  di^t  deciesse  is  to  be  observed  in  the  number  of  plants  in  operation  duiing  the 
period  1914  to  1916.  In  1917  the  number  of  plants  was  larger  than  for  the  year 
1913,  and  continued  its  increase  in  1918.  In  1919,  however,  there  occurred  the  slight 
decreue  previously  noted.  The  number  of  full-time  workmen  employed  in  1919 
exceeeded  by  about  17,000  the  number  employed  in  1913.  The  year  1918,  with  its 
total  of  300,266,  marks  the  high-water  point  in  the  number  of  lull-time  workmen 


employed. 
Itisint 


ft  is  interesting  to  observe  that  compared  with  1913  the  amount  of  wages  received 
in  1919  haa  tiipl«i.  The  hi^est  point  in  the  total  wages  paid  was  reached  in  1919. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  growth  went  the  increase  in  the  average  annual  compensation 
of  the  full-time  workman.  In  1913  this  figure  amounted  to  1,266  marks,  while  in 
1919  it  had  risen  to  3,612  marks.  Everything  points  to  a  heavy  increase  in  the  1920 
average  against  that  of  1919.  In  the  course  of  tne  present  year  workmen  in  the  chem- 
ical induMry  have  been  paid  such  amounts  as  would  indicate  that  the  average  annual 
wage  might  readi  a  total  of  18,000  marks  or  even  more. 


Bribf  of  L.  a.  Saloiion  &  Brno.,  Nbw  York  Crrr. 

The  undenigned,  L.  A.  Salomon  A  Bro.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  are  importers  of  foreign. 
aa  well  as  jobben  in  and  distributors  of  domestic,  talc. 

In  the  present  tariff  talc  is  classified  as  '*Talc,  gtoand,  cut,  washed,  or  pulverized  " 
15  ner  cent,  and  "Talc,  crude  or  unground ''  free. 

We  Imve  been  unable  to  obtain  any  accwate  statistics  jqgpardiitt  the  importations 
of  powdered  talc  durinff  the  last  two  years,  but  we  estimate  them  at  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  furnished  approximately  one4ialf, 
the  balance  coming  from  Italy  and  France,  the  latter  country  furnishing  about  2,000 
tons. 

The  value  ol  the  importations  of  crude  talc  during  1917,  1918,  and  1919  amounted 
to  approximately  only  $10,000  per  annum. 

Occasional  importations  are  made  of  cut  talc,  talc  crayons,  or  talc  pencils,  mostly 
from  FVanoe,  but  the  amounts  involved  are  very  small. 

The  talc  production  in  this  country  can  be  oivided  into  four  distinct  classes^  vik: 

1.  The  talc  produced  in  New  York  State  in  the  vicinity  of  Gouvemear,  which  is 
an  asbestiform  mineral,  also  sometimes  known  as  asbestine.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  nature 
and  does  not  possess  the  sUpperv  feeling  which  is  charactecistic  of  crystalline  grades 
of  talc*  Host  of  it  is  used  as  a  nller  for- paper.  It  is  a' distinctly  American  product 
and  we  do  not  knoNr  of  any  similar  product  foimd  abroad.  In  met  prior  to  the  war 
hige  quantitiea  of  thia  malerkl  were  shipped  to  Ehirope.  It  is  not  suited  lor  toilet 
purposes. 
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2.  The  talc  produced  in  Vermont,  the  l&rgeet  talc  producing  State  in  the  Union. 
Most  of  thie  talc  is  of  inferior  color,  although  poflBeeBing  a  fair  amount  of  aHpperineav. 
It  is  lajgely  used  for  technical  piurpoees,  sucn  as  a  fiUer  for  paper,  textiles,  painta» 
rubber,  etc.;  also  for  roofing  purpoees.  It  is  used  in  toilet  preparations  only  in  a 
limiteq  way,  as  it  is  not  white  enough  to  make  it  desirable  lor  this  purpose.  The 
•only  imported  talc  that  can  be  omipared  with  it  is  what  is  known  as  No.  2  FVench 
talc,  but  the  importations  ol  the  latl^  in  1920  amounted  to  approximately  bnly  1,5M 
tons,  which  is  an  insignificant  amount  compared  to  a  production  of  Vermont  talc, 
amounting  to  over  90,000  tons  annually.  Rxcept  possibly  at  some  points  close  to 
the  United  States  seaboard,  the  No.  2  French  tale  can  not  compete  with  Vemcmt  tale. 

3.  The  talc  produced  in  the  southern  States,  such  as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  Maryland,  also  Pennsylvania.  These  gpdes  of  talc  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  most  of  them  inferior.  A  laige  portion  of  them  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
powdered  soapstone  for  use  iu  foundries  and  for  purposes  for  wliioh  foreign  grades  of 
talc  can  not  compete  at  all.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  worked  up  into  dabs 
for  washtubs,  insulation,  and  similar  purposes.    Some  is  cut  into  pencils  and  cray^ons. 

4.  The  talc  produced  in  California.  Most  pf  the  talc  produced  in  this  State  is  of 
fair  quality  and,  while  inferior  to  the  best  grades  of  imported  talc,  nevertheless 
Answers  the  xeciuirements  of  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  toilet  preparations.  The 
developments  in  this  State  are  companitivelv  new  but  have  made  considerable  and 
steady  progress  during  the  last  few  years,  w)iich  is  the  best  proof  that  the  industry 
is  ampler  protected  and  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  No  statistics  vufosequent  to  1918 
are  available  but  in  that  year  the  production  amounted  to  10,364  tons,  about  150  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1917,  when  the  production  amounted  to  4,152  tons. 

In  answer  to  statements  made  by  a  witness  before  your  committee  on  Januar>'  7, 
1921,  we  are  attaching  hereto,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  George  H.  Gillespie  A 
Co.,  Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada  (who  are  the  largest  producers  of  Canadian  talc),  an 
extract  of  a  letter  received  fnmi  them  under  date  oi  January  18, 1921.  We  believe 
that  this  mil  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  committee  that  the  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Canada  and  low  values  referred  to  by  the  witness  in  question  were  ernmeous. 
The  competition  complained  of  by  American  producers  is  not  due  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  talc,  but  to  competition  among  the  American  prod  ucea  themselves. 

Practically  all  foreign  talc  coming  into  this  market  is  of  a  superior  quality  and, 
due  to  its  different  chemical  and  physical  properties,  fills  a  distinct  need  and  there- 
fore does  not  compete  with,  but  supplements,  such  grades  as  are  produced  in  this 
country.  Our  Government  regognized  this  during  the  war  and  the  War  Trade  Board 
reversed  a  ruling  which  it  had  made  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  talc. 

The  ereat  depreciation  in  the  value  of  frccncs  and  lire  has  had  no  bMing  on  the 
duty  collected  on  importations  of  French  and  Italian  talc^  as  we  are  purchasing  French 
talc*  in  dollars  and  Italian  tak  in  dollam  ot  sterling.  Besides  the  cost  of  Prmch  and 
Italian  talc  has  enormously  increased  since  the  ^'ar  and  importations  are  far  below 
the  prewar  figures. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  production  of  high  gradee  of 
white  talc  in  this  country  is  far  below  the  requirements  of  the  consuming  trade  and 
that  Importations  will  ha^e  to  continue  to  take  care  of  the  existing  shortl^fe. 

With  a  growing  talc  industry  amounting  at  present  to  200,000  tons  and  imp<»ta- 
tiona  amounting  to  only  about  one-tenth  of  this  tonnage,  that  ia,  about  20,000  tons, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  ior  a  higher  tariff  and  we  accordingly  uige  that 
the  present  rates  of  duty  be  retained. 

(Btttact  f nan  letter  frooi  €oor{te  H.  OUlopte  A  Co.    Dated  Madoe,  Onada,  Jen.  1%,  im.) 

No  asbestalorm  talcs,  such  ds  Gouvemeur  talcs,  are  produced  in  Canada,  and  no 
gray  talcs,  i|s  are  produced  in  Vermcmt,  are  produced  in  CasMida.  Hence  there  is  no 
Canadian  competition  with  the  great  bulk  of  United  States  production. 

The  minimum  wagbs  paid  in  Canada  are  as  follows:  In  mmo,  $5  eer  legal  day,  8 
hours;  in  mill,  $4.65  per  10-hour  day.  The  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  the  hearing  on  Januanr  7,  1921,  gave  the  following  figures: 
In  mine,  $5,  unstated  day;  in  mill,  $4,  unstated  day.  Canadian  wagea  are  actually 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  bv  the  witneps  referred  toasd  probably  higher  than  tho^e 
generally  paid  in  the  talc  inaustry-  in  the  United  States. 

The  Average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  ('anadian  talc,  as  shown  by  .our  books  durii^ 
1920,  is  $12,  not  including  taxes  and  depreciation  on  plant.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Canadian  costs  are  high.  Plant  and  machinery  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States, 
as  machinery  is  largely  imported  fron  the  United  Statea  and  haa  to  pay  du^  on  entry 
into  Canada,  while  the  severe  Canadian  climate  adds  to  the  coat  of  piodttction* 
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A?  to  the  witness' 8  allegationfi  a9  fo  improper  %'aluation  of  talc  ehipped  from  Canada 
into  tlie  United  States,  ^e  United  States  Tx^sasur^r  Department  senas  a  representative 
U  frequent  intervals  to  Cuiada.  This  representative  nas  free  access  to  all  of  6ur  books 
and  records  and,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  such  representative,  and  not  the 
Ouiadian  producer,  sets  the  value  for  customs  purposes  of  the  various  grades  of  tal6 
eTported  to  the  United  States. 

The  fair  market  values  so  set  for  the  past  year  on  our  erades  of  talc  are  as  follows: 

AAl-F  grade,  $22  per  ton.  including  hags'  f.  o.  b.  Maaoc.  Ontario. 

One  grade.  816.50  per  ton,  including  bags.  f.  o.  b.  Madoc,  Ontario. 

J'  grade,  $12  per  ton,  including  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Madoc.  Ontario. 

Our  annual  production  is: 

AAl-F  erade,  8.000  tons. 

One  grade,  4,000  tons. 

J'  grade,  2,000  tons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  lowest  grade  only  about  1.000  tons  per  annum  is 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  witnees  stated  the  average  value  of  the  United  States  product  as  $10.75  per  ton. 
His  selling  prices  are,  therefore,  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada. 

^'anadian  talc  is  usually  sold  in  United  States  currencv  and  is  so  entered  for  customs 
purpoees:  the  question  oi  depreciation  of  Canadian  funds  has.  therefore,  had  no  effect 
<m  the  duty  paid.  The  average  depreciation  on  Canadian  fimds  during  1920  was 
about  10  per  cent.  This  will  probably  be  the  lowest  average  discount  on  Canadian 
funds  for  the  future. 

It  is  also  a  fsLCt  that  asbestiform  talc  and  Vermont  talc  are  exported  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States  and  are  sold  at  such  low  prices  in  Canada  that  Canadian  production 
would  be  impondble  against  this  competition. 


Brikf  ov  thb  Italian  Ohavbsr  of  Commbrcb  ik  Nbw  York. 

Foreign  talr,  except  pcrhajw  Canadian,  imported  in  fiscal  year  1918  for  a  total  of 
11,890  short  tons,  represents,  in  comparison  with  domestic  production,  estimated  in 
1915  at  166,336  short  tons,  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  supply  of  this  article  needed 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  Prance  and  Italy,  the  only  other  sources  of  foreign 
talr  worth  mentioning,  supplied,  respectively,  before  the  war  (in  fiscal  year  1913) 
4,297  and  4,436  tons,  or  35.1  and  36i  per  cent,  of  the  12,000  tons  total  importation  of 
this  article  from  abroad.  The  supply  from  these  two  sources  has  been  greatly  inter- 
fered with  by  the  war  and  reducea  to  only  376  tons  for  French  talc  and  1,407  of*  Italian 
talc  in  fiscal  year  1918.  So  far,  it  has  shown  no  symptom  of  recovery,  Canada  having 
in  the  meantime  profited  by  the  forced  absence  of  Italian  and  French  talc  from  the 
American  market,  to  which  it  increased  its  exports  from  2,664  short  tons  in  1913  to 
11,890  in  191S. 

A  duty  is  now  levied  on  talc  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.  Considering  the  small  amount 
of  talc  now  imported  from  both  Italy  and  France,  it  should  be  excluded  a  priori  that 
any  increase  of  tariff  would  result  in  any  appreciable  benefit  for  revenue  from  these 
souires,  which  would  certainly  be  further  prejudiced,  if  not  altogether  stopped. 
This  might  be  said,  broadly  speaking,  in  general  for  all  talc  import^,  as  even  that 
from  other  sources,  representing  an  article  that,  owing  to  its  prevailing  poor  qtiality 
is  worth  only  from  $18  to  at  the  most  $50  per  ton,  would  contribute  but  little  to  any 
expected  increase  in  revenue,  especially  considering  that  duty  is  paid  on  the  net  value 
of  tide  at  its  market  of  origin,  cost  of  freight  excludes,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  repre- 
sents a  notable  factor  of  the  price  at  which  talc  sells  in  this  country. 

'Hie  whole  question  of  readjustment  of  duty  on  talc,  if  any  should  be  deemed 
necessary,  shotud  be  viewed  from  such  angle  as  without  impairing  in  the  least  revenue 
or  discouraging  importation  of  sudi  qualities  of  talc  as  are  needed  in  this  country. 
Ther  are  not  produced  heie,  and  rates  should  be  established  to  protect  domestic 
production  only  where  needed,  namely,  i^ainst  the  low-priced  qualities  of  talc  that 
are  really  the  only  grades  of  imported  talc  that  may  affect  domestic  production. 

Domestic  talc  represents,  generally  speaking,  a  different  article  from  the  tale 
imported  into  this  country  from  either  Italy  or  France.  The  former  is  a  cheaper 
article  used  mostly  only  as  filler  or  as  a  substitute  of  higher-priced  materials  in  such 
indufltries  as  the  manufacture  of  paper,  paint,  soap,  India  rubber,  earthenware,  etd. 
The  use  of  domestic  talc,  even  in  these  industries,  is  conditional  upon  its  mooerata 
price,  and  sfaonld  the  price  tA  the  imported  be  increased  to  any  notable  extent  by  a 
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high  tariff  it  would  result  ia  the  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the  exckuioa  of  tike  foreign 
product*  Instead  of  encountging,  it  would  decrease  consumption,  as  manufacturers 
would  resort  to  substitutes. 

The  high  freights  that  have  to  be  paid  on  European  talcs,  togethw  with  their  higher 
cost  of  production,  prevent  any  competition  witn  domestic  talcs  as  are  sold  at  from 
|9  to  $18  per  ton,  wnich  represent  the  bulk  of  domestic  production.  Comparatively 
unimportant  is  the  domestic  production  of  hJgheT'-priced  talcsL  as  supplied  m  limited 
quantities  from  North  Carolina  and  California,  and  selling  at  from  $iS  to  $38  pw  ton. 
The  fine  {;rades  of  talc  represent  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  consumption, 
and  in  this  case  competition  from  foreign  talc  is  impossible  because  the  present  rate 
of  15  per  cent,  aside  from  the  increased  freight  rates,  is  by  itself  ample  to  protect 
domestic  production. 

As  evidence  of  this,  Italian  talc  may  be  cited  as  costing  at  present  wholesale  price, 
laid  down  here  duty  paid  at  from  $45  to  $55  per  ton,  or  say  from  $10  to  $17  more  than 
the  best  domestic.  Under  the  difficult  conditions  in  which  it  is  mined  in  the  Alpine 
districts,  where  the  mineral  is  located,  at  something  like  6,000  or  7,000  feet  elevation, 
with  lack  of  railroad  and  transportation  facilities,  where  labor  is  most  expensive, 
work  suspended  in  the  winter  months,  notwithstanding  that  overhead  expenses  are 
running,  and  every  item  of  cost  is  at  the  hifi^hest  figure,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  any  rebate  in  price.  Because  of  its  unsurpassing  fineness  and  whiteness, 
its  use  is  indispensable,  too  many  American  industnes,  which  could  not  sell  their 
finished  products,  such  as  toilet  powders  and  preparations,  not  only  on  the  home 
but  also  on  foreign  markets  without  the  qualities  imparted  to  them  by  Italian  talc. 
Another  important  use  of  Italian  talc  is  in  the  processing  of  lice  for  the  trade. 

A  higher  duty  on  talc  of  this  source,  which  does  not  compete  with  American  talc, 
would  not  benefit  American  production,  but  only  increase  the  cost  of  an  article  neces- 
sary  to  American  industry,  not  certainly  protected  by  increased  cost  of  its  primal 
materials. 

Since  the  whole  matter  of  protection  to  domestic  production  in  the  case  of  talc, 
to  put  it  in  a  nutahellris  to  protect  the  latter  against  the  competition  of  lower  priced 
foreign  talcs,  it  seems  to  this  chamber  that  a  fair  way  to  solve  the  difficulties  might 
be  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  market  value  of  Uie 
talc  in  the  coimtry  of  origin.  A  rate,  for  instance,  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  talc 
costine  c.  i.  f.  New  York  not  over  $20  per  ton;  one  of  25  per  cent  on  talc  costing  c.  i.  f. 
New  York  over  $20  and  not  more  than  $35  per  ton;  and  tne  present  duty  of  15  per  cent 
to  apply  on  all  talc  costing  c.  i.  f.  New  York  over  $35,  would  yield  more  revenue. 
Sucn  rates  would  have  the  loUowing  advantages: 

(a)  That  the  largest  percentage  of  domestic  talc  would  be  amply  protected  by  the 
highest  rate  of  35  per  cent; 

(6)  That  the  domestic  talc  of  higher  value  would  be  fully  protected  by  the  25  per 
cent  rate; 

(c)  That  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  foreign  talc,  required  as  a  neces- 
sity by  certain  American  industries  and  costing  more  than  $35  per  ton,  would  still 
be  imported  under  the  15  per  cent  rate,  without  prejudice  to  the  domestic  talc 
industry. 

In  conclusion  this  chamber,  imless  duty  on  talc  can  be  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  of  15  per  cent  takes  the  liberty  to  submit  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
aforestated  sliding  scale  on  the  assessment  of  duties  on  talcs  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

Brief  of  The  Anglo  American  Talc  Corporation  (Ltd.),  Madoc,  Ontario, 

Canada. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1892,  while  the  writer  was  making  bricks  at  Brickhaven.  A  a... 
which  was  the  post  office  address  for  the  railroad  station  of  Waterloo,  Va,,  a  station  on 
the  E.  F.  &  P.  E.  R.  opposite  Washington,  D.  C,  my  father-in-law,  who  was  also 
interested  in  the  brick  works,  became  interested  in  the  fiilc  industry  at  Grouvemeur, 
N.  Y.,  at  which  place  there  were  live  corporations  doing  business,  and  operating 
seven  miUs  and  about  seven  mines.  Shortly  thereafter  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Gouver- 
neur,  as  my  people  felt  that  they  had  gotten  in  wrong,  and  their  affairs  needed  some 
one  to  look  after  them,  so  I  was  sent  to  Gouvemeur,  and  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, which  was  called  the  Asbestos  Pulp  Co.  The  product  was  then  selling  at  $10 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Gouverneur  and  the  material  had  to  be  hauled  13  miles  on 
wagons,  from  mine^to  railroad  at  an  expense  of  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton,  so  that  it  netted  the 
operators  at  that  time  about  $8  per  ton  on  cars.    Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Gouveraeur, 
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there  was  talk  of  amalgamating  all  the  interstB  in  that  district,  and  William  J.  Arkell ,  oi 
New  Y(Nrk  City,  took  nold  of  ue  matter  with  the  idea  of  mei^^ing  all  the  concerns  then 
operating  into  a  new  corporation,  and  in  order  to  force  the  thing  to  an  issue  a  deal  was 
made  with  Mr.  A.  L.  McCrea,  jr.,  who  was  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Asbestos  Pulp  Co..  to  force  prices  down,  for  wnich  he  was  offered  150.000  in  cash  and  a 
large  Mock  of  stock  in  the  new  company  which  was  to  be  formed.    McCrea  cut  nrices 
down  aa  low  as  $5  per  ton  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1892  without  any  reason  for  so  ooing, 
except  to  force  the  operators  to  come  into  the  combine,  and  the  new  company  was  wcJl 
niider  way  early  in  1883,  all  of  the  concerns  doing  buBtness  having  joined  except  the 
AsbestoB  Pulp  Co.,  whose  board  of  dirdctcne  refused  to  go  into  the  combination  on 
account  of  finding  out  about  the  deal  with  McCrea  and  Arkell,  so  McCrea  was  forced 
to  sell  out  his  stock  to  the  interests  controlled  by  mv  friends,  and  I  was  made  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  aforesaid  concern.     The  merg^  was  called  International 
Pulp  Co.,  and  all  through  the  year  189S  the  price  wuiare  was  conducted  between  this 
eonceni  and  my  concemj  they  were  very  closely  connected  with  the  officers  of  the  new 
railway  that  was  built  into  the  mines  from  Gouvemeur  at  that  time,  and  were  able 
to  get  all  records  of  shipments  made  by  us,  so  that  competition  as  conducted  was  most 
luuair,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  International  Pulp  Co.  purchased  the  mineral 
rights  on  the  mining  property  operated  by  us,  in  order  to  make  it  as  unpleasant  as 
possible  for  us,  as  they  were  continually  looking  for  lapses  on  our  x)art,  as  they  had 
lorced  the  prices  down,  and  hence  taken  some  of  our  trade,  and  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  out  ihe  minimum  tonnage  requiidd  under  the  lease,  so 
that  finally  in  the  spring  of  1894  we  joined  the  mer|^  companies.    A  year  elapsed 
and  two  inore  concerns  were  started,  and  were  operating  at  Gouvemeur  called  Keller 
Bros,  and  the  Columbian  Talc  Co.,  and  the  writer  was  selling  agent  for  both  concerns 
from  July  of  1894  until  January  1, 1900,  and  the  same  tactics  were  used  by  the  Interna- 
tional Pnlp  Co.,  whose  president  at  that  time  was  Col.  Augustus  G.  Paine  (deceased), 
who  was  auo  a  lar^  owner  in  a  paper  mill,  and  whose  contract  allowed  him  to  supply 
his  Ofwn  DuUs,  which  were  large  users  of  the  Gouvemeur  product,  at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  the  material  was  sold  to  others,  so  that  he  was  not  hard  to  convince  that  his 
oompetiton  were  sellii^  goods  at  low  prices.    Prices  which  had  been  raised  to  $10 
per  ton  on  the  completion  of  the  nterger  in  1894  were  again  slashed  to  16  per  ton  by 
1898  and  1899,  hence  the  president  of  the  talc  combine  was  able  to  save  $150  per  day 
for  his  paper  mill .   This  went  on  until  the  two  concerns  represented  by  me  were  forced 
into  amaiigamation  with  one  other  concern  called  the  American  Talc  Co.,  which  had 
in  the  interim  commenced  doing  busineas,  which  merger  was  completed  about  1890  and 
was  called  the  Union  Talc  Co.,  and  is  still  doing  business  under  that  name,  having  been 
a  few  years  later  purchased  by  the  aforesaid  International  Pulp  Co.,  so  that  they  hnallv 
had  and  controlled  all  of  the  producing  properties  in  the  Gouvemeur  district.    Eacn 
purchase  of  a  property  was  made  the  occasion  for  raising  prices,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  raised  sumcienUy  to  make  it  profitable  for  a  new  concern  to  start  in  the  business 
there  was  always  some  one  ready  to  build  and  equip  a  new  plant,  and  there  is  now  at 
Gouvemeur  the  plants  of  the  International  Pulp  Co.  as  well  as  the  Uniform  Fibrous 
Talc  Co.,  and  another  new  one  just  being  exploited,  and  during  all  these  years  talc 
was  being  imported,  which  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  the  domestic;  in  fact  in 
some  eases  duty  was  paid  which  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  Gouvemeur  prod- 
uct was  sold  for,  which  proves  that  protection  hom  the  outside  did  not  enter  into  the 
proposition  at  all,  but  tmit  the  low  prices  were  the  result  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Dusiness,  poor  business  judgment,  and  foolish  competition  among  the  domestic 
manufacturers. 

In  1902 1  became  associated  with  Binney  &  Smith  Co.  in  the  operation  of  a  mine  in 
North  Carolina,  but  the  same  year  had  incorporated  the  American  Mineral  Co.,  now 
doing  business  at  Johnson,  Yt.,  and  immediately  the  same  sinister  forces  were  put  to 
work,  men  were  sent  from  Gouvemeur  in  an  effort  to  annoy  us,  so  I  devoted  my  time 
to  the  flouthera  field,  putting  the  works  on  a  fairly  good  producing  and  paying  \fSiB\s, 
when  again  the  same  forces  were  at  work  in  many  ways,  particularly  trying  to  efet  our 
trade,  Mthourii  the  product  made  and  sold  from  the  Gouvemeur  district  was  entirely 
different,  and  suitea  chiefly  for  the  paper  and  paint  trade,  and  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
trade  we  wero  catering  to;  and  finding  this  out  eventually  they  sent  a  man  to  North 
Can^na  in  an  effort  to  get  a  property  alongside  of  us;  why  thev  did  not  do  it,  I  never 
was  able  to  learn,  as  there  were  two  or  three  good  properties  available,  unless  the  owners 
wanted  money  for  same,  and  as  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  these  people  to  pay  out 
real  money,  perhaps  that  stopped  them.  However,  they  laid  off  on  North  (Carolina  as 
far  as  trying  to  get  hold  of  properties  was  concemed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Vermcmt  talc  deposits  were  being  exploited  by  the  Standard 
Talc  Co.,  at  Rochester,  Vt.,  and  another  at  Granby,  these  two  I  believe  have  been 
merged  into  the  Eagiam  Talc  Co.    We  had  business  of  nearly  400  cars  per  year  of 
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coarae  talc  which  we  were  eMpping  from  North  OatoliBa  at  $7  per  toa  f .  o.  b.  cam 
same  going  to  the  roofing  paper  tnule,  and  the  Vermont  manufacturen  came  in  and 
sold  same  at  $6.50  to  |7  per  ton  deliv^ed  in  St.  Louia,  which  netted  them  at  that 
time  $2.10  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  their  shipping  point.  Some  of  this  material  waa  hauled 
5  miles  on  wagons  to  the  railroad^  ao  you  can  readily  see  that  this  killed  a  portion  oC 
our  businessy  as  tlie  material  could  hardly  be  mined  and  hauled  for  the  price  it  was 
sold  at,  ground  and  packed  in  ba«,  which  coat  them  at  least  $1  per  ton  for  the  packages* 
and  this  was  the  metluxis  these  New  England  muBufactaren  used  to  drive  legitimate 
manufacturers  out  of  business.  One  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts,  when  aaked 
what  he  meant  by  selling  the  stuff  ao  cheaply,  replied,  "I  know  1  am  losing  money 
but  I  want  to  prove  that  there  is  a  market  lor  40  tons  a  day,  and  then  I  am  going  te 
write  off  half  of  my  expenses,  and  e^l  stock  "  so  in  this  way  they  liave  butchtfed  the 
business.  Adventurers,  speculators,  and  novices  who  have  no  rig^it  to  be  in  the 
business,  and  have  ruined  a  perfectly  good  legitimate  btisinesB,  ao  as  to  aoake  it 
difEcult  for  a  legitimate  business  man,  and  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  trade  te 
make  a  living.  The  same  pnxem  has  gone  on  year  after  year,  and  generally  the 
years  that  American  talc  was  selling  at  &e  lowest  figures  in  history,  foreign  talc  was 
paying  the  highest  duty  ever  assessed,  in  the  interim  1  started  the  Alba  Mineral  iV>., 
at  Kinsey,  N.  C,  but  after  a  few  years  was  driven  out  by  water,  and  ao  on  up  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  having  been  a  manufacturer  for  22  yearn  continaously, 
and  one  of  the  chief  importers  of  French  and  Italian  talc  for  10  yea».  At  the  same 
time,  it  became  necessary  to  look  for  a  supply  of  ^white  talc  suitable  to  take  the  place 
of  the  French  and  Italian  ^^oods,  which  were  becoming  difficult  to  gat  on  account  ot 
scarcity  of  shipping  facilities,  and  having  sold  out  onr  plant  at  Glendon.  N.  i\  in 
May,  1914,  to  the  Talc  Products  Co.,  I  came  to  Canada,  and  t4X)k  over  and  developed  a 
prospect  here  in  IIa.<)tings  Coimty,  Ontario;  built  a  mill,  which  now  has  a  capacity  of 
()0  tons  daily,  but  same  was  no  sooner  ready  for  business,  when  the  same  five  Italian 
hand  of  the  Gouvemeur  merger  appeared,  and  leased  or  took  an  option  on  the  next 
property  but  one  to  us,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  close  with  a  possible 
chance  of  their  finding  talc,  we  were  forced  to  bu>[  the  next  property  to  the  one  we 
were  operating.  So  they  went  ahcAd  and  shipped  in  machinery  (which  the  custonoa 
reccMrds  of  both  countries  will  show)  put  it  up,  and  sunk  a  shaft,  working  about  a  year, 
and  spending  I  un  told  about  $40,000  in  a  futile  effort  to  develop  something,  m-hich 
was  nothing  new  for  them.  As  all  of  their  properties  liad  been  acquired  by  purchaaef 
never  in  tlicir  history,  had  thev  ever  added  to  the  world's  value  by  discoverv  and 
development.  But  when  the  siiaft  was  under  way,  again  we  were  approached,  and 
asked  if  we  would  sell  for  stock,  and  when  we  wanted  cash,  they  asked  if  we  would 
not  lease,  and  in  tlie  meantime  the  shaft  had  failed  to  pan  out,  so  that  in  November, 
1919,  they  "folded  their  tents,  and  silently  stole  away,"  while  immediately  alter  this 
propaganda  was  started,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  on  the  ground  of  patriot 
tiam,  to  get  an  increase  in  duty  on  talc.  The  services  of  Mr.  Raymond  I^kdoo  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  enlisted,  and  an  association  was  formed,  the  chief  power  behind 
which  is  tlie  Gouvemeur  talc  interests,  tlie  aame  onee  who  tried  so  frantically  in  191$ 
to  open  UD  a  mine  in  (Canada,  but  when  they  failed  suddenly  got  the  patriotic  hyatma, 
and  got  the  manufacturers  of  low  grade  or  off-colored  tah;  into  the  association,  as  they 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business  or  its  history,  to  know 
that  the  only  thing  that  is  wrong  with  their  business  is  that  they  do  not  know  it  well 
enough  to  be  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  and  in  tlie  second,  Uiat  they  are  all  overproducing 
that  kind  of  talc,  which  is  such  a  common  article  in  the  United  States,  that  even 
when  it  sells  below  cost,  there  is  always  two  concerns  starting  to  manufacture  iU 
when  one  fails  or  quits,  and  the  better  the  price  the  more  thete  is  made.  There  aliould 
be  a  law  pawed  prohibiting  the  promoting  of  any  more  of  these  concerns,  instead  of 
protec!ting  them,  as  they  are  engaged  in  getting  the  money  of  the  widows  and  ori>liaiia, 
a  good  many  of  them,  and  Uie  money  isliopelessly  lost,  never  to  be  repaid. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  there  is,  roughly,  produced  in  the  United  States  about 
250,000  tons  of  talc,  all  grades,  while  the  imports  are  very  small  and  only  auch  stuff 
is  imported  as  is  necessary  and  impossible  to  get  in  the  United  States  on  account 
of  the  quality,  and  I  presume  20,000  to  25,000  tons  will  cover  the  entire  importa* 
tions,  so  that  the  only  real  result  of  a  higher  tariff  ^ill  be  the  extra  burden  it  wiii 
place  on  the  consumer,  while  giving  no  protection  to  the  manufacturer  whatever, 
while  in  normal  times  of  ocean  freight  rates  our  export  trade  from  the  United  Stalea 
in  talc  is  as  great  or  greater  than  our  imports.  Ours  is  a  New  York  State  oorporatioD, 
operating  in  Canada,  and  our  taxes  and  profits  are  spent  in  the  United  Statea,  while 
the  prop<*rty  is  owned  by  American  interests. 

The  writer  has  been  identified  with  the  production  of  talc  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  25  years,  and  either  operated  or  started  three-fifths  of  the  oonoema  at 
present  doing  business  in  the  United  Statea,  and  all  the  statementa  I  have  made  are 
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true  and  can  be  verified  by  anyone  in  the  business,  or  by  Mr.  J.  S.  DiUer,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  spent  many  years  on  this  branch 
ol  the  mining  industry.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  Washington  and  give  you 
gentlemen  a  c^nce  to  question  me. 

Tlie  only  kind  of  talc  imported  into  the  United  States  are  grades  not  obtainable  in 
the  United  States,  so  a  tariff  protects  no  one. 

II.  T.  Predmobe. 


New  York,  Jantuvry  14t  19il, 

I  submit  herewith  to  your  honorable  committee  data  relative  to  duties  on  goods 
on  which  hearings  have  recently  been  held. 

I  protest  i^ainst  a  hi^er  duty  for  the  following  reasons: 

Practically  all  imported  talc  comes  from  Italy,  France,  and  Canada,  there  being 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  American  talc  produced,  which  is  as  high  in  quality  or 
equal  in  any  reepect  to  the  imported  grades  and  the  quality  of  this  grade  is  below 
that  of  the  imported  in  most  respects. 

Hie  American  talcs  do  not  surfer  in  competition  with  the  imported,  being  used  for 
distinctly  different  purposes,  they  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  uses  due  to 
their  slipperiness,  wniteness,  and  freeness  from  carbonate  of  lime.  Therefore,  manu- 
facturers using  imported  talcs  can  not  do  without  them,  and  a  higher  duty  will 
advance  the  cost  of  their  products,  which  additional  cost  the  American  consumer  will 
have  to  pay. 

The  present  rates  of  exchange  are  so  adverse  to  the  exporter  that  the  cost  of  their 
talc  is  lower  now  than  it  will  be  when  exchange  is  higher. 

Chas.  B.  Chrystal. 


Schedule  B. 
EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASSWARE. 


HOUSB  OF  RsFBEfiENTATiyES, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

The  committee  waa  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  (Hon.  Joseph 
W.  Fordney)  at  10  a.  m. 

BRICK. 

[Paragraph  71.] 
Bmay  of  Fab  Wxst  Clat  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hadlet:  A  short  time  ago  we  took  up  the  matter  of  the  need  of  tariff 
protection  in  the 'day  products  industry  with  the  Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  speak  to  you  about  it  and  requested  that  we  ouUine  the  situation  to  you 
personally. 

The  clayproducts  industry,  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  is  verjr  much  in  need  of 
higher  tanfts  on  clay  products,  includmg  all  such  items  as  common  brick,  hollow  build- 
ing tile,  face  brick,  fire  brick,  flue  lining,  etc.,  to  protect  the  manufacturers  from  very 
serious  competition  from  Canada,  En^and,  and  Scotland.  Face  brick,  fire  brick,  and 
hollow  building  tile  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  are  making  inroads  on  the 
buainesB  of  clav  products  manufacturers,  both  in  the  Washington  district  west  of  the 
Cascades  and  the  Spokane  and  Idaho  districts.  We  presume  tms  condition  affects  clay 
products  manuf acturers  all  along  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Previous  to  the  war  large  quantities  of  Scotch  and  English  fire  brick  were  shipped 
all  along  tlie  Pacific  coast  as  oallast  for  ships  coming  to  this  coast  to  take  wheat  and 
other  materials  to  England.  It  was  possible  to  sell  this  brick  on  Pacific  coast  markets 
in  competition  with  local  products  all  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  a  lai^  quantity  of 
the  brick  "was  disposed  of.  We  understand  that  now  more  tonnage  is  available  Scotch 
and  English  fire  brick  have  again  made  their  appearance  on  the  Pacific  coast  market. 

While  we  are  interested  in  anything  that  wm  do  the  clay  products  manufacturers 
good,  we  axe  particularly  interested  in  a  tariff  on  face  brick,  common  brick  and  hollow 
tile.  The  last  information  we  had  was  that  the  import  duty  ou  all  clay  products  from 
Canada  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  while  the  duty  into  uanada  .was  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  During  the  years  of  1912  and  19l3,  when  western  Canada  had  a  boom,  we 
Bhipped  a  considerable  tonnage  of  hollow  tile  into  Vancouver  and  Victoria  in  the  face 
of  a  duty  of  22}  per  cent.  You  will  understand  that  this  was  during  a  boom,  and  their 
local  manufacturing  facilities  were  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  business.  We 
have  not  shipped  a  pound  of  material  into  Canada  since  the  war  and  could  not  in 
competition  with  their  local  manufacturers. 

We  are  bringing  these  matters  to  your  attention  with  the  hope  that  you  will  seethe 
necessity  for  adjustment  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

H.  S.  Whebler. 

Brief  of  the  Moscow  Fire  Brick  A  Clat  Products  Co. 

House  of  Representatives, 

WathirhgUmy  Janawry  8, 19tl, 

Hon.JoBKFH  W.  FORDNBT, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hou9e  of  RepreseMatwes. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fordnbt:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  yon  are  giving  to 
the  tariff  echedtUes,  I  want  to  impress  upon  yonr  mind  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
duty  on  fire  brick. 
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There  are  two  small  plants  producing  fire  brick  located  in  my  home  county,  Latab 
County,  Idaho,  and  these  plants  are  in  competition  with  fire  brick  produced  in  Scot* 
land,  "England,  and  elsewnere  where  wages  and  conditions  are  not  at  all  adequate 
for  the  American  laborer. 

In  short,  the  reasonable  demands  ol  the  American  laborer  are  such  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  reauired  to  pay  a  wtf^e  thA.ia  &r  greater  than  that  which  is  paid  by 
competitors  in  tne  countries  indicated. 

I  have  a  lel;ter  now  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Walaon,  nminer  d  liie  IdiAo  Piie  Brick  Co.,  of 
Trojr,  Idaho,  advising  me  that  laborers  in  fire-brick  companies  in  Scotland  are  jpmid 
5  shillings  per  day,  equal  approximately  to  $1.25,  as  against  $5.25  per  day  paid  to 
American  laborers. 

My  correspondent  advises  me  that  fire  brick  is  being  sold  from  foreign  countries 
in  the  American  marketa  at  prices  that  can  not  be  met  resaonably  by  American 
manufacturens  on  any  adequate  wage  scale  suitable  for  American  laborers. 

Further,  mv  correspondent  advises  me  that  Ctoada  has  a  duty  of  22)  per  cent  on 
fire-brick  gpoas  from  the  United  Btates,  plus  a  2  per  cent  sales  tax. 
.  ^Bqv0sti<mably  we  should  meet  ttiip  pnopoaftion  by  placing  *n  adequate  duty 
upon  importations  of  fire  brick  from  foreign  countries. 

Burton  L.  French. 

•  Moscow,  Idaho,  January  6,  19 Jl, 
Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  M.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  French:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  17,  1920,  in 
regard  to  the  announcement  of  the  datee  for  ttie  hearings  in  the  various  schedules, 
Iboking  to  the  shaping  of  tariff  l^slation. 

Therewith  outline  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  labor  tmnsportation  and  other 
items  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  which  will  be  a  guidance  to  you  to 
l^ve  included  m  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Our  estimated  pay  roll  averages  about  60  cents  per  hour  to  the  man,  which  covera 
sftlaried  employees.  It  is  costing  us  at  present  approximately  $80  per  1.000  to  manu- 
fiicture  fire  bnck.  This  does  not  include  our  overhead  expenses.  We  are  selling 
dur  fire  brick  at  $40  per  1,000  f.  o.  b,  Moscow,  Idaho.  You  will  readily  see  that  we 
are  selling  very  close.  This  is  not  the  only  obstacle.  We  are  compelled  at  times  to 
cut  our  prices  right  down  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  order  to  make  a  sale  and 
compete  widi  our  foreign  competitors.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  absolutely 
ipipoflsible  for  us  to  manufacture  fire  brick  and  make  expenses  if  there  is  not  an  embar^ 
put  on  foreign  fire  brick.  There  is  at  present  90  per  cent  of  the  fire-brick  plants  m 
me  West  closed  down  entirely,  due  to  the  far-t  that  the  fire-brick  market  is  flooded 
vith  cheap  foreign  fire  brick. 

We  have  been  ad\ised  by  our  aj^ents  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  it  ie  out  of  the  question 
to  sell  American-made  fire  brick  in  British  Columbia,  Canada,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
(^anadian  Government  has  a  protective  tariff  on  imported  fire  brirk  to  the  amount  of 
30  per  cent,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  place  American  fire  brick  on  the  Canadian 
market.  In  addition,  according  to  the  Canadian  dump  law,  we  are  prohibited  from 
selling  fire  brick  in  Canada  for  lesss  than  we  sell  it  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
fine  market  for  fire  brick  in  Canada;  but  the  lid  is  on  so  tight  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  fire  brick  manufacturers  can  dump  their 
fire  brick  onto  the  American  market  and  it  is  only  taxed  the  small  duty  of  10 per  cent, 
hence  the  reason  for  ao  many  of  our  fijre-brick  factories  being  shut  down  and  hundreds 
of  men  out  of  employment.  The  same  condition  applies  to  the  Engli^  and  Scotch 
fire  brick.  There  are  millions  of  these  bricks  dumped  onto  our  market  every  year 
i^t  a  very  small  cost  in  transportation,  as  the  brick  are  hauled  as  ballast  in  returning 
lumber  schooners  from  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Their  labor,  being 
so  cheap,  and  the  low  tariff  placed  on  these  brick,  puts  us  entirely  out  of  the  game. 
We  ask  ^ou  kindly  to  carry  out  our  rectuest  to  the  limit  of  your  ability  in  putting  the 
lid  on  ti^ht  on  foreign  fire  brick.  This^ill  allow  the  American  manufacturer  to  dis- 
pose of  his  Ameriran*madf  gooda  which  he  has  in  ^tock  and  then  start  his  factories. 

Warren  Truitt,  Treasurer, 

Brief  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers  AssocunoN,  New  Yobk  Crrr. 

We  respectfully  petition  that  item  71  ol  the  psesent  tariff  law,  which  now  reads: 
"Fire  hndk,  magnedte  brick »  chrome  br^ck,  and  brick  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  not  glased,  enameled,  painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in 
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aay  numner,  10  per  c«iU«ua  ad  volorttB;  il  fgjisiMiy  -exiftiB«Ied,  puated,  vftrtfled 
rrfittmented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  and  bath  brick,  1&  per  centum  ad  valorem/'' 
be  changed  to  read:  *'71.  Fire  brick,  magnesite  brick,  chrome  brick,  and  brick  not' 
fperially  ^evided  lor  in  tids  auction,  not  g^zed,  enameled,  painted,  vitrified,  oma-' 
vented,  or  decorated  in  any  maimer,  25  per  eentmn  ad  v^loram;  if  elased)  enameled, 
painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  fn  any  manner,  and  bath  brick,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem. " 

We  aak  this  in  behalf  o(  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  fire  bri<±,  members  of  Uiis 
asodation  and  the  following  fire-brick  manufacturers  who  are  not  members,  but 
who  join  us  in  this  petition:  Ostmnder  Fire  Brick  Co.,  IVoy,  N.  Y.;  Pfeebrey  Fire 
Brick  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Rogem  &  Co.,  Royersford,  Pa. 

These  manufacturera  are  all  lootted  near  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  bulkiness  of 
their  product  makes  £rei|^t  charges  a  determining  factor  in  its  distribution,  hence 
their  market  is  confined  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  and  they  are 
cfHupelled  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  competition  from  the  cheap  foreign-made 
bricK  that  have  been  coming  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  in  laige  volume 
ftoce  the  present  tarifif  law  was  put  into  effect. 

Some  of  these  manufactuxiag  plants  are  located  in  or  near  small  towns  where  they 
ire  the  principal  source  of  empMyment.  The  history  of  these  manufacturing  plants 
abows  that  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  mat  difficulty  for  the  owners  thereof  to  earn 
a  return  on  their  investment  which  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  plants  in  a  proper  state  of  repair  and  efficiency  and  unless  the  protection  that 
is  DOW  asked  for  is ^n ted,  a  return  to  normal  bunness  conditions  will  unquestionably 
bring  with  it  suffiaently  large  importalions  of  fire  brick  to  work  irreparable  injury  to 
these  American  manufacturers  and  we  fear  will  drive  many  of  them  out  of  business. 

The  use  of  fire  t»rick  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  operation  of  all  branches  of  indus- 
try and  public  utilities.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  former  can  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Iron  and  steel  (in  all  of  its  branches);  copper,  lead  and  nickel  smelting 
and  refiniiu;  building  materials,  and  glass.  Among  the  latter  can  be  mention^  the 
following:  Manufacture  of  g|as  for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes  both  domestic 
and  industrial,  and  generation  of  electrical  energy  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes. 

The  development  of  the  fire  brick  manufacturing  industry  must  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  steel  and  metals  trade  and  its  prospects  for  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  furnishing  employment  to  a  steaoiiy  increasing  number  of  men  are  marred 
only  by  the  existing  k>w  import  rates  that  permit  the  natural  markets  of  ^he  eastern 
■unofactureiv  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  lelractmrieB  industry  in  the  United  States  ia 
$220,000,000.  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  between  30,000  and  40,000.  Re- 
ffictory  brioK  are  produced  in  quantities  m  about  200  plants  throughout  the  country, 
located  at  such  points  aa  are  convenient  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  or 
convenient  to  large  consuming  markets  for  the  finished  g;oed8. 

The  manufacturers  in  whose  behalf  this  brief  is  submitted  are  railed  upon  to  bear 
the  entire  brunt  of  the  foreign  competition  for  the  reasons  previously  mentioned;  the 
interior  manufacturers  are  likewise  interested  in  the  matter  for  the  reason  that  such 
sastem  productive  capacity  as  ia  displaced  by  foreign  product  must  in  turn  seek  an 
oatiet  in  fields  that  would  naturally  and  economically  draw  their  suppiiee  from  inte- 
rior points. 

The  rapidly  changing  business  conditions  make  it  impracticable  to  furnish  compar- 
able figures  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  products  other  than  the  following: 

In  AugiMt,  1920,  the  Departnent  of  Labor  published  statistics  of  wages  paid  in  the 
clay  industries  in  Great  Bntainj  showing  that  common  labor,  which  iumisnes  a  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  well  as  the  finished  product,  was  then  receiving 
115.72  per  week.  Oommon  labor  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  refractories  industry  at 
that  time  Vas  coating  129  to  154  per  cent  more,  ranging  from  $36  to  $40  per  week. 

In  1913  and  1914,  the  last  normal  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  standard 
9-inch  fire  brick  was  imported  at  an  average  price  ranj^ing  from  $16.60  to  $17.10  per 
thousand.  Under  the  tariff  rates  that  went  into  effect  in  1914,  these  brick  were  sold 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  for  $22  to  $23  per  thousand,  compared  with 
domestic  prices  of  $S0  per  thousand,  or  23.3  per  cent  less  than  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  American  fire  bnck  could  be  sold. 
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ImportatioiiB  of  fire  brick,  which  come  principally  from  Scotland,  England,  and 
Canada,  have  been  as  follows: 


Item. 

Quantity. 

DeeUmd 
value. 

Item. 

Quantity. 

ISS^ 

Year  ending  lone  80, 1018: 
9-inch  (standard  olse). . . . 
Lsnraralces 

4^065,000 
648,000 

950,000 
347,000 

187,733 
38,081 

18,354 

16,210 

Year  endinc  June  SO,  1914— 
Oontinued. 

Under  nresent  low  taril^ 
9  and  9  inch  equiya- 
lent 

8,MI,0QO 
3,069,000 
3,333,000 

•98^149 

Year  ending  Jane  30, 1914: 
Under  old  duties — 

SO,  MS 

9-incli  brick 

Year  ending  Dae.  31, 1010^  9 
and  9  inch  equivalent* 

Year  ending  Dec.  31, 193U,  9 
and  9  inch  equivalent 

LarKW  si^MKi. 

1G0«671 

The  1914  figures  show  that  there  was  a  gain  in  imports  after  the  lower  duties  went 
into  eiSect  of  approximately  62  per  cent  over  the  1913  rate. 

The  1920  fip;ur66  indicate  that  as  business  readjustment  proceeds,  the  volume  of 
imports  is  rapidly  increasing,  having  gained  61  per  cent  over  1919  imports. 

The  act  of  1909  levied  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  on  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than 
10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  anv  manner. 

The  standard  9-incn  fire  brick,  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  fire-brick  sales,  has  an 
average  weight  of  7  pounds.  Tne  unit  of  sales  is  1,000  brick,  and  under  the  act  of 
1909  tne  duty  on  9-inch  standard  fire  brick  amounted  to  |3.91  per  thousand. 

On  account  of  present  inflated  values  of  all  commodities,  a  restoration  of  the  duty 
of  $1.25  per  ton  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff  law  of  1909  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
and  we,  therefore,  respectfully  petition  that  the  present  method  of  levying  duty  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis  be  continued,  but  that  the  rate  be  increased  as  set  forth  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  brief. 

Obokgb  a.  Balz,  Chaimutn. 

LIME. 

[Paragraph  78.] 

ALPEED  W.  OEAY,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  PACIFIC  LDEE  CO.  OF  BXITZ8K 

COIiTnCBIA,  HIAQABA  FALLS,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Grav.  I  represent  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  of  British  Columbia. 
I  am  really  representing  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
in  representing  that  company,  and  other  American  stockholders,  as 
the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  and  other  American  stockholders  who  own 
this  company,  who  reside  principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
comitry,  with  the  exception  of  five  shares  of  stock  which  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business  as  a  corporation.  All  of  the  stock  with 
the  exception  of  those  five  shares  is  owned  in  the  United  States. 

The  l*acific  Lime  Co.'s  plant  is  located  at  Blubber  Bay,  236  miles 
north  of  Seattle,  and  approximately  900  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

It  is  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  place,  and  all  of  its  product  is 
practically  provided  for  by  its  own  snipping.  It  has  been  operating, 
or  maintaining,  vessels  to  take  its  own  product  to  the  market,  whidi 
has  imposed  upon  it  rather  excessive  burdens. 

Now,  this  plant  was  put  up  there  by  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaches,  and  in  that  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  large  quantities  of 
lime. 

They  are  planning  to  build  a  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  just  as 
they  were  planning  to  do  that  the  war  broke  out.  And  tne  first  step 
in  connection  with  that  plant  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  pure 
lime,  and  they  made  a  careful  investigation  throughout  that  country 
and  they  found  that  the  purest  lime  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  or,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States,  or  any  place  on  the 
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American  Continent,  was  this  d6iK)sit,  and,  as  shown  by  affidavits 
which  I  can  file,  this  lime  is  99.6  per  cent^  or  practically  pure,  as 
against  many  limes  which  run  lar^e  quantities  of  impurities,  so  that 
the  purpose  of  this  plant  and  its  development  was  for  our  own  pur- 
poses. 

And  the  war  came  on,  and  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since 
made  it  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  the  development. 

I  might  add  right  there  in  connection  with  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co., 

of  Niagara  Falls,  consumes  or  purchases  from  American  producers 
1? —  *u-.«  i^  : u^  *^^^  n^^^j^^^  ^j.  ig  imported  h-  ^^•- 

is  not  in  any  way  ii 

_  They  are  bringing 

than  they  themselves  consume  at  the  present  moment,  and  they 
ask 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  Did  you  state  that  your  company  at 
Niagara  Falls  owned  the  company  in  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  purchased  that  company. 

Mr.  Garxee.  It  owns  all  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  company  at  Niagara  Fulls  and  the  individual 
stockholders  in  the  East  own  all  of  tlie  stock  of  the  Pacific  Lime  Co., 
of  British  Columbia,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  shares. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  want  to  state,  how  much  stock 
is  owned  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Co.  ? 

Mr.  (tray.  The  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  owns  practically  all  of  the 
common  stock.  The  preferred  stocJc  is  held  for  the  most  part  by 
gentlemen  throughout  the  New  England  States  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  British  Columbia  cor- 
poration is  held  by  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  owns  the 
controlling  interest,  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Does  the  common  stock  have  the  voting  power  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  They  both  have  voting  power. 

Mr.  Timberlake.  ^^Tien  did  they  pmchase  it? 

Mr.  Gray.  1913,  I  tliink  it  was. 

Mr.  Hadlby.  Is  there  any  effort  whatever  upon  the  part  of  the 
Pacific  Lime  Co.  to  do  busineas  on  this  side,  to  produce  their  raw 
material  for  this 

Mr.  (tray.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hadlby.  And  compete  with  our  American  producers? 

Mr.  Gray.  In  the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Hadley.  And  the  American  owners  ?  ... 

Mr.  Gray.  In  the  way  I  have  stated.  We  are  bringing  in  this  lime 
in  part  now.  Approximately  one-third  of  our  lime  finds  its  way  into 
the  United  States.  The  rest  is  sold  in  British  Columbia.  There  are 
two  lime-producing  companies  operated  there.  One  with  three  kilns 
and  our  company  has  five  kilns.  All  of  this  lime  is  used  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Western  States.  None  of  the  lime  of  the  other 
company  has  come  into  the  United  States  until  this  year,  when 
about  2,000  barrels  were  imported.  Less  than  one  barrel  is  imported 
in  the  West  to  a  hundred  manufactured  there. 

Mr.  OuJFiBiiD.  And  what  are  you  asking  for  now? 

Mr.  Gray.  Five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hadjxt.  On  the  Canadian  or  on  the  American  lime? 
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Mr.  Gray.  On  the  Canadian  lime  imported  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  What  do  our  manufacturers  hare  to  pay  if  they 
•XDort  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Gb^vy.  It  is  17^  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  plus  7i  cents  .war 
tax  at  the  present  time,  which  has  not  yet  been  taken  off. 

Mr.  Hadlky.  How  much  are  you  asking  for,  5  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Gray.  Five  per  cent;  yes,  sir.  That  is  our  natural  territory^ 
the  western  part  ot  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  market 
in  British  Columbia  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Hadley.  If  we  were  exporting  lime  into  Canada,  they  would 
issue  an  order  in  council,  an  order  in  council  would  be  made  the 
next  day  making  the  rate  prohibitive  where  American  limes  were 
sent  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  they  do  not  have  that  power  under  the  law.  They 
do  not  have  the  power  to  issue  an  order  in  council  increasing  the 
rates,  but  they  can  reduce  it,  but  they  can  not  increase  it. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  you  want  is  that  lime  for  British  Columbia 
to  be  shipped  to  New  York  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
free? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  we  are  not  asking  that  it  be  permitted  to  come 
in  free.  But,  with  the  present  rates  of  exchange,  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  rates  as  they  are,  we  can  do  business. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lime  producers 
along  the  Pacific  coast  are  practically  80  per  cent  down  and  out? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent,  but  I  know  that  the  State 
of  California  is  manufacturing  between  900,000  and  1,000.000  barrels 
of  lime  a  year  as  against  less  than  50,000  barrels  a  year  brought  into 
the  United  vStates  by  us. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Vou  mean  that  your  company  brings  in  50,000 
barrels? 

Mr.  Gray.  Not  to  exceed  50,000  barrels  this  year, 

Mr.  Hadley.  Do  you  know  what  the  imports  wei'e  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Gray.  What  the  imports  were? 

Mr.  Hadlky.  Yes,  sir.    If  you  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  stated  in  the  reports  here.  The  total  imports  for 
the  year  1919  were  173,000  units  of  100  pounds  each.  That  would 
be  86,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  was? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  was  $128,000. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Five  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  $6,000. 

Mr.  Gray.  The  duty  here  is  stated  as  $6,425. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  was  imported  i 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hadley.  So  you  claim  that  practically  an  infinitesimal  amount 

is  imported? 

Mr.  (iBAY.  Yes;  that  is  my  Idea.  I  find,  on  page  137  of  the  Sum- 
mary of  Tariff  Infonmation  furnished,  this  statement,  which  is  very 
brief  and  very  ilhiminatinc,  that  we  produced  in  the  United  States 
over  99.8  per' cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  and  that  less  than 
one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  imported. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hadley,  which  he  has  just  made  with  reference,  to 
the  fact  that  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  the  lime  pro- 
ducers were  down  and  out. 
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Hr.  Hadusy.  I  said  about  80  per  cent,  that  is  my  nnderstanding. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  there  is  only  being  im* 
ported  about  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  lime  which  is  consumed, 
that  that  fact  would  not  have  any  connection  between  the  importa- 
tions of  lime  and  the  fact  that  tne  lime  producers  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  are  out  of  busine93. 

Mr.  Gray.  1  might  say  absolutely  no  connection,  because  when 
we  cimimenced  bringing  it  in,  tliat  condition  existed  then.  That  con- 
dition in  Washington  was  entirely  the  result  of  a  war  between  the 
Henrv  Cowan  Lime  &  Cement  Co,  and  McMillan,  of  the  Tacoma  A 
Kimcli  Harbor  Lime  Co.  of  Washington. 

ilr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
made  any  calculation  as  to  what  the  Canadian  exchange  is  going  to 
be  in  the  future?    Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  at  all? 

Mr.  GnAY.  No ;  I  have  not.  If  it  runs  as  it  is  now,  we  can  afford 
to  bring  in  some  lime.  We  wish  to  be  entirely  frank  with  the  com- 
mittee. This  year  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  ever  made  any 
profit.    We  made  4  per  cent  upon  the  investment  last  year. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  How  much  was  inveBted? 

Mr.  Gray.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  That  includes  the 
boats.    We  have  haa  some  misfortune  and  had  one  boat  bum. 

Mr.  Hawuby.  Have  you  beeil  shipping  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  We  did  ship  some  to  Hawaii,  but  the  war  came  along 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  shippings,  and  they  have  built 
a  plant  out  there  and  are  now  manufaeturing  their  lime  in  Hawaii 
out  of  sea  shells. 

Mr.  Hawuey.  You  do  not  expect  to  ship  lime  to  that  market? 

Mr.  GitAY.  This  last  year  we  shipped  600  barrels. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  are  also  shipping  in  British  bottoms  to  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  only  British  bottom  is  our  own  bottom,  which  we 
have  had  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  are  shipping  to  San  Francisco  then? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes:  we  brought  m — I  think  I  have  the  last  report 
here  which  will  show  exactl]^  what  was  shipped  in.  We  imported, 
the  Pacific  Lime  Co. — this  will  show  the  shipment  to  San  Francisco 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  during  the  past  five  years  up 
to  this  time : 

The  total  amount  was  97,723  barrels.  The  average  would  be 
19,544  barrels*-19,000  barrels  as  against  the  product  of  a  million^ 
or  929,000  barrels  manufactured  in  California. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Are  you  contemplating  any  expansion  of  your 
export  trade? 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  simply  waiting  to  take  care 
of  our  own  business  when  we  can  put  up  a  factory  on  the  Pacific 
coasts     In  the  meantime,  we  have  got  to  live,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  are  going  to  establish  your  business  out  in  that 
country,  ultimately  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hadley.  After  you  have  driven  the  American  manufacturers 
out  of  business  and  have  established  good  will  in  this  market,  you 
will  raise  your  business  on  the  American  business  downfall? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do  not  understand. 
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Mr.  Hadlet.  I  assume,  as  the  facts  are  as  I  understand  this  busi* 
ness.  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  no;  we  are  purchasing  more  lime  than  we  are 
brin^nfif  in.  We  do  not  wish  to  bring  lime  into  California,  Oregon^ 
or  Washington,  and  sell  it  below  the  market  price.  As  I  say,  the 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls  uses  more  lime  than  we  bring  into  the 
United  States. 

Now,  I  might  read  to  you  from  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  in  1917,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out  it  is  practically  the  same,  since  that  shows 
that  the  State  of  California  produced  990,000  barrels  of  lime  that 
year.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  shipped  ont  of  the  State  1,897 
tons,  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  shipped  into  California  during  that  year 
amounted  to  1,106  shipped  into  California  less  than  California 
shipped  elsewhere. 

The  States  of  Washington  and  Orejjon  and  Idaho  ordinarily  con- 
sume in  the  year  30,464  tons.  In  addition,  they  shipped  out  19,361 
tons,  or  approximately  50,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

The  Ricific  Lime  Co.'s  shipment  into  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
Idaho  during  that  year  amounted  to  2,965  tons,  so  that  there  were 
shipped  into  those  otates  less  than  one-sixth  as  much  as  those  three 
States  shipped  elsewhere. 

So  we  can  not  be  cutting  in  on  their  preserve  very  much. 

I  have  an  affidavit  here  which  I  would  like  to  file  showing  the 
purity  of  our  lime,  and  showing  that  we  are  not  cutting  into  anyone 
else's  business.  We  have  never  dumped  a  barrel  of  lime  into  those 
States,  if  you  mean  by  dumping  selling  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost, 
or  less  than  the  market  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  other 
words,  we  have  never  cut  the  price  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  ordinarily  charge  5  cents  a  barrel  more.  Our  lime  is  pure  lime 
and  we  can  get  a  little  bit  better  price  where  our  lime  becomes  known. 

Then,  too,  our  freight  charges  are  very  high  in  the  shipment  of 
lime.  The  insurance  rates  are  especially  high,  as  lime  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous product  to  ship  on  account  of  the  fact  that  if  it  gets  wet  it 
will  set  tire  to  the  boat.  That  is  the  way  one  of  our  boats  burned  this 
year. 

Our  lime,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  is  99.6  per  cent  against  some  that 
is  shown  in  this  report  here  of  the  Government,  in  many  instances 
having  46  per  cent  impurities.  So  it  is  particularly  valuable,  es- 
pecially for  such  things  as  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees.  Those  of 
^ou  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
now  that  the  apparatus  is  always  gettin/g^  clogged.  That  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  tne  material  in  the  lime  is  insoluble. 
Our  lime  is  99.6  per  cent  soluble  in  water,  so  that  instead  of  the  agri- 
culturist or  the  horticulturist  having  to  stop  his  gang  of  men  while 
spraying  his  fruit  every  little  while  in  order  to  clean  out  the  appa- 
ratus, he  can  go  right  along  without  that  interruption. 

But,  of  course,  the  average  person  using  lime  does  not  know  the 
difference.  To  99  out  of  every  100,  lime  is  lime.  They  do  not  know 
the  difference  in  the  grades  of  lime.  Few  people  know  it.  Those 
few  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  will  buy  our  lime  in  preference 
to  the  imi)ure  lime. 
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Of  oouise,  the  bulk  of  our  matoml  has  got  to  be  shipped  a  long 
distance  in  order  to  get  to  the  market  at  all. 

I  mi^ht  say  that  last  year  we  lost  $19,000,  and  we  lost  every  year 
up  to  last  year.  On  account  of  the  saving  in  exchange  which  has 
been  in  our  favor  this  year  we  have  made  a  little  profit,  viz,  4  per  cent 
on  our  investment  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The  ex- 
change is  still  favorable  to  us;  three  months  ago  it  was  8  per  cent.  It 
is  a  little  more  favorable  to  us  now  than  it  was  then  and  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  six  months  ago. 

Now,  if  I  may  file  this  affidavit  and  some  statements  showing  the 
use  for  which  our  lime  is  beneficial,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  then 
I  will  file  a  brief  later  to  answer  anything  that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  TiiiSON.  From  what  source  does  the  lime  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  come? 

Mr.  Gray.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  comes  from  Canada. 

Mn  TiusoN.  How  large  a  portion  of  this  90  per  cent  comes  from 
your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  half  of  it. 

Mr.  TiiiSON.  So  that  of  the  amount  used  in  this  country  your  im- 
portations are  about  what? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tii-soK.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent;  as  I  have 
the  figures,  I  might  say  that  the  United  States  exports  five  times  as 
much  into  Canada  as  it  imports  from  Canada,  according  to  the 
Government  report.  The  Government  records  are  all  that  I  have  on 
it.  It  says  here  that  the  imports  do  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  product.  The  exports  are  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  product,  and  90  per  cent  of  that  ex^port  goes  to  Canada.  In 
other  words,  there  is  five  times  as  much  going  into  Canada  as  there 
is  coming  this  way. 

Mr.  Green.  About  50,000  barrels,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gray.  About  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  barrels. 

The  Chairkan.  Mr.  Gray,  you  have  consumed  your  time,  you  may 
file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Gray.  May  I  make  just  one  statement  with  regard  to  the  im* 
ports.  There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1908  231,000 
units  of  100  pounds  each,  and  in  1918  the  list  gives  that  year  as 
147,000  units,  or  a  little  more  than  half  in  10  years  has  been  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  lime.    It  has  been  decreased  about  one-half. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

State  or  Oaufobnia, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as: 

Edward  H.  Horton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  Is 
the  representative  of  the  Pacific  I^ime  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  the 
sale  of  their  Hme  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia  and  for  the  export  trade,  and  as 
such  representative  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lime  situation  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  following  statements: 

The  lime  manufactured  by  the  Pacific  Lime  CJo.  (Ltd.),  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.> 
at  their  plant  at  Blubber,  B.  C,  is  preferred  and  used  by  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  leading  industries  In  central  California  on  account  of  its 
"purity,"  which  makes  it  available  for  general  use  in  horticulture,  agriculture, 
building  constniction,  chemical,  and  other  imlustries. 
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Pacific  liiiir  U  made  from  a  *' unLftormly  pure,  high  cakivui  llniefetoiie/*  an 
analysis  of  tlie  lime  shows: 

Peroral. 

Silica  and  insoluble  matter 0. 27 

Iron  and  alumiua 0.14 

Calcium  oxide 90.  GO 

Magnesium  oxide  -^ ^_^ ^ Trace. 

In  horicultural  industry  the  Pncinc  litne  is  being  used  in  California  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  lin>e-6ulphur  spray  1^  sDeh  conoems  as  the  Calitomla 
Rex  Spray  Co.  at  Benicla,  California  Spray  Clieiulcal  Co.  at  Watsonvllle,  and 
many  others  that  manufacture  llmi^.sulplnir  spray  solution  for  spraying  fruit 
trees. 

They  prefer  Pacific  lime  lieeause  it  makes  a  stronger  aolutlon,  it  win  not 
precipitate  while  in  .solution,  it  lias  no  grit  to  cut  tlie  plunger  packing,  Talrea, 
and  nozzles  of  the  pumps  and  hose. 

The  lime  made  in  California  by  the  leading  manufacturers  will  precipitate 
while  in  solution,  is  full  of  grit,  and  therefore  not  desired  by  the  lime-sulphur 
spray  industry. 

There  are  millions  of  fruit  trees  in  centra]  California  that  are  sprayed  fsev- 
^ral  times  during  every  winter  and  require  spray  material  made  of  the  purest 
of  lime  In  order  to  have  the  spray  after  having  been  applied  stick  like  paint 
and  insure  permanent  work. 

Spray  solution  njade  of  CallforaUi  lime  will  wash  off  with  the  first  rain, 
due  to  the  fact  of  large  content  of  Silica  found  in  the  limestone  (from  which 
the  lime  is  manufactured)  and  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  disintegrates  in 
burning. 

In  the  agricultural  industry  the  Pacific  lime  Is  extensively  used  fbr  soil 
pvrposes  on  account  of  its  purity.  It  Is  also  extensively  used  for  the  white- 
washing of  barns,  buildings,  and  foaces  for  the  same  veason  as  named  for 
spraying  purposes. 

In  building  construction  Pacific  lime  is  used  for  brickwork  and  plasterlnn: 
and  is  preferre<l  on  ai*count  of  its  being  free  of  grit,  making  a  smooth  pntty. 

Being  pure  lime  it  will  not  pop  or  pic  in  the  wall. 

In  the  chemical  industry  it  is  extensively  used  on  account  of  its  purity  and 
the  small  amount  of  residue  by  such  companies  us  the  Standard  Oil,  Shell  Oil, 
Associated  Oil,  varnish  manafacturers,  etc. 

The  users  of  Pacific  lime  acknowledge  it  to  be  of  superior  quality  but  de- 
mand it  at  the  ruling  price  of  other  leading  limes. 

A  lime  shortage  has  occurred  several  times  In  California  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Canadian  lime,  which  came  in  by  water,  the  California  trade  would 
have  .suffered  severely  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  for  a  general  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sale 
of  Canadian  lime  in  California  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  E.  D. 
Klngsley  under  date  of  December  14,  1920,  which  is  made  a  part  of  this 
affidavit  a  copy  of  said  letter  being  hereto  annexed,  which  is  true  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  und  belief. 

Bdwasd  H.  Hortok. 

Dear  Mk.  KixGSi.tri' :  Having  read  the  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  July  18, 1919,"  on 
the  subject  of  lime,  I  find  tlie  statements  contained  therein  so  far  from  the  facts 
that  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  what  I  know  adt)0ut  this  story. 

I  represented  the  Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Co.  for  the  San  Francisco 
trade  from  the  spring  of  1909  until  the  fall  of  1917,  when  said  company  with- 
drew from  the  California  market  on  account  of  their  bad  financial  condition. 

The  last  time  that  I  was  at  Roche  Harbor  was  in  May,  1913,  when  Mr.  John  S. 
McMillin  went  Into  detail  with  me  about  the  financial  condition  of  his  company. 
Before  I  left  there  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  1912  balance  sheet,  which  showed 
his  company  to  be  very  heavily  in  debt.  He  asked  me  to  see  my  bankers  on  ray 
return  to  San  Francisco  and  try  and  borrow  $25,000  for  his  company,  us  he 
^as  pressed  for  money  and  must  have  it  On  my  return  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  Mr.  F.  L.  Lipman,  manager  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  and 
he  turned  down  the  request  for  a  loan  of  any  money  to  tlie  Tacoma  &  Roche 
Harbor  Lime  Co.  without  security. 


Tlw  flteaBer  JjtAer,  ownM  ^  the  ISmoim  4b  itpche  Harbor  Um^  €k>,,  wns  sq 
tedly  damaged  «ff  the  California  coa«t  in  HSiTJ^  that  they  disponed  of  her  hull 
tor*  about  one-teBtb  of  her  cost,  which  resulted  in  a  large  fi^iancial  109a  to  them, 
and  from  that  time  on  .they  had  hut  one  vessel,  the  schooner  W,  O.  Irwin,  left  to 
traiuq;K>rt  lime  from  Roche  Harbor  to  San  Francisco,  and  as  she  only  made 
infrequent  trips,  bringing  about  4,200  barrels  per  trip,  we  were  left  wltli  an 
empty  warehouae  most  of  the  time. 

With  the  full  icnow  ediee  and  Mnctlon  of  McMiUln,  in  the^itnll  of  1915  I  ar-» 
with  the  Padfle  Go.  (Ltd.),  of  Vanoouver,  BritUh  Columbia,  to  supply 

with  tlielr  Pacific  lime,  which  thev.4ld  when. able  to  get  tranppojrt^iUop  for 
it  (it  was  not  very  frequent),  and  the  Ui^e  had  frppn  them. was  stored  In  the 
Tfteoma  &  Roche  Harbor  lime  Co.'s  warefiouse  in  this  city.  W.  C.  Reveal  had 
ctiarvBof  the  warehooaeand  tte  §Ukig  ofcguntry  orders,  ajad  as  he  had. none 
of  tticr  Beche  Harbor  lime  invstock,  considerable  of  tlie  time  those  orders  were 
llUed  with  Paeiiic  lime,  and  he  wrote  .eustomers.  thc^  would  find  It  egual  in 
quality  to  the  Roche  Harbor. 

I  H>nleied  the  Pacific  Ume  an4  paid  the  Invoices  ^received  from  tha  Pacific 
Ltme  Ga  (Ltd.)i  and  the  T.  &  R.  H.  U  Go.  paid  me  for  the  lime.   . 

In  the  late  fall  of  1917  Mr.  McMillin  caoie  to  San  Fraqqisco  and  while  here 
toUA  me' that  he  needed  money  v/^cy  badly  and  that  he  would  have  to  withdraw 
from  tiie  Qallfbmia  trade,  aad  while  here  he  wound  up  his  Ume  affairs  con^ 
nected  with  hla  warehouse  and  sold  the  building  to  n^e  (the  building  was  on 
leaaed  ground).  While  here  he  disposed  of  the  schooner  W,  G.  Irivin  at  far 
below  her  real  sale  value  at  tb^  time;;  he  mid  tbat.h^  was  obliged  to  do  it  as 
title  bank  in  particular  was  pressing  his  company,  for  money.-.  His  only  means 
of  getting  money  at  the  time  was.  the  sale  of  the  /noin. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  American  ships  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  1914 
shipmenCs  9t  lime  from  Puget  Soun4  ports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ceased ;  no 
transportation  tor  lime  could  be  bad  on  any  line.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that 
JL  lime  plant  of  SO  tons  daily  capacity  was  built  at  Waian&e,  near  Honolulu, 
to  bum  sea  shells  and  coral,  which  ever  since  then  has  taken  care  of  the  prin- 
dpai  requirements  of  the  Hawaiian  Island  demand  for  Ume. .  The  lime  plant 
refierred  to  turns  out  daily  12  tons  sugt^r-mill  Ume  and  18  tons  field  lime. 
The  ndU  lime,  figuring  9  barr^  net  Ume  to  the  ton,  gives  a  production  of  over 
3CM)00  barrels  lime  per  annum,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Just  that,  much 
Rodie  Harbor  lime.  The  Wai^nae  lime  is  ground  and  packed  in  barrels  each 
liolding  225  pounds  net  lime  and  sold  at  a  price  far  below  what  any  Ume  cai^ 
be  Inq^rted  for  from  the  Pacific  oo^st,  • 

T.  H.  Davies  &  Oo.,  of  Honolulu,  are  reported  as  the  owners  of  the  plant 
referred  .to.    Th^  purchase  its  8UM>lieSi  etc.    , 

Wrom  the  aboye  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  Ume  manufactured  by  the  Pacific 
Ltme  OfK  {lAd.)  has  not  had  anything  tp  do  with  the  loss  of  trade  on  the 
Hswaiian  Islands  of  IU)che  Harbor  lime. 

For  a  grsat  many  years  past  Daviee  &  Op.  Ixave  had  the  exclusive  agency 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ^r  the  sale  of  Roche  Harbor  Ume,  which  has  Ix^eii 
used  DMWtly  by  tlie  sugar  n:dlls  and  sugar  plantationa  Their  purchases  of 
Roche  Harbor  lime  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war  in  191^ 
amoontBd  to  a  great  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  lime  per  annum,  the  mo0c 
of  wMch  was  lost  to  the  T.  &  R.  H.  U  Co.  from  lack  of  transportation  fftdUtlea 
previooidy  referred  to« 

Since  the  resumption  of  transportation  the  past  year  or  so  between  Puget 
Sound  ports  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Davles  &  Co.  have  only  purchased  small 
lots  of  lime  monthly  from  the  Roche  Harbor  Go.,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
gettlBg.  .Ih^r  main  supply  from  their  own,  plant.  . 

Since  transportation  has  been  resumed  JTrom  Plight  Sound  lime  that  was  for- 
merly sliipped  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  X^slands  the  greater  portion 
of  it  lias  been  taken  over-by  t^e  Oracs  Lline  Co.,  of  Seattle,  who  have  been  sell- 
ing their  lime  to  dealers  at  the  points  referred  to  at  a  price  far  below  that  Vv'hlch 
hu  been  oftered  by  others;  the  best  evidence  is  their. books. ,  For  1920  they 
contracted  with  one  concern  fcH:  a  full  year'i^ jsupp  y  ut  lesB  than  the  market 
price  ruling  at  the  time  in  Seattle  or  San  Frahdsco.  Tliey  have  offered  on  a 
contract  for  1821  delivery  of  their  Ume  to  the  Seattle  dock  at  $2.30  per  barrel 
against  the  mai^et  price  quoted  by  others  in  Seattle  of  $2.00  per  barrel. 

Out  of  some  15,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  lime  shipped  during  this  year  of 
1920  from  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Is  and  ports  not  more  than 
500  barrels  of  said  lime  was  made  by  the  Pacific  Ume  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Vancouver, 
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Britiflli  GohnMa,  asA  thttt  wamSk  M  ii«ft  flMlpptd  Irt  me  I!hm  Sw 
at  the  market  price  at  die  time  of  «lit|«ieiit  item  Slaa  Wrmkdao^ 

The  competition  <tf  the  ftoche  HavlMW  ilme  in  the  North  wwi  ftir 
from  Beetle  te  the  Hawaliaii  IslMids  ia  enttiely  wtth  the  c«l  priota  sold 
hy  the  Orcae  Lime  Go.,  who  ha^  tlieir  kilaa  oil  Oreaa  laland  (a 
Harbor). 

From  Tarious  converaatiomi  had  with  Mr.  MriiilUa,  of  tto  Hoehe  Hafito«  Ooi^ 
I  have  learned  that  he  has  for  aeveral  3^eat«  held  hia  lime  at  a  good  price  in  ttie 
Northweet  and  for  export,  and  the  manager  of  the  Padfte  Lime  Oo.  (Ltd.).  Ihui 
told  Bie  that  lliey  have  not  cot  the  prieBailAt  br  M oMttln,  -wldch  haa  aUanaFs 
been  considerably  hli^ier  than  sold  at  by  othtok 

As  the  California  representative  of  the  Faclflc  lime  Oa  (Ltd.),  will  aay 
that  I  have  sold  their  lime  at  the  highest  martoet  prlee  tiial  has  at  any  almlUir 
time  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  Siuii  Fnanciaco  or  Loa  Angles  mannlactiitera 
or  any  other  lime  company  doing  bnsiness  in  Callfomla.  My  booha  are  the  haet 
evidence  as  to  the  fact 

The  Roche  Sterbor  Mme  Ge.  once  had'  some  business  te  Teni,  whiiii  tbey 
lost  because  they  eonld  not  fin  ttie  orders  when  the  lime,  was  wonted  by  ttie 
exporters.  This  remark  refers  to  orders  that  liave  come  ffeom  Sontii  Aaseelcn 
since  tiie  dosing  of  the  Enropean  war.  Shtpmenta  of  Ihne  fK>m  Badllo  coast 
time  plants  to  Sonth  America  have  never  been  of  more-  than  what  would  he 
considered  as  of  sma'.l  volume,  so  no  Mme  cempany  on  the  PaoMe  eoaal  has  had. 
very  much  to  gain  or  loee. 

The  st^temenjt  of  the  Puntenney  Lime  (X  Is  not  baaed  on  facta*  They  havw 
never  had  to  compete  with  Ganadim  Itane  at  low  pvloes;  their  ten  Praneiaeo 
agent  took  considerable  trade  away  from  me  by  cutting  the  price  of*  their  11dm 
in  central  California. 

The  statement  of  T.  J.  Fleming  is  not  baaed  en  fhcts.  Hia  stateneut  le- 
garding  duty  on  <>inadian  lime  is  Incorrect  and  the  veoelpt  of  lOgOOO  barrals 
of  Canadian  time  in  San  Prandsce  in  May,  IMK  in  alK>  laoonreet 

It  is  a  welt  known  fact  of  the  lime  men  in  Han  IT^anchPoo  m  d  lioe  .AnevioK 
that  for  several  years  Fl^nlng's  company  cet  Hme  ^rfees  to  andi  a  low  Hgue 
that  It  resulted  In  the  closing  down  of  several  Ikne  plants  in  the  southem  part 
of  this  State  tor  a  considerable  period  of  time;  to  aieat  their  prkea  weald  have 
entailed  conaiderable  lose. 

During  this  year  1920  one  of  the  promhient  Hme  men  from  the  aeathem  pat* 
tion  of  tliis  State  called  at  my  office,  and  dortng^  the  eonveinati<Mi  had  with  bim 
he  said  that  Fleming's  lime  company  several  years  ago  eat  die  prlee  of  hoik  itme 
from  the  prevailing  market  price  of  910  down  to  |T!ea  per  ton  to  try  and  break 
the  Blue  Summit  Lime  Go.,  of  Tehadiapl,  and  kept  hia  cut  inrloe  going  for  aooie 
two  and  one^half  years,  taking  the  buHc  of  the  bnrtneas  away  ftom  tlie  Jttae 
companies  doing  busineas  in  soutliem  OaUtovnia ;  ibat  when  he  had  gateed  hia 
point  and  had  ttie  business  he.  then  adfwctjd  Ida  prlee  to  910  per  ten^  He 
further  said  that  during  the  time  ttie  cut  price  waa  going  on  that  all  of  Jamle- 
Bon's  kilns  at  Tehachapi  were  kept  dosed  down«  he  buying  his  Mme  (ta  mn 
tiia  mortar  plant  with  at  l/ra  Angeles)  of  Fleming  for  teas  than  he  conld  make 
It  for. 

The  same  P9,rty  ftirther  said  timt  tfhe  AfHspna  l|me  cempaniea  at  thalr 
plants  employ  moi^ly  Mexicans  and  Indiana. 

BawASD  K.  Bosvair. 

Oentlbmen  :  We  understand*  that  certain  parties  liave  been  trying  to  enact 
legislation  at  Waddngton,  D.  G.,  in  the  way  of  increaalng  the  present  duty  on 
British  Golumbla  lime  into  the  United  Statea,  and  Hiehr  fight  ima  been  waged 
particularly  against  the  lime  mannfftctured  at  Blubber  Bay,  Bridah  Oolwnbia, 
by  the  Pacific  Lime  Go.  (Ltd.),  of  Vancouver,  British  Golumbla. 

Our  trade  is  very  partial  to  the  Blubl>er  Bay  time,  and  if  we  should  he  de> 
prlved  of  getting  it  the  fruit  growhig  and  building  industries  would  he  the 
sufferers. 

Trs  Miirroii  Go., 
Per  B.  D.  Miivvoif. 
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San  Joes,  Calif.,  SeftemltBr  J,  'MM. 

GnmjDffEN :   We  undentcad  that  certain  partlea  have  been  trjtag  to 
leslfllatioa  at  Wasbiiistoii,  D.  C,  In  tiie  way  of  incmatng  prenat  dstar 
Britteh  OolumMa  Itme  Into  the  United  States,  and  the  light  has  heen 
ptrdcDlarly  against  the  lime  manafiactiired  at  Blnbher  Bay,  llrltlah  GolomMa, 
hj  the  Paellle  lAmt  Oo*  (Ltd.),  Vanco«rrer,  Britlah  Goivmbia. 

Daring  Oie  paat  year  or  more  we  have  been  handling  eonsidenble  of  yoar 
lime,  and  It  has  proven  very  aatlafactory  to  oar  trade.  We  wish  t9  say  tiiat 
tf  we  ahonld  l>e  deprived  of  getting  it,  both  baHding-material  men  and  f^«lt 
grovers  as  well  wonl4  be  the  sufCerers. 

^^*'  BoacHSBs   Baos., 

By  R.  H.  BoacHBBS. 

SsnvMBm  t,  1:9001 

(temxiacN :  It  has  been  called  to  oar  attention  that  certain  parties  have 
been  trying  to  enact  legislation  at  Wartiington,  D.  C,  to  have  an  Increase  of 
duty  on  British  Ck>lambla  lime  coming  into  the  United  States. 

As  oar  trade  Is  v^y  partial  to  this  lime,  we  feel  that  an  injustice  would  be 
placed  apon  the  ballding  Indostries  and  pablic  by  any  increase  in  duty  having 
a  tendency  to  remove  this  lime  fh>m  tiie  market,  and  hope  that  yon  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori- 
tlc8»  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  situation. 

WisRoif  Ltncsm  Oa,. 
By  John  Wishom. 

CurasTiNo,  Cauf.,  September  i^,  JSZO, 

QxsTusuKs:  We  understand  that  certain  parties  are  trying  to  have  legishb- 
ttoa  enacted  at  Waahlngton,  D.  0.,  to  have  the  present  duty  on  British  CkHuai- 
bia  lime  shipped  into  the  United  States  increased,  and  that  they  particularly 
are  endeavoring  to  have  the  lime  manufactured  at  Blubber  Bay,  British  Colons 
bia,  handicapped  by  said  increased  duty.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  is  an  «»- 
tenshre  orchard  district  and  that  our  firnit  growers  have  learned  by  ezperienee 
that  Bhibber  Bay  lime  is  superior  to  all  other  lime  for  use  in  spraying  frvlt 
tnes,  licnce  we  would  very  much  regret  to  see  an  additional  tariff  plaeed  e& 
this  lime,  as  it  imposes  an  added  expense  on  the  fruit  growers  of  Oalifomtet. 
who  are  already  greatly  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  expense. 

Ths  CuHBrnwo  Stobb  (Inc.), 
A.  Wilson,  Manager. 


Fbesno,  Caut.,  March  16^  192Q. 

Okntlkmkn  :  We  have  had  a  car  eC  lime  ordered  from  you  for  some  tiai^ 
bat  as  yet  we  have  not  received  a  notice  of  this  shipment 

It  Is  very  unsatisfactory  to  work  up  a  trade  on  lime  and  then  not  be  able 
to  get  the  lime.  Years  past  we  handled  Boche  Harbor  lime  extensively*  bat  \t 
was  neeassary  for  ns  to  stop  handling  it  entirely  because  their  shipments  be- 
came 80  Irregular  that  we  could  not  handle  it. 

We  hope  that  yon  wiU  not  get  in  such  a  position  with  your  shipments,  as  we 
your  Hue. 

d  S.  PiBBCK  LUMBRB  Ca, 

By  B^ULNK  F.  MiNABa,  Secretary. 


FacBNO,  Gauf.,  March  16, 19t0. 

When  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  get  some  Blubber  Bay  lime? 

We  Imve  worked  op  a  nice  trade  on  this  product  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
wood-bmraed  limes,  and  now  we  can  not  get  your  lime  or  anybody  elses*.  We 
shoald  think  that  the  people  who  furnish  you  with  this  lime  would  see  the 
necesrtty  of  keeping  you  supplied  with  an  adequate  stock  to  talce  care  of  your 
tradfe  The  quality  of  your  lime  is  exc^lent,  but  to  be  frank  with  you,  the 
BBoertalnty  ct  d^ivertes  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  advise  how  much  dependability  we  can  place  on 

ftttare  ordera? 

Vaixbt  Lumbib  Ck)., 
By  W.  K.  Kkndbick, 

Bales  Manager* 
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="*    '  *^»  UvsauBT,  Oajuf.,  March  Uf  1990. 

OwtsjifMBK  ?  We  are  In  reeetpt  of  yours  of  the  Om  ia  which  you  have  ooce 
iri^Fre  imxde  the  stoteitietit  tttat  you  are  qui  of  Blubber  ;Bay  Utae  and  we  are 
T(f!^  sorry  to  bear  It  beoauserwe  need' a  carload  of  it  right  new  from  whidi  to 
fill  orders  that  we  have  recently  taken  for  it.  . 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  should  be  able  to  connect  up  with  some  of  the 
various  steamship  componies  to  bring  you  a  stoclE  of  fresh  lime  every  month 
so  that  your  customers  could  depend  on  getting  it  from  you  wheji  they  need  it 
It  makes  it  very  bad  for  us  selling  your  Blubber  Bay  lime  ahead  and  then  re- 
ceiving a  letter  saying  that  you  are  out  of  it. 

Everyone  throughout  this  section  prefers  your  lime  to  any  of  the  other  limes 
offered  for  sale  in  California  for  the  reason  that  the  Blubber  Bay  lime  is  gen- 
erally free  of  cere  and  when  slaked  for  putty  it  works  so  smooth  and  nice. 
Your  Blubber  Bay  Hnie  Is  the  only  kind  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  that  is 
perfectly  satiisfactory  for  making  f^pray  and  whitewash.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  lime  used  throughout  this,  section  for  making  spray  material 
for  use  in  the  orchards  about  here. 

'  ^         ■  Western  Lukbkk  Co.  (iNcOt 

J«  J.  Btmann,  Manager- 


Chicago,*  Cauj.,  March  i7,  19StO, 

GEZVTLBifKN :  Ueplyiug  to  yours  of  the  15th  we  regret  to  advise  that  it  is 
impossible  to  wait  until  April  1  to  get  our  requirements  of  lime,  and  owing  to 
inability  to  get  Blubber  Bay  lime  In  time  it  iias  been  necessary  for  us  to  onJer 
three  carloads  of  other  lime  to  take  care  of  our  trade. 

You  probably  will  remembe^  that  we  have  been  boosting  Blubber  Bay  lime 
to  onr  trade  for  spmying  purposes  and  whitewashing  bams,  fences,  or  other 
buildings.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  talked  Blubber  Bay  lime  and 
educated  our  trade  to  call  for  it,  but  as  they  simply  must  have  some  good  lime 
and  we  are  unable  to  obtain  Blubber  Bay  tJien  we  have  to  do  the  next  best  and 
take  whatever  lime  Is  available. 

You  should  keep  us  well  advised  as  to  the  lime  outlook,  so  that  we  may  put 
in  sufficient  stocks  to  have  lime  at  all  times,  but  as  we  feel  that  this  fa  im- 
possible, perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  carry  two  or  three  kinds  of  lime,  thus 
having  more  than  one  source  for  our  supply,  so  we  may  not  be  out  of  lime  and 
let  our  trade  suffer. 

Kindly  advise  us  as  near  as  jwssible  what  we  may  expect  on  future  ship- 
ments of  lime ;  and  can  you  not  arrange  to  notify  us  in  ample  time,  so  we  may 
get  two  or  three  carloads  of  line  for  stock  in  case  we  need  It,  whenever  you  are 
likely  to  run  low.  You  know  tlmt  we  are  serving  a  good  trade  and  have  boosted 
Blubber  Bay  lime  and  would  like  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  taken  rare 
of,  BO  we  will  not  have  to  have  several  kinds  of  lime  at  one  time.  Yon  know 
how  it  is  talking  one  product  to  pet  your  trade  educated  and  then  you  send 
them  something  else,  and  even  though  a  better  product^  they  tliink  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute on  which  w?  make  more  ppofll.- 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  other  lime  is  better  than  Blubber  Bay,  for  if  It 
was  we  would  proiiably  bo  talking  the  other  lime,  and  we  wili  say  that  Blubber 
Bay  is  a  good  lime,  very  satisfactory  to  the  trade,  and  the  only  complaint  we 
have  Is  that  we  are  not  being  taken  care  of  properly,  and  we  hope  that  yon 
can  Induce  tlie  mnnufaeturers  to  make  better  shipments  of  lime,  and  in  case 
you  can  not  do  this  will  you  Iceep  us  informed  so  our  stocks  will  not  again  run 
out. 

Thr  Diamond  Match  Oo. 
By  C.  G.  WoLOHitw. 


^AjjfTA  Olara,  Calif.,  Januatif  2^,  1920. 

Qentlemcn  :  In  nnSAver  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  asking  for  my  opinion 
Of  your  Blut)ber  Bay  lime  will  say  that  it  Is  the  only  lime  that  I  know  of  in 
California  that  is  to  be  had  for  many  of  the  purposes  that  we  want  lime  for  use 
in  this  section.  There  Is  no  lime  that  we  knew  of  that  is  considered  the  equal 
of  your  Blubl)er  Bay  lime  for  making  spray  for  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  of 
which  wc  have  tliousands  of  acres  of  them  in  this  section.  The  big  canneries 
around  here  use  your  lime  for  making  whitewash  to  paint  their  buildings,  both 
inside  and  outside.    The  farmers  also  use  your  lime  for  making  whitewash  to 
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paint  their  buildings  and  fences  with.  F6t  spraying  and  whitewashing  Blubber 
Bsj  lime  Is  fsr  safterlor.  .t^^.the  California  lime  because  it  sticks  like  paint  on 
the  bark  of  treeaao  weU^as  any  other  surface  that  is  sprayed  or  painted  with  It 
Then,  again,  whea  it  Is  thoroughly  dry  it  will  not  rub  off,  which  we  can  not  say 
for  any  of  the  other  limes.  I  .hope  that  yon  will  keep  a  good  stock  of  it  on 
liand  so  there  wiU  be  no  delay  in  getting  It  frpna  you  when  I  am  In  want  of  it. 

■  B.  F.  Roi-u 

.  ^   San  Max£o,  Cai^i,,  January  22,  1920, 
GsifTLBHEN :  In  answer  to  your  recent  letter  wandng  our  opiaion  of  Blubber 
Bay  lime  would  say,  to  begin,  with  it  costs  more  than  the  Cailforniai  lime,  bat 
is  given  the  preference  throoghout  this  section  over  alL others  by. the  (bricklayers 
and  plasterers,  who  claim  that  it  works  smoother,  and  makes  a  better  job.     . 

There  are  many  fine  plastering  Jobs  coming  up  soon  about  here  and  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  your  lime,  so  be  sure  and  keep  a  good  stock  of  it  so  that 
we  can  get  It  at  all  times  as  we  will  probably  want  considerable  of  it  during 
the  year. 

San  Mateo  Pinning  Mill  Co., 
.By  Walteb  Andebson, 


Sait  Jose,  pALtp.^  t7crfi4iorf/ £9,  iPf 01 

Gkntleme;^  :  Ii^  answer  to  youriettet  of  recent  date*  we  are  pleased  !to  gtte 
you  our  opinion  of  the  good  quallkies  of  your  Blubber  Bay  lime,  and  they  ate 
as  follows :  '  .  -^       •      ' ' 

It  Is  superior  to  the  Calif onila  limes,  and  for  spray  and  whitewash  rfiaterlal 
it  has  no  equal.  It  has  the  body  and  will  stick  like  ^nt;  the  rain  does  not 
wash  it  off  like  It  does  the  California  Umes.  It  is  in  good  demand  in  this 
section  and  very  well  liked  top  orchard  and  farm,  as  well  as  for  ail  bnlldlng 
purposes^ 

Hope  yon  wiU  keep  a  good  stock  of  it  on  hand  as  '6xit  trade  prefers  it  and  if 
deprived  of  getting  it  when  needed  it  will  work  a  great  hardship  on  our  cus- 
tomers whom  we  want 'it  for. 

You  may  book  our  order  for  400  barrels  of  Blubber  Bay  lime.  Ship  200 
barrels  of  it  at  ooce  and  the  balance  in  a  week  or  so  later,  thus  obliging, 

Williams  &  Russo, 
By  Joseph  Russo. 

Santa  Claba,  Caliv.,  Janwury  15,  1920, '> 

GssTUCKKN :  I  wish  you  would  please  ship  that  car  of  Blubber  Bay  lime 
that  I  ordered,  because  the  spraying. season  Is  now  on  and  we  are  very  badly 
in  need  of  it.  .....    ^ 

We  are  having  daily  calls  for  .the  B.  B.  lime,  which  we  must  have  because 
oar  customers  can  not  use  the  California  limes  for  spraying  purposes. 

I  will  want  linother  carload  of  your"  lime  soon,  as  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  fruit  trees  in  this  section  to  be  sprayed. 

F.  W.  Stewart. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  January  BO,  19B0. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  In  receipt  of  information  that  yomr  competitors  in  the  lime 
nuinufticturing  business  in  the  West  are  urging  upon  Congress  an  Increase  in 
ciutoms  duty  on  Canadian  lime. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  increftw?  considered  by  that  body  that  would 
have  any  tendency  toward  keeping  your  lime  fiH)m  reaching  this  market;  as 
we  feel  that  your  product  (Pacific  lime)  is  necessary  here. 

In  the  building  construction  of  this  city  Pacific  lime  is  conartdered  a  standard, 
aud  as  it  is  never  sold  at  a  cut  price  and  pays  a  5  per  cent  duty,  it  should  be 
considered  fair  com^ttion  with  the  local  brands  oi  lime. 

We  hope  you  will  he  entirety  successful'  In  refuting  any  statements  of  ya«r 
competitors  tli^t  woutd  i;Q  nny  way  tend  toward  keeping  Pacific  lime  from  the 

WajihingtOh  mhrket.   ' 

Sam  Hunter  Co., 
By  Sam  Hunter. 
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NOKTir  rAXliCA,  YfMMU*^  JoiHmarp  J,  1$B0. 

0BAI  Mb.  Kkith  :  I  think  that  pomlbly  yoo  night  be  interested  in  knowta^ 
the  recmlts  which  we  fanve  had  with  Pacille  lime  fbr  the  nmnafftcture  <tf  S|»ray. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  fofaml  It  very  satiafactery  indeed,  and  Cke  boslnass 
policlea  of  your  conrpany  have  atways  been  excellmt  For  the  mannfacCiire  of 
ipray  purposes,  there  are  only  two  limes  on  the  Pacille  ooaat  whldi  are  at  all 
worthy  of  consideration,  yourself  b^ng  one  of  them. 

We  are  always  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  possible  that  a  duty  upon  your  lime 
WiU'blf  placed  which' win  "exclude  you  from  the  market,  as  it  will  be  a  very 
severe  handicap  to  omr  ownbnshiesa  interests. 

While  there  are  lots  of  competitors  in  our  own  respeetive  line,  at  the  wme 
time  we  are  quite  an  essential  part  of  tiie  fimlt  industry.  Your  ttme  ia  effieient 
for  our  work  and  is  economical  for  our  uae^  and  we  eiQiect  to  keep  on  ualiig  it 
for  some  little  time. 

Yakiica  Rbx  Sfbat  Go. 


PoBTLAND,  OsBO.,  January  B,  I9t0. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  received  information  that  yonr  competitors  in  the  lime 
manufacturing  business  in  the  Northwest  are  urging  upon  Congress  an  in- 
crease in  customs  duty  on  Canadian  lime. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  increase  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Men ns  Committee  that  would  have  any  tendency  toward  keeping  yoor  lime 
Xrom  reaching  this  market,  as  we  feel  that  your  product  is  necessary  here, 
..  Besides  our  building  material  business,  we  have  established  a  considerable 
business  in  lime  for  the  manufacture  of  frdlt-tree  spray;  and  fbr  this  class  of 
work  Pacific  lime  is  considered  a  standard.  We  believe  the  orch^rdists  of  the 
J^orthwest  are  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the  interests  of  the  lime 
.  manufacturers. 

We  hope  you  will  he  successful  in  combating  any  woiic  of  your  competitora 
hefore  Congressional  committee  that  may  tend  toward  shutting  your  xn^nct 
out  of  the  Oregon  market. 

Ths  X  McCxAKKN  Co., 
H.  S.  McCaAKKjr. 

San  Maivo,  Cauv.,  /emuiry  ftl,  19B0. 

OxNTLKictN :  In  answer  to  your  recent  letter  wanting  our  opinion  of  Blabber 
Bay  lime  would  say,  to  begin  with,  it  is  given  the  preference  throughout  this 
section  over  all  other  limes  by  the  bfldclayers  and  plasterers  who  daim  that 
it  works  smoother  and  makes  a  better  Job. 

There  are  many  fine  plastering  jobs  coming  up  soon  about  here  and  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  your  lime,  so  be  sure  and  keep  a  good  stock  of  it  so 
that  we  can  get  it  at  alt  tiroes,  as  we  will  probably  want  considerahle  of  it 
^daring  the  year. 

Saa  Matbo  PLANTrvQ  Mux  Co., 
By  Walteb  Andcbsen. 


Mountain  Vnw,  Cauf.,  January  26,  I9t0. 

QniTuncXN:  In  answer  to  yoni*  letter  of  January  22  as  to  why  we  buy  the 
filiibber  Bay  lime  in  pr^erence  to  any  of  the  California  burnt  lime,  our  answer 
Is  that  in  this  section  of  the  State  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fruit  treee 
that  need  to  be  sprayed  with  material  made  with  lime  that  will  stick  to  the 
bark  of  the  trees  and  not  wash  off  the  first  time  that  it  rains. 

BVmt  the  same  reason,  aa  noted  above,  it  ia  also  wanted  for  whitewash  for 
buildings,  fences,  etc 

it  makes  the  very  best  qiray  and  whitewash,  because  it  will  not  (that  la, 
the  Ume  will  not)  precipitate  while  in  solution* 

We  wish  that  you  would  please  ship  to  ua  as  soon  as  possible  a  carload  of 
SM  barreia  of  yonr  lime,  as  we  are  badly  in  need  of  it 

MzNTOH  hmama  Ool, 
By  B.  F.  MzNTOH. 


W««Mfi9tfie»  OaUf^  February  1^  19M0. 

<lBimmM !  {t«plyiiis  t»  r&^t  letm*  of  tli<ft  ITth  tbstest,  beg  to  state  I  think 
It  wonld  be  of  importance  for  yovr  cotn|Miiay  to  tnaiirtAlii  a  atodc  of  lime  In  San 
Fimndeeo,  a»  your  <|iialfty  of  lime  la  exceeding^  good. 

We  are  in  the  market  from  time  to  mne  for  lime,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
bate  an  available  rtock  of  your  lime  on  hand  to  draw  from. 

B.  E.  LuTHB»  Qeneral  Manager, 


Fbxsivo,  Cauv.»  ManreK  4f  i^^- 

QsmEnmi:  We  regtet  Ottt  jram  ase  out  of  Blubber  Bay  lime  as  we  are 
badly  In  aaed  «f  a  ear  of  H  at  tbis  time  and  depended  upon  getting  It  from  you 
to  im  want  eH  Mr  •rders  that  aie  wanmg  for  it 

Our  dsMooKai  llfce  ye«r  lUne  beeanse  they  ean  depend  on  It  turning  out 
good  work  for  then.  As  the  Blubber  Bay  Uae  Is  very  pure  it  works  yery 
saMx>lh  under  liw  trowel,  tbereHore  a  labor  saver. 

Why  don't  you  try  and  arrange  with  some  of  the  steamship  companies  to 
bring  yOn  tlia  liae  every  msnth,  so  chat  you  can  depend  upon  having  It  lii 
•lock  at  all  tln»s?  This  isuiewly  a  suggestion  on  our  part;  we  know  that 
yu*  can  gst  the  bustneas  and  hold  the  tends  with  your  lime,  providing  you  Iceep 
oCiton  handk 

if.  ICeexnkb  ft  Son  Luicbkb  CkK, 
FcrS.  B>  Knxm. 


FscsROb  Cajut.,  JforcA  5,  l^tXi. 

Gnvnsiani :  We  regret  liiet  ysu  <nn  not  ship  us  «  carload  of  your  Blubber 
Bay  Ume  at  this  time  as  we  need  It  badly  for  our  trade,  who  have  been  ueing 
It  and  like  it  much  better  than  the  Callfomla  Ume. 

We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  carloads  of  your  Ume  In  the  past  yealr 
and  have  found  It  a  very  satisfactory  lime  to  handle.  Our  eostoiaen  say 
that  It  has  a  good  body  to  it  and  that  they  can  depend  on  doing  good  work 
with  it;  that  it  la  Ume  that  answers  the  purpose  for  Everything  that  lime  Is 
wanted  fbr. 

Why  dont  you  have  the  pacific  Lime  Co.  make  atrangemtats  with  some 
tranaportation  company  to  brlhg  yod  teguhit  monthly  sh4)nieiits  of  their 
BluMier  Bay  lime  so  that  you  will  always  have  It  in  stock  so  l^t  we  cftn 

depend  on  getting  It  f^m  you  when  tre  need  It?  

RotHfr  liOMBSib  €Hk, 
Per  VnoiL  S.  Roxjtt. 

Mr.  Hadlkt.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Qiamb^  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  dub  of  Seattle  under 
date  of  January  8,  1921,  a  letter  dated  December  6, 1920,  addressed 
to  the*  board  of  tettileeB,  Seatilg  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Qub:  a  letter  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees,  Seattle 
Chamber  ol  Commerce  and  Commercial  Clnby  rigned  by  C.  H.  Ran- 
fordy  acting  chaiman^  National  Aftairg  Bureau ;  a  letter  from  the 
Orcaa  Lime  Co.,  df  Snattle,  dated  Januanr  8^  1921,  addressed  to  me, 
and  a  tel^ram  addressed  to  me  from  Hotley  liascm  Co.,  Booker, 
Kiehl  A  WhilBe. 

IteATtLa  CdAiiBSA  or  CoMiaatCE  aub  GomaScuuc  Gldb^ 

Asoltts,  ^mymty  S,  mi. 

t>tLkk  Ha.  Saduct:  Snt)plefDentln^  oUr  t^legtkm  of  Deoemher  21,  in  wUHih 
we  6sld  '^Washin^oti  lltne  iHiuiti^iii^urets  need  piDteetion  against  Cahadlatt 
competition,"  w^  Hl^  Inclosing  herewith  the  tekt  of  tfie  reports  ef  the  Indus^ 
trial  and  National  Afbiirs  Bureaus,  appro^^  l^  th<9  |>oiuNI  of  thlsteM  l>eottii^ 
her21, 19S». 
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We  are  also  tranrnnfttlDR  a  brief  or  statement  of  fact  on  the  subject  pre- 
pai^d  by  Mr.  John  S.  McMillan,  wko  is  a  pioneer  lime  manufacturer  of  the 
Northwest,  settivg  forth  the  reasons  whj  American  lime  manufacturers  re- 
quire protection,  jtnd.  preseating  specLfle  facta. 

Rot  O.  Haouby,  Secretary. 

Seattijj,  Wash.,  D'eccMer  S,  1020. 

To  the  BOABD  OF  TlrtTSTEES, 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club, 

Gentlemen:  The  lime  manufacturers  of  Washington  liave  protested  to  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  against  the  competitioa 
to  which  they  nre  subjected  as  a  result  of  national  Ic^slation. 

Our  laws  forbid  Washington  manufttcturers  from  hiring  contract  coolie  or 
father  oriental  labor.  This  labor  Is  to  a' large  extent  used  intheilnw  qtiartdeft 
and  industries  of  BrltLsh  Columbia.  7hb  lawi  of  the  United  States  'do  Bot  forv 
bid  the  shipment  irito  this  (k>untry  «nd  «aie  of  the  products  of  coolie  contract 
labor  from'  British  Columbia,  and  the  only  protection  whiek  WasbleRten  lime 
manufacturers  have  against  thh^ '  comTiMiitlon  is  the  5  per  cent  duty  on  lime 
products  fro;m  Britiffh  Columbia.  -      .  -         •  • 

After  In^estl^tion'of  this  complainl,  the  Industfial  Bureau  Ihoecutive  Con- 
mittee,  at  its  meeting  Decefmber  2,  voted  to  reisommend  to  the  board  of  tnuteeB 
that  steps  be  tak^ti  through  tills  or^niaafion  to  place  the  Waahingtoe  lime 
manufacturer  on  a  more  equal  basis  of  competition  with  British  OohaBbi& 
firms. 

It  was  recommend^  that  the  trustees  be  requested  to  urge  our  Washington 
delegation  in  Congress  to  take  immedinte  steps  looking  to  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  lime  products  from  British  Columbia  to  a  point  where  the  Waatiington 
manufacturers  .will  be  able  to  compete  with  British  Columbia  concema. 

A.   8.   DOWHKT, 

Vice  Chairman,  Eweouiif>t  CimimUtee,  fndkBtrUU^ 

Referred  by  the  board  of  trustees  December  7,  1920,  to  National  AfChlni 
Bureau. 

To  the  Board.op'IPbustees,       ' 

Seattle'Chaifn,het  of  Oorhmerte  and  Commercial  iMb,        -    ' 

Gentlemen  :  The  National  Affairs  Executive  Committee  herewith  returns 
with  its  Jndorsem^t  the  recomm^dation  from  the  Industrial  Bureau  that 
Congress  be  urged  to  take  immediate  stepK  to  increase,  the  tariff  on  nme  products 
from  BriUsh  Columbia. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  telegram  be  ^nt  tp  the  IMemb^rs  of  Congress  urging, 
if  possil>ie,  the  in^jrppration  of  lime  In  the  emergen^  tariff  bill. 

...  C.  H.  Hanfokd, 

Acting  Chairman,  National  Affairt  Bureau, 

Approved  by  the  board  of  trustees,  Deceqaber  21,  iteO: 

".  ,     •  Rot O.  HAm.cr,  Seeretarw, 

'  '  '     '  '  '         .     •  ••  "  / 

:vHs  fe:jMB.i]n>:Biifesan0»  SNiKyffpnp.  * 

The  Ume  and  limestone  industry  of  Puget  Sound,  already  bled  white  by  the 
destructive  efTects  of  the  war,  is  now  threatened  by  coinpltfte  ruin:  It  dm  be 
saved  only  by  prompt  and  adequate  protee^on  by  CongMM 

This  result  ha»  been  aocerapllahed  hy  ttie  nHMt  ui^iftt  end^diacritiiiiatory 
imLufltilaU  commercial;  aM  I^Lrtll  coedttioos* 

This  is  one  of  our  basic  and  most  important  industries.  Its-varlods  plants 
have  contributed  larg^y  to  the  building  of  Seattle  and  of  all  other  does  of 
the  Pacific  Norlhweat  and  ofthla  eoast  It  represents  minions  of  invested 
capital  and  a  genexefCloii '  of  effort  and  labor.  Its  product  la  of  the  liic^iest 
quality  for  aU  purposes  -and  is  unsurpassed  in  the  entire  world-  Plants  had 
been  developed  sufflcieot  to  meet  every  domestic  need  under  the  moat  active 
building  conditions^  and  auf '.growth  in  iuture  demand-had  l)een  amply  provided 
ior.  Prior  to  the  w^  a  promising  e:QKkrt, trade  hod  l^eeu  developed,  wiiich  was 
of  vnlue  both  to  the  producers  themselves  and  to  the  entire  country. 

Under  these  conditions  there  lias  not  been,  there  is  not  now,  and  there  Could 
not  be  any  need  whatever  for  any  importation  of  limestone  or  of  its  products 
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to  mappij  anj  market  wbatovcr  on  Pngtt  Soiia^  m  tbe  Pacific  Northwest,  or 
In  the  United  States  anywhere.  .       :^ 

For  seTeial  years,  however,  our  mart(et»  have  been  overrun  by  Mmoriind 
liraestoiie  from  British  Oolambia,  Canada,  often  a|«  a  slaughter  of  prices,  and 
imder  ctrcnmstanfes  of  the  grossest  iojustioe  to*  onr  e.wn  peofde  and  to  all<  oar 
iodnstrial  and  commercial  interests. 

Labor. — >^For  many  y^ears  this  industry  has  been  manned  and  operated  in 
British  Columbia  .either  erdusively  or  laigely  by  Ohioflese  and  Hindu  lalior  at 
a  scale  of  wages  froiB  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  tower  thaja  the  American 
standard  nt  the  same  time  in  tiie  same  Industry.  This  applied  to  all  depart- 
ments of  production,  including  the.iiuarvying  "of  the  stone,,  the  burning  of  the 
lime^  the  pvepanitian  of  the^fuei«  the  meidng  €i  the  barrels,  iumI  to  all  other 
work  about  their  plant.  That  dass  of  labor  < was: not  availahle  for  the  Ameri- 
can piodQcers,  and  public  sentiment  would  have  preiAuded  its  use  even  if  it  had 
beeir  a-vailahle. 

Di&cHmkuMen  of  import <  iliiHear^Under  our vpBeseMt'reTenne  law  raw  lime- 
rtme  is  admitted  absolutely  freaof'dnty,  while  manufaetured  lime  pays  an 
import  duty  of  only -S  per*  cent  ad  vakurem.  This  schedule  was  adopted  over 
the  fotileobJeottoD  and  proti^t  of  our  produoerawho  foresaw  its  serious  menace 
te  them  beoaujae  of  the  great  dilBsrenee  In  liostB  due  to  their  dieaper  labor.     . 

This  law  opened  wide  the  door  of  our  markets  to  the  products  of  that  -cheaper 
labor,  and  tliey  pnomptly  entsred  it. 

At  about  the  same  Idme  that  onr  present  law  was  enacted  a>  <3anadian  tariff 
law  waitf  also  passed  for.  the  express  purpose  of  doslng'the  doors  of  their  man- 
lEsts  against  all  possibie  comp^tioa  from  the  United  States..  It  successfully 
accefp^pteiicd  itB  intended  '^Ject. 

Under  their  law  our  predaeevs,' paying  the  Am^lean  rate  of  .wages*  are  met 
at  the  boundary  by  an  import  duty  inti^Bsitlsb  Oolunbla  of  15- pec  cent  to  80 
per  cent  on  raw  limestone, -of  1?|  per  ceat'^oa  manufiietured  Itme  and  of  17^ 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  package  containing  same.  Bven  these  rates  may 
be  Increased  at  any  time  by  h  sinple  ex*  part^  **  order  in  txmnctl,^  <and  tliat 
action  'has  been  threatened 'If  it  were  touad  that' the- present  rates  did  not  ex- 
clude oomp^tion.  •   '       .      ^  :: 

This  law  absoiotely  and  purposely  exeluded  our  producers  from-  ail  British 
Oofumbia  BMrketi^  whOe'eui^  law  lUvfted  ^thel^  prodaters  to  fiood  our  markets 
with  the  surplus  product  of  their  cheaper  labor. 

Made  legally  inqpregnable  at  home  agtdast  any  retalliatlon,  they  had  already 
waged  a  aiDBt  disastrous  warfare  npon  oar  markets  when  the  great  World  War 
camebn.^ 

BffecU  of  tuns  f08n—n%e:  immediate  effect  of  the  war  upon  ova*  home  producers 
was  the  pronipt  eiUnlnattonof  all  their  export  trade  by  the -^rotliniandeeHng  and 
demoralization  of  ahipi^ng  and  the  abnormal  increase  in  freight  mtes.  The 
same  conditions  also  eliminated  them  from  the  domestic  markets  of  California 
and  Ha#aii. 

In  all  ttfeir  hotne  markets  birikHng  Operations  weret^edaced  lx)  the  ininimnm 
and  there  ha^  be^n  but  the  ^lighte^  retiva)  in  thftt  home  demand  up  to  the 
present  thne:  '  «^ 

As  a  result,  shice  the  beginning  of  the  t\'ar  the  <iuaMes  and  the  lime  plants 
of  Ptfget  Sound  and  thfot^out  theehtlre  Northwest  have  been  standing  from 
60  per  cent  to  80  t^r  cent  inoperative  arid  are  to^ay  at  least  BO  per  cent  idle. 
In  som^  of  the  importaht  plants  the  output  dropped  to  10  per  cent  of  their 
prewar  production. 

The  trem^nddus  iricrease  in  cost  of  trari^kortation,  of  labor,  of  fuel,  of  powder, 
of  steel,  of  barrels,  and  Of  afl  other  manufacturing  ffopplies  affecting  the  cost 
of  production  is  a  matter  of  cinnmon  kno\rledge.  Scarcity  and  inefTlGiency  of 
labor  after  the  best  tnen  had  gdne  to  war,  financial  btirdens,  increase  in  taxes 
of  ever^^  kind,  abnormal'  overhead  expenses,  and  many  other  things  still  further 
contributed  to  thefrextrAonllnaty  unit  cost.  Some  of •  these  same  conditions 
al9o  increased  the  relative  advantage  of  the  foreign  producers  in  their  on- 
slaught utK>n  Amertoari  nnfrkets,  f[^r  tiiere^ere  as  man^  .Qilaese  laborers  in 
British  ColHrtibia  during  and  since  the  war  as  there  were  before  it  began. 

In  short,  our  lim^'aiid  llmfestone*  industry  wai*  an  absolute  victim  of  the  war 
and  enjoyed  no  bfftetting  beftel^ts  arising  therefrom.  This  occurred  after  it  had 
been  tied  hand  and  foot  |)y  the  most  inequitable  tariff  law  which  Was  ever 
enacted.  tTirable  to  retaliate^  unablb  t<^  ttifiie  ^'  Hand  in  defetise  without  atill 
farther  losses,  it  Was  obliged  to  Wlt/iess  thi?'loOthigef  the  deleted  remnant  of 
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its  ptBvieta^  progpenNiB  lloto»  M&ikttB.  kgr  «Bd  %MMij  In  tke  li 
foreign  production  and  against  our  own. 

Wmr  tam^minaB  the  bttf  bMi^  aC  tte  war  CflMAi  tes  ^ivled  «  w«r  tex  of 
7i  per  cent  on  alt  mcii  impprtatioM»  pl«8  a  war  tax -of  2f  mr  eeiit  on  alt  fralsbt 
lAiereon^  This  teeffleet  «dda  d«it  tliat  nttdi  aMlttoiuil  iprvteetlOM  tm  their  |mo- 
ducers. 

Di^eretHfe  im  e^fckmrntfe.^-^^t  pmieat  tlie  rate  of  eooeiuinsa  «g8ln*t  Oaiuidlan 
■ioney  Is  16  per  ceat.  At  tUD«i  it  Inm  bean  anore  than  that  This  gtvea  a  doaMe 
advantage  to  tbeir  prodwnra  and  against  oars.  Ttae  procseeds  <if  aaleftof  Amer- 
teaitt  ame  and  VunMane  la  Rmtab  06laaMa,  wtan  mmiglttrlHi^  to  oar  iMUiin, 
would  show  a  sbrinkaga  of  15  per  eaat  on  the  gnm  atlUng  ytlee  In  Oananla. 

This  repreaeiits  a  stltt  fimi»r  protaotion  of  IS  per  cent  to  their  |wo#ifc5ei»  In 
tiieir  home  marlMta  and  agaiaat  oara. 

On  the  other  hand»  their  salea  in  Aaerioaa  aMriieia  are  «lther  mado  Im 
Canadian  exchange,  which  represents  a  cut  to  dealers  of  15  per  oent  in  price 
to  Infineace  orden  in  thcAr  tevor,  -or  when  aalea  mt^  wmde  in  AtterteaA  a»tiey 
it  is  pnoB^Btly  eoatartcd  Into  QuiadtaA  o»lianOD  at  a  piMt  ef  lA  per  cent  to 
them  oa  the  groas  aale  priee  of  their  9oad8  hi  our  niavkeCa.  That  Oanndtan  oc- 
change  la  paid  ta  tkeir  Chinese  laber  and  adds  Jnat  that  anHdi  advatttage  te 
ttieir  aleeadj  lower  caoste,  In  their  stMl  farther  hsvaston  and  aiadghier  «f 
AflMrlcan  aiarkeCa. 

Our  import  duty  of  6  per  cent  on  the  manttlhatatvd  llav  lanly  4a  tgarsd  upon 
tin  expert  valuation  ta  British  CMurnMa,  which  la  conaldenh^  lower  tliaa  tlie 
preseat  market  price  at  'vrhlch  they  acU  it  hem.  This  eiiport  vaiaatioo  la  ta 
Canadian  exchange,  tlierefore  they  tone  only  6  per  cent  In  duty  on  the  lowmr 
export  valuation  in  Canadian  exchange  and  gate  li  per  cmt  ln<eaDehttii9a  as 
the  higher  gross  aeWttg  pHee  of  their  ttHe  On:  Uassalone*  which  ooaan  In  free, 
they  gnin  the  ettU^e  Ift  per  oent  In  «xk*tanga 

Frei§hiin§  ewlvmifafef .-^--A  laage  part  ef  these  <3aaadiaB  importBttona  have 
readied  our  marfcela  in  British  amd  other  foreign  hottDMi»  and  they  are  atitt 
heiiig  Imported  In  aadh  foreign  bolHoma.  It  Is  well  knoam  that  anehahlpa  operas 
Ing  mder  foreign  lawa  are  ahle  to  deliver  their  eaugoea  In  oag  eoaatwiae  marheta 
from  British  Columbia  quarriea  and  kilns  at  a  much  lower  east  of  fkel^tiflNg 
flmn  Amerkan  bottonn,  <«f)eratinr  niider  oar  more  llheral  Awierlfae  ahlmlns 
lawn,  eaa  deliver  their  Amarlean  cnrgaee  In  the  aaae  coastwlaa  marheis  tram 
American  quarries  and  kilns. 

While  the  United  States  Is  making  the  most  extreoie  efimrt^  taU*  aM  wop- 
port  an  American  merchant  marine  to  handle  its  oomaMree*  Its  tariff  law  la 
thus,  without  cause  or  excuse,  delivering  Its  home  markets  for  lime  and  lime- 
atone  to  foreign  prodneers  and  to  foreign  shipplag»  nadU  even  wantonly  aacri- 
fldng  its  own  industries  and  Its  own  people  in  order  to  aooompUilh  tliat  In- 
iquitious  end. 

.  OtkBT  imeguaU$ie$^^^viw  to  the  paasageof  the  two  tariff  lawa  above  men- 
tioned, no  Canadian  lime  whatever  was  exported  to  the  marketa  of  oor 
Padflc  coast,  Hawallr  or  Alaska.  Their  small  plants  were  content  to  supply 
the  small  markets  of  Briti^  Cohunbia  and  vrere  not  disturbed  in  doing  sa 
But  advantage  was  soon  taken  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  law.  Be  It 
remembered  that  the  first  to  take  advantage  was  a  oMapany  now  owned  by 
eaatem  American  capitalists  operating  a  Canadian  plant  throatfi  a  Oappdian 
corporation,  and  they  are  claiming  some  special  consideration  and  some  special 
right  to  alaughter  American  producers  with  a  Canadian  weapon  becanae  they 
are  Americans.  They  deserve  the  greater  condemnation.  Made  absolately 
secure  by  Canadian  law  In  tlieir  home  markets  of  British  Columbia  and  hiding 
behind  a  literal  Chinese  wall  of  protection,  they  have  assaulted  their  American 
neighbors  across  the  line  by  dumping  their  surplus  product  in  American  mar- 
kets regardless  of  the  injustice  to  oitr  producers.  Still  not  satisfied  and  BtlU 
further  to  inerease  their  volume  of  tonnage,  to  reduce  their  unit  of  coat  and 
atUl  regardless  of  consequence  to  their  American  neighbors,  and  with  their 
purpose  of  American  invasion  <H[>enly  declared,  they  largely  increased  their 
iroductive  capacity,  boUt  sawmills  and  barrel  factory  at  th^  British  Columbia 
plant  thus  providing  themselves  with  cheap  fuel  and  cheap  barrels  produced 
by  cheap  labor.  By  exporting  their  lime  to  the  United  States  in  these  cheap 
duty-free  barrels  they  have  been  injuring  both  the  cooperage  iqdustry  and  the 
lime  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Through  all  these  advantages  their  plant  has  been  operated  |o  capacity 
while  American  plants  have  rttiy  largely  stood  Idle.   Throuidi  these  advantage! 


an^  w0O»^  thtF  te^e  Increased  ttielr  American  trade  nntll  they  0^  now 
damping  more  than  three-fifths  of  their  entire  output  upon  tkB  Alnecfcain 
market  Since  tbeteginnlBS  of  the  wmr  tto  AflMrtaiB  fonfnmprtnn  ha#  wot  in- 
creaaed.  It  has  very  enormously  decreased.  Therefore  the  entire  trade  which 
tliey  have  manacied  to  iippropriate  In  the  United  States  has  been  literally  and 
iKxfi^*  taken  by  dis|>lacln]g;  Just  that  much  Hirrlrnn  product  in  its  already  war- 
depleted  markets.  By  running  ifl.aatmdty  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro- 
ducer, they  are  a'hieto  sOTI  further  reduce  their  cost  of  production  by  spieadiv 
their  oyftdiead  expense  over  the.  larger  volume 

Other  Canadian  companies  have  alao  forced  th^r  way  lata  etir  American 
markets.  A  wealthy  company  at  Victoria,  Brttiib  Oolmalhia,  has  heea  exporting 
large  Quantities  of  its  lime  to  Puget  Sonnd  and  Oregon  marketa 

Another  Canadian  company  has  overrun  the  nortiiern  part  of  Montana  with 
ita  pradact*  while  a  foorth  4>ne  lias  been  endeavoring  to  invade  the  Spokane 
maAets  by  the  quotation  of  very  low  prices. 

Approximately  60,000  barrels  of  Canadian  lime  have  been  exjwrted  to  San 
Francisco  daring  the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  large  quantl^  exported  to 
the  Northwest,  to  Hawaii*  and  to  Alaska. 

It  Is  evident  that  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  producers  is 
being  jnade  to  completely  overwhelm  and  absorb  our  local  and  Pacific  coast 
maitetji  to  the  destruction  ot  our  home  producers  by  exploiting  their  advantages 
in  cost  under  the  shelter  of  a  most  harmful  and  inequitable  United  States  law. 

Tbeiy  seJl  only  to  American  dealers.  No  benefit  whatever  has  accrued  to 
consomem  or  to  the  general  public.  The  only  beneficiaries  are  the  foreign  pro- 
dacecB  and  tlieir  American  dealers. 

If  these  unfair  conditions  be  permitted  to  ^xmtlnue,  jiot  only  win  our  pro- 
docers  of  lime  and  limestone  be  driven  to  i^mmerdal  ruin^  but  incalculable 
injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  our  consumers  and  ultimately  upon  the  public, 
^  dastmctlon  of  any  domestic  industry  mnst  necessarily  leave  the  consumers 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  American  lime  and  Umestone  producers  are  entitled 
to  prompt  and  adequate  relief  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  that  under  the 
conditions  above  recited  Congress  should  exercise  its  power  to  Justly  protect 
our  producers  in  our  home  markets  as  fully  as  Canada  is  protecting  her  pro- 
docers  in  their  home  markets.  This,  can  only  be  done  by  the  enactment  ef  a 
law  fixing  such  rates  of  import  duty  upon  lime,  limestone,  and  hydrated  lime 
as  will  fully  equal  and  overcome  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers wiio  now  sell  or  who  may  seek  to  sell  the  same  commodities  in  American 
markets.  Manifestly  the  Canadian  rates  would  be  inadequate.  To  deny  su<^ 
protectioo  would  represent  a  denial  of  the  commonest  principles  of  Justice. 

'  ViUU  knportamce  of  the  industry. — As  herein  Indicated,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  field  of  its  operations  is  represented  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  aspect  which  forced  itself  upon  our  country*s 
attentioQ  during  the  late  war  in  regard  to  xnany  factors  whose  vital  importance 
had  theretofore  been  largely  overlooked. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  time  of  war. 

While  the  quantities  required  for  war  puiposes  are  comparatively  small  It 
should  not  be  forgott^  that  not  a  pound  of  iron  or  steel  can  be  made  without  it 
Mo  steel  ships  oould  be  built  and  no  eiiglues  installed.  No  blast  furnace  nor 
smelter  could  operate  without  it  Not  a  pound  of  paper  could  be  made,  not  a 
pound  of  sugar  could  be  made,  many  of  the  most  important  chemicals  could  not 
be  made,  and  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  would  lose  one  of 
its  most  essential  supports. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  lines  In  which  our  country  might  be  utterly  help- 
less or  desperately  embarrassed  if  forced  to  dqE>end  upon  a  foreign  supply  in 
case  of  war. 

Therefore  the  vital  necessity  of  fully  protecting  this  industry  both  in  peace 
and  in  war. 

This  does  not  represent  the  encouragement  and  coddling  of  an  infant  Industry 
wbMe  valiie,  wboee  impmrtancet  and  whose  future  might  problematical,  but  the 
salra^on  of  an  old  industry,  important  in  both  peace  and  war  from  being 
forther  offered  up  as  a  free-wlU  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  foreign  selfishness 
and 
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Sbattue,  Jomtuiry  S,  19f f . 
Hon.  liiN  H.  Hadlet,  ,       .         .  . 

Member  of  Oongresa,  Bouae  Ofloe  BUihUnn^,  W^^ahingUm,  D,  C, 

Sir:  We  desire  your  help  and  cooperation  in  brining  pressure  to  "bear  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Cominfttec  to  induce  it  to  consid^,  witbotit  delay,  the 
present  status  of  the  United  States  lime  industry  and  its  n6eds.  If  the  com- 
mittee realized  the  unfair  conditions  under  which  we  are  now  operating.  It 
would  surely  see  that  proper  protection  was  provided  for  all  the  American 
lime  manufacturers.  .   *  ' 

As  lime  manufacturers  .of  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are  faced  with  oppressive,  con- 
ditions originating  in  British  Columbia. 

The  chief  trouble  comes  from  llie  lime  works  located  at  Victoria  and  on 
Texada  Island, 

These  works  ^re  only  a  short  distance  from  Seattle  and  oih^  Waifliington 
markets.  '  ' 

At  the  present  time  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  Is  fixed  on  lihports  of 
British  Columbia  lime,  but  this  is  practically  nothing,  as  It  Is*  figured  on  the 
factory  price  In  British  Columbia,  and  with,  the  discount  on  Canadian  monefy 
Is  almost  negligible. 

What  we  need  is  a  fixed  amount  per  barrel,  or  ton  that  will  give  tls  the  same 
protection  that  Is  demanded  and  received  by  the  Canadian' liine  manufactttrers. 

The  British  Columbia  Ume  should  not  be  brought  into  the  tJnlted  States. 

If  we  tried  to  ship  lime  Into  British  Columbia  the  customs  offldals  there 
would  at  once  take  steps  to  stop  It  through  a  special  order  In  council,  whereby 
^  prohibitive  duty  charge  may  be  assessed  that  Is  effective  within  24  hours. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  power  we  were  informed  Is  that  tHe  Canadians 
need  all  the  earning  they  can  Secure  to  help  them  get  funds  with  which  to  imy 
the  Canadian  war  taxes.  .. 

For  this  reason  nothing  that  will  prevent  the  Canadians  from  earning  monej 
will  be  allowed. 

Limestone,  which  !fe  the  rock  from  which  lime  Is  made,  is  the  most  abnndant 
mineral  on  the  earth's  surf&ce!  It  Is  everywhere  present  In  greater  or  less 
quantity.  As 'a  consequence,  the  supply  of  Hfne  is  far  in  express  of  anypos- 
slb'ie  consumptive  demand  and '  therefore 'there' Is  alwa^s^  a  lack  of  ninrkH". 

This  Is  the  condition  In  British  Columbia  ag  well  as  In  the  Urii ted  States, 
and  It  Is  the  most  natural  thing  In  the  world  for  the  British  Columbia  llnie 
manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  conditions  and  sell  all  that  they 
can  of  British  Columbia  lime  In  the  tJnlter  States,  often  at  lower  prices  than 
we  can  rtieet  '  . ' 

Surely  Congress  \rfft  recogriize  that  the  United  States  Ume  manufactureite 
and  limestone  prqducers  are  entitled  to  have  the  United  Stated  market  gu&r- 
anteeil  for  their  prodhc^  and  protectM  from  outside  interference. 

Our  company,  In  common  with  other  manufacturers,  has  not  been  able  for 

.fieveral  years  to  operate  at  more  than  a  small  part  bf  our  cnpaclty.    The  war 

prevented  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  our  best  market,  but  In  the 

meantime  British  Columbia  manufacturers  have  been  shipping  lime  In  steadily 

Increasing  amount  into  the  United  States. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  last  12  months  150,000  barrels  of  lump 
lime  and  many  thousand  tons  of  lime  rock  have  been  shipped  Into  the  United 
States.  This  has  deprived  us  of  Jiist  that  much  output;  and  we  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  of  the  business.  All  the  benefit  has  gone  to  a  foreign 
country  that  will  not  allow  us  to  ship  In  our  lime.* 

Our  cost  of  manufacturing  is  hlghtr  than  that  of  the  British  CnlnmiMa 
people. 

The  United  States  regulations  bar  our  using  the  cbeap  oriental  labor  wfitch 
Is  employed  by  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers,  who  are  not  restricted. 

In  the  matter  of  cooperage,  British  Columbia  timber  is  used  with  the  same 
cheap  labor.    We  use  coopennge  made  of  United  States  timber. 

The  selling  price  of  lime  represents  almost  entirely  wages  paid  for  labor. 
The  labor  situation  In  the  United  States  demands  that  every  "dollar  possible 
be  paid  to  United  States  wage  earners.  It  Is  not  good  sense  to  pay  Canadian 
labor  when  we  can  not  give  work  to  our  own  men. 

The  market  for  lime  is  restricted,  and  we  nee<l  all  our  market  Just  as  Canada 
needs  all  Canada's  market. 

As  things  are  now  going,  we  are  helping  Canada  pay  her  war  debts  Instead 
of  helping  the  United  States  pay  her  war  debts. 
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The.dvty.ihe  Unlt^  ^t«».  wW  collet  ^rom  ImRorts^f  lime  wUl  n#t  b^a 
to  equal  the  mon^y  the  Apierican  manufacturer  will  pay  for  exce89  profits 
tax  and  otiler  charges  tfiat 'are  contingent  on  Increasing  his  huslnera: 

With  the  above  remarlM  we  ssk  ^at  yoo  help  6tlt  the  lime  indiMtly  by  bring- 
ing the  above  statements  of  fact  to;tbe.Wai»  And  Measia  Commiti^tand  urging 
(hat  our  Qanse  receiye  •iibstaniia^  attention. 

Orcas  Lime  Company, 

Abthttb  L'.  Daixt,  Vice  President 

* 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Janua'ry'S,  JOiL 
Hon.  L.IN.  H.  HlLDUEY,'  -        •  ^.         .; 

No  better  limei  la  naile  Miywheee  tiian  ovr  local  Puget  Sound  brands*    No 
one  benefited  by  ImRortallon  of  any  Canadian  lime  eQ|ce|)t  Canadian  producers, . 
Canadian  foreign  labor,  and  a  few  Ajnericah  Importing  dealers.     All  other 
American  interests  seriously  injured.     A  fully  protective  duty  necessary  on 
lime,  limestone,  and  hydrated  lime.  .  •        . 

HitaJET^BiUsoN  Ca 

300KSB,   KjqBHt  &  WHOmJB.      , 

W.  K  HVXPHEET^  SBF&£B£KTIKa  TES  ZJXS  IcAKUVACTtrESES  OF  TSE 

PACmC  COASt. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  HtrMPHHET.  Mr.  Qiunnaii  imd  geBtlemen,  I  have  beee  more 
or  less  familiar  inth  tariff  legislation  m  the  United  States  for  many  • 
years.  When  two  bills  were  framed,  I  thought  I  knew  something, 
abont  it,  as  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  but  I  have  met  a  surprise 
this  morning.  This  is  the  first' time  in  my  knowledge  that  any  rep- 
resentative of  a  f orei|;n-  corporation,  doin^  business  on  foreign  soil, 
has  ever  appeared  before  an  American  legislative  body  to  plead  for 
protection  of  its  own  interest 

I  had  always  been  under  the  impressitMi  that  if  a  man  took  his 
capital  and  went  over  to  a  f  oreign^  oountry  and  did  business  in  a 
f oreicn  country,  that  he  looked  to  that  oountry  to  protect  Mm. 

I  always  thought  this  tariff  discussion  was  a  discussion  between 
the  American  consumer  and  the  American  producer,  and,  without' 
being  harsh,  I  think  it  is  the  most  unparalleled  piece  of  impudence 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  American  legislative  histonr  that  a 
foreign  corpovatiop  would  send  its  representative  to  an  American 
leirislative  body*  tot  urge  proteotioa  to  its  interest  and  to  point  out 
why  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  American  markets  and 
American  labor. 

And  the  fact  that  this  corporation  is  owned  by  Americans  is  still 
more  reprehensible.  I  can  not  ima^tne  anything  worse  than  a  rene- 
ehde  American  going  over  into  British  Columbia  and  employing 
Chinese  labor  to  destroy  American  markets,  to  come  in  here  before 
an  .American  legislative  body  with  a  sham  plea,  and  parade  His 
patriotism  and-aos:  for  assistancQ.  Why  dont  he  go  where  his  busi- 
ness is?       ' 

Those  geotlemen  ought  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  if  they  will 
they  will  flnd^that  it  twice  occwred  in  tibe  New  Testament  ^Hfaat; 
where  your  treasure  is  there  your  heart  is  also.''    Their  hearts,  are 
over  in  British  ColumAyia  with  this  cheap  Chinese  labor.  :  They  are : 
not  emplojong  Ajnerioams  with  that  American  capital. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you^eome  interesting'  facts  about  this  company '. 
of  which  you  have  heard  this  morning,  soiae  very  interesting  facts. 
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abeot  it.  In  the  first  place  t^ere  are  two  priiidp>al  Ume  companies 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  this  company  which  is  mentioned  and  the  Ta- 
coma  fioache  Harbor  Lime  Co.  on  San  Juan.  Island,  which,  for  mil 
practical  parpoaea,  is  the  same  aitiialioik. 

The  difficulties  that  the  Ameriean  mannfaetarers  labor  imder  to- 
day are  three. 

First,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  exchange  which  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  15  per  cent  to-day,  16  per  cent  yesterday. 

Next  is  the  difference  in  foreign  tonnage.  The  Canadian  uses 
boats,  foreign  boats,  in  reaching  our  markets.  The  American  manu- 
facturers are  not  permitted  to  do  thai,  aa  you  know,  set  that  the 
Roache  Harbor  Lime  ik>.  or  any  Ameriean  eonoink  can  not  do  as  tke 


they  get^  these  tramp  steamers  with  Chinese  crews  to  carry  it  to 
Cafif oraia  or  Seattle  or  ow  other  markets.  The  American  company 
is  not  permitted  to  use  those  ships,  as  you  know. 


Now,  the  greatest  handicap,  is  with  regard  to  labor.  The 
Columbia  manufacturer,  this  very  company  which  is  represented 
hne  tonday ,  is  appearing  beloi!e  you,  naea  Uhintte  faib^r  afanest  eK* 
chisively.  I  do  not  know  «s:aetly  what.thfr.differenee  is  what  they 
hare  to  pay  now,  but  belore  the  war  I  knew  what  tke  differenoe  in 
wages  were.  I  can  give  you  that  statement.  The  president  of  the 
Boache  Harbor  lime  Ce.  visited  one  of  the  plants  in  British  Cohim- 
bia  and  he  was  told  1^  a  repaesentative  of  that  eompany  along  while 
he  waa  paying  $9.25  and  ^.50  a  day  for  laber-4;hi8  manaser  aaid 
that  they  paid  the  Chinese  90  cents  a  day  for  the  Yery  same  <£araoter 
of  labor.  At  that  time  ther  only  had  one  white  man  m  their  fac- 
tory and  that  was  their  bookkeeper. 

Now,  they  have  stated  in  their  brief  that  they  find  that  our  manii- 
f  actarers  are  nsing  Mexksan  labor  on  this  aide  m  the  Roeche  Harbor 
Lime  Co.'s  works.  I  received  a  dispatch  on  Satnrdav  from  Mr.  Me- 
MiBan,  aial  ae  to  the  basis  for  the  truth  of  that  I  will  read  it  to  yoo : 

Sbattue,  Wasel,  Jmut&rp  §. 

We  employ  no  Merlcana  Another  stoiy  manufaetoreil  ia  Canada.  la  86 
yean  bave  eoipleytd  apprazfnialtf y  00,000  men  sent  out  by  QovenuBcnt,  clly» 
soUUer,  and  otbcr  Ocattle  pvbUe  cmiHeyiBMit  agencies  nepreeeiitlna  spneral 
labor  market  supply.  Mexicans  sent  did  not  exceed  six.  Practically  none  here. 
AJl  natlonaUtles  rec^ved  same  wages  for  same  class  work.  Never  employed 
Chinese  or  Hindus.  Since  war  begnn  have  required  all  onr  employees  to  either 
be  American  dtlaens  or  promptly  declare  intentloa  Preferenee  giyen  retimed 
s^dlers  and  manled  AfiMrtoahs. 

JoHH  F.  McMn.T.AW. 

Kow,  I  have  here  a  report^  if  I  am  pa:wittad,  I  wottld  liks  to 
read,  made  by  Mr.  Hendsraon,  a  reproafttitative  of  the  Depftrtment 
of  Conmierce,  and  in  that  report  the  following  facts  are  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Henderson.  He  first  sets  fordi  that  iaunediatfedj  after  the 
passage  of  the  last  tariff  law  the  British  ColiMoLbia  nuinafaetoiBni 
start^  to  inrade  the  American  markets.  He  made  a  spectai  exami- 
nation  of  the  Roach  Harbor  Lime  Cb.  and  found  that  tae  employeea 
were  all  American  citizens.  He  fmther  found  th6  &ot  tfait'the 
Pacific  Lime  Co.  does  not  sell  to  the  -coosiimer;  it  sdla  only  to 
dealers,  and  that  is  tme  tonky. 
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Mr.  Qjoaam.  Mr.  Hiam|oihnj,  lavf  I  intempt  you  thmmi 

Mr.  HmfFHBST.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  What  is  the  cost  ef  lime  per  WO  pcmndst 

Mr.  HimraBR.  It  vuies. 

Mr.  Gaskss.  Whsi  clid  the^  saltt  their  lime  lorBer  100  pounds! 

Mr.  HuHPHERT.  Well,  they  sold  their  lime  in  tne  city  of  ScAttfe* 
•oeevdii^;  tee  lepo^  ol  this  .Ootranaient  agmt,  mt  90  cents  s  barrel 
wh«i  it  was  oostinf^  them  84  eente  to  maiuaiecture.at  the  factory 
withottt  rsfvand  t»  mippinffii 

Mr.  Gabneb.  What  1  am  tryin|(  to jset  at,  yen  are  now  taUdu 
abont  ktyinip  a  tiuriff  upon  this  line.  Ijio  you  know  whet  the  tariff 
was  nnder  tiie  Payne- Aldfidt  Aeit 

Mi^  ^Hunammmr.  Me;  I  io  mil  reneiDber;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  il  oasts  per  beivel  or  A  per  cent  ad  valoram.  Thete  have  been 
a  good  dial  ol  ehaimes,  and  I  do  not  remember; 

Mr.  GuuanoL  Fire  cents  per  barrel  or  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
Bet  make  a  gnat  deal  ef  difierNMe) 

Mr.  HuBiT&BET.  I  dd  not  know  how  much  the  difference  is,  but 
I  know  what  is  happenie^^ 

Now,  then,  the  capaci^  of  the  Soeche  Harbor  Lime  Co.  was 
450,000  bamlB  a  year,  tt  is  reduced  now  to  about  80.000  barrels 
a  year,  and  the  gentfteBsen  reptiMBt»|t  the  •  Pacific  *  lime  Co.  a 
moment  afco  told  yon  that  they  were  importinpr  into  this  country 
a  y%r^  sbmM  amount.    I  do  not  know  just  how  much  they  are  ship-' 

finx  mto  the  United  States,  but  i  hare  rseeived  a  statement,  which 
have  here,  that  they  sotd  last  year  60,000  barrels  in  San  Fran- 
cieeo  atones  That  is  Uie^  report  that  I  hate,  and  that  is  douUe  what 
the  Koaohe  Hvbw  Lime  Co^  prodooes  a  year* 

Now,  the  situation  out  there  is  just  exactly  this :  That  there  is  no 
market  over  on  the  British  Columbia  side  for  the  lime.  These  gen- 
tlonen  go  in  there  with  their  great  capital'  and  eetaUish  a  plant 
in  Britisb  Colamlna;  and  after  building*  that  plant,  and  after  sup- 
plyiBfi^  that  tenitery ,  they  began  te  ^p  it  into  the  States,  and  they 
took  just  t^at  m«oh  awny  from  the  American  manufacturer. 

Now^  then,  tbegr  hare  told  you  that  tiMy  flit  this  market  because 
tlmr  hme  is  better  thaot  the  Aflfterican  lime.  That  is  all  bunk. 
That  ie  pmnLy  for  adrertieiBg  puiposes.  This  report  here  of  tiiis 
Gk>tiemment  agent  shows  that  that  ia  net  true,  and  thai  it  is  simply 
an  advertisiiig^  prepoekien*  Now,  then,  I  want  to  give  you  a  lew 
ertraeta  from  thi^  repbrt.  It  states  that  back  in  1918,  after  this 
present  law  was  passed,  diis  foreign  cempasy  comuHieed  a  war  on 
the  American  manufacturers  in  this  osuntry.  And  the  American 
matt»factucer,  as  far  a»  thia  report  [referring  to  ilt}^*-I  thank  the 
chairman  has  a  copy  of  the  report — ^tliey  commenced  war  on  the 
Ammoan  maaufactarer,  and  they  sent  representatiyes  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  pay  a  otrtain 
peroeatoge  therf  wenM  not  mtevfere  with  the  market,  but  they  de- 
manded a  certain  percentage  given  to  them  as  a  tribute  for  not  sell- 
ing*  in  the  Amerioan  markete.  When  the  American  manufacturers 
reriieedi  to  do  that  they  sent  to  Jabn  &  Co.,  of  Seattle,  a  large  amount 
of  Hme  at  Woents  a  barrel.  The  gentleman  here  a  whik  ago  eri* 
dentfy  did  not  know  that  fact.  Mr.  Jahn  accepted  that  tfane  at  that 
price,  but,  to  use  the  street  eiqxression,  I  suppose  he  ^  double  crossed" 
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them,  because  while  'he  bought  the  lime  for  90  cents  per  barrel  he 
said  he  was  at  liberty  to  seU  at  the  AmericaH  maricet  price^  and  he 
did  so,  and  the  corporation  ioc^  great  umbrage  at  thai  and  infused 
to  sell  any  more  to  this  company.  Then  this  foreign  oompany^ld 
out  to  Ajinerican  capitalista  and  tii«i  again  cominenced  to  desitroy 
American  •  markets. 

Mr.  Grb£n.  About  how  much,  was  the  American  pvioe.aiihat  time  i 

Mr.  HuBCPHBEY.  I  beg  your  pardon^  .  > 

Mr.  Green.  About  how  much  was  th^  American  price  at  that 
time  you  say  tiiey  sold  the  market. 

Mr.  HuHPHRET.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  scanetJiijBig  like 
$1.25  or  $1.50,  somewhere  along  that  figure.  .     . 

Now,  the.  gentleman '  who  have  appeared  hei^  this  morning  «e 
anxious  to  get  into  the  American  markets,  and  thejr  are  making 
great  efforts  to  do  so.  I  have  some  of  their  advertHBemeiits  here, 
some  that  were  received  this  morning;  They  are  advartiain^  and 
doing  everything  to  get  into  the  American  market,  but iheie  leone 
great  thing  about  it^  that  they  never  say  an^hing  in  any  of  those 
advertisements  which  will  indicate  that  their  goods  are  £orei^ 
manufactured.  They  are.carciul  concerning  that. fact,  aind  while 
they  parade  here  before  you  us  manuiactunng  the  ptirest  lime  in 
the  world,  they  are  very  anxious  for  the  people  out  m  Washineton 
to  not  know  ttot  it  is  foreign  manufactured.  Now,  I  appMred  here 
some  time  ago,  you  remember^  in  regard  to  this  lime  quastioA,  when 
ou  had  the  fecial  bill  under  consideration.    I  appeared  here,  as 

recall,  on  July  19,  1919.  They  took  very  great  umbrage  at  that 
fact,  that  American  producers  diiould  have  the  audacity  to  come 
down  and  ask  for  protection  against  this  foieign  eoDapany  and  they 
resented  it. 

They  had  formed  an  association  out  in  the  Northwest  of  the.  lime 
companies  for  war  purposes  under  the  diiection  of  the  Oovemment 
and  with  Government  approval,  and  this  particular  company  by 
some  means  which  nobody  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  aeoeTtain  or  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  wbs  the  enjv  foreign  eompanv  during  the 
war  permitted  to  bring  lime  into  mis  country,  but  they  *^t  that 
privilege  some  way,  and  after  they  started  sending  lime  mto  this 
country  and  had  come  into  this  association,  for  war  purpo^ea,  inas* 
much  as  Canada  was  our  ally,  and  they  were  asked  to  come  in  and 
cooperate  with  the  American  producers  for  war  purposes  in  order 
to  protect  the  two.  couid^ries.  They  failed  to  aUend  the  meetings 
after  I  appeared  down  hereu  I  do  not  remember  sajdng  harsh  thunga 
about  the  company,  except  that  they  were  a  foreign  oorporation, 
and  tihat  we  had  reached  a  place  where  it  was  no  longer  neoeaaary 
that  thev  should  send  in  lime» 

Mr.  TOiSON.  You  did  not  say  anything  any  worse  than  yon  have 
said  this  morning)    - 

Mr.  HuHfFHBET.  No;  I  did  not  say  ihe  thinm  thai  I  have  said 
here  this  morning,  ^because  I  did  not  feel  that  i  waa  at  liberty  to 
say  anything  about^them  before.  And  so,  when  thia  patrioCic  oom* 
pany  comes  down  here  asking  the  American  Congress  to  protect 
them  so  that  they  may  use  cheap  Chinese,  labor  and  take  away  Amer* 
ican  markets  for  American  products,  and  take  work  away  from 
American  workingmen^  I .  feel  I  am  justified  in  teUing  the  truth 
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about  them.    I  will  read  the  lettet  tibds  f  omgn  obmpany  wrote.  U  is 
directed  to  the  Northwest  Lime  Afisoeiation,  Seattle,  Wash. : 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  25, 1919. 

Gkktixuxs  :  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  secretary's  letter  of  the  23d  instant, 
ftdnionishing  us  fbr  nonattpndahce  at  the  reg,ti1af  Jnly  meeting  of  the  North- 
west Lime  Association,  and  in  r^ly  we  beg  to  say  that  we.  were  btiiy  en  that 
date  repairing  8on»e  fevioeH  that  (Mid  suff^^.  som^  damage  by  insidious  at- 
tacks against  as  a^  lime  distributors  in  this  territory  on  the  grounds  of  our 
material  being  of  foreign  raanufacJture. 

We  had  entertained  the  idf»a  that  when  the  United  •  States  Government  ad- 
▼Ised  ns  that  to  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  AinerlcaB  lime  toanufacturers, 
they  would  put  a  dnty  tax  upon  us  of  9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  oar  product, 
based  on  Its  price  at  our  plant  to  our  principal  Canadian  market  (Vancouver), 
we  would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  American  manufacturers,  which  we  be- 
lieve was  the  full  intent  of  the  United  States  'Government.  Notv,  however,  our 
UBodates  is  the  Northwest  lime  Aaaoclation,  or  atJeast  one  of  thesa^.ls  pei- 
sIstlQg  In  tiding  to  ijB^re  o^r  trade  in  the  State  ot  Washington,  not  by  any 
exhibition  of  salesmanship,  hut  by:  advocating  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  remiss  in  Its  duty  to  American  manufacturers  in  allowing  so  small 
ft  tax  to  be  levied  ^against  us,  and  asks  by  Its  procedure  Chat  the  dealers  in 
and  users  of  lime  reprimand  their  Goveninient'  by  refusing  to  handle  .er  use 
oar  material. 

The  Padiac  Lime  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  such  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  your  Ck>vemment  that  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  its  decision  whenever  such 
has  been  made  a  regular  governmental  order.  '  ^ 

We  wish  to  emphatically  state  that  as. we  have  followed  both  the  splHt  end 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  regards  to  maiiieting  out  lime. in. this  fieki,  we  will 
oppose  by  every  method  in  our  power  the  unfair,  tactics  of  any  conu>etltor  who 
endeavors  in  any  way  to  introduce  art  afgument  against  Our  havlhg  an  equal 
right  with  him  in  this  territory. 

•We  pay  the  full  duty  tax.denumded  by  th^  Ux^ited  States  Government  and 
are  entitled  to  equal  protection  by  that  (Government,  as  well  as'  fair  treatment 
from  our  locaT  manufacturing  competitors.  It  we  can  not  get  fair  treatment 
from  local  lime  manufacturers,  there  is  ho  'a4vantage  to  us  in  our  being  asso- 
ciated witk  them  in  the  Kojrthwest  Lime  Association. 

i      '       ^'  1         'PAcmc  LncB  Go.  (I/n>.)«    • 

By  W.  S.  Kkttk. 


««       • 


Yon  will  note  that  they  did  n^  care  anytiitiij?  about  the  helping 
onr  coTintry.  They  had  suffered  dJtinage  by  "insidious  attacks" 
against  them. ,  /  '   V 

One  of  their  complaints  was  an  advertisement  which  I  "have  her© 
that  was  sent  oilt  by  the  Pito^erity  Ciiib;  Pine  Street,  Providerice, 
R.  I.,  and  the  Roache  Harbor  Limd  Co.  had  the  aiidacitj  to  use  that 
card,  which  said.  "America  fltst."  Th^V  haVe  been  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States,  .  And,  th^  Roacne  Harbor  Co.  distributed 
those  cardsy.and  tiiis  Caiaadian  lime  company  took  great  umbrage. 
at  it  and  resented  the  fact  that  the  American  company  should  send 
out  advertisements  suggesting  that  Americans  should  patronize 
American  firms.   . 

Mr.HADiiBT.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  HincFHfiBT.  There  is  a.  quotation  on  there  from  the  Texas 
governor.    Thifti  is  one  of  them.. 

Bvt^  thoiae;adverti8ement3. gave  great  offense  to.  the  patriotic  m^ 
who  are  aj^pearin^^  here  for  this.  jBritish  Columbia:  <x>mpany,  an^ 
these  Americans  who  have  put  their  capital  over,  there,  and  who  say 
that  this  Is  the.oi^y  so^urce  of  supply  for. pure  .Ume,  and  put  their 
factory  in  a  foreign  country  in  order  to  obUun.dbeap  Chinese  labor. 
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There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  lin^estone  and  of  mtterial  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime  for  a  thousand  Iniles  along  the  Canidian  border. 

Mr.  Gabner.  The  Canadian  Government  is  now  taking  steps  to 
exclude  the  Chinese  immigrant,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HuMFHionr.  Not  to  my  IniowledgB.  They  have  always  had  a 
verv  larce  head  tax. 

And,  1  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  this  other 
fact,  too,  that  during  the  war  while  America's  youn|^  men,  were  over 
fighting  the  battles  of  this  Nation,  that  this  patriotic  company  over 
there  in  British  Columbia  were  employing  this  Chinese  labcnr,  and 
this  company  was  employing  this  Chinese  labor  just  as  much^  in 
British  Columbia  during  the  war  as  they  were  before,  and  during 
that  time,  they  were  mi^ng  every  effort,  and  taking  advantage  of 
that  situation  to  invade  the  American  market  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  infamous  illustration  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
kaowledge  of  a  foreign  manufacturer  invading  American  markets, 

Mjr.  ^BLiLBjsfv.  %  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  lime  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  if  there  is  any* 
thing  that  will  connect  it  up  with  the  operation  of  this  company  1 

Mr.  HuHPHBKT.  I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  this  fiskct  that  last  year  they  sent  60,000  barrels  of  lime  into  the 
San  Francisco  market  alone  and  that  the  entire  production  of  the 
Boache  Harbor  Lime  Co^&  output  is  only  about  half  of  that. 

1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  things  in  this  letter. 
You  note  that  they  state : 

We  Iifi4  entertained  the  )dea  that  when  the  United  States  Govemsient  ad- 
vised us  to  pat  ns  on  an  equal  footing  with  American  lime  manufacturers 
they  would  put  a  duty  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  our  product  based  on  its 
price  at  our  plant  to  our  principal  Canadian  market  (Vancouver)  we  would  be  on 
an  equality  with  the  American  manufacturers,  whidi,  we  bdleve,  was  Che  fall 
intent  of  the  Untied  Stales  Qovemment  Now,  howevw,  our  associates  in  the 
N<Nrthwest  Lime  AssociatkNi,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  is  persisting  in  trying  to 
injure  our  trade  in  the  State  of  Washington,  not  by  any  exhibition  of  sales- 
aaadiip,  b«t  by  advooatlng  ttet  the  Uaftted  States  GoreftPMOt  was  tepiss  In 
Its  duty  to  Ainerlcaii  naaofacturars  in  allowing  so  small  a  tax  to  be  levied 
against  us  and  asks  by  its  procedure  that  the  dealers  in  and  users  of  lime 
reprimand  thi^ir  Government  by  refusing  to  handle  or  pse  our  materiaL 

They  are  complainina  there  beoause  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee m^  asked  fqr  a  larger  tax,  and  askcKfthaft  we  proteot  AnmA^ 
can  manufacturers,   Thef  furihev  state : 

We  wish  to  emphatScaUy  state  tbfit  as  we  have  followed  both  tlhs  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  In  regards  to  marketing  our  line  in  this  field  we  wfQ 
oppose  by  every  method  In  our  piower  the  outside  tactics  of  any  ^ompetltop  HFho 
endeavors  In  aay  way  to  Introdace  an  argament  acatast  ear  tavlag  en  eQuai 
iliiit  with  him  ta  this  ifrmofy. 

Can  you  imagine  an3rthing  that  beats  that  for  impttdsnoef 
And  they  state  that  they  have  every  confldeace  in  this  Gonm- 
ment.  And  they^  foiihef  state  that  thw  ha^e  lollowad  tka  tetter  and 
the  spirit  of  this  law.  That  is  hardly  eoasistent  with  the  official 
record,  as  the  recerd  shows  that  this  compsny  has  been  twiee  heaTily 
fined  for  violating  the  revenue  law  that  they  state  they  havie  lot- 
lowed  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spifil 

We  pav  the  fpn  dut^  tax  demanded  by  the  tTnlted  States  QovernfaeBt  and 
are  entitled  to  equal  proteetton  by  that  OovernpieDt  as  well  as  fair  treatiseBt 
from  our  local  manufacturing  competitors.  If  we  can  not  get  t^ir  treatment 
fr«Ma  local  lime  manufacturers,  there,  is  no  advantage  to  us  in  our  being 
dated  with  than  in  the  Northwest  Lime  Association. 
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Think  of  that,  demanding  equal  protection  from  this  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  tbAt  treatment  from  t»eir  local  Oovernment ;  and  U 
they  can  not  get  that,  there  is  no  advantage  of  them  being  asso- 
dated  with  the  Northwest  lime  producers  m  the  Northwest  Lime 
Association. 

Now,  that  is  the  excuse  they  gave  for  refusing  to  be  associated 
with  the  Northwest  lime  producers  in  time  of  war,  when  the  two  nsr 
tions  were  at  war  together. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  What  rate  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  HuMPHH£Ts.  Well,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  a  dollar  a  barrel, 
because  there  is  15  per  cent  difference  in  the  rate  of  exdiange,  15 
cents  on  United  States  ships,  15  cents  difference  in  their  rates,  and 
then  you  ou^ht  to  put  in  an  antidumping  clause. 

Another  thing  I  just  wanted  to  say  is  this',  and  that  is  that  if  thev 
can  not  get  what  they  want,  just  exactly  what  they  want,  they  will 
go  over  on  the  other  side  and  secure  it.  Imagine  any  American  liv- 
ing an^here  else  and  refusing  to  be  an  Annerican  manufacturer, 
and  going  over  into  British  Oolinnbia  where  they  are  absolutely 
DTOtocted  over  there  and  manufacturing  any  substance,  by  nsmg 
Chinese  labor  and  American  capital,  and  then  coming  in  nere  trying 
to  take  business  away  from  American  business  men. 

Mr.  Haolet.  When  vou  say  Aat  jrou  want  a  dollar  a  barrel,  you 
mean  that  you  want  a  dollar  a  barrel  if  the  exchange  is  not  otherwise 
taken  care  of  f 

Mr.  HuMPHHSJT.  No. 

imT  or  azarBXB  w.  exax  ov  thx  pacivio  xzxs  oo.,  to  sriatvian 

0V  W.  B.  HUXPHBET. 

Mr.  Bainet.  You  are  an  American  citizen,  Mr,  Gray ! 

Mr.  Gbat.  Am  rt 

Mr.  Baxnst.  Your  offense  is  that  you  have  invested  capital  in 
another  eoontry} 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  the  offense.  I  am  one  of  the  offenders.  I  am 
one  of  the  stockholders  in  -  this  company,  this  Niagara  Falls  Co., 
where  this  company  is  doing  business. 

Mr.  lUnnnr.  All  ri|^ 

Mr.  Gbat.  I  think  mere  is  very  little  that  I  wish  to  say  additionaL 
I  did  not  wish  to  gfit  into  anytlimg  like  this*  I  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunitjr  to  reply.  I  wish  to  say  this,  however,  that  I  do  justi^  the 
Pacific  Lime  Co.,  then  when  we  were  allies  and  they  made  an  attack 
upon  them,  which  they  considered  an  invidious  attack  upon  them. 
Iney  made  it  upon. the  wronf^  state  of  facts^  but  they  thought  they 
were  rk^^  and  we  did  not  yjsii  to  attempt  to^  cooperate  with  theia 
when  t£ere  was  a  hostile  spirit  in  that  association  against  them. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  star  up  any  feeling  or  to  get  anybody  to 
come  out  and  make  it  so  cold  for  us. 

We  have  just  come  here  with  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  with  the 
idea  that  this  revision  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  done  on  a  scientific  line, 
and  do  not  care  iov  the  hurrah  boys,  and  did  not  consider  that  that 
woald  get  us  any  further. 
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Now,  the  distinguished  geaitleman  has  shown  our  Chinese  em- 
ployees—our Chinese  labor — as  being  cheap  labor.  We  pay  our 
Chinese  labor  $4  a  day.  We  have  more^vhite  men  at  all  times  since 
the  years  that  I  have  oeen  in  contact  with  the  people,  the  year  1917; 
before  that  I  do  not  know,  but  since  the  year  1917  the  greater  part  of 
our  labor  has  iDeen  white  labor — Briti^  subjects,  Canadian  subiects, 
and  some  Americans  come  over  there  to  work.  We  have  employed 
Chinese  labor,  but  we  pay  that  Chinese  labor  $4  per  day  ,at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  ordinary  labor.  And  just  prior  to  this  recent  slump  we 
were  paying  $4.50  a  day  for  that  labor. 

Mr.  VouNO.  Are  there  any  Hindus  employed  ? 

JMr.  Gbat.  There  may  be  Ui^i^s  in.thaft  neighborhood,  but  we 
have  never  had  any  Hindu  labor  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  Hadusy.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  employ  for  cooperate  t 

Mr.  Gray.  We  have  two  or  tliree  coopers.  They  are,  I  Uiink« 
Chinese  for  the  most  part.    We  have  about  eight  coopers. 

So  that,  so  far  as  thb  labo^,  this  difference  m  cost  of  labor  between 
Canada^^and  the  United  States  it  ia  nil, 

..The  crew  on  our.  ship  ^is  not  coinpQsefd  of  Chinese;  they  are  all 
white.  We  have  our  own  boat  and  carry  our  own  product,  and  it  is 
managed  by  a  white  crew. 

So  the  gentleman  is  in  error  in  thal^  resp^t.   ^  ^ 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  selling  rate  at  any  time  below  the  mar- 
ket price  in  the  United  States,  I  have  simply  to  refer  to  substantiate 
my  statement  that  we  never  did.  I  simply  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  when  he  appeared  here  before  the  com- 
mittee'in  July,  1919,  where 'he  says  tnat^we  were  dmnpiofflime ; 
these  are  practically  his  words— ndumping  lime  into  tne  TTnited 
States — but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  user,  be- 
cause they  do  not  sell  below  the  market. 

Now,  oi  course,  under  those  circumstances  I  feel  thM  he  has  already 
vindicated  my  statement  regardless  of  anything  I  may  have  said  this 
morning.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  barrels  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  year  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not.  I 
shnply  know  that  in  previous  years  wfehave  never  sold  to  exceed 
60,000  barrels  in  the  United  States ;  whether  tMs  year  we  brought  in 
60^000  barrels  or  not,  I  do  not  know^  so  I  ^m  not  contradict  -that. 
We  may  have  done  so,  but  60^000  barrels  as  against  990,060  barrels 
manufactured  in  the  State  is  not  very  iinportant  ai^d  could  not  break 
any  Jine  pf  business  and  the  same  would  hold  true  with  regard  to  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  past,  I  am  filing  this  affidavit'  showing 
that  we  have  done  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
Tacoma  &  Boclie  Harbor  fime  Co.*  That  company  met  its  Waterloo' 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Habley.  What  about  the  Orcas?  They  are  doing  business  in 
my  .district. 

Mr.  Gray.  The  Orcas  Lime  Co.  is  really  taking  trade  away  from 
the  other  local  companies  and  taking  aWay  some  of  our  trade.  They 
have  branched  out  arid  that  is  the  only  one  I  am.  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  do  you  have  reference  to  when  you 'say  that 
they  met  their  Waterloo? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  was  a  fight  between  the  Heniy  Cowan  Lime  Co. 
and  a  California  concern,  which  was  very  healthy  and  the  biggest 
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on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  grew  out  of  animosity  between  Mr. 
McMillin  and  Henry  Cowan. 

Mr.  KAiinEY.  What  kind  of  a  war  { 

Mr.  Gray.  It  was  a  price-setting  war  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cut  down  from  15  kilns  to  2,  and  from  830,000  barrels  a  year  to 
30.000. 

Mr.  Haolet.  They  had  14  for  a  long  time  before  the  war  in  opera- 
tion.   That  controversy  did  not  destroy  the  business. 

l^Ir.  Grat.  In  1916, 1  believe  they  were  manufacturing  a  maximum 
of  200,000  barrels.  All  I  know  is  what  was  stated  in  an  affidavit 
by  an  agent  of  Mr.  McMillin. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  destroyed  by  that  controversy  which  took  place  many  years 
agOy  because  they  were  a  going  concern  for  a  long  time  after  that, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  However  that  may  be,  this  correspondence  as  to  the 
facts  shows  that  the  business  was  destroyed  by  the  trade  warfare.  In 
any  event,  our  small  amount  of  lime  coming  into  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  no  year  exceeding  3,000  tons,  could  possibly  put  out  of 
business  a  company  which  was  manufacturing  300,000  barrels,  or 
30,000  barrels.  It  could  not  have  put  them  out  of  business,  of 
course,  and  cut  them  down  from  6  kilns — I  think  they  only  have  3 
kilns,  when  they  were  operating  13  kilns  our  small  importations 
could  not  have  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Df  course  the  Hawaiian  market  was  not  eliminated. 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes;  our  business  was  destroyed  in  the  Hawaiian 
market. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Not  until  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Gray.  We  sold  nothing  in  1917  and  1918  and  500  barrels 
this  year. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  You  mean  by  that  trade  war,  thiat  they  were  cutting 
the  prices  back  and  forth,  and  that  that  put  those  corporations  out 
of  business?  .      ! 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  was  done.  But  we  could  not 
get  ships  to  Hawaii  during  the  War,  so  they  started  a  plant  of  their 
own,  and  they  have  taken  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  business  except 
what  one  company  retained. 

IXJOniDSX    OF    W.    E.    HmCPHBXT,    XEYBBSBlTTINa    LUCB    XAHCTAO- 
TITBBBS  OF  THB  PAOIFIO  0OA8T,  TO  ALFBBB  W.  ^BAY. 

Mr.  Bt7mphr£y.  I  am  reading  now  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son.   He  says : 

Mr.  Jabn,  of  W.  F.  Jahn  &  Co.,  admitted  tiiat  he  had  last  year  a  contract 
with  the  Pacific  Ijiine  Co.  for  Ume  at  90  cents  per  barrel.  He  disclaimed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  to  sell  it  below  the  market  price  of  American  lime,  but  ad- 
mitttHl  both  the  fact  that  90  cents  per  barrel  lime  is  very  little  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production  to  pay  nothing  of  the  freight,  and  also  that  he  sold  this 
linie  at,  or  but  little  if  any,  below  the  market  price. 

And  then,  I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  another 
part  of  the  report  where  he  makes  the  statement,  he  has  this  to  say 
abont  the  Tacoma  &  Eoche  Harbor  Lime  Co. : 

Especially  Is  this  tnio  in  the  Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Line  Co.  There  n 
little  community  has  been  built  up  by  this  lime  Industry.  It  Is  situated  on  an 
island,  and  in  a  sense  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    There  are  no  other 
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Industries  near  by,  except  those  operated  in  coajunction  with  the  iinxe  company. 
Most  of  these  employees  own  their  own  homes.  It  will  be  understood  thnt  when 
part  of  these  kilns  are  closed  down  that  some  of  the  workmen  had  to  leave; 
but  the  management  informed  me  that  the  irregulafB  and  those  without  fiunilies 
went  first  The  representations  on  this  subject  by  the  manager,  who  has  been 
in  charge  some  30  years,  were  corroborated  by  several  of  his  men  who  have 
been  with  him  from  the  first.  So  nrach  for  the  manner  in  which  It  would  affect 
the  Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Co.,  which,  as  has  been  stated  heretofore, 
constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the  lime  industry  of  tlds  section,  and  all  of 
whose  employees  are  American  citizens. 

Then  this  I'eport  further  says : 

Contractors  and  builders,  who  are  real  consumerfs — of  the  large  number  of 
these  I  interviewed  not  ono  claimed  any  advantage  accruing  from  the  reduction 
In  prices  of  lime  as  the  i-e:$ult  of  Canadian  competition. 

Then  the  report  further  says : 

The  little  dealer  or  ultimate  consumer  has  not  in  the  least  benefited  by  any 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  lime. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Who  is  Mr.  Henderson  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  was  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
that  was  sent  out  to  make  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Is  he  at  present  an  agent? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  he  recently  resigned. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  are  reading  from  a  i'eport  he  made  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  am  readinjK  from  a  rei)ort  he  made  while 
in  office,  and  he  made  it  some  time  ago ;  1913|  I  think. 

I  am  reading  this  to  show  you  gentlemen,  so  that  you  may  under- 
stand that  the  consumers  of  lime  in  the  State  of  Washington  do  not 
get  any  advantage. 

There  is  no  use  of  arguing  that  question  to  this  committee,  betense 
they  know  of  thousands  of  instances  where  when  the  tariff  was 
reduced  the  price  went  up;  that  was  true  with  regard  to  coal,  and 
it  is  true  with  r^ard  to  this  product. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Will  your  brief  give  the  statistics  9B  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  give  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Hadu:y.  Your  brief  will  handle  that  subject,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Begardins  the  affidavit :  I  do  not  know  who  the 

Sntleman  is  that  has  signed  it,  but,  the  destroving  of  the  Koche 
arbor  Lime  Co.,  their  production  immediately  before  the  war  was 
800,000  barrels,  and  after  this  war,  they  could  not  well  be  destroyed, 
but  something  had  happened  before. 

I  have  another  thing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  product, 
or  the  shipping  of  the  product  to  the  American  market,  ana  to  San 
Francisco,  ana  I  have  here  a  letter  that  was  submitted  to  Congress- 
daan  Hadley  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  contradictory  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  in  that  matter  that  statement,  I  stated 
exactly  what  occurred.  Tney  used  foreign  ships  to  carry  these 
goods.  I  did  not  say  that  they  had  Chinese  crews  or  that  they  were 
manned  by  Chinese,  but  they  used  British  vessels,  and  Norweg^utn 
Teasels  were  used  in  bringing  this  product  down  to  San  Francisco 
and  I  repeat  asain  that  this  whole  business  waa^  carried  on  there 
on  account  of  the  cheap  labor.    I  have  right  here  ux  my  hand 

Mr.  Rainey  (interposing).  How  much  do  you  pay  your  labor? 
Does  your  company  pay  your  labor  more  than  $4.50  a  day ! 


Mr.  Htmrater.  They  pay  twice  ias  mudi  as  tbe  Canadian  com- 
.pany  pays  their  Chinese.  If  they  pay  $4 — well,  I  do  not  fcaow 
whether  that  is'  true  or  not,  but  I  loiow  that  they  ave  not  paying  the 
Chinese  more  than  half  as  mnch  aa  the  American  company  has  to 
pay  white  man. 

ifr.  Baixbt.  I  am  asking  you  what  vou  pay  your  employees. 

Mr.  HuMPHUT.  We  paid  $2.25  imd  $2.50  a  day  before  the  war< 
Tliey  are  probably  payings  three  times  that  much  now.  They  were 
paying  $2.25  anid  $2.50  during  the  period  when  the  Canadian  com- 
pany WHS  only  raying  90  cents  per  day,  and  I  presume  the  same 
proportion  still  holds  good. 

Mr.  Baiiost.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  that  if  they  are  paying  the 
Chinese  $4  a  day  vou  are  paying  your  labor  twice  tnat,  or  $8  a  day  t 
If  that  it  true,  tnen  it  benefits  the  white  labor,  if  your  company 
amply  doubles  the  prioe. 

Mr.  HtrifFHiasT.  Ko;  the  Canadian  company  simply  employs 
Chinese  labor  at  half  pric6. 

Mr.  BAnnsT.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  you  are  paying  your  com- 
mon labor  $8  a  day? 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Why,  we  have  paid  $8  a  day.  We  paid  some  $16 
durin^he  war. 

MrriUiNKr*  ImeannoWi^ 

Mr.  HuMPHKKT.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  paying  now. 

The  Chatkican.  I  will  »ftV,  gentlemen,  in  the  lumber  camps  I  am 
operating  in  the  State  of  Washington  our  average  wages  to-day  are 
$1 .75  a  (&y. 

Mr.  BAnoBT.  And  yon  pay  double  what  they  are  paying  the  Chi- 
nese.   Now  taking  the  exchange 

Mr.  HxTXPBBET  (interposing).  With  regard  to  that,  I  have  right 
here  a  letter  from  the  Bepartmwt  of  Labor,  United  States  employ* 
m^it  office,  Seattle.  Wash.,  January  1,  1921^  and  I  just  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  tne  first  part  of  it.    It  sajrs : 

Seven  thoysaml  nen  sad  women,  Mlew  dtisem  of  ourg,  are  out  of  work  at 
tills  five  In  >eattie.  We  mar  not  owe  them  a  living,  but  wi>  do  owe  tliem  a 
diaooe  to  make  one  by  ptovldiiig  tbe  work;  they  fti*e  ready,  anxlons,  and  compe- 
tent to  do.   Hmisvy  raea  cant  waft    liet  ns  do  it  now. 

Tet  you  have  that  situation.  Will  you  permit  them  to  take  away 
cmidoymfiiit  from  tfaesa  Americaast 

Bb»v  09  Alibbd  W.  GftAT  FOR  THE  PAcmc  Ldce  Go.  (Ltd.). 

la  the  hearingB  apoii  this  itibje^  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee  on  Jannary 
la,  tfSfl,  and  in  the  atatements  filed  appear  certam  errors  or  tnisconceptions  of  im 
iSactB,  the  chief  of  whkh  tfais  brief  will  seek  to  correct. 

Upon  tUfl  hearing  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  the  American  interests,  he  believed,  rmi^ 
chased  this  COfnpany  in  1919.  He  finds  upon  investigation  that  it  was  in  Novemoer, 
laie.  The  representative  of  the  Tacoma  A  Roche  uarbor  Lime  Co.  seriously  criti- 
cised this  company  for  appearing  before  this  committee  and  presenting  its  views.  We 
wiU  aot  answer  this  criticisn^  as  the  committee  itself  has  answered  same  by  giving 
as  a  hearing.  Kciative  to  the  Various'  charges  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
^^Msoiaa  06.  against  this  comxMuiy,  viz,  that  we  employed  all  Chinese  labor,  excepting 
one  white  hoskkeeper ;  that  we  had  been  fined  on  two  occasions  for  violating  the 
revenne  laws;  ttet  we  sold  lime  at  90  cents  a  barrel  when  it  cost  us  84  cents  to  manir- 
laetiire  it;  that  we  paid  our  Chinese  labor  90  cents  per  day  as  against  $2  and  12.25 
•pM  in  the  Uniled  tHates  flor  white  labor;  that  we  threatened  a  trade  war  in  the  sale 
of  iims  ittitem  tHbute  was  paid  by  American  purchasers— are  all  statements  which 
if  true  1MW  tme  only  at  a  time  prior  to  November,  1916,  when  the  company  was 
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reo^pganized  aod  vna  purchased  by  Amerlcaa  intfirwta,  as  none  pf  these  stateuents 
are  true  or  have  any  foundation  in  fact  since  that  time. 

In  fiact,  at  the  present  time  we  employ  as  great  a  ratio  of  Anglo-Saxons  as  the  aver^ 
ace  lime  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  Oalifomia,  where  a  great  deal  d 
Mexican  and  Indian  labor  is  employed,  as  well  as  Italiam  and  Austrian,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  our  employees  will  average  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  for  the  performance  of  the  same  class  of  work.  In  the  lumber  camps 
in  British  Columbia  $7  and  $7.60  was  paid  for  the  ordinary  labor,  ^ut  the  class  of  labor 
employed*  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  is  of  a  lower  order  on  an  average  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Canada  than  the  class  of  labor  employed  i4.tha  lumber  camper, 
and  their  compensation  is  correspondingly  lower. 

During  the  hearing  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment h£a  recently  taken  action  to  exclude  -Chinese  imtttgrantB.  We  are  now  able 
to  answer  that  inquiry  and  advise  the  committee  that  sue£  action  Was  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government  about  a  year  agOi    . 

The  representative  of  the  Tacoma.  Co.  stated  before  the  commission  that  while 
American  ^oun^  men  were  fitting  the  battles  of  this  nation  *'this  patriotic  company 
over  there  in  Bntbh  Columbia  were  employine  these  Chinese  labor,  etc. ''  He  app&r- 
ently  failed  to  recollect  that  for  two  years  ana  a  half  ^or  to.Aaienca'fl  enterlof^  the 
war  Canada  had  been  sending  her  young  men  to  Aghtin  this  same  cause,  and  that 
British  Columbia  was  practioJly  aenuded  of  its  abl^bodied  white  m^,  and  the 
remark  of  counsel  seems  hardly  fair  under  these  circumstances,  and  puticularly 
since  this  parent  company  has  received  a  special  certificate  thanking  it  for  its  patriotic 
services  during  the  war  in  furnishing  munitions  and  rendering  such  aid  aa  my  in  its 
power. 

Upon  this  heating  the  representative  of  the  National  Lime  Aseociation  preeented 
certain  oral  and  wntten  stat^nents  which  we  wii^to  answer  br^fly.  He  oompUins 
with  apparent  bitterness  of  the  Canadians  oominji^to  this  oondtry  and' selling  their 
lime  ana  oompetisg  with  American  pcoducerSi  and  yet  a^cotdin^  to  the  tables  which 
he  himself  produces  for.  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the  unports  of  lime  fh>m 
Canada  the  last  five  years  have  been  veiy  much  leas  than  the  expdr^  ^^^''^IS  ^®  same 
period.    Ihe  imports  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  were  approximately  30,000  tons  (see 

§.  33-1),  while  the  exports  during  the  same  years  were  about  80,000  tons,  while  the 
ummary  of  Tariff  InfcHmationy  pages  137  and  138.  states  that  approximlkt^v  five 
times  as  much  lime  is  exported  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  aa  is  imported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States. 

In  ^'iew  of  these  facts  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  the  aigument  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Lime  Association  can  be  sincere.  In  view  of  these  bicta  it  can 
idot  be  possible  thait  the  manufacturing  of  lime  is  materililly,  ii  at  all,  cheaper  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  insinceritv  of  the  aigument  advanced  and 
the  statements  made  re^rding  the  duty  that  should  be  placed  upon  lime,  as  siet  forth 
on  page  337  of  the  hearing,  can  be  no  better  illustmtea  tiuin  by  the  small  item  of  5 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  difference  in  shinping  cost.  The  aig«me«t  ii  made  with 
reference  to  the  Northwest  and  based  upon  the  business  in  the  Northwest  and  the  daim 
is  made  that  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  should  be  added  to  the  duty  beeauae  it  costs  5 
cents  more  for  the  American  to  ship  his  lime  to  the  American  market  than  for  the 
Canadian  to  ship  to  the  American  market,  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
brings  his  lime  to  two  points  in  the  West,  one  Seattle,  the  other  8an  F^naadaoo^  aod  in 
each  instance  brings  it  practically  to  the  point  of  manufacture  of  the  American  pro- 
ducer. 

In  other  words,  he  brings  it  230  miles  to  reach  the  point  where  the  Seattle  producer 
manufactures  and  900  miles  to  the  point  where  the^X^lifonua  pioducer  raanulacturee. 
He  would  therefore  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  all  his  expense  in  shipping  to  that  point, 
and  from  there  on  would  have  the  same  expense  as  the  American  proSucer,  and  it  is 
this  heavy  freight  charge  which  he  has  to  bear  which  makes  it  almost  impNOssible  to 
compete  at  all  in  the  American  market,  and  has  never  made  any  appreciable  profit 
in  so  doing  until  the  rate  of  exchange  favored  such  importations.  In  other  worda. 
there  is  practically  no  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  United  States  ana 
Canada.  The  heavy  freight  rate  for  shipment  of  inflammable  material  such  as  lime 
makes  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  American  producer  except  under  moet favor- 
able circumstances,  and  this  cooipany,  at  least  since  1916,  has.  never  attonpted  to 
dump  any  lime  into  the  United  States,  and  never  will,  because  it  can  not. afford  to, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  fluctuates  so  from  month  to  month 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  duty  having  that  in  mind  and  make  it  a  work- 
able proposition.  Furthermore,  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  shut  out  Canadian 
foods,  the  Canadians,  in  self-detense,  will  have  to  shut  out  American  goods^  and  this 
IB  the  last  thing  that  the  interests  of  this  country  4e«nand,    Except  for  ihe  oifference 
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in  exchan^  at  the  pnsfleiit  time  Pteific  lime  OoJornddaake  no  sppredable  profit 
en  the  manufactare  of  lijhe  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  and -the  laie  of  lime,  as  of 
other  commodities  of  Ganadain  manufacture  in  United  States,  will  correct  the  ex- 
change condition,  and  then  the  redaction  of  tbe  exchange  will  automatically  produce 
a  reduction  in  the  amount*  of  importation,  so  that  if  the  tariff  is  left  as  it  iis  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained. 

The  repffesratative  of  the  National  lime  Association  urges  liiat  the  Canadian  usep) 
cheaper  mei  than  tiie  American,  and  that  therefore  the  American  interests  ihould  be 
protected  so  that  they  could  ^bura  the  moie.  expensive  fuel.  In  otdher  words,  so  that 
they  can  bum  oil,  which  is  now  used  for  the  most  part  in  Gahfomia  and  some  of  the 
other  States. 

It  is  our  impression  that  fiom  the  American  standp^nt  we  should  conserve  our  oil 
deposits,  rather  than  to^sa  frame  our  lejBpislatioin  timt  we  will  further  destroy  them. 

In  conclusion,  to  summarize  the  salient  tets^yresented  in  our  arig^ument,  it  would 
seem  that  the  request  of  this  company  that  the  duty  shduid  not  be  raised,  is  warranted 
by  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  this  company  ianwned  entirely  by  Americans^  and  that  the  same  was  pur- 
chased and  developed  solely  for-  the  pmpooe'of  advandng  tfn  American  corporation 
in  the  building  up  of  an  indttstry  in  the  western  pari  of  the.  United  States  which  shall 
consume  its  product. 

2.  That  tms  parent  company  buys  more  lime  from  American  pxoduceca  thaa  it 
imports  into  the  country. 

3.  That  the  total  imports  of  lime  into  this  coimtry,  according  to  the  Government's 
records,  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  and  that 
approximately  five  times  that  much  is  exported. 

4.  That  the  amount  of  lime  imported,  even  in  the  Western  States  where  most  of  it 
comes  in,  is  ep  small  that  it  would  have  tio  appreciable  effect  upon  the  business  of 
numerous  lime  producers  in  those  States. 

5.  That  this  company,  since  its  reorganizatioil  in  1916,  has  never  endeavored  to 
break  the  price  of  lime  or  to  sell  below  others.  It's  dealings  have  alwa^  been  fair 
and  aboveboard. 

6.  That  its  product  is  99.6  pure  and  is  the  best  to  be  found  on  the  continent  and  is, 
for  that  reason,  a  great  boon  to  orchardists  as  well  as  other  consumers. 

7.  Hiat  this  company  does  not  employ  cheaper  labor  than  others  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  tne  same  line  of  business,  and  is  under  heavy  transportation  ex- 
pendes  and  can  not  a^ord  to  bring  this  product  into  the  market  if  any  appreciable 
increase  should  be  made  in  the  import  duties. 

We  therefore  request  that  no  substantial  change  be  made  in  the  tax  upon  the  im- 
portation of  lime. 

Brief  or  the  Limb  Manxtfacturbrs  or  thb  Pacific  Coast. 

I  am  filing  herewith  a  brid  ahcmiBff  the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  the 
lim^industry  of  the  Pacific- coast.  The  details  of  the  situation  have  been  fiuly  and 
accurately  given  iiv  briels  and  arguments  heretofore  presented  to  the  committee  and 
are  fiiil^  and  compreheasivelv  covered  in  a  letter  filed  herewith,  written  by  John  S. 
McBlilhn  to  George  B.  Wood,  president  of  the  National  Lime  Aseociation.  So  the 
one  purpose  of  this  brief  is  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  some  service  to  the  committee. 

NBCESSITT  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  life  of  the  lime  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  depends  absolutely,  upon  pro- 
tection b^ing  afforded  tnm  the  deaftnictive  competition  of  the  Ohinese-produced  lime 
of  British  Columbia. 

Looatum  of  IMied  Statu  and  Britith  Coltmhia  pienitf  .*— The  largest  American  lime 
company  otthe  Pacific  Nerthwest  is  on  San  Jnaix  Islaad,  in  the  State  of  Washington; 
The lavgeet  cbmpciting <»nipaiiy in- British  Columbia isnear  Vancouver^  The  Amer^ 
lean  and  British  Columbia  companies  are  <Mk  practically  equal  terms  so  far  as  dis- 
tance from  American  markets  ia  conoemed. 

ADVANTAOB8  4>F  THft  TOHBlttM  KANVFACTURBR. 

The  BrItiA  Cohimbib  oompniflB  have  three  dbtinct  advantages  over  the  United 
States  ootepaaies  Inf  coatroUing  Ameritan^.ma0ketB:  First,  the  foreign  company  can 
^tttf^dOBi  iitfe  fersign  dMttp  sfaipB,^  with'tfaeir  cheap  orewai^  to  cany  their  Ghmese- 
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piodaced  lime  to  American  meiketa.  The  Ametiean  compuiiet  caa  not  do  tfais. 
SEflte  the  foreign  cooipaay  hei  aaadvantage  of  tipptnadiotMy  16  per  cent  of  the  vbIim 
of  the  product. 

Second,  the  American  company  ia  tONday  handiGaM>ed  hj  the  difference  in  eixdiao^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  preaent  this  diaadvaati^  ia  appvozi- 
mately  15  per  cent. 

•  Third,  and  giveateat  of  all,  the  Canadian  conqMOiy  employa  almoat  ezduaively 
Ghineae  labor  in  manofacturing  lime.  Die  vagea  paid  the  Cnineae  kboror  aie  not 
mote  than  one-hall  the  amount  paid  by  the  American  mannlactitfer  to  the  Ameooaa 
laborer  lor  identicaliy  the  oame  work. 

The  present  tariff. — ^The  preaent  tariff  is  5  per  cent  on  lime.    limeatone  ia  freei 

Tanff  to  equalite  eonilifMmji.~«To  place  the  Americaa  pio^ioer  on  equality  with  hia 
Canadian  competiton  the  Mlowinr  tariff  w^ould  be  nacoaatry: 

Lime  in  ooopenge,  fiOcenta  per  hiindied  poonda,  gvoaa  wfi^^ 

Lime  in  bullc»  90  centa  per  hundred  pounda. 

Hydrated  lime,  40  centa  per  himdrea  pounds,  groas  weight. 

Limeatone,  broken  or  cnuhed,  in  bulk,  15  centa  per  hmdred  poimda. 

Gffoond  limestone  in  baas,  7^  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Ground  limestone  in  buUc,  5  cents  per  hundred  poaoads. 

Canadian  tariff, — ^Import  duty  into  British  Columbia  aa  lime  from  the  United 
Statea,  17^  per  cent. 

On  the  value  oi  the  package  containing  same,  17^  per  cent. 

On  Imestone,  15  to  90  per  cent. 


DimSRBNOa  IN  WAOSS  IN  CUUffADA  AM9  TBM  UNmO  aVATBe, 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  set  the  eacact  warn  paid  by  the  Britaah  Columbia  manu- 
facturer. They  conceal  the  mcta  aa  much  aa  tney  can  and  do  not  alwa]^  tell  the  truth 
about  it.  However,  it  can  aalely  beaaid  that  the  wagea  paid  to  the  duneae  employed 
in  the  Britash  CoUunbia  iaduatry  in  no  caae  exceeds  one-naif  of  what  is  paid  American 
labor  for  the  same  work,  but  in  many  instances  the  smountpaid  to  the  Chinese  laborer 
is  not  more  than  one-thud  of  the  amount  paid  to  his  American  oompetitar. 

The  Chineae  do  most  of  the  work  in  producing  lime  in  British  Columbia  and  in.  sa 
far  as  they  aie  smployed,  the  labor  cost  of  a  banel  of  lime  in  Britbh  Columbia  ia  not 
more  than  40  to  50  per  cent  <i  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  oompanaon  of  wagea  that  ia  approximately  correct  that  are  paid  at  the 
preaent  tame  by  the  American  and  Canadian  manufacturer: 

Wage$  paid. 


M^<i«.-^^ 


BritlahColambla. 


4  ^t^^m^»»^>mm 


United  StatiB. 


Coopers 

Firemen  end  bofler  etoken. . 
Common  workon,  ia  nilii^.. 
Ccmmon  workaiB 


C^iiDesea 
.....do.., 


.do. 


•••1 


•t.8S 

•8.82 


•••••< 


•Ton*    tJQS 

•s.sa-  7j8a 

«.«h     .75 


^  10  hoon. 


>Slioan. 


Perdny. 


«  Per  hour. 


The  above  comparison  does  not  take  into  conaidefation  the  preaent  difference  in 
exchaqge. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  idle  to  eigne  that  Ohinesa  labor  ia  net  cheaper  than  white 
labor,  althou^  the  Canadian  competitor  has  the  amaring  assuranoe  la  ittenii^t  to  da 
this.  If  Chinese  hdior  is  not  <iheM^  than  white  kbcr.  why  is  it  employed?  These 
patriotic  (?)  Americans  that  inveat  then  capital  in  f&ssiigtneiniattiesandpay  taaeata 
meign  nationa  to  take  woik  and  wages figom  American  enitinenami  marfcelsand  from 
American  manuiaoturers,  wonU  ham  the  Ajneriean  pnhlk  brieve  lh*t  they  emplef 
Chinese  labor  solely  for  philanthropic  and 


The  main  feren  eompany  in  te  Ftadfie  Kmthwnst^  and  in  iMi  en  Hie  Bflfltfc 
coast,  is  the  Pe^o  lime  Go.,  silaaled  ai  BInUbars  BiQr#  IkkUk  OfilmnMa.  lids 
company  is  a  commeiaai pirate.   IttoaatedlnBriiiiiCohMiWe»ftsiiorth#fnifssa 
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of  npplyiiv  BritiBli  ColuiDliia  markets,  but  for  the  ezpran  puipoee  of  captuxing  the 
Amman  aMiektta  on  the  Padb&c  coMt  and  deetroying  the  Ume  manubcturen  of  this 
ooniitiy. 


attempted  to  compel  the  Ameriran  companies  to  pvy 
of  American  marketa.  It  has  evaded  payment  of  duties  in  bzinging  its  product  into 
AnMcican  markets  and  for  such  evasion,  nas  been  twice  or  oftener  heavily  fined.  It 
OSes  mideariing  and  false  adverdsement.  It  became  violently  indignant  because 
the  AmeiicaA  companies  had  the  assurance  to  ask  Congress  lor  a  hi^^er  tariff  duty. 
It  enedally  rosonts  the  patriotic  advertisements  of  American  companies,  asldnff  that 
die  American  product  be  given  preference.  This  company  airpgantly  demancb  the 
same  ridiits  in  American  markets  as  ihe  American  manufacturer. 

This  loraign  company,  with  its  investments  in  a  foreign  land,  employing  cheap 
Chinese  labor  to  capture  American  markets,  that  has  practiced  the  iniquities  above 
enumemted.  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  appear  lefore  the  American  Congress 
and  insist  tnat  its  interests  be  |iven  protection  Mid  conrideration.  This  amaaing 
conduct  of  this  tonaok  comnany  is  something  new  in  American  legislative  history. 

The  claim  of  the  Paci£c  lime  Co.  that  it  is  an  American-owned  company  Is  ^y 
that  much  more  to  its  discredit.  We  expect  a  lorco^er  in  his  own  land  to  be  loyal  to 
his  country  and  attempt  to  invade  and  capture  forei^oi  markets  if  he  can,  but  how  can 
an  vone  have  anything  but  contempt  for  Americans  that  go  into  Canada  for  one  reason 
only,  because  they  can  eaiploy  cheap  Chinese  labor.  This  company,  instead  of 
bnsiiting  of  such  reprehensible  conduct  and  parading  it  before  the  public,  ought  to  be 
aahaaica  of  it,  and  it  would  be  at  least  something  to  its  credit  if  it  attempted  to  conceal 
itsactiona. 

SMALL  ▲MOUNT  XMPORTBO. 

It  is  strenuously  urged  by  the  foreigner  and  his  ssrmpathixers  that  the  amount  of 
mportation  of  lime  is  smatl.  'Hiis  is  true,  but  the  amount  of  injury  is  not  small. 
The  great  majority  of  lime  manufactured  in  the  Uxuted  States  is  inotected  by  distance 
from  competition,  but  at  the  border  this  competition  is  fatal.  It  is  argued  that  only 
16,000  in  duty  was  collected  last  year,  therefore  that  little  injury  had  been  done.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  little  benefit  was  received  by  this  Government.  But  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture:  One-half  of  tlds  dut;f-43,000-'Was  probably  collected 
on  lime  brought  Into  American  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast.  What  did  the  Goyem- 
ment  nve  to  secure  this  $$,000  in  dutyf  She  gaye  away  the  work  and  wages  of  at 
least  «iO  American  citizens.  She  took  at  least  |fiO,000  in  wages  from  American  work- 
men and  gave  the  sum  to  the  Chinese  working  in  Britidi  ColumMa,  and  aQ  for  the 
pitiful  sum  of  93,000.    Will  sny  American  daim  that  it  is  worth  the  price? 

We  do  not  know  how  much  Canadian  lime  came  into  this  counlxy  last  year.  It 
seems  impossible  to  get  official  statistics  upon  this  point.  But  we  do  know  that 
60,000  barrels  of  Chinese-made  lime  went  into  San  Frandsco  alone  last  year.  We 
do  know  that  every  pound  of  this  lime  would  have  been  made  in  America  by  Ameri- 
can labor  if  we  had  protected  our  industry  as  Canada  protects  hers.  We  do  know 
that  no  consumef  in  America  was  in  any  way  benefitea  by  the  bringing  in  of  this 
foreign  lime  and  aU  we  got  lor  letting  this  work  and  wages  go  to  the  foreigner  was 
the  pitiful  sum  of  93,000.  The  amount  ot  damage  done,  as  a  whole,  to  American 
industry  by  the  importation  of  lime  may  not  be  very  jg^eat,  but  the  benefit  received 
by  the  Goyenmient  for  permitting  its  importation  is  infinitely  small. 

FROTKCnON  OKMANPe. 

The  American  Government  flbould  certainly  treat  our  citizens  as  well  as  Caiiada 
treats  hen.  Certainly  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
permit  Canada  to  place  burdens  upon  Americans  seeking  her  markets  that  we  do 
not  place  Canadians  seekhig  ouis.  All  we  ask,  and  this  we  think  we  not  only  have 
the  ri^t  to  ask  but  to  demand,  iB  that  the  American  lime  producer  shall  haye  at 
least  SB  eonal  opportunity  with  the  Canadian  producer  to  sell  in  American  markets. 
Xayttdngvem  than  this  is  treason  to  American  interests. 

Filially,  we  do  ivt  permit  Chinese  to  come  into  this  country  to  peftom  labor. 
Why  diotild  we  permit  the  result  of  their  labor,  jsodnced  in  Canada,  to  come  into 
diis  Nation  to  compete  with  the  pioducts  of  America  labor? 
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Tacoma  a  Rochb  Habbok  Iaub  Go., 

SmiOi,  Wdih,;  ItnuBff  f7, 19itl. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood:  I  have  not  been  sendii^  you  any  commanications  to  your  home 
address  for  93veiul  days,  kno^nng  that  yoa  would  be  in  Washington,  snd  thftt  you  would 
ther^  be  in  touch  with  the  general  offices  of  tiie  association  and  also  with  our  attorney, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  that  you  would  be  put  in  possession  by  them  of  all  the  more  inecent 
communications  which  I  was  nishing  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  hearing  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  Since  the  hearing  I  have  been  sending  still  furUier  communications,  and  I 
will  inclose  copies  of  a  number  of  them  in  this  letter,  which  I  trust  will  bring  the 
subject  up  to  aate,  even  though  it  represents  some  repetition  of  the  sohject  matt»»r; 
,but  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  in  that  way  the  details  from  our  standpoint  more  quickly 
knd  perhaps  more  satisfactorily  than  if  I  attempted  to  cover  all  the  details  afresh  to 
you.    A  list  of  the  inclosures  wiU'be  found  at  the  end  of  this  letter. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  an  advance  rough  copy  of  die  report  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  on  January  10.  Naturally  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  whole  report.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  to  con^tulate  you  tipon  the 
splendid  presentation  of  tne  subject  you  made  as  rfiown  bv  this  advance  copy  of  the 
report.  It  is  both  clear  and  instructive.  Much  of  the  information,  and  particularly 
the  statistical  information,  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  when  I  wrote  my  statement  to 
CouCTessman  Hadley  which  appears  in  the  record;  and  in  the  report  s^nt  to  me,  and 
of  which  you  have  a  copy.  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you  were  able  to  and  did 
fumifih  to  the  committee  the  definite  statistics  which  I  was  unable  to  obtain  here. 
,Str«mge  as  it  may  ssem;  I  have  been  unable  up  to  this  time  to^t  a  statement  from  oar 
collector  of  customs  here  showing  the  importations  of  lime,  Itmcfltone,  and  hvdrated 
lime  from  Canada  through  this  port:  He  claims  that  he  has  not  the  infcnmation  and 
can  not  get  it.  To-day  I  have  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  Washington  stating  that  they 
have  not  the  information  and  can  not  nimish  it,  although  we  promptly  secured  the 
same  information  as  to  imports  through  the  port  of  3an  Prancisco  direct  from  the 
collector  there. 

8CHEDUX4K  OF  BATES  OP  DUTY. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  brief  which  you  submitted.  In  making 
up  your  schedule  of  duties  proposed,  however,  I  observed  one  omission  whidi  is  a 
very  important  one  to  us.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  omitted  and  can  only  attribute 
it  to  oversight  in  the  very  hasty  effort  which  was  necessan-  to  get  this  data  in  proper 
shape.  The  same  omission  appears  in  the  weekly  letter  No.  65,  received  to-d^y  ^m 
the  National  Lime  Association..  Aa  the  omitted  item  is  of  such  very  great  importance 
out  here  and  not  having  had  time  to  receive  any  explanation  aa  to  whv  limestone, 
.broken  or  crushed,,  was  omitted',  I  therefore  wired  Mr.  Humphiey  by  night  letter  as 
.follows: 

''Wood's  schedule  tariff  rates  should  read:  Lime  in  cooperate,  ^y  cents  hundred 
0X088  wei^t.  Bulk,  thirty.  Hvdrated.  forty.  Limestone,  broken  or  crushed,  fifteen. 
Ground  m  bags,  seven  and  halL  Bulk.  five.  Please  fumi^  thi9  schedule  to  our 
Senators.  If  all  approve,  request  amenoment  emerj;;ency  tariff.  Please  'mail  dozen 
copies  report  of  lime  hearing.    Wait  letters  before  filing  brief.'' 

Takii^  up  the  schedule  and  by  number: 

(1)  "On  quicklime  in  cooperage  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  100  poundfl.'^ 

I  fully  agree  excepting  that  I  would  Uke  to  see  two  words  added  thereto,  namely, 
''gross  weight,^'  which  would  make  it  read:  "On  quicklime  in  cooperage  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  cross  weight."  Thisamendment  would  avoid  all  confusion  in 
figuring  duties  and  would  afford  mat  much  more  protection  to  our  friends  in  the  coop- 
erage busineaB  who  are  helping  us  in  every  pofldbie  way  to  win  this  fi^t  for  protection 
onume. 

I  was  very  glad  to  note  your  change  of  the  language  which  I  had  suggested  of  "$1 
per  barrel."  I  had  overlooked  entirely  the  fact  that  mne  manufacturers  used  also  the 
laige-aized  barrel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  never  used  out  here.  Fifty  cents  per 
100  pounds,  gross  weight,  however,  will  protect  all  of  us  on  whatever  sized  package 
and  in  whatever  kinof  or  weight  ol  package  liine  micht  be  imported.  Therefore  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  language  usea  in  your  proposaTNo.  1,  excepting  that  I  would 
like  to  we  the  words  ''gross- weight"  added  thereto,  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  with 
us  as  to  that  amendment. 

(2)  ''On  qidcklime  in  bulk,  30  cents  per  100  pounds." 
We  fully  agree. 

(3)  "On  hydrated  lime,  40  cents  per  100  pounds." 
We  fully  agree. 

Instead  of  your  No.  4,  we  very  much  desire  to  have  this  line  inserted: 
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(4)  On  Imeafcone  (broteen orcnuhed),  15 owfttq pec  100 pou&di. 

Hie  word  ''broicea"  would  take  care  oi  our  paper*imll  customers  who  bum  lime- 
stone in  limekilnB  and  to  whom  we  diip  it  in  roushf  coarset  broken  shape.  The  word 
"cradled  "  would  take  care  of  our  onaU  trade  «iw  ioundries,  smelters, -blast  furnaces, 
^aas  works,  etc.  These  two  items  are  ol  very  proat  importance  to  us,  and  I  have  not 
seen  anytidng  in  any  of  the  conespondence  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  any  of  eur  eastern  irienda  You  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  trade,  particularly 
when  the^  lime  market  is  very  dull  in  the  winter  time,  in  keeping  our  men  employe<l 
and  also  in  keepinf^  our  quarries  clean  from  the  accumulation  of  spalls.  I  trust  you 
will  support  us  in  that  additioiial  feature  as  it  meons  very  much  to  us  in  this  contest. 

'5)  (your  No.  4).  "On  limestone  (ground  or  pulverized),  in  bags,  7 J  cents  per  100 
pounde." 

(6^  ''On  limestone  f  ground  or  pulverised),  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  100  pounds." 

Up  to  date  no  ground  or  pulverissed  limestone  is  handled  on  this  coast  in  bulk, 
although  that  may  come.  We  therefore  agree  entirely  with  you  as  to  the  rate  of'  duty, 
but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  suggest  that  under  our  mailtet  conditions  it  would 
be  better  to  express  the  rate  in  cents  per  100  pounds  as  oti  ^e  other  items. 

T  realize  that  you  have  a  targe  market  for  ttiat  material.  As  yet  it  is  very  small 
oQt  here  but  it  is  gro'^inff.  There  is  considerable  smali  trade  in  less  than  ton  lots.. 
Therefore,  if  &ere  is  no  objection  by  otir  eastern  friends,  we  weald  be  pleased  if  the 
duty  on  that  material  mi^t  be  expressed  on  the  busis  of  100  pounds  as  with  the  other 
items.    As  the  rates  are  precisely  the  same,  we  apprehend  there  will  be  noctbjectiQn*. 

In  covering  the  above  I  h&ve  not  "had  sufReieift  time  to  confer- with  the  manufac^i 
torers  of  hydmted  lime,  but,  knowing  their  minds  on  the  question,  I  am  takim[  the 
responsibility  of  agreeing  to  the  rate  which  you  suggest,    i  am  quite  suxe  it  will  be 
eatiafactory  to  them. 

BMBRGVKOr  TAIUVlr. 

•  * 

Covering  the  remainder  of  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  above  quoted,  I  beg* 
to  say  that  acting  npotf  the  suggestion  contained  in  your  telegram  ofJDeeeinber  28, 
I  have' been  actively  emphasishig  the  iihportaiiCe  of  an  amendment  to  the  fimergeney 
TmtiB  measure  now  pending  in  the  l?enate.'  '  Our  tSeatUe  Oilunber  of  Commerce  wired, 
both  our  Senators  urging  such^  action.  I  have  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
our  Senators,  to  'bir,  Humphmy,  Vo  Congfuosmian  Hadiey,  and  to  other  interested 
parties  in  Washingtoi^.'  For  yotr  imformation,  I  am  inelosing  herewith  a  copy  ot 
letter  from'^enatdr  Poindexter,  dated'Jimuary-3,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  thereto^: 
dated  January  10,  abd  a  copy  of  Ay  further  reply,  dated  ^kmuary  14.  1  have  been  a 
little  bit  handicapped  in  my  own  mind  as  to  iust  What  to  ask  our  Senators  to  do  idong' 
that  line  as  I  did  not  know  just  what  rates  of  duty  the  nattonal  association,  youreeUr^ 
and  otlier  members  of  the  tariff  committee,  Mr.-^Rumpluwy,  and  otbeir  interested 
parties  there  might  think  it  wt»e  to  im^se,  altheugh  I  iktve  pressed  the  generailr  idear- 
as  strongly  as  I  felt  was  prudeht  without  being  able  to  name  a  defibite  Bjchedule  whidli 
I  felt  reasonably  sure  wolild  meet  the  approval  of  all  the  interested  parties.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  hearing  giving  the  schedule  you  proposed;  I  felt  free  to 
ask  K>r  something'  definite;  knolring  that  Mr.  Humphrey  would  be  able  to  express 
the  Wews  of  alF  concerned,  I  have  now  asked  him  to  see  our  Senators,  and  ii.he  and: 
they  approve  the  effort,  to  request  them  to  present  an  ammdment  to  tifae  emeigeney. 
tariff  measure,  now  pending  covering  our  industry,  with  asdiedule  of  duties  as  above 
caressed.  •  ' 

I  hope  our  Senators  will  be  able  to  get  sufficient  encouragement  to  justify  Ukem  in* 
prejenting  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  present  emergency  tariff  bill,  and  I  am 
hoping  every  morning  to  read  that  such  an  amendment  has  been  offered.    I  trust 
you  wdl  see  to  it  that,  the  Seaatora  from  Maine  are  properly  informed  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  Mrill  support  oar  Senatori  in  such  an  effort  if  they  shall  conclude  th«t  it  is- 
wise  to  mtike  it.    Judging  of  the  subject  at  this  long  range,  which  of  course,  is  not; 
very  satisfactory,  it  seems  to  me  that  preasihg  such  an  amendment  before  the  Senate' 
and  the  discussion  that  it  would  naturally  bring  forth  with  the  facts  that  we  have  been 
able  to  present  would  be  a  valuable  advertising  a^jset'to  our  cause,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  geoeial,  tariff  iceviiion  bill,  even  though  we  did,  ^t  succeed  in  securing  the  emerg- 
ency relief.    You  have  just  been  in  Washington  and  have  doubt1e33ty  sensed  the 
situation  carelaUyas  chairmau  of  our  committee.    If  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise, 
even  thou^  there  be  little  prospect  6£  its  passage,  to  get  this  subject  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate;.!  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for  you  aa 
dudrman  of  Qur  committee  to  ask  one.ol  th^  Senators  from  your  own  State  to.  present^ 
such  an  amendment^  which  I  am  sure  would  have^the  hearty  support  of  practically 
ail  ike  Western  Benators^    It  might  be  more  effective  for  the  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed from  the  Eastern  States  than  from  th^  Western*.    It  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
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that  such  an  amendment  offered  from  the  eastern  Md  "would  likely  biin^  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  measure  a  number  of  eastern  memben  who  mMii  be  mdlnsd  to  cfaaUen^ 
it  a  little  if  it  appeared  to  come  as  a  western  measure.  Ftom  my  viewpoint  hoiw  xt 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  good  politics  to  have  the  amendment  proposed  nom  an 
em  State,  and  as  you  represent  one  of  the  latgeet  lime  industries  of  the  world,  and 
specially  represent  the  aaaodatlon  as  chainnan  of  our  tariff  committee,  it  seems  to 
that  the  effect  would  be  most  salutarv  if  the  amendment  dtiouki  foe  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Maine.    Kindly  let  me  havo  your  view  upon  this  aabject. 

CfiDDrBSS  AND  HINDU  WAOB8. 

From  mv  letter  to  Senator  Poindexter,  dated  January  14,  you  will  also  observe  thmt 
I  was  finally  able  to  secure  and  present  some  more  definite  and  tangible  ^ts  upon 
the  wages  of  Ohinese  and  Hindu  laborers  in  British  Columbia.  I  resxet  ezceediogiy 
that  I  could  not  get  that  information  in  time  for  the  hearing.  The  oiscussion  shonwv 
the  importance  of  that  item.  I  note  Mr.  Qray  admitted  they  were  employing  Ofaina- 
men  in  their  cooper  shops,  which  I,  of  course,  know  to  be  true,  but  I  expected  tbeoEft 
to  deny  it.  His  admiasion  of  paying  these  Chinese  coopm  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day 
presents  precisely  the  same  situation  as  exists  in  the  British  Columbia  coaf  mines, 
aa  outlined  in  thie  second  paraguajdli  of  my  letter  ol  January  14  to  Senator  Poindextar. 
There  the  Chinese  boiler  stokers  or  firemen  are  paid  $3.S5  per  day.  There  are  very 
lew  firemen  employed  at  that  rate.  The  ^reat  oulk  of  the  Chinese  labor,  repreeenU 
ing  hundreds  of  them  in  these  same  mines,  is  paid  a  lower  waoe,  namely  $2.92  per  day. 
In  other  employment  in  British  Columbia,  nowever,  the  ChineBB  uid  Hindus  ava 
generally  paid  20  to  25  cents  per  hour,  and  they  work  9  and  10.  osnally  10  hours. 

Mr.  Gray  admitted  paying  their  coopers  $4  per  day.  He  aid  not  state  how  many 
hours  thev  worked,  but  it  is  probably  10  hours*  The  coopers  at  the  lime  plants  hex9 
and  in  otner  general  cooper  shops  work  8  hours  per  day.  Most  of  them  work  on  a 
piece«work  bans  and  earn  $7  to  $10  per  day,  usually  about  18  to  $9  per  day.  Thus 
you  will  see  that  while  coopers  upon  this  side  are  earning  87^  cents  to  $1.25  mt  hour, 
tbm  Chinese  eoopen  in  Canada  are  eaming  40  cents  per  hour,  or,  expressed  in  per- 
oenta^,  they  are  earning  fR>m  321  to  45  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  American  coopem  in 
AjBsncan  shops.  Apparently  Mr.  Gray  was  careful  not  to  state  just  what  they  were 
paying  their  common  muckers,  rock  breakers,  wood  choopers,  and  other  really  com- 
mon Skbor  about  their  plants.  When  he  said  they  pvd  their  Chinamen  $4  per  day 
and  afterwards  admitted  that  the  Chinamen  were  working  in  their  cocker  shops  at  the 
ODoper's  trade,  it  is  a  fair  calculation  that  the'$4  wage  and  the  14  Chinaman  to  wfaoon 
he  thus  refemd  were  these  ooopeis,  and  we  are  entirely  convinced  that  thiey  are 
notpaying  their  common  nun  of  labor  (Chinese)  to  exceea  26  cents  per  hour. 

Why  sbeuM  they  pay  more?  That  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  which  the  (Siinese 
siid  Hindus  earn  in  British  Columbia.  There  are  many  of  them  there.  The  €9iiaese 
leam  rapidly,  quiddy  becoming  expert  workon.  They  are  bom  imitators  and  will 
Isam  the  cooper's  trade  in  about  one-^uartor  of  the  time  an  American  will  leam  it. 
These  lime  eomnanies  are  not  in  business  in  British  Columbia  lor  their  health  nor 
are  they  engaged  in  a  philanthropic  mission  to  the  Chinese  labor  of  British  Colum- 
bia, liiey  are  paying  them  no  more  than  the  going  rate  of  wa^  of  Chinamen,  vou 
may  depend  upon  it,  and  while  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  scheouls 
ol  wages  they  pay  Ibr  their  different  clssson  of  labor  about  their  plant^^there  is  no 
leMon  whatever  to  believe  that  they  are  paying  them  in  excess  of  tne  going  wage  lor 
Ofauiaiiis&« 

niVPSBBNCS  IN  ExcnAMoa. 

In  my  same  letter  to  Senator  Poindexter,  tmder  the  heading  of  **  Difference  in 
excbaoBe, "  I  have,  to-day  received  a  written,  signed  confirmation  of  the  circunfltance 
to  whicn  I  referred  excepting  that  instead  of  the  quotation  being  90  cents  per  barrel 
below  the  present  market  pnce  it  was  exactly  81  cents  below  that  price  per  barrel. 

MUWACX  TO  OTHSR  MARKBTS. 

Espedalty  apropos  to  the  situation  all  alon^  our  northern  border  and  also  all  along 
our  southern  border  were  one  or  two  of  your  tixnely  remarks  which  I  iHsh  to  he^tfly 
approve  and  emphasize.  You  said:  '^The  manuiactureni  in  tltos  East  face  the  sitoa- 
tion  brought  about  by  cheaper  Canadian  manufacturing  costs  and  the  rate  of  OanadiaB 
exchange,  which  threatens  our  ability  to  hold  this  business  ag;ainst  competitk>n  Irom 
Canada  without  an  adequate  protective  United  States  tariff.  Buihxing  liflse  in 
barrels  Is  now  being  shipped  from  Oftnadian  plants  in  the  Province  ol  New  Brunswick 
into  the  State  of  l^ine.  The  quantity  shipped  is  increasing,  and  the  fime  is  packed 
210  pounds  net  to  the  barrel  instead  of  190  pounds  net  as  required  in  this  country 
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under  Hhb  Btendud  fime  ImuvbI  Isw,  and  the  Quttdum  umnifMrtaien  ate  readily 
abeoibing  the  present  inadMriate  duty  of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*'The  maifot  lor  building  ume  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  not  hnge,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prereint  in  the  East  a  daplication  ol  the  aitnation  which  now  exiate  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  by  means  of  dieap  foreign  shipping  at  a  mariced  freight  advantitfe,  line 
from  St.  Johns,  New  Branswick,  conld  be  sniqpped  into  the  cities  of  Portland,  Boston, 
or  even  New  Yoik,  if  no  ample  protective  tniff  is  sot  up  in  opposition  to  it. " 

If  that  is  not  '^csnyin^  coals  to  Newcastle"  I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  it. 
Give  the  manufACturefs  m  New  Brunswick  Cbinese  and  Hindu  labor  at  20  cents  to 
25  cents  per  hour  on  the  present  basis  of  wages,  and  where  would  you  ^  off  in  the 
face  of  such  competition  with  water  tnmsportatioiiT  That  expreases  our  situatioa  from 
Seattle  to  San  Diego  **  without  changing  the  dotting  of  an  4' or  the  crossing  ol  a 't.'  " 
Furthermore,  what  assorance  have  you  or  has  any  American  manufacturer  along  our 
entire  northern  border,  or  any  American  manufacturer  along  our  entire  southern  border, 
that  such  conditions  or  labor  may  not  face  him  at  any  minute?  The  peon  labor  of 
Mexico  aheadv  represents  about  the  same  rate  of  wages  and  the  same  menace  to  the 
pknt  and  market  of  Brother  Dittlinger  and  to  all  other  Ume  manu&cturerB  along  the 
southern  border.  Some  one  may  say  that  they  have  not  the  capital  by  which  that 
peen  labor  coidd  be  utilized.  The  Dsarin^  at  Washington  cleady  suggests  a  remedy 
ror  that  deficiency.  All  they  need  to  do  » to  go  to  New  York  and  see  the  Nittara 
Alkali  Co.,  its  stockholders  or  friends,  and  judging  from  their  past  action  and  m>m 
their  present  teaacity  before  tiie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tiiey  would  see  a  beau- 
tiful »anoe  to  exploit  the  Mexican  labor  with  their  New  Terk  cwital  and  drive  out 
all  thought  of  prosperity  from  the  niisds  of  our  seuthem  maonfacwers. 

We  nogfat  also  suggest  to  you  in  Maine  and  also  to  our  friends  in  Midilgan,  Minno' 
sota,  Wiaoonsin,  anoother  nortiiem  border  States  tiuit  British  Oolnmhia  is  overflowing 
with  Chinese  labor,  with  the  mflroad  tiains  famishiBg  convenjent  means  for  them  to 
leacfc  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  or  any  other  eastern  manufacturing  oenter,  and  the 
same  eastern  cuatal  would  probably  be  available  to  explait  your  markets  upon  pre^ 
dsely  the  same  lines  as  they  have  exphnted  ouss  and  with  the  same  kind  aaa  cost  of 
laber.  The  only  insursnce  any  of  you  have  against  that  is  just  mtk  a  protective 
mesaufo  as  we  are  now  seeking. 

CRUMTcax  TwowjcaoM  raononDk 

Tfala  Niagaia  AlkaU  Co.  and  its  stockholders  aaanrt  great  mhecent  virtue  in  them- 
•elvee  because,  lofsooth,  in  their  Niagara  alkali  plant  they  have  used  and  are  now 
Ufli^gAaBericaiilime-'^^veDnKireAnBancan  lime  than  they  have  exported  of  Canadian 
liaae  to  the  Plidific  ooest^  In  the  name  ol  all  the  Gods  and  little  fishes,  pray  what 
kind  of  line  eiq^  an  American  ooipomtion,  itself  protected  by  American  laws,  use 
ether  than  Aaaenoan  lime? 

Chemical  products  are  quite  highly  protected  under  our  tariff  lawa»  and  the^  are. 
stiU  iwuhiiiflfagtiberpretaction  along  many  lines;  We  have  beenaaked  by  our  national 
asBociatiesi  to  aid  in  their  eCort  siud  we  are  cheeifully  awristing>  We  are  informed 
tlmt  this  sane  company  made  millions  ef  profit  out  of  the  chemicals  it  produced  and 
sold  t»  our  Qovemment  in  time  of  war.  What  kiiul  of  a  iace  can  they  have  which 
wfll  «Mbte  tlMm  toask  an  Ameriom  Consresi  to  refuse  the  lemd  protection  of  a  1d^ 
aiHMEfaeturina  indndtiy  in  the  United  Btatest  and  especially  one  upon  which  they 
m^st  iMfely  ^ps^,  atcovding  to  their  own  statement,  for  the  successful  manufacture 
of  Ikear  own  producta?    It  must  be  made  of  brass  or  iron. 

veaoMB  or  av9n!Ra  vnaaua  TQTii#  vvirxn  siatxs  ^ujoLvcnfix — natubal  aki> 

Comparing  the  volume  of  Canadian  importations  with  the  entire  lime  production 
of  the  iTnited  States  is  msjiifestiy  unfair  and  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
commitlee.  The  great  bulk  of  the  30,000,000  barrels  of  lime  produced-in  the  United 
States  is  manulaotured  tlutnighout  the  central  portions  of  oin*  country,  from  east  to 
weet,  and  is  beyond  the  reachof  any  competition  from  either  border  of  our  country 
by  reason  of  the  geographic  distance  ana  prohibitive  freight  rates.-  The  Atiantie 
€k»an  protects  them  m>m  the  east  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  protects  them  from  the  west, 
and  the  raUroad  tarins  protect  them  from  the  north  and  sou^.  They  are  as  com- 
plately  protected  as  though  an  embam  were  raised  a^pdnst  all  importations. 

They  are  also  protectea  by  their  n^gfaboring  Ameruaui  time  plants  situated  along 
our  border  Unes^  ooUx  north  and  south,  which  stand  as  a  buffer  mtem  between  them 
and  danger  or  as  sentinels  to  guard  their  lines  from  attack  by  the  enemy  across  the 
border.  These  American  lime  plants  near  the  borders  must  fint  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
invaoon  from  beyond  the  lines,  and  our  manufiacturerB  throughout  aB  the  middlsr 
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ftectioiiB  of  our  oountty  «re  absolntelr  mS^  until  thoM  trontier  lineB  of  mmMft^rtitring 
plants  shall  have  been  batteied  down  and  destit^ed  by  the  enemy.  Foflie  of  oe  are 
occupying  just  that  position  just  now  and  hare  occupied  it  since  191 2  or  19i3«  There- 
fore a  just  or  j>roper  companaon  of  tibe  impdrta  with  American  produetian  diould  be 
limited  exclusively  to  the  United  States  territory  in  whoee  marketa  the  importations 
figure.  This  means  only  those  near  the  border  aiui  those  tJoof  either  coast  wMck  iii»y 
be  reached  by  cheap  water  transportation,  and  without  any  or  the  iidierent  proftaction 
represented  by  railroads,  which  are  expressed  in  terms  of  miles^;  but  let  the  out- 
posts be  broken  down  and  the  picket  lines  be  driven  in  or  destroyed  and  our  own 
friends  in  the  inteiior  will  be  compelled  to  wage  a  battle  for  their  own  protection  in 
their  own  markets.  We  can  not  suffer  our  borders,  in  any  sense,  .to  be  invaded  by  any 
enemy  and  still  hope  for  our  interior  to  be  safe  from  the  bli^ting  hand  ci  the  same 
enemy.  This  appliea  to  our  commerce  as  well  as  to  our  political  existence. 
•  It  is  also  unfair  to  compare  the  imports  widi  the  total  lime  ]»oduction  of  the  United 
States  for  another  reason.  Our  own  production  represented  by  thas  30,000,<XiO  barreAB 
includes  a  great  volume  of  bulk  lime  and  of  kydrated  lime.  I  have  not  the  figuras  at 
hand,  but  i  have  no  doubt  those  totals  would  msn^  tunes  exceed  the  entire  output  of 
our  own  United  States  product  which  is  marketed  m  barrels,  fiulk  qui<$klime,  as  you 
know,  can  not  be  imported  at  all  by  water  and  only  to  very  short  distances  wnen 
^pped  across  Uie  boundary  by  rail.  Its  natund  physical  features  would  prc^bit 
sudi  bulk  importations. 

Speaking  of  hydrated  lime  on  thb  coast,  none  whatever  has  bebn  BMnufactuied  in 
British  Columbia  until  within  the  last  comparatively  lew  wedcs.  ThereSoie  thMe  has 
been  very  little  importation-  of  hydrated  lime  ftom  Canada  intonur  markets  until  very 
recently.  They  are  just  now  beginning  to  most  aggressively  attack  our  American 
markets  for  hydrated  lime,  and  therefore  manufacturenofhydrats,  having  the  leseon 
of  their  deitructivB  policy  on  baireied  limeimmediatriy  before  them,  are  appealir:^  to 
OongresB  for  the  protection  which  they  must  have  or  suffer  the  eameTeeiiits  that  have 
been  suffered  by  die  American  manufacturers  of  quicklime  marketed  in  banreb. 

The  only  lime,  therefore,  which  they  have  heretofore  exported  from  Ganada  to  our 
Pacific  coast  niarkets  until  just  now  has  been  .quicklime  in  banels.  It  loUows,  there* 
fore,  that  the  onlv  American  market  which  they  have  invaded  has  been  the  Amencan 
market  for  barreled  quicklime,  and  the  only  fair  comparison  between  the  volume  of 
imports  and  our  production  on  this  coast  is  the  comparison  between  tiieir  imports  and 
the  oi^tput  of  our  American  plants  manufacturing  fresh,  barreled  lime  within  the  exact 
territory  which'  they  have  inVaded.  They  will,  of  oomw,  go  fiufther  tnlaml  and 
invade  additional  territorr  if  they  are  not  stopped  where  they  are  now  or  at  the 
boundary.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  Ways  and  Means  CMimittee 
i(nd  Congress  should  understand  that  the  only  true  comparison,  representing  the  inlvry 
done  by  these  importations,  is  to  compare  their  total  iitaportiitione,  windi  is  aU  in 
barrels,  with  the  barreled  lime  output  of  our  manufacturers  wifllin  the  territory  already 
invaded  by  Canadian  Hme.  -       '" 

'  To  apply  this  argument  I  cite  the  fact  that  one- br  our  largest- producere  on  Puget 
Sound,  for  a  number  of  yeaiB,  has  produced,  no  barreled  lime  whutever.  They  have 
confined  their  output  to  bulk  lime  and  to  hydrated-  lime.  The  iinpCTtalldDs  from 
Canada  have  not  arfected  their  trade  except  indirectly  until  just  new  when  fafydrated 
lime  from  Canada  has  appeared .  That  plant^  therefore,  with'  the  largest  output  in  the 
State  of  Washington  for  several  years  last  past,  can  not  be  cbnsideired  in  i3ie  oompari* 
son.  Another  company  on  Puget  Sound  nas  faianufactured  both  barreled  lime  and 
hydrated  lime.  Their  output  of  hydfated  lime  must  be  exduded  from  this  compari- 
son. Our  eastern  Washington  manufacturers,  our  Idaho  manufacturers,  and  our 
Oregon  manufacturers  have  also  sold  a  large  percentage  of  their  lime  in  bulk  and  bagSt 
none  of  which  can  justly  be  considered  in  this' comparison. 

CAUPORVIA.  PRODUCTION. 

I  note  from  the  report  of  the  iiearini?  that  Mr.  Gray,  representing  the  Pacific  Lime 
Co.,  Htatea  to  the  oonunittee  as  follows:  .^'I  do  not  kh'ovr  what  per  cent,  but  I  know^  that 
the  i^tate  of  California  i^  manufactuiing  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  barrels  of  lime 
a  year  a«  against  less  than  50,000  barrels  a  year  bn)ugbt  into  the  United  f  tat'es  by  us.** 

Question.  "You  mean  that  your  company  brings  in  50,000  barreb?" 

Anffwer,  "Not  to  exceed  50,000  barrels  tlua  year/*  " 

I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  exact  figures,  but  1  will  toon  have  them  and  will 
submit  them^    I  am  satisfied,  however^  that  Mr.  Gray  spoke  absolutely  wildly  in  tibe 
4bove  quotation.    I  believe  he  is  either  very  meagorly  informed  and  was  willing  - 1 
kasuurd  the  merest  guees  upon  this  proposition,  or  otherwise  he  was  deliberately  ei 
deav  oring  to  mislead  the  committiae.    I  do  not  know  Mr.  Gray,  and  therefore  wout  I 
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not  charge  the  latter,  but  I  will  haEard  my  <ywii  gfunfe  thfit  he  knew  nothing  abont  the 
sub^eet  of  wfaieh  he  was  talking,  and  that  he  nmply  bad  been  bunc6ed  by  sofltfe  one 
anxious  to  deceive  faim  by  a  highly  c6k>red  baliooa  repreoentine  the  dle(^  OaHfornia 
production,  and  therefore  the  enchanting  California  market  patfently  waiting  for  theii 
to  despoil.  I  Bball  be  greatly  snrpnaed  if  the  information  which  I  am  daify  expect- 
ing ^all  indicate  thtft  ^X'alilomia  ia  manu&tcturiing"  one-half  &e  quantity  of  lime 
whidi  llr.  Gray  ao  glibly  aflserted.  I  fihall  be  »Cill  more  anrpriaed  if  the  California 
territory,  in  which  hia  company  la  marketing  its  lime,  produces  300,000  baonela  of 
barreled  lime  per  annum. 

Because  of  climatic  cenditions,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  bulk  lime  is  marketed  in 
Califomia  than  anywhere  else  upon  this  coast.    They  aliso  produce  and  market  a  large 

auantity  of  hyctated  lime  and  ba^^  lime.  Neither  th^  bulk  Mme  nor  (in  th^  past) 
leir  hydrated  lime  can  be  considered  in  this  comporisqn.  The  Pak^ific  Lime  Oot 
has  marketed  none  of  its  product  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern  Galilemia  district. 
That  has  been  and  is  now  the  largoet  market  in  California,  but  it  is  laigely  sUftpU^ 
by  local  bulk  lime  and  by  hydrated  lime.  Therefore  only  the'  barreled  poruon  of 
the  total  Califomia  production,  which  I  am  sure  haff  been  grosBly  exaggerated,  can 
be  considered  in  this  comparison  with  the  total  imp(>rts  mm  Canada  and  in  that 
particular  territory  invadea  hy  them. 

In  conchuion,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  this  coast  is 
concerned,  all  bulk  lime,  bag  lime,  and  all  hydrated  lime  must  be  excluded  frotn  ^e 
comparative  figures.  It  is  also  manifest  that  all  territory  within  the  States  whose 
production  is  cited,  but  in  which  they  have  not  yet  attempted  to  introduce  their 
product,  can  Hot  fairly  be  included  in  uie. comparison. 

From  all  of  the  above,  therefore,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gray  that  they  imported  from 
Canada  less  than  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United 
Statea  is  wholly  illogical  and  a|>parently  represents  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead 
the  committee  to  an  absolutely  im|»roper  and  unjurtafiable  concluaioxi  that  their  im- 
portations to  the  United  States  aire  infinitesimal  in  quat^itv,  working  no  appreciable 
mjury  upon  anyone,  and  that  in  consequence  titey  dbiouid  be  permittea,  withoult 
objection,  te  appropriate  for  thems^ves  just  that  portion  ei  the  American  trad^  wMch 
is  con:\'enient  and  profitable,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  they  are  destroy- 
ing the  American  indust^  of  the  same  kind  within  that  particular  temtotry,  because 
it  IS  8o  small  in  volume  of  production  as  compared  with  the  total  production  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

Lime  is  a  low  grade,  bulky,  heavy,  cheap  commodity,  llie  territory  tributary  to 
each  paiticulaif  plant  within  the  United  States  itf  a  very  limited  one.  Those  on  the 
coastline  can  cover  a  greater  milea^  solely  becaause  of  water  transportation,  but,  as 
you  know,  the  inferior  plants  a^  limited  within  narrow  geogn^hic  lines.  We  can 
not  ship  into  the  interior  of  oiu:  countrv  to  any  considerable  distance  witiioiit  ady 
dutv  to  interisre.    Neither  can  they.    Their  argument  really  amounts  to  this: 

"\Ve  should  be  permitted  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  American  market  within  our 
reach  because  we  are  not  absorbing  or  destroying  that  which  is  geographically  not 
within  our  reach;  and  we  should  not  be  criticiaed  for  destroying  utose  within  rangja 
of  our  guns  because  there  are  so  many  other  good  American  manufaeturerswho  and 
still  and  always  will  be  beyond  our  range." 

(What  consolation  or  satis&ction  is  that  to  their  victims?)  '*  We  are  not  slaughtering 
all  of  your  mann&K'tureiB — ^we  are  slaughtezing  only  a  few  of  them,  but  we  ore  slaught- 
ering all  we  can  and  hope  by  the  grace  of  your  Congress  to  be  permitted  to  slaughtdr 
more." 

The  protective  power  of  this  Government  should  be  available  for  any  pcsrtion  of 
our  domain,  for  any  essential  industry  in  it,  and,  if  neoessary,  for  any  individual 
who  represents  an  essential  industrv  to  our  pec^le^  None  of  us  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  protective  principle  along  precisely  tlie  same  lines  as  our  nei^bor  ia 
interested.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  of  personal  selfishness  among  our  own  people.  Why, 
therefore,  should  a  fordgn  corporation,  whether  owned  by  Americans  or  foreigners, 
be  permitted  to  assert  or  claim  for  foreigners  the  doctrine  of  pure  selfishness  to  foreign 
inter^ts  under  a  foreign  fiag? 

WHAT  THE  FOREIONER8  DEMAND. 

I  wish  to  farther  call  your  attention  to  the  demand  of  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  mad^s 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnnttee  in  the  following  language: 
"Mi.  Ohi>mtJD,  And  what  are  yon  asking  for  now? 
"BIr.  QaAT.  Five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
'*Mr.  Hadibt.  On  the  Canadian  or  on  the  American  lime? 
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''Mr.  Grat.  On  the  Canadian  lime  iivported  kom  Canada. 

''Mr.  Hadlby.  What  do  our  manufacturers  have  to  pay  if  they  export  to  Canada? 

"Mr.  Gray.  It  is  17)  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  plua  7)  per  cent  war  tax,  which 
haa  not  yet  been  taken  on. 

"Mr.  Hadlby.  How  much  are  you  a^kiiig  for;  5  per  cent? 

"Mr.  Gray.  Five  per  cent;  yes,  air.  That  is  our  natural  territory — the  woBtem 
^art  of  the  United  State»~for  the  reason  that  the  market  in  British  Columbia  ia  very 
imited." 

"natural  tBRBrrORY*'  OP  rORBIONBRS  OR  AMERICAKB? 

If  that  argument  be  sound,  then  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  "nat- 
ural territo^"  for  every  producer  of  every  kind  and  for  every  nationality  in  all  of 
British  Columbia.  Such  a  doctrine  is  both  monstrous  and  impudent.  If  onr  peo* 
pie  and  our  industries  in  the  "western  part  of  the  United  States  *'  mean  no  more  to 
our  country  as  a  whole  than  do  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus^  the  renegade  Americans, 
and  the  people  generallv  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  estmmtion  of  Mr.  Gray,  then 
he  is  placing  a  very  low  and  contemptible  estimate  upon  them  and  is  placing  an 
equally  low  and  contemptible  estimate  upon  the  obligations  of  the  American  Uot- 
ernment  toward  its  people  who  live  in  the  "western  part  of  the  United  States"  and 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  industries 
necessary  to  support  its  people. 


market' 

Columbia 

American  or  American-Mexican  will  be  declaring  that  the  southern  part  of  the  United 

States  is  "our  natural  market''  and  some  other  Canadian  or  Canadian-American 

will  be  declaring  that  the  northern  or  the  eastern  "part  of  the  United  States"  is 

"our  natural  market"  and  the  real  American  will  have  no  "natural  market"  under 

his  own  flag.    He  will  be  compelled  to  leave  his  own  country  to  find  any  maricet  at  alL 

We  have  always  indulged  and  rather  enjoyed  ^e  apparent  delusion  that  every 
foot  of  United  States  soil  was  the  natural  home,  the  natural  heritage,  and  the  "natural 
market"  of  our  own  people  and  of  no  one  else  upon  God's  footstool.  But  we  are 
learning  a  new  lesson  or  should  others  be  tan^t  one  by  a  forceful  action  of  Congress? 

But  uieir  "natural  market"  is  rapidly  and  widely  exj^ding.  They  admit  that 
thev  have  shipped  2,000  barrels  of  their  lime  to  NiaJ^Talls  in  1920.  Think  of  iti 
A  shipment  of  ume,  first  100  miles  by  water  (in  a  forei^  vessel)  and  then  (by  a  Cana- 
dian railroad)  all  the  way  from  British  Coltunbia,  a  distance  of  2,500  miles  to  a  point 
(in  Canada)  horn  which  they  oould  blow  it  across  the  line  into  the  back  door  of  an 
American  consumer.    Not  a  dime  escaped  its  "natural  treasury"  in  Canada 

No  lime  manufacturer  within  the  United  States  could  hope  to  ship  his  product  one- 
quarter  of  that  distance  by  rail.  The  freight  alone  woula  exeeed  the  value  ol  the 
commodity  and  would  far  exceed  the  market  price  of  equally  as  good  local  lime  at 
point  of  consumption.  Such  a  condition  would  be  impossible  except  under  the 
labor  and  transportation  conditions  which  exist  in  Canada. 

Let  our  eastern  manufacturers  beware.  The  Chinese  camel  already  haa  hia  nose  in 
their  tent  at  Niagara  and  his  neck  reaches  all  the  way  from  British  Columbia.  The 
New  York  or  other  eastern  manufacturer  who.  in  fancied  security,  haa  been  aupplyii^ 
the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  has  already  begun  to  lose  his  home  market.  How  long  will  it 
be  untiTthe  Chinamen  and  Hindus  of  British  Colimibia  will  taunt  him  as  they  now. 
in  substance,  taunt  us,  namely,  "Stop  your  whining*  this  also  is  our  'natural 
tenitory/  for  do  not  our  masters  absolutely  own  it"?  Upon  the  gilded  walla  of  his 
banquet  room  Belshazaar's  doom  was  not  half  so  plainly  written. 

The  land  of  the  Ceesars  was  once  impregnable  from  outward  attack.  Its  strength  at 
home  enabled  its  sons  to  carry  its  flag  and  its  conunerce  greatl  v  beyond  its  botden, 
even  to  farniistant  lands.  But  when  weakened  by  flabby  morale,  by  weak  laws,  and 
by  internal  neglect  of  its  own  "natural"  defenses  and  national  defenses,  it  soon  lost 
all  outside  respect  and  became  the  easy  prey  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals 
from  the  north. 

The  picture  is  complete. 

The  effort  to  gain  foreign  conunerce  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  commerce,  of  our 
own  industries,  of  our  own  labor,  and  of  our  own  means  of  earning  a  living  at  home 
spells  nothing  short  of  disaster,  for  us  all.  Even  our  trader  in  foreign  fields  must 
Ultimately  suffer  the  inevitable  penalty  represented  by  the  destruction  of  the  earth's 
greatest  market,  which  he  is  now  exi)loiting  lor  selfish  ends,  because  tbe  purchaidng 
power  of  our  people  will  certainly  disappear  along  witU  the  diBf^>peannoe  of  their 
earning  power. 
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The  coounevdal  Gotha,  Huiifl^  and  Vandals  from  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
ukd  the  vest  will  then  occupy  the  home  of  the  once-powerful  Ceesars,  but  grown  »3 
weak  that  ''none  so  poor  aa  to  do  them  reverence/' 

Beciprocity?  Yes.  But  not  in  those  commodities  of  which  we  have  not  only  an 
abundance  but  a  great  surplus  and  for  which  we  ourselves  are  seeking  a  foreign  custo- 
mer. >  Giving  away  our  oversupplied,  congested  home  markets  for  farm  products, 
or  lime,  or  tot  anything  else  ana  then  chasing  over  the  earth  to  find  a  market  for 
OUT  still  greater  and  ever-increasing  surplus  in  any  particular  commodity  is  nothing 
abort  of  chasing  rainbows.  It  is  commercial  insanity.  These  are  serious  times, 
requiring  steady  thinking  instead  of  rainbow  chasing. 

The  menace  to  oiur  eastern  markets  is  not  imaginary.  From  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gray  there  is  no  other  inference  than  that  it  is  definitely  contemplated.  Please 
note  the  following  question  and  answer  at  the  hearing: 

"Mr.  Oldfield.  What  you  want  is  that  lime  from  ffritish  Columbia  is  to  be  shipped 
to  New  York  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  free? 

'*Mr.  Gray.  Well,  we  are  not  asking  that  it  be  permitted  to  come  in  free.  But, 
with  the  present  rates  of  exchange,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  rates  as  they  are, 
we  can  do  business." 

No;  but  they  are  asking  that  our  duty  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  while  the  Canadian 
duty  is  17}  per  cent  plus  7}  per  cent  war  tax  on  an  equivalent  of  25  per  cent,  besides 
various  other  insurmounntabie  obstacles.  In  effect,  asking  for  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on 
lime  and  nothing  on  limestone  is  almost  equivalent  to  asking  dut^r  free,  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  rate  of  duty  will  afford  no  revenue  worth  while  and  will  afford  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  In  short,  our  present  tariff  is  equally  as  pleasing  to  foreigners  as  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  Americans.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  they  would  ask  for  a  duty  which 
imposed  any  possible  hardship  upon  themselves?  When  confronted  with  Mr.  Old- 
field's  pertinent  question,  covering  the  entire  length  of  this  country,  Mr.  Gray  frankly 
admits  that  under  all  the  present  conditions  '*we  can  do  business.'*  All  the  present 
conditions  include  cheaper  labor  and  further  advantages  cited  in  their  favor. 

ORDEBS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Their  representative  states  that  the  council  may  reduce  rates  of  duty  but  can  not 
increase  ttienu  He  is  evidently  no  better  informed  upon  that  subject  than  upon 
many  others  of  which  he  speaks,  for  that  is  precisely  what  they  have  the  power  to  do 
and  what  they  actually  do. 

rORBION  INVESTMENT. 

"Mr.  Rajney.  Your  offense  is  that  you  have  invested  capital  in  another  country? 
"Mr.  Gray.  That  is  the  offense.    I  am  one  of  the  offenders.    I  am  one  of  the  stock- 
holders in  this  company,  this  Niagara  Falls  Co.,  where  this  company  is  doing  busi- 


No  one  claims  there  is  any  offense  involved  in  the  investment  of  American  capital 
iQ  another  country,  but  when  that  capital,  so  invested,  is  turned  as  an  engine  of 
destruction  against  the  invested  interests  in  our  own  country  it  may  readily  become 
both  a  private  and  a  public  offense. 

THE   ORCAS  LIME  CO. 

Mr.  Gray  states  "they  have  branched  out^  Msd  that  that  company  ''is  really  taking 
trade  away  Jbron\  other  local  companies  and  taking  away  some  of  our  trade.  *'  We 
answer  that  the  Orcas  Lime  Co.  was  doing  business  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the 
United  States  for  15  or  20  years  before  the  first  barrel  of  British  Columbia  lime 
found  its  way  to  American  soil.  How  could  thlit  company  be  taking  away  any  of 
their  trade?  At  most  it  could  have  only  recovered  some  trade  which  it  had  previously 
lost  to  the  British  Columbia  prnducers.  That  company  has  never  in  its  history 
operated  more  than  one  kiln.  Therefore  it  could  not  have  ** branched  out"  as  indi- 
cated ,  and  what  business  it  ever  did  was  within  the  United  States  and  not  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  a  small  company,  but  has  consistently  sought  its  market  alo^ 
legitimate  lines  of  competition  in  our  country. 

OTHER  CANADIAN  00MPAN1B8. 

The  Paeific  Line  Co.  has  erroneous^  asBumed  that  eur  objectionB  ace  aimed  exclu- 
aively  at  them.  This  is  far  trom  the  troth.  We  object  to  the  importation  of  any 
and  of  all  British  Colvmhili  lime  undee  the  existing  c<«dition9  ol  labor,  of  transpor- 
tation, of  dnty,  of  exchange,  ol  onr.  tnmendcnis  surplus,  of  our  idle  ialuB,,  of  our 
tmemployed  labor,  and  of  all  otiier  elenents  of  trftde  w«ich  wofk*  to  the  disadvfunti^ 
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of  the  Ameriran  producer  in  his  own  territory.  Mr.  Gtty,  himself,  states  that  **one- 
tfcird  of  our  lime  finds  its  way  into  the  United  State?.  The  rest  is  sold  in  British 
Columbia.  But  there  are  two  other  lime-producing  companies  operated  there,  one 
with  3  kilns  and  the  other  company  has  5  kilns.'* 

The  Pafific  Lime  Co.  has  5  kilns,  which  makes  a  total  of  13  kilns  in  the  "very  limited 
market  of  British  Columbia.*'  without  considering  the  additional  limekilns  "there 
are  in  British  Columbia  ana  in  the  western  part  of  Canada.    The  13  kilna  above 
mentioned,  alone,  have  a  capacity  to  more  than  supply  the  entire  needs  of  British 
Columbia,  the  entire  market  of  our  own  Pacific  coast,  and  still  have  lime  to  spare  for 
for  the  Niagara  Alkali  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.    As  I  have  heretofore  pointed 
out,  two  of  these  companies  are  flooding  our  coast  markets  with  their  product.     A  nother 
has  overrun  the  entire  northern  part  of  Montana,  and  still  another  is  just  now  strong^ly 
endeavoring  to  force  its  way  into  the  market  of  Spokane,  which  means  northern 
Idaho  and  eastern  Washington.    The  Pacific  Lime  Co.j  a  foreign  corporation,  haa 
drawn  special  attention  to  itself  through  its  appeal  tti  our  Congress  that  it  should 
enjoy  nome  special  consideration  as  a  United  States  competitor  necause  it  is  ownini 
by  Aineri'!ans  and  therefore  claims  to  have  a  better  right  to  enter^  to  alworb.  or  to 
despoil  the  Amerif^an  market  than  has  any  other  British  Columbia  corporation  or 
individual  eni^aged  in  the  manufa'iture  of  lime  product*".    We  emphatically  dispute 
any  such  claim  and  aj?ain  reassert  that,  while  they  have  a  perfect  right  t'>  invest 
their  capital  in  another  country  and  to  compete  for  the  trade  of  that  country  on 
equal  terms  with  othe'-s  operating  under  the  laws  and  conditions  apphnng  to  all  of 
them,  they  a'-e  not  entitled  to  any  such  consideration  in  our  markets  in  f^mpetition 
with  our  producers,  who  must  operate  under  totally  different  conditifms. 

Under  exir^tiiis:  conditions  of  very  limited  market-?,  one  barrel  of  BritishColumhia 
lime  lA  as  harmful  to  us  as  another;  for,  in  their  own  language,  it  simply  ^'displa'^es" 
a  barrel  of  American  lime,  and  it  matters  nothing  to  us  by  which  Canadian  ox  we 
are  gored. 

How  can  Congress  admit  one  foreigner  and  reject  the  other  toreigners?  Will  it 
play  favorites  among  foreigners  and  forget  its  own?  Why  did  not  these  other  foreign 
companies  appear  at  the  hearing?    We  answer.    They  simply  had  not  the  "gall." 

Since  the  present  tariff  laws  have  been  in  force  in  both  countries  much  prcSuctive 
capacity  has  been  added  to  the  plants  in  British  Columbia  but  I  know  of  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  capacity  of  the  plants  on  this  aide  of  the  boundary.  There  has  been 
no  occasion  for  any  increase.  The  Pacific  Lime  Co.  demand,  and  doubtless  all  other 
companies  are  supporting  their  request,  that  these  laws  which  have  operated  so 
strongly  in  their  favor  shall  not  be  changed.  If  Congress  approves  these  conditions 
and  desires  to  see  the  lime  business  in  British  Columbia  continue  to  prosper  and 
expand  and  to  see  the  same  business  on  our  side  languish  and  die,  all  it  needs  to  do 
is  to  grant  the  appeal  of  these  foreign  corporations  and  deny  the  prayer  of  American 
producers  to  correct  by  law  the  gross  injustice  against  them. 

FOREIGN   SHIFFINO. 

The  representatives  made  the  frank  statement  to  the  committee  (speaking  for 
the  Pacific  Lime  Co.)  that  "all  of  its  product  is  practically  provided  for  by  its  own 
shipping,"  and  that  "the  only  British  bottom  is  our  own  bottom  which  we  had  to 
purchase."  The  only  surprising  feature  of  these  admissions  is  the  fact  that  when 
we  made  the  assertion  at  th^  previous  hearing  that  their  lime  was  delivered  to  our 
American  coast  markets  in  British  and  other  foreign  bottoms,  these  name  people 
were  almost  thrown  into  convulsions  and  hastily  and  vehemently  tlenied  our  state- 
ments which  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  public  records  and  produce  records 
therefrom,  and  also  from  living  witnesses  who  had  received  their  cax^goes  from  such 
foreign  vessels,  that  onr  statement  was  literally  exact.  Some  of  them  were  British 
vessels  and  some  of  them  were  other  tramp  ships  flying  other  foreign  flags.  They  now 
practically  admit  all  that  we  ever  claimed  on  that  subject.  Anyone  possessing  the 
feast  familiarity  with  American  shipping  under  our  present  shipping  laws  knows  that 
the  cost  of  ^i^tin^  in  our  vessels  under  our  laws  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  under 
these  foreign  vessels.  Our  Government  prolubits  our  use  of  any  foreign  bottom 
in  our  coastwise  trade.  We  do  not  criticise  it.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  thought 
proper  to  so  protect  American  shipping  in  our  coastwise  trade.  But,  while  we  are 
thus  rightfully  called  upon,  throu^n  hicher  freight  rates,  to  contribute  to  this  pro- 
tection of  American  shippteff,  it  is  ind^susible  that  our  maimkcturfaag  industry 
should  be  wantonly  sacrincM lor  that  purpose.  The  protection  sfforded  our  shqipLog 
by  Congress  in  the  coastwise  trade  represents  an  absolute  embargo  againet  oo]]^>e- 
tition  for  the  good  of  the  cotintry.  A  oomptaatively  few  ol  our  people  are  interested 
Im  o«r  ^pping  said  yet  we  gaainrtde  to  ttisBi  «n  auoluta  nufii^ly  of  that  trade  for 
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their  veasela,  while  under  our  rovenue  law  we  are  actually  inviting  foreign  producers 
to  use  foreign  shipping  as  an  additional  weapon  with  which  to  destroy  our  own  manu- 
facturing industnes. 

COMPA&ATIYB  QUALTTY  OF  LIMB. 

They  claim  great  suneriority  over  all  competitive  brands  and  compare  their  product 
with  other  brands  of  lower  g^^es  made  in  the  United  States,  even  citing  some  as 
*  •  baving  46  per  cent  impurities. "  They  have  flooded  our  whole  section  of  the  country 
with  that  same  kind  oi  propaganda  and  are  now  trying  to  impose  it  upon  Congress. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  such  action  is  to  create  a  false  impression  by  comparing 
their  hij^-grade  lime  with  other  low  grade  limes.  There  are  both  high  grade  and  low- 
grade  mnes  in  this  coimtry  and  there  are  both  high  grade  and  low  grade  limes  in 
l^&nada.  The  Pacific  lime  is  recognised  as  a  high  grwie  lime  but  when  it  Beeks  to 
impose  the  impression,  either  upon  the  public  or  upcm  Congress  that  its  product  is 
superior  in  quality  for  any  purpose  to  other  Wh  grade  brands  of  lime  manufactured 
oa  Puget  Sound  or  at  other  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  simply  and  wilfully  mis- 
representing the  facts,  and  what  is  more  its  representatives  know  it.  Their  lime  is 
not  needed  for  any  puipose  upon  the  Pacific  coast  upon  the  theory  that  consumers  are 
unable  to  obtain  eo  uauv  as  good  and  in  some  respects  and  for  some  purposes  better 
lime  manufactured  oy  tneir  American  competitors  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  maap  no  effort  to  meet  this  point  prior  to  the  hearing  as  we  could 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  urged  upon  Congress,  but  from  a  bulletin  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "spray  Hme,"  published  by  the  Washington  State  College  (the  Agricultural 
College  of  our  State,  at  Pullman,  Wash.)  in  1917  over  the  signature  of  the  entomologist 
d  tiiat  college,  we  quote  as  follows: 

**The  lime  must  be  from  calcium  limestone;  magnesium  limestone  or  dolomite 
will  not  answer.  Lime  from  Roche  Harbor  is  excellent,  but  much  of  the  dolon  ite 
from  northeastern  Washington  is  largely  or  entirely  worthless  for  making  lime  sulphur 
sprav ,  although  it  slakes  beautiful  1  y . '  * 

No  other  brand  of  lime  is  even  mentioned  in  the  bulletin.    Why? 

From  a  letter  beating  date  as  late  as  December  2,  1920,  upon  this  subject  of  **  Spray 
liTie/'  signed  by  the  plant  pathologist  at  the  Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
ti.m,  conducted' entirely  by  the  State  College  of  Washington,  above  mentioned,  I 
quote  as  follows: 

"  iloche  Ha'-bor  lime  is  considered  the  best  we  have  for  this  purpose."    Whv? 

We  supply  the  great  majority  of  the  orchardists  and  spray  matcers  in  the  No  thwest, 
and  so  long  as  our  lime  was  in  ('aiifornia  we  supplied  practically  all  of  them  there 
Why? 

On  January  8.  two  days  before  the  hearing,  we  called  upon  Hurley-Mason  Co. 
and  Booker,  Kienl  &  Whipple,  who  are  two  of  tne  largest  contracting  firlrs,  not  only 
in  the  State  of  Washington  but  on  the  entire  north  I'acific  coast,  including  }  ritisn 
Columbia.  Thev  are  now  and  have  been  for  manv  yea^s  large  consuii  ere  of  lime 
both  in  British  Columbia  and  in  our  Pacific  Noi thwest.  They  have  used  thousands 
of  barrels  of  all  brands,  including  the  Pacific  lime.  Our  chief  object  in  asking  them 
to  wire  Congressman  Hadley  that  a  full  protecti\-e  duty  was  necessary  was  t<>  show 
just  who  were  benefited  and  who  were  injured  by  these  C^anadian  importations.  These 
two  firms  promptly  and  gladly  joined  in  the  telegram  to  (k>ngre88nian  Had  lev  vhich 
be  submitted  at  tlie  hearing.  Flease  note  their  statements  on  this  subject  of  quality, 
reading  as  follows: 

*'No  better  lime  is  made  any  where  than  our  local  Puget  Sound  brands." 

But  how  about  chemical  works — real,  genuine  alkali  works,  if  you  please? 

Fortunately,  we  are  prepared,  without  notice,  and  without  anv  thought  of  this 
question  arising,  to  answer  their  bombastic  claims  in  that  field— their  own  f^eld — 
also: 

The  Mathleson  Alkali  Works,  of  Providence,  H .  I. ,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Ju-Jt  before  the  war  thev  were  al^^o  contemplating  building  a  similar  plant,  not  in 
British  Columbia,  but  in  the  State  of  Wa«hinfirton,  United  States  of  America. 

At  their  request,  through  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  we  sent  them  a  large 
working  sample  of  our  lime  and  limestone.  It  wa^  not  a  yncked  sample.  The  sm.pie 
of  limei'tone  was  taken  from  our  sp.^Jl  dump  of  manv  thousand  tons,  repreeenting 
the  small  pieces  of  lime^one  taken  from  our  seven  operating  quarries  and  dumped 
indi*»criminately  together  over  the  bank,  and  shoveled  up  indiscriniinaiolv  into  a 
nail  keg.  Later  we  received  a  letter  from  them,  of  which  the  following  is  a  co.nplete 
copy: 
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"Analysii  of  Roche  Barhor  limeHone. 

'*The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  (Inc.), 

**Prrrv%dena,  R.  /.,  September  4,  1917. 

**Dbar  Sir:  Refcrriog  to  yours  of  August  31,  I  am  pleaded  to  give  you  the  report 
of  analysis  received  from  Saltville  in  regard  to  sample  of  limestone  from  the  TacomA 
d  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Co. : 

CaCO,  (carbonate  of  lime) 99.  83 

MgCOj  (carbonate  of  magoeaia) 17 

Insoluble 20 

''It  seemB  to  be  slightly  better  than  the  analyeis  printed  on  your  analysia  card. 
The  product  Beems  to  me  a  most  remarkable  one. 

"Bdwarp  E.  Aimou>,  PreMaitJ* 

This  completely  disposes  of  the  claim  of  superiority  for  chemical  requirements  and 
of  the  hocus-pocus  of  Uus  Niagara  competitor  that  they  were  obliged  to  ^^  out  of  the 
United  States  to  find  satisfactory  limestone  for  their  particular  '^ alkali'*  business. 
With  amazing  presumption  they  express  great  surprise  that  American  lime  manu- 
facturers,  through  their  attorney ,  should  puncture  and  explode  this  bubble  of  absolute 
fraud  with  which  they  are  enaeavorin^  to  deceive  the  committee.    Why? 

The  above  wholly  disinterested  testimony  coming  from  such  authoritative  sources 
as  our  State  agiicultural  college,  from  the  two  important  contracting  firms  mentioned, 
and  from  the  Mathieson  Alkah  Works,  engaged  in  their  own  line  of  chemical  manufac* 
ture,  answers  for  us,  without  need  of  further  comment,  their  extravagant  claim  of 
supmority  for  the  Briti^  Columbia  product  and  their  evidently  deliberate  purpose 
to  deceive  the  committee  by  comparing  their  hidi-grade  lime  with  tlie  American 
low-grade  lime  and  forgetting  to  compare  their  hign-gzade  lime  with  American  high- 
grade  lime  with  which  they  are  in  competition  on  our  coast. 

We  could  have  filled  the  entire  record  in  this  case  with  similar  telegrams  and  letters 
had  we  deemed  it  necessary  or  important  to  meet  that  question,  and  can  do  so  yet  if  it 
is  required  of  us  to  show  tliat  American  lime  of  at  least  equally  high  quality  for  every 
purpose  is  within  easy  reach  of  every  consumer  upon  the  Pacific  coast  or  elsewhere 
where  Pacific  lime  has  gone  or  will  ever  go.  But  from  the  above  we  will  not  be 
chuged  with  firing  bhuik  cartridges,  whose  chief  office  is  to  '*  make  a  noise." 

INJURY  TO  AMERICAN  PRODUCERS. 

Long  and  loud  have  been  their  claims  that  they  are  not  injuring  anyone  on  this  aide 
of  the  line;  that  'Ve  are  not  cutting  into  anyone  else's  businesSj"  and  "the  Pacific 
Lime  Co.  is  not  in  any  way  injuring  the  lime  business  of  the  Umted  States.''  This 
gross  misrepresentation  thoroughly  permeates  and  saturates  the  whole  of  the  record 
which  they  made  before  the  committee. 

We  must  again  quote  Mr.  Gray's  statement  before  the  committee: 

'*Mr.  TaiADWAY.  You  mean  your  company  brings  in  50,000  barrels? 

'*Mr.  Gray.  Not  to  exceed  50,000  barrels  tnis  year." 

Mr.  Gray  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  year  1920.  The  collector  of  customs  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  reports  that  approximately  60,000  barrels  were  imparted  through 
that  port  from  Canada  in  that  year.  No  Canadian  lime  other  than  Pacific  lime  was 
inmorted  through  that  port. 

We  have  maao  every  eOort  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lime  imported  from  (Canada 
through  the  district  ol  Puget  Sound  in  1920  and  in  previous  years  back  to  July,  191&, 
I  have  the  figures  prior  to  this  last  date.  Tliree  times  the  collector  of  customs  oi  this 
port  has  written  us  that  the  records  of  his  office  do  not  show  tbis  simple  but  important 
information,  and  when  pressed  for  the  figures,  after  writing  to  Washington,  he  ad\ised 
us  that  this  information  can  not  be  secured  from  the  records  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
remarkable  8tate  of  afiairs.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  furnish  the  committee  from  the 
proper  public  records  the  exact  importations  into  this  district  for  1920.    We  have  kept 

fretty  close  check  on  it,  however,  and  believe  it  is  not  short  of  40,000  to  50,000  barreU. 
t  may  exceed  tliat  quantity.  Their  own  representatives  were  claiming  100,000  bar- 
rels some  time  before  the  year  ended.  That  may  have  included  the  State  of  Califoi^ 
nia.  At  any  rate  it  is  safe  to  say,  without  exact  official  figures^  that  the  importations 
of  that  company  alone  for  1920  were  at  least  100,000  barrels,  or  double  the  quantity 
Mr.  (iray  sUiteu.  1  trust  some  public  record  may  be  unearthed  by  the  committee 
whi<h  will  show  the  exact  figures,  as  I  desire  to  do  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Gray.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  that  statement  he  was  handling  the  truth  with  the 
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BBone  d^ree  of  reckleamess  that  he  indulged  in  many  oliier  instances,  as  diacloeed  by 
the  rec<Md.  I  am  qnite  certain  that  the  actual  importationB  by  hia  company  in  1920 
did  *' exceed  50,000  baftels"  by  at  least  100  per  cent. 

But  either  anantat^  would  seriously  ''injme-*'  the  busineat  of  United  States  manu-^ 
factuiers  in  me  territory  in  which  they  sold  it.  It  would  not  be  "one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent/'  as  claimed,  but  would  be  a  larve  percentage  d  the  total  quantity  of 
barreled  lime  so  sold.  And  yet  they  say:  We  are  not  cutting  into  anyone  eWs 
buflinees."  It  represented  the  total  'displacement  of  just  that  much  American  lime 
in  their  own  war-depleted  markets  and  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  stress  in  our  history, 
when  not  more  than  two,  if  an^,  American  companies  on  this  coast  sold  an  equal 
quantity  of  barreled  lime  in  their  entire  markets,  both  domestic  and  export. 

To  their  total  imports  (whatever  they  may  be  in  exact  figures)  must  be  added  the 
imports  from  other  British  Columbia  manufacturers  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the 
United  States. 

For  anjr  one  to  belittle  the  injury  done  and  the  extent  of  their  ''cutting  into  anyone 
else's  business"  is  simply  trifling  with  the  truth. 

We  have  read  with  ereat  interest  the  affidarvit  and  long  list  of  letters  introdiK»d  by 
them  and  shown  in  the  record  from  page  902  to  page  311,  inclusive.  The  affidavit 
and ,  with  very  few  exceptions,  these  letters  are  signed  by^dealers  interested  in  boosting 
Pacific  lime.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  I  recognize  the  familiar  names  <» 
dealers  and  manufacturing  consumers  who  were  formerly,  and  many  of  them  for  long 
periods  of  time,  mudi  appreciated  customers  of  our  own  company.  Many  of  them  had 
dealt  with  us  for  from  10  to  30  y eais,  and  we  confidently  b^eve  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  loss  of  our  own  vessel  in  1915  and  the  war  interruption  to  shipping  on  this  coast 
those  in  California  would  still  be  dealing  with  us.'  The  British.  Oommbia  people 
were  able  to  readi  that  market  by  the  use  of  tcunp  foreign  steamers  which  were 
denied  tons. 

The  Pacific  Lime  Co.  was  (fortunately  for  them)  able,  by  reason  of  these  war  coadi* 
tions  affecting  shipping,  through  some  of  our  old  representatives  in  that  field,  as  dis^ 
closed  in  the  record,  to  grasp  a  large  share  of  the  lu^  Oalifomia  trade  which  we  had 
built  up  by  years  of  effort.  With  a  proper  protective  tariff  to  offset  their  advantages 
in  shipping  by  foreign  tramp  steamers  ai»l  in  their  manufacturing  opemtions  in 
British  Columbia,  our  California  trade,  at  the  bennning  of  the  war,  at  least  at  the 
time  our  vessel  was  lost  in  the  spring  of  1915,  woida  natumlly  and  properiy  have  gone 
to  the  California  producen. 

I  regret  the  apparent  necessity  of  referring  especially  to  two  or  three  letten 
which  they  have  placed  in  the  record.  The  affidavit  and  19  of  the  22  letten  pub- 
lished, represent  the  activity  on  their  behalf  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Horton,  of  San 
Franciaco.  Itr.  Horton  discloses  the  fact,  under  oath,  that  he  is  the  special  repre* 
eentative  of  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  State  of  California  imd 
for  the  export  trade.  His  interest  as  an  importer  as  against  Oalifomia  production  is 
therefore  established  by  himself  imder  oath.  His  activity  as  shown  by  dates,  by  the 
address,  and  by  the  similarity  of  the  California  letters,  emphasises  his  interset  as  an 
iniporter.  We  do  not  criticize  this,  but  it  simply  shows  that  the  evidence  he  has 
submitted  in  all  of  this  material  was  inspired  by  his  peraonal  interest  and  diametrically 
against  the  interests  of  the  lime  manufacturers  of  his  own  State.  He  is  more  interested 
in  his  commission  on  this  Chinese  lime  than  ho  is  in  the  welfare  of  the  industries  of 
his  own  State. 

It  is  also  significant  that  he  takes  particular  occasion  to  slur  the  veracity  of  certain 
lime  manufacturers,  by  name,  whose  statements  have  heretofore  been  made  before 
the  committee,  ybr.  T.  J.  Fleming  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  was  selected  bv  the  War  Industries  Board  as  director  of  district 
14,  comprising  the  entire  coast  aud  all  contiguous  States. 

Mr.  Horton^s  own  letter  discloses  that  for  many  years  he  represented  our  lime  in 
San  Francisco.  Our  relations  with  Mr.  Horton  were  both  cordial  and  confidential. 
He  was  regarded  and  treated  not  only  as  a  friend  of  our  company  but  of  myself  and  of 
my  family.  1  have  been  entertained  frequently  in  his  home,  and  he  in  mine.  It  is 
with  extreme  regret  and  pain  that  1  observe  from  his  affidavit  and  letter  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  own  astonishing  betrayal  of  that  confidence  and  friendship  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  extremely  confidential  information  which  he  says  I  extended  to  him  at  a  time 
when  he  was  a  tnisted  guest  of  our  company  and  of  my  family  in  my  own  home  at 
Roche  Harbor  in  1913.  I  foel  that  any  further  comment  is  imnecessary  upon  either 
his  statements  or  his  activities.  It  shows  only  to  what  lengths  some  men  will  go  in 
injuring  a  fnend  when  tempted  by  financial  interest.  In  making  this  statement  I 
am  calung  attention  only  to  what  ne  himself  has  put  in  the  record  against  himsalf . 
I  leave  it  to  him  to  square  himself  with  his  own  affidavit  and  letter.  Many  of  his 
statements,  however,  could  not  be  supported  by  the  facts. 
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The  J.  McCmken  Co.,  of  Portlaad,  Ov^.,  occupiee  ft  relatioii  to  the  Fjacific  Lime  <*o., 
of  British  Coiumbia,  similAr  to  that  occupied  by  the  Hoiton  lijne  Co.  in  San  Fran* 
Cisco.  They  are  a  general  agent  for  that  lime  in  Ore^n  and  other  tenritory  and  supply 
numerous  small  dealen  and  consumers  in  that  field.  They  are  not  an  ordinary  local 
dealer  but  a  jobber  as  well,  and  are  therefore  interested  in  all  of  the  trade  of  the  smaller 
dealers  whom  they  supply.  Tliey  have  an  exclusive  contract  for  that  State,  and  o€ 
course  do  not  want  to  see  the  duty  increased,  as  that  would  make  it  more  difQcHilt  lor 
them  to  push  their  imported  lime  in  those  markets.  Their  ration  to  this  coaUoyeBBV 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  an  importer  or  of  the  foreign  corporation  itself  aa  iia 
•gent. 

As  we  have  shown,  Pacific  lime  is  neoessary  oaily  to  themselves  on  account  of 
commissions.    They  are  not  interested  in  the  orchardists  whose  interests  are  fully 
protected  by  American  brands  of  lime* 

For  30  years  the  J.  McCracken  Co.,  through  the  rei^  of  the  honored  grandiatlier 
and  the  father  of  the  present  iBpseaentative  of  the  ftuouiy,  had  handled  Roche  Harbor 
lime  exclusively  in  that  territory.  We  had  aided  materially  in  building  up  an 
enviable  and  exclusive  lime  trade  in  the  hands  of  that  house.  A  most  intimate 
business  and  family  relatixm  resulted.  Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning  or  an 
intimation  of  dissatisfaction  and  after  a  long  contest  to  hold  their  trade  against  Uhia 
same  foreign  corporation,  the  jvesent  McCracken  deserted  our  camp  and  entered  into 
an  exclusive  contract  with  this  British  Columbia  competitor  of  ouis  and  of  theirB,  and 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  turned  over  our  Roche  Harbor  market  in  that  tetritory 
to  the  enemy.    What  inducements  were  offered  we  do  not  know. 

And  yet  they  say  they  '^are  not  cutting  into  anyone  else's  business." 

I  note  also  tne  letter  of  Sam  Hunter  A  Co.,  a  lime  dealer  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Hunter 
is  a  Canadian.  WheUier  he  is  natnialiKed  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  one  of  the  chief 
boosters  for  Canadian  lime  in  this  part  of  the  country.  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
of  any  American  manufacturer  from  whom  he  buys  a  sin^e  barrel  of  lime.  Of  course 
this  is  his  privilege,  but  he  is  far  more  interested  in  building  up  Canadian  industry 
than  he  is  in  aiding  American  industry. 

The  general  representative  of  the  Pacific  Lome  Co.  for  the  United  States  and  export 
trade  is  a  very  active,  energetic,  and  personally  agreeable  gentleman  whose  letter 
^pears  on  page  321  of  the  rec(ud.  He  also  is  a  Canadian,  and  although  he  has  lived 
in  our  country  for  many,  many  years,  has  enjoyed  all  the  protection,  the  privileees, 
and  the  benefits  of  American  citizenship  botn  for  himself  and  for  his  family,  he  naa 
not  appeciated  it  sufficiently  to  become  an  American  citizen  even  by  adoption. 
Neveruieless,  he  has  the  audacity  to  demand  and  to  claim  over  his  own  signature  an 
** equal  right  in  this  territory"  with  any  native-bom  son  of  the  household  «  *  ♦ 
and  because  *'we  pay  the  full  duty  tax  demanded  by  the  United  States  Grovenunent 
we  are  entitled  to  equal  protection  by  that  Govenmienf  to  that  enjoyed  by  anyone 
to  the  manner  bom.  As  their  limestone  is  admitted  abeoliitel y  free  and  no '  *  dutv  tax  " 
is  demanded  are  we  to  understand  that  such  protection,  such  privileges,  and  such 
benefits,  in  their  estimation,  are  worth  absolutely  nothing? 

If  any  foreigner  can  camp  indefinitely  upon  our  soil  and  then  successfully  maintain 
any  such  demand  or  claim  as  this,  please  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of  American  dti- 
Eenship? 

TRB  PRICB  WAR. 

Which  price  war?  Wlien?  Smoke  screens  are  convenient  aheltere  when  one  is 
desperately  pressed.  Mr.  Gray  talked  most  volubly  about  ''price  cuttiiig  wars/' 
"  Waterloos,'  the  details  of  otner  people's  business,  history  of  the  lime  industry  en 
the  Pacific  coast,  etc.,  just  as  thougn  he  actually  knew  something  about  those  matters. 
A  stranger  might  think  he  did  know  a  little  something  about  the  subjects  of  which  he 
spoke,  but  to  one  informed  as  to  the  &w:ts,  his  story  is  both  ludicrous  and  silly. 

There  have  been  two  notable  price  wars  on  this  coast.  He  stages  the  Cowell  price 
war  with  most  effective  scener>' — even  has  a  "Waterloo"  on  the  curtain— but  has  a 
con\-enient  memory  regarding  the  price  war  waged  in  these  same  markets  by  the 
Pacific  lime  Co.  lie  does  not  even  mention  it.  One  was  a  natural  coatest  between 
local  lime  companies  for  market  supremacy,  the  other  was  a  united  defense  by  all 
American  producers  a^^^ainst  a  common  invading  enemy. 

As  to  the  Cowell  pnce  war,  he  must  have  had  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber,  for  that 
contest  had  ended  an<l  was  musty  with  age  more  than  10  years  l)efore  the  Pacific 
Lime  Co.  was  l)orn,  and  except  their  own,  there  has  been  none  since.  While  tiiere 
baa  always  been  (and  there  is  now)  keen  competition  between  the  American  pro- 
ducers, there  has  been  no  "price-cutting  war"  in  thei>e  markets  since  1^7  until 
the  Pacific  Time  Co.  inaugurated  one  iu  1912.  bat  which  he  forgot  to  mention.  He 
has  inv  ited  me  out  of  tlie  reooxil  iiar  enough  to  justify  me  in  stating  tliat  from  1^9^ 
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to  1912,  botb  incluBive,  and  witboat  tUa  oiniflBiDn  of  a  aiii^le  year,  the  Taooma  &  Roch^ 
Haibor  Lime  Co.  made  good  profits  every  year,  and  duruig  that  aame  period  not  only 
eniaiged  ita  plant  but  paid  very  satiafactory  cash  dividends  to  its  stockholders  from 
soch  profits.  Napoleon  himself  woidd  not  recognize  suc^  a  picture  of ' '  Waterloo. ' '  II 
that  be  the  meanijig  and  lesson  of  '*  Waterloo '^  let  us  have  more  of  them.  Those 
oonditioiifi  bad  absolutely  noti^ng  to  do  ivith  the  situation  since  1912,  nor  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Gray  says  they  bou^t  that  company  in  1913.  We  call  special  attention  to  the 
o^rial  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Henderson,  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, made  in  October,  1914,  upon  the  lime  iadustory  of  tiie  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
which  report  is  sow  on  file  in  that  department.  Mr.  Henderson  had  been  directed 
to  make  a  special  and  exhaiistive  investagation  of  this  whole  subject  matter,  and  of 
the  contest  which  had  been  raging,  in  his  report  Mr.  Henderson  quotes  tram  the 
prospectus  of  this  same  British  Columbia -Lime  Co.,  in  which  they  use  this  signifi- 
cant  Uin^iage:  ''The  sudden  rise  of  the  Pacific  Lime  Co.  oould  onl^  take  place  by 
displacing  others."  And  further  they  say:  ''The  stmggle  lasted  dunng  the  whole  of 
the  year  li^l^,  and  severe  rate  cutting  resulted,  with  the  i»suU  that  lime  was  sold  at 
unremiinerative  rates,  and  some  of  the  smaller  American  companies  went  out  of 
business,  but  the  superiority  of  the  Pacific  company's  lime  and  the  position  it  held 
in  the  markets  enabled  it  to' overcome  this  opposition." 
Is  this  the  ''Waterloo  **  of  lite  gentleman's  &ncy  ? 

This  shows  that  the  present  owners  bought  this  company  at  a  time  of  a  price  war 
in  which  the  previous  owners  were  then  engaged;  that  tney  were  seeking  trouble  from 
the  b^rinning;  that  Mr.  Gray  was  again  woefully  mixed  upon  bis  da^cd  and  his  facts; 
that  the  only  price  war  affecting  this  controversy  waanot  liie  soncalled  "Cowell  war," 
which  was  more  than  10  years  dead  and  buiied^Hbut  his  own  war,  which  was  then  a 
li\-ing,  burning  issue. 

Such  wild  assertions  lead  one  almost  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
institution  at  Niagara  might  be  suspected  of  being  a  fact  factory  instead  of  a  chemical 
factory. 

In  all  of  this  defense  of  our  markets  the  Henry  Cowell  lime  &  Cement  Co.,  the 
Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  lime  Co.,  and  ail  other  American  companies  have  been 
and  are  now  a  solid  imit  against  this  foreign  invasion,  and  in  this  appeal  to  our  (^ongress 
for  a  just  and  equitable  tariff  law  which  will  enable  us  to  live  and  compete  with 
Amencana  for  the  American  trade  but  not  with  foreign  corporations  enjoying  over* 
whelnung  advantages. 

^me  peculiar  coincidences  occurred  in  that  vear  of  1913.  Mr.  Gray  says  they 
"bought  the  Pacific  lime  Co.  in  1913." 

Mr.  Henderson's  report  quotes  their  prospectus,  declaring:  "The  struggle  lasted 
during  the  whole  of  1913." 

'nie  present  tariff  act  placing  limestone  on  the  free  list  and  dropping  the  duty  on 
lime  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  became  a  law  on  October  3,  1913. 

1  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  the  present  Canadian  tariff  act  was 
also  pa<9ed  in  1913. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  relation  these  coincidences  in  that  eventful  year  bore 
to  one  another. 

ThiB  price  war  was  quickly  followed  by  the  great  World  War,  and  the  market  for 
lime  on  our  own  Pacific  coast  comparatively  disappeared*  Building  operations 
were  paralyzed.  Output  dropped  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  How  passing 
strange  that  Uiis  foreign  company  should  have  been  able  year  by  year  to  steadily 
increase  its  American  trade  in  the  face  of  these  conditions  and  the  steadily  decreasing 
total  demand.  Cheaper  labor,  cheaper  fuel,  cheapier  barrels,  cheaper  tnmsportation, 
unjust  and  discriminating  tariff  laws,  difference  in  exchange,  etc.,  fumiui  a  comi- 
plete  and  convincing  explanation. 

PERSONALrnES. 

I  regret  that  illusions  of  a  personal  nature  have  invaded  the  record  of  this  hearing. 
This  is  a  question  of  public  law  as  well  as  of  both  public  and  private  justice.  The 
record  itself  shows  that  our  side  is  not  responsible  for  these  personalities.  In  support 
of  this  statement  I  invite  attention  to  our  written  statement  of  the  whole  subject. 
Xot  one  personal  reference  can  be  found.  But  the  opposition  has  dragged  into  the 
hearing,  by  oral  statement,  by  letters,  and  otherwise,  so  many  purely  private  and 
per»)nal  matters  that  we  have  been  left  no  alternative  except  to  answer  the  state- 
ments msde  or  to  suffer  such  interferences  as  our  silence  might  signify. 
I  disclaim  all  personal  animosity  in  this  discussion  toward  anyone.  I  have  never 
^met  Mr.  Gray.     I  refer  only  to  his  statemeuts  as  disclosed  by  tiie  record.    In  fact, 
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I  have  no  penonftl  acquaintance  ^th  any  ol  tlie  ttocldioldeiB  or  officen  of  that  com* 
pany  except  its  president,  Mr.  E.  D.  Kinjtsley,  who  extended  to  me  the  courtesy 
of  a  few  minutes  call  at  my  oflSce  on  one  occasion  only.  Our  interview  was  entirely 
pleasant)  and  he  impressed  me  as  a  gentleman.  In  that  interview  I  assured  him 
tiiat  I  was  not  animated  by  any  personal  feelings.  He  told  me  that  he  himaelf  was 
an  ardent  protectionist.  I  fear  that  he  is  the  kind  of  a  protectionist  illustrated^  by 
the  small  boy  who  when  asked  what  his  father's  business  was,  said:  *  'Daddy  is  a 
Methodistf  but  he  is  not  working  much  at  his  trade  just  now.'' 

Protection  upon  all  I  sell,  free  trade  upon  all  I  buy  is  not  "working  much  "  »t  the 
potectionist  trade.  Even  when  they  fpo  to  a  foreign  country  or  se^  their  capital 
there  to  ^fit  by  its  cheaper  labor  or  o^er  advanti^es  their  confession  of  faith  is: 

''I  believe  in  protection — even  prohibitive  protection— in  the  home  market  of 
my  foreign  plant,  out  I  favor  free  trade  for  my  foreign  products  in  every  other  market 
of  the  worm.'* 

Unfortunately  we  have  too  many  protectionists  of  that  school. 

Protection  for  what  I  sell,  free  Ixade  for  what  I  buy,  is  too  supremely  selfish  to  be 
defensiMe  in  trade,  in  ethics,  in  conscience,  or  in  law. 

INflPlBINO  MonvB. 

Behind  every  important  act  of  human  endeavor  there  is  an  inspiring  motive  either 
commendable  or  otherwise.  What  was  the  motive  that  inspired  these  New  York 
gentlemen  to  invest  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  this  enterprise  in  Britiah 
Cplumbia  and  from  that  most  advantageous  standpoint  attack  the  markets  of  the 
"western  part  of  the  United  States?"  Certainly  not  the  limited  market  of  Britiah 
Columbia.  Fortunately  there  is  no  conjecture  about  it.  We  have  the  answer  plump 
and  full  from  the  lips  oi  Mr.  Gray  himself.    Note  the  record. 

*'Mr.  T  as  AD  WAY.  Are  you  contemplating  any  expansion  of  your  export  trade? 

**  Mr.  G RAT.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  simply  waiting  to  take  care  of  our  own  business 
when  we  can  put  up  a  factory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  meantime  we  ha\  e  got  to 
Hve  if  possible." 

What  Pacific  coast?  The  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  and  not  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  What  motive?  ''We  have  got  to  live,  if  possible."  No  matter 
who  else  dies»  "we  must  Uve."  "What  care  we  whose  ox  is  gored  so  long  as  our  ox 
is  safely  protected  in  Canada?"  Evidently  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Gray  that  American 
producers  as  well  as  themselves  are  entitled  to  live  at  least.  Furthermore  they. are 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  life  on  their  own  soil  and  under  their  own  fiag^  free 
from  attack,  free  from  injury,  free  from  injustice,  free  from  any  foe,  commercial  or 
otherwise. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  forei^  corporation  "has  got  to  live"  at  the  expense  of  any 
American  citizen  or  any  American  industry?  Ana  must  our  Congress  at  their  behest 
become  the  executioner  of  American  citizens  or  American  industry  because,  for- 
sooth, these  foreigners  "have  got  to  live?'^  We  absolutely  deny  this  presumptuous 
and  unconscionable  doctrine.  They  have  not  "got  to  live"  and  they  are  not  even 
entitled  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  its  people.  Let  them 
look  to  Canada  and  to  its  Parliament  which,  by  erecting  an  unscalable  tariff  wall, 
for  their  protection  has  already  dealt  most  generously  with  them.  We  have  heard 
of  the  man  "without  a  country,"  but  how  blossed  is  the  man  who  can  demand  the 
protecting  power  of  two  countries  because  "he  has  to  live,  if  possible." 

He  further  says  "the  market  in  British  Columbia  is  very  limited."  True.  Let 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  not  the  American  Congress  furnish  him  with  a  lar^ger 
market  because  the  American  producer  is  entitled  to  live  just  as  much  as  he.  We 
expect  no  magnanimity  in  either  Canada  or  in  Mexico  in  either  their  laws  or  their 
trade.  We  have  been  distinctly  advised  that  we  need  havo  no  hope  in  that  direction. 
We  frankly  admit  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  have  any.  As  tnat  market  is  very 
limited,  as  truthfully  stated  by  Mr.  Grav  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  wisely  and 
humanely  practically  forbidden  ail  interference  from  outside  competition.  We  take 
o£f  our  hats  to  tliat  kind  of  protection,  but  "what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be  sauce 
ix  the  gander."  The  question  is  tlius  plainly  put  tu  our  Cougross.  Are  the  Ameri- 
can people  entitled  to  expect  at  tlie  hands  of  Congress  such  conditions  under  public 
law  as  will,  first  of  fdl,  entitle  them  and  then  as  far  as  possible  enable  them  "to  Uve" 
in  their  own  country,  while  leaving  to  other  countries  the  duty  of  legislating  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  who  livo  in  such  other  countries? 

John  S.  McMrun. 
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»omas  B.  WOOD,  bepbesektiho  the  &ocxi.akd  a  eocxpo&t  limb 

COBPOBATIOK,  BOCKIJUfB,  XE.,  AHB  THE  HATZONAIi  LZXE  ASSOCIA- 

HOB. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  an  individual  manufacturer,  I  speak  for  the  Eock- 
knd  &  Rockport  Lime  Corporation  of  Eocklana,  Me.,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  tariff  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  I  speak  for  the  National  Lime  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 75  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  lime  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  outlined  the  situation,  particularly  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  northwestern  territory,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  outline  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  northeastern  territory,  my  particular 
location  as  a  manufacturer,  and  for  the  entire  industry  along  the 
Canadian  border. 

The  lime  business  itself  is  divided  into  three  important  classifi- 
cations :  First  of  all,  the  one  most  commonly  known,  ox  lime  for  build- 
ing construction  work ;  secondly,  lime  is  a  basic  and  most  important 
chemical  reagent  used  hj  something  like  140  different  manufacturing 
industries  in  their  chemical  processes.  On  that  basis  it  was  given  a 
preference  by  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war,  by  reason 
of  its  necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great  many  important  com- 
modities in  this  country.  Its  third  important  use  and  the  one  that 
is  growing  the  most  rapidly  is  its  use  in  agriculture.  My  par- 
ticular company  manufactures  and  ships,  in  a  normal  year^  ap- 
proximately 100,000  tons,  or,  put  into  terms  of  barrels,  a  million 
barrels  of  lune  sold  for  building  construction,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  for  these  industrial  uses. 

We  also  ship,  in  a  normal  year,  approximately  25,000  tons  of  lime- 
stone in  broken  and  crushed  form  for  construction  purposes,  road 
work,  and  for  chemical  uses,  and  in  pulverized  form  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  paper  mills  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  use  annually  in  excess  of  75,000  tons  of  lime.  The  high- 
calcium  lime  for  soda  pulp  and  sulphate  pulp  manufacture  is  shipped 
principally  from  Mame.  The  magnesian  lime  ^  for  sulphite  pulp 
manuracture  is  shipped  principally  oy  the  Lee  Lime  Co.,  with  plant 
at  Lee,  Mass.  The  lime  for  bleach  purposes  comes  principally  from 
manufacturers  located  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York.  Some  of  these  paper  companies  have  plants  located  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  manufacturers  in  the  East  face  a  situation  brought  about 
by  cheaper  Canadian  manufacturing  costs  and  the  rate  of  Canadian 
exchange,  which  threatens  our  ability  to  hold  this  business  against 
competition  from  Canada  without  an  adequate  protective  United 
States  tariff.  Building  lime  in  barrels  is  now  being  shipped  from 
Canadian  plants  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  into  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  quantity  shipped  is  increasing,  and  the  lime,  is  packed 
210  pounds  net  to  the  barrel  instead  of  180  pounds  net  as  required 
in  this  country  under  the  standard  lime-barrel  law,  and  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  readily  absorbing  the  present  inadequate  duty  of 
6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  market  for  building  lime  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  not  large, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  in  the  East  a  duplication  of  the 
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situation  which  now  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  by  means  of 
cheap  forei^  shipping  at  a  marked  freight  advantage  lime  from 
St,  Johns,  pTew  Brunswick,  could  be  shipped  into  the  cities  of  Port- 
land, Boston,  or  even  New  York  if  no  ample  protective  tariff  is  set 
up  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  National  Lime  Association,  supported  by  assessments  and  by 
lime  for  demonstration  purposes  furnished  by  its  members,  is  ex- 
pending $130,000  annually  for  the  promotion  of  the  uses  of  lime  for 
all  purposes.  A  larpje  portion  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  lime  for  agricuUuual  purposc^s,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  various  State  departments  or  agric  ulturc  in  a  common  effort  to 
educate  the  farmer  to  a  better  and  more  extensive  use  of  lime.  Mv 
company's  total  expenditure  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  per  jear 
for  this  agricultural  promotion  Avork,  but  such  expense  is  entirely 
hopeless,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  commercialism  and  the  point 
of  view  of  public  welfare,  if  limestone  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Prunswick,  and  Quebec  continue  to  be  developed  to  supplv  this  mar- 
ket with  pulverized  limestone  as  rapidly  as  we  develop  it  by  our  own 
efforts  and  at  our  own  expense. 

The  statistics  of  exports  show  that  United  States  manufacturers 
have  logt  the  neater  part  of  business  formorljr  enioj'ed  at  the  rate  of 
277,000  barrels  of  lime  shipped  into  Canada  in  the  year  1914.  The 
shipments  from  this  countrv^into  Canada  in  the  year  1920  had 
fallen  to  54,000  barrels.  The  statistics  of  imports  covering  lime 
shipped  into  this  country  show  an  increase  from  21,440  barrels  in  the 
year  1916  to  147,980  barrels  shipped  into  this. country  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  1920.  The  total  loss,  to  the  American  lime 
industry  during  this  period  is,  therefore,  in  excess  of  349,540  barrels 
annuallv. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  total  production  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Wood.  The  total  production  of  lime  in  this  country  is  about 
3,000.000  tons,  or  30,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  importation  is  a  hundred  and  some  thousand 
barrels?    Is  that  pretty  keen  competition? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  as  compared  with  the  lime  industry  in  the  whole 
country.  The  lime  is  manufactured  in  almost  everj'  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  (tarner.  You  know,  my  friend  here  on  the  right  wants 
to  levy  a  duty  in  the  interest  of  protection — or  in  the  name  of  protec- 
tion. 1  want  it  in  the  name  of  revenue.  So  neither  gets  anywhere  on 
your  commodity ;  I  get  no  revenue,  nor  does  he  get  protection,  when 
we  only  ship  in  lime  in  quantities  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  very  keen  competition.  The  statistics  show 
we  get  a  little  over  $6,000  per  year  revenue  from  it.  So  I  think 
neither  Mr.  Fordney  nor  myself  could  consitler  very  seriously  either 
protecting  the  industry  or  getting  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wo(iD.  From  your  point  of  view  it  would  appear,  then,  that 
it  would  l)e  policy  to  abolish  and  let  go  out  of  business  those  plants 
that  do  happen  to  be  located  along  the  border  line,  as  a  better 
thing  than  to  protect  them,  considering  the  whole  inciustry  of  the 
United  States.  Linie  is  a  product  that  does  not  sell  at  a  high  price. 
It  is  manufactured  in  so  many  places  that  it  can  not  stand  shipment 
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ation is  naturally  limited  by  its  geographical  position. 

Mr.  Garneb.  If  you  have  an  industry  in  this  country  where  less 
than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  article  comes  from  a  foreign 
country,  do  you  think  you  ought  to  come  in  and  ask  that  that  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  be  shut  out?  If  we  apply  that  to  every  other 
business,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  any  other  countrj"  doing  business 
with  us. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Wood,  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
Canadian  cost  of  production  and  your  cost?  You  come  directly  in 
competition  with  tnat  in  the  district  where  you  manufactured 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  districts  where  we  manufacture,  yes. 

The  CsAiKMAN.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  your  cost  of 
production  and  theirs?  If  you  have  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  that  in  my  brief.  We  fiffure  that  they  have  an 
advantage,  considering  the  cost  of  lime  packed  in  barrels,  but  put  on 
the  ton  busis,  as  I  mentioned  tons  in  these  figures — ^they  have  a  labor 
advantage  of  $1.50  a  ton.  They  have  an  advantage  in  manufacture  on 
the  labor  and  the  material  in  the  packages  of  $1.50  a  ton,  and  we 
figure  that  they  have,  on  the  present  market  price  of  barrel  lime,  an 
advantage  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.30  a  ton  on  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  Mr.  Humphrey  has  outlined, 
are  further  handicapped,  as  we  might  be  in  the  East,  by  a  dollar  a  ton 
difference  in  the  rates  of  trans{>ortation. 

The  CiiAiRMANT.  In  other  words,  they  can  sell  lime  over  here  for 
gold  and  go  back  with  that  gold  and  buy  their  own  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  pay  their  bills  with  it  over  there? 

Mr.  WocMD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  They  have  that  advantage  over  you.  Whatever 
the  difference  between  their  depreciated  currency  and  ours,  they  have 
at  least  that  advantage  over  you,  to  say  nothing  about  labor  cost  and 
cost  of  barrels  and  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  have  that  at  least.  We  might  expect  to  find  that 
on  their  depreciated  vahies  so  near  our  country  tlieir  base  of  wages 
would  be  higher,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  Canada,  compared  with 
the  wages  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Canada  the  gentleman  from  Vancouver  testified  this 
morning  that  they  were  paying  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  UARNER.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  imderstand  from  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Washington  they  are  paying  $7.75  a  day. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  Washington.  I  asked  yon 
what  you  paid? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  the  State  of  Maine  we  are  paying  $4.06  for  the 
cheai>est  day  labor,  but  the  majority  of  the  labor  in  the  quarries^  wheh 
working,  ranges  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  CrARN£R.  So  thij  have  an  adi^antage  over  you  of  5  cents 
a  day  in  the  labor,  and  you  have  an  advantage  over  them  of  5  per  cent 
ftd  valorem  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  I  believe  they  have  an  aflvantage  over  us  of  $1.50 
to  $2  a  day,  which  is  the  difference  between  $1  and  $6.50  to  $6. 
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The  Chairman.  The  cheapen  rate  you  named  was  $4.05.  The 
average  wages  in  your  operation  are  about  how  much — $5.50  ? 

jMr.  Wood,  Our  average  wages  would  run  between  $5  and  $5.50, 
covering  all  classes  of  labor. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Wood,  I  have  been  in  thre^  different  hearings  in 
making  up  tarilffs,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
strenuous  efforts  made  to  get  a  protective  tariff  to  exclude  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  an  article  being  imported  into  this  country 
upon  the  theorv  that  if  we  did  not  increase  it,  it  would  put  you  out 
of  business.  TVhen  we  produce  in  this  country  99J  per  cent  of  the 
product  used  by  the  people,  and  you  only  import  one- fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  and  then  say  to  the  American  Congress,  "  If  you  don't  give  us 
a  higher  rate  of  duty,  or  something,  you  are  going  to  put  us  out  of 
business,''  I  can't  unaerstand  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  able  to  correct  the  gentleman's  theory. 
You  have  not  asked  for  an  embargo.  You  h%rt  not  asked  for  a  pro- 
hibitive rate  of  duty — or  do  you  ask  for  that  i 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  we  ask  tor  a  duty  that  will  protect  these  par- 
ticular manufacturers  that  are  located  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  have  any  export  business  at  all,  or  where  it  is 
possible  for  imported  lime  to  come  into  tliis  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  a  duty 
suiiiciently  high  to  bring  up  the  Canadian  cost  to  your  cost,  laid  down 
uiMainef 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  all  we  ask  for.  As  Mr.  Humphrey  has  out- 
lined, we  think  we  are  entitled,  under  the  circumstances  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  a  protective  duty  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  manufacturer  from 

Mr.  Garner  (interposing).  In  making  such  a  law  we  can  not  make 
one  for  Maine  and  one  for  Washington.  The  law  must  apply  to  the 
whole  country  alike.  According  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  Chinese  labor  is 
being  used  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  costing  him  $6.50  a  day.  The 
same  labor  conditions  are  common  to  his  country  and  Maine.  The 
wages  are  about  alike  in  each.  So  which  would  you  consider  was  in 
the  greater  need  of  protection,  Washington  or  New  England? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  the  one  that  is  so  effectively  damaged  at  the 
present  time — the  industrj^  in  Washington. 

The  situation  is  most  critical  in  the  Northwest,  where  lime  manu- 
factured  in  British  Columbia  is  absorbing  practically  all  of  the 
markets  in  this  country  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  lime  manufacturers 
located  in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  maintain  that  a  tariff  should 
be  made  ample  to  protect  these  manufacturers,  and  such  a  tariff 
would  in  turn  be  ample  to  protect  the  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  advantage  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
because  of  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor,  the  use  of  foreign  ships, 
and  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  been  calculate  on  the 
basis  of  100  pounds  of  lime  and  on  the  basis  of  a  barrel  of  lime  (200 
pounds,  including  package),  and  is  found  to  amount  to  the  follow- 
mg:  Fifteen  cente  per  barrel  advantage  in  labor  cost;  15  cents  per 
barrel  advantage  in  cost  of  packages ;  83  cents  per  barrel  advantage 
due  to  rate  of  exchange ;  10  cents  per  barrel  due  to  cheaper  shipping 
rates;  27  cents  per  barrel,  the  margin  which  can  readily  be  absorbed 
from  overhead  costs  and  profit  by  a  Canadian  manunicturer  using 
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unfair  trade  practices  to  introduce  his  product — ^a  total  advantage 
of  $1  per  barrel,  or  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  we  feel  should  be 
the  protective  tariff  against  lime  in  barrels  shipped  from  Canada. 

The  advantage  in  labor  costs  and  rate  of  exchange  stre  not  so  large 
in  the  case  of  hydrated  lime  shipped  in  paper  bags,  and  in  the  case 
of  quicklime  shipped  in  bulk.  We  figure  that  on  these  products  a 
protective  tariff  ample  to  cover  conditions  as  found  in  tnis  north- 
western territory  should  be  40  cents  per  100  pounds  on  hydrated 
lime  and  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Quicklime  shipped  in  bulk. 
Pulverized  limestone  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  is  a  product  sold  at 
a  close  margin  of  profit,  and  its  manufacture  does  not  entail  the 
amount  of  labor  required  in  the  processes  of  burning  and  packing 
lime.  We  feel,  however,  that  a  protective  tariff  should  be  named 
on  this  product,  which  is  at  the  present  timeprotected  by  Canadian 
tariffs,  at  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  as  lime.  The  American  manuf  ac- 
torers  feel  that  a  tariff  of  7^  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $1.50  per  ton 
should  be  named  on  this  product,  which  amount  is  necessary  in  order 
to  cover  the  advantage  of  the  rate  of  Canadian  exchange  and  some- 
what cheaper  Canadian  labor  costs  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

BbOEF  or  THE  ROGKLANV  &  ROCKPOBT  LllCE  Ck>BPORATION,  ROCKLAND,  Mb.»  AND 

THS  National  Limb  Association. 

Lime  in  Its  differs  t  forms  is  used  in  a  very  large  variety  of  ways  in  American 
industry.  In  addition  to  its  well-known  use  in  mortar  and  plastering  materials 
for  construction  purposes,  it  is  a  very  important  reagent  in  chemical  manufac- 
tures and  other  diemlcal  processes  of  manufacture  and  purification.  It  is  also 
rapidly  assuming  an  important  place  in  agriculture  as  a  means  of  soil  improve- 
ment aiid  In  the  manufacture  of  spray  materials  and  insecticides. 

The  flve-hundred-odd  plants  of  large  and  small  size  are  scattered  over  nearly 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  but  have  concentrated  most  heavily  along 
the  northern  one-half  of  the  country.  A  great  majority  of  these  individual 
plants  are  of  small  size  with  limited  financial  resources.  A  few  manufacturers 
have  attained  to  large  business  organization,  having  a  number  of  individual 
plants.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  these  manufacturers,  whose  aggregate 
product  represents  something  like  75  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  lime  ma- 
terials produced  in  the  United  States,  are  associated  for  educational  and  re- 
search purposes  in  the  National  Lime  Association. 

The  raw  material — ^limestone — from  which  lime  is  made  is  widely  distributed 
In  the  country  and  occurs  in  large  dei)osits,  but  the  material  is  of  a  widely 
variable  composition  and  mode  of  occurrence,  and  deposits  favorably  situated 
for  commercial  development  are  relatively  limited  In  number  and  extent  This 
creates  a  diversity  In  the  industry,  which  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  plants 
and  has  maintained  the  business  on  a  basis  of  small  margins. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  period  the  lime  Industry  has  suffered  rather 
severely,  especially  in  the  construction  field,  from  restrictions  on  the  building 
Industry,  levied  by  Government  enactment  and  by  the  numerous  other  well- 
known  restrictions  which  have  operated  against  the  lime  industry,  and  In  a 
large  measure  have  affected  other  usefe  of  lime. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  business  in  the  export  and  Import  of  lime  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  export  situation  will  be  touched  further  on  this  brief. 
The  Imports  from  all  sources  for  the  last  11  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
Table  I : 

Table  I. 


Short  tonft 

mo ^,4©8 

1911 5, 232 

1912 L . 4, 268 

1913 - 4, 189 

1914 8, 465 

1915 2, 144 


Short  tons. 

1916 - 7, 950 

191T 7, 811 

1918 7,854 

1919 . 8,858 

First  nine  months  1920 w^^  17, 190 
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Wbil€f  tMs  luaterlal  has  come  into  tbe  0RttM  Stxttm  from  a  lavise  inivbe^  of 
sources,  the  iinports  from  other  countries  than  Canada  hare  l>een  relattrely 
small  iu  volumfe.  Canada  has  been  the  big  source  of  Imports  of  lime  Into  the 
United  States,  as  is  shown  by  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Import*  of  lime  from  Canada, 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Tons. 


2,998 
2,384 
2,696 
4,611 


Vet  cent  of  \ 
total  Im- 
ports. 


TB.9 
76.1 
81.4 
9S.7 


Tons. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
Ift20. 


7,871 
7,077 
8,358 


of 

total  Im* 
portat. 


9S 

96*0 
100 


The  distribution  of  these  imports  to  the  different  customs  districts  In  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  country,  which  shows  that  the  imports  have  tended  to 
concentrate  in  western  sections  of  the  country,  is  shown  In  the  follawfnjl 
Table  III : 

Table  III. — Imports  *y  cnaioms  di9trict8. 

(Shoft  tons.] 


Maioeand  New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Duluth  and  Superior 

M<mtai]aaiid  Idaho 

Washington 

San  Frandseo 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Laredo,  Tex 


1914 


1,711 


1917      i      1918 


310 


103 

ao 

16 

4,131 

380 


129 


780 
25 

1,132 

no 
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The  customs  districts  of  Washington  and  San  Francisco  have  received  the* 
largest  proportion  of  material.  This  situation  will  later  be  explulned  in  further 
detail. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  LIME  PLANTS  AND  POPULATION. 

To  properly  sense  this  situation  It  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  along  tbe  northern  border  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
especially  represented  by  such  large  cities  us  those  on  Puget  Sound  in  Washing- 
ton, Duluth,  Chicago,  and  adjacent  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Dc'troit. 
Toledo,  and  Buffalo  farther  east,  all  of  which  are  located  on  bodies  of  water 
convenient  for  transportation  from  Canada. 

The  distribution  of  lime  plants  on  the  two  sides  of  tlie  International  line  Is 
shown  by  the  map,  Exhibit  A,  which  represents  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  large 
concentration  of  such  plants  in  the  States  bordering  the  Canadian  line  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  United  States,  and  a  corresix>nding  large  concentra- 
tion of  lin^e  plants  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada.  To  n  large  extent  the 
plants  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  are  Jocatod  on  similar  limestone  formations. 
The  Canadian  plants  are  abundant  through  the  St.  I^iwrence  Valley  from  the 
region  of  Quebec  to  the  lower  part  of  Ontario.  Other  very  imi^ortant  deposits 
occur  In  Brltiid)  Columbia  adjacent  to  the  bays  and  straits  upon  which  Seattle 
and  Olympla  are  located. 

Since  1910  the  Canadian  Government  has  maintalnwl  a  duty  on  lime  products 
imported  into  Canada  amounting  to  17^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  quicklime,  and 
the  same  duty  on  pulverized  limestone,  which  aiso  applies  to  the  value  of  the 
package.  On  hydrated  lime  the  duty  is  Idi  cents  per  100  pounds.  During  the 
war  there  was  an  additional  tax  on  all  these  materials  of  71  i^er  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  import  duty  on  lime  coming  Into  the  United  States  from  1S07  to  1013  was 
5  cettts  per  100  pounds,  not  including:  limestone.  Since  IdlS  the  duty  has  been 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Somewhat  dliSerent  business  conditions  afisethifir  this  commodity  have  existed 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  from  those  on  the  west  coast  The 
statistics  of  the  lime  Industry  and  their  exports  and  Imports  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Canada  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  strength  of  their  lime  industry  and  in- 
creased aggressiveness  in  seeking  foreign  business. 

For  a  good  many  years  American  manufacturers  hare  enjoyed  a  considerable 
business  in  the  shipment  of  lime  to  Canada.  This  is  Indicated  by  Table  IV, 
showing  the  exports  of  lime,  which  has  been  chiefly  to  Canada : 

Table  IV. 


Tons. 

IMS 16, 223 

1916 23, 973 

1017 18, 794 


Ton*. 

1918 14, 253 

1919 6, 801 

1920 5, 442 


It  Is  evident  that  some  forces  are  operating  to  curtail  shipments  from  the 
States.  The  Canadian  duty  on  imports  may  foirly  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
this  curtailment  of  business  coincident  with  the  increase  in  strength  of  Canadian 
mannfacturers  backed  by  that  protection.  We  regard  it  as  fair  to  urge  upon 
your  committee  that  American  manufacturers  should  have  reciprocal  protection 
to  at  least  this  extent  irrespective  of  other  factors  later  to  be  noted  as  a  means 
of  establishing  a  parity  in  this  business  between  the  two  countries. 

In  certain  lines  involving  tlie  use  of  lime  tbe  enterprise  of  American  manu- 
facturers is  indicated  by  the  money  tiiey  are  expending  in  educating  the  public 
to  the  value  and  the  use  of  lime.  This  particularly  applies  in  the  agricultural 
field,  where  lime  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  large  amounts  on  the  soil.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  at  least  three^fourths  of  the  tillable  land  in  the  eastern 
bfllf  of  the  United  States  needs  lime  to  bring  out  its  best  productive  capacity 
and  afford  a  suitable  foundation  for  building  up  the  soil  by  other  means. 
The  goieral  adoption  of  the  practice  of  liming  the  land  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  productiveness  of  American  farms,  and  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  situation  it  will  suggest  the  large  educational  problem  which  is 
presented  to  induce  farmers  to  adopt  this  practice.  A  number  of  the  more 
aggressive  lime  producers  on  the  American  side  have  been  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  educational  work  in  supplying  lime  and  In  carrying  on 
demonstration  work  for  the  use  of  lime  on  American  farms.  They  should 
be  protected  in  tbe  potential  business  which  they  are  thus  developing  against 
the  import  of  cheap  and  low  grade  materials  from  the  Canadian  side,  which  may 
be  employed  as  substitutes.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  use  of  raw 
pulverized  limestone,  which  within  certain  limits  may  be  substituted  for  the 
burnt  product  Whatever  substitution  of  this  kind  may  be  economically  practi- 
cable sAiould  be  reserved  for  American  producers,  and  the  States*  manufacturer 
should  be  protected  against  the  encroachment  on  their  business  by  foreign 
manufacturers  who  are  not  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  expensive  educational 
process  of  inducing  States'  farmers  to  use  lime. 

In  the  construction  and  chemical  fields  involving  the  use  of  lime  heed  should 
be  given  to  the  trends  in  the  development  and  methods  of  foreign  producers, 
who,  by  reason  of  advantages  they  have  acquired,  may  be  expected  to  adopt  the 
same  aggressive  methods  toward  business  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
that  will  be  de.scribed  more  in  details  iis  applied  to  Western  States.  The  differ- 
ence in  labor  costs  and  other  conditions  affecting  such  trade  competition  are  not 
as  pronounced  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  as  on  tlie  west  coast,  but  they 
should  be  recognized  on  their  merits. 


THK  KORTHWESTERN   SITUATION. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  imports  of  lime  from  Canada  have  come  in 
through  the  Pacific  coast  customs  districts.  Canadian  lime  plants  on  the 
Paciiie  coast  are  located  on  the  open  .water  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound  and  have 
direct  access  to  ocean  transport.  .  A  strong  and  aggressive  company  has  de- 
veloped there  in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  A  second  plant  has  recently  been 
established,  and  it  is  reported  that  still  a  third  plant  on  the  Canadian  side  is 
about  to  be  established.  Those  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  aggressively 
usurping  tbe  business  of  the  producers  in  tlie  States  in  that  region. 
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The  imports  of  lime  Into  the  Washington  and  San  Francisco  enatoms  districts 
are  shown  in  T^ble  V,  and  the  percentage  they  bear  to  the  total  Imports  of  lime 
from  Canada. 

Table  V. 


1014 

mo 
me 

1917 

ms 


Imports  into 

Washington 

district. 


Tont, 
1,711 
786 
3,176 
4,131 
3,428 


FereentAga 
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29.2 
68.9 
52.5 
48.0 


Imports  into 

San  Fran- 
Haco  district. 


81 


Sift 


1,627 


I  Not  itamixod. 


These  amounts  and  percentage  become  more  impressive  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  production  of  lime  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  decreased  from  ap- 
proximately 85,000  tons  in  1910  to  15,570  totis  in  191B,  and  a  less  amount  (figures 
not  at  hand )  In  1920,  showing  that  the  imports  have  continually  been  a  larger 
factor  in  the  production  in  that  district  This  shrinkage  in  tonnage  in  that 
State  has  been  far  greater  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  which  has  only  re- 
duced about  14  per  cent  between  1910  and  1919.  This  indicates  the  inroads 
which  the  imports  have  been  making  into  the  lime  business  in  the  Washington 
district 

A  number  of  factors  enter  into  this  competition  which  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  been  enable  to  veage : 

1.  Labor. — ^The  States'  manufacturers  contend,  and  the  claim  is  conceded  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers,  that  the  latt«*  ^ctensively  use  Chinese  Labor  in  the 
production  of  lime  and  the  materials  for  its  package,  while  American  manu- 
facturers employ  only  American  labor.  Lime  manufacturers  in  the  Washington 
district  report  that  the  wages  of  these  Chinese  laborers  are  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  less  than  the  wages  paid  to  the  laboi^rs  in  the  lime  industry  in  the  Stato 
of  Washington. 

2.  Shipping  facilitiea. — The  Canadian  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  special  ad- 
vantages in  shipping  facilities.  American  manufacturers,  especially  for  ship- 
ments within  the  Unted  States,  even  though  by  water,  have  been  obliged  to  use 
American  bottoms,  manned  by  American  labor,  the  charges  for  whidi  are  very 
much  above  the  cost  of  similar  service  in  foreign  bottoms,  especially  tramp 
steamers.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  these 
cheap  foreign  facilities  for  access  to  States'  markets.  The  protection  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  American  shipping  facilities 
is  a  recognition  of  this  phase  of  competition.  There  being  no  corresponding 
demand  for  lime  on  the  Canadian  side  in  that  region  where  American  mannfac^ 
turers  might  use  the  same  cheap  foreign  bottoms,  they  are  thereby  without  any 
adequate  means  of  retaliation. 

3.  Fuel  and  cooperate  material. — ^The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  had  access 
to  the  cheaper  because  less  developed  sources  of  timber  for  fuel  and  cooperage, 
which  has  given  him  a  definite  advantage  In  the  business^— which  advantage  has 
been  worke<l  over  and  fairly  well  settled  in  the  lumber  and  shingle  business  In 
that  part  of  the  country,  by  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  degree  of  pro- 
tectlop. 

4.  States*  lime  consumers  (to  not  benefit. — There  would  be  more  justification 
for  admitting  this  cheaper  Canadian  lime  if  the  States'  consumers  benefited 
thereby.  To  understand  this  statement  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lime 
business  from  the  manufacturer  is  done  through  the  dealer.  The  Canadian 
manufacturer  has  made  his  drive  on  the  States'  dealer  and  has  undersold  the 
Washington  State  manufacturer.  The  dealer  has  merely  switched  his  sourae 
of  supply  and,  as  these  are  established  agencies  not  easily  developed,  he  has 
pushed  the  Canadian  product,  and  thereby  kept  the  States'  product  away  from 
the  trade,  at  the  same  time  selling  at  practically  the  same  price  to  the  consumer 
that  might  otherwise  be  charged. 

Further,  questionable  practice  in  closely  copying,  without  exactly  duplicating. 
States'  brands  and  trade-marks  has  given  their  product  the  appearance  of 
greater  acc^tabllity  to  the  consumer  in  the  States.    It  is  also  said  that  while 
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prices  were  dropped  in  the  earlier  stages  In  sapplag  the  States'  market,  that 
later  when  the  States'  manufacturers  were  crippled  they  were  put  back  very 
close  to  what  the  price  would  be  from  States'  manufacturers. 

5.  Inroads  on  by-products. — ^Every  quarry  has  a  certain  amount  of  spalls 
not  suitable  for  burning  in  the  kiln.  These  are  sold  in  various  ways  as  by- 
products, and  their  income  contributes  to  Imlance  up  the  business  and  give  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  same  advantages  which  have  enabled  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  that  district  to  invade  the  bumt-llme  market  have  enabled 
them  to  invade  the  market  for  this  spall  or  small  stone,  thereby  further 
injuring  the  lime  produces  in  the  States. 

0.  FinaUy,  the  ewehange  rate. — ^Back  of  all  the  above-stated  factors,  and  in 
addition  to  thera,  there  stands  the  substantial  barrier  of  the  difference  in  ex- 
dtiange  rate  on  money  between  Canada  and  the  States.  At  the  present  date  this 
is  16  per  cent.  Tliat  is  to  say,  an  American  dollar  is  worth  16  per  cent  more 
on  the  Canadian  side  than  in  the  States,  and  its  effect  runs  through  the  price 
of  labor  and  materials  on  the  Canadian  side  and  through  the  price  of  the 
product  on  the  American  side.  This  is  perhaps  a  variable  factor,  which  may 
be  expected  to  improve  In  the  course  of  years. 

OtTTIES   PBOFOBKD. 

In  proposing  a  modification  on  tariff  duties  on  imports  of  lime  products,  it 
Is  recognized  that  the  needs  are  not  uniform,  even  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Canadian  border.  The  Washington  situation  represents  the  extreme  condition. 
The  National  Lime  Association,  after  carefully  studying  the  situation,  proposes 
the  following  maximum  duties  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Northwestern  manu- 
facturer: 

1.  On  quicklime  in  cooperage,  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

2.  On  quicklime  in  bulk,  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 

3.  On  hydrated  lime,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

4-  On  limestone  (pulverized),  $1  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  bulk,  $1.50  per 
ton  in  bags. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  these  figures  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows : 

The  difference  In  labor  cost  on  100  pounds  of  lime,  iu  cooperage,  IncUul- 

ing  both  the  lime  and  the  package,  Is  approximately $0. 15 

Difference  In  shipping  cost .05 

Difference  in  exchange .  165 

Protection  against  dumping  (explanation,  by  which  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer frequently  feels  Justified  in  disregarding  certain  overhoad 
charges) .  135 

Total .  50 

On  bulk  lime  the  labor  factor  and  the  value  involved  in  exchange  due  to  the 
lower  value,  together  with  less  overhead  expense,  permits  the  re<luction  to  30 
cents. 

Hydrate  does  not  Involve  cooperage  and  is  less  valuable  per  ton,  which  per- 
mits a  rwlnction  In  the  tariff  rate  on  account  of  labor  and  exchange,  which 
will  reduce  the  rate  of  the  proposed  figure  to  40  cents. 

One  dollar  per  ton  on  ground  limestone  presupposes  that  it  will  be  moved  In 
bulk,  so  that  the  labor,  exchange,  and  overhead  charges  establish  this  figure  as 
a  minimum  of  protection — $1.50  per  ton,  in  bags. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exchanpre  rate  may  change  rather  rapidly,  we 
would  propose  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  duties  might  he  readjusted 
once  «ich  year  on  a  fixed  date,  based  upon  the  change  In  the  exchange  rate. 
Accepting  the  50-cent  duty  on  lime  in  package  on  the  basis  of  15  cents  exchange 
rate,  that  duty  could  be  reduced  to  35  cents  when  the  exchange  rate  was  at  par 
and  correspondingly  increased  should  the  differ'?nce  become  greater. 

We  resi)octfully  urge  your  committee  to  grant  these  measures  of  protection  to 
the  lime  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
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Brief  of  the  Acm  OfiVKNT  Plaster  Co.,  &r.  Loms,  Mo. 

THE  TiDCB  AKD  UVEBTOHB  INDTTSVRT. 

The  lime  and  limeetone  industry  of  Puget  Sound,  already  bled  wldte  by  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  war,  is  now  threatened  by  complete  ruin.  It  can  be  aaved 
only  by  prompt  and  adequate  protection  by  Congress. 

Tliis  result  has  been  accomplieihed  by  the  most  unjust  and  discnminatQry  induolrial, 
commercial,  and  tariff  conditions. 

This  is  one  of  our  basic  and  most  important  industries.  Its  various  plants  have 
oontributed  largely  to  the  building  ol  Seattle  and  of  all  other  cities  of  the  Piaclfic 
Northwest  and  of  this  coast.  It  represents  millions  of  invested  capital  and  a  genec»- 
tion  of  effort  and  labor.  Its  product  is  of  the  highest  quality  for  all  purposes  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  entire  world.  Plants  had  been  developed  sufficient  to  meet  every 
d<Hne8tic  need  under  the  most  acti^^e  building  conoitions  and  any^  g;rowth  in  future 
demand  had  been  nearly  provided  for.  Prior  to  the  war  a  promisuig  export  trade 
had  developed  which  was  of  value  botli  to  the  pfoducen  themsdves  and  to  the  entire 
country. 

Undi9r  these  conditions  there  has  not  been,  there  is  not  now,  and  there  could  not  be 
any  need  whatever  for  any  importation  <^  limestone  or  of  its  products  to  supply  any 
market  whatever  on  Puget  Sound,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  in  the  Unitea  States 
anywhere. 

For  several  years,  however,  our  markets  have  been  overrun  by  lime  and  limestone 
from  British  Columbia,  Canada,  often  at  a  slaughter  of  prices  and  under  drcumstances 
of  the  grossest  injustice  to  our  own  peaple  and  to  all  our  industrial  and  commercia] 
interests. 

LABOR. 

For  many  years  this  industry  has  been  mined  and  operated  in  British  Columbia 
either  exclusively  or  lazgely  by  Chinese  and  Hindu  labor  at  a  scale  of  wa^^  from  25 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  the  American  standard  at  the  same  time  m  the  aame 
industry.  This  applied  to  all  departments  of  production,  including  the  €|uanving 
of  the  stone,  the  burning  of  the  lime,  the  preparation  of  the  fuel,  the  making  of  the 
barrels,  and  to  all  other  work  about  their  plant.  That  class  of  labor  was  not  available 
for  the  American  producers  and  public  sentiment  would  have  precluded  its  use  even 
if  it  had  been  available. 

DISCRIMINATIGN  OF  IMPORT  DUTIBS. 

Under  our  pre  lent  revenue  law  raw  limestone  is  admitted  absolutely  free  of  dut^r, 
while  manufactured  lime  pays  an  import  duty  of  only  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tiaa 
schedule  was  adopted  over  the  futile  objections  and  protest  of  our  producers,  who 
foresaw  its  serious  menace  to  them  because  of  the  great  difference  in  costs  due  to  their 
cheaper  labor. 

This  law  opened  wide  the  door  of  our  markets  to  the  products  of  that  cheaper  labor 
and  they  promptly  entered  it. 

At  about  the  same  time  our  present  law  was  enacted  a  Canadian  tariff  law  was  also 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  closing  the  doors  of  their  markets  against  all  possible 
competition  from  the  United  States.  It  successfully  accomplished  its  intended 
object. 

Under  their  law  our  producers,  paying  the  American  rate  of  wages,  are  met  at  the 
boundary  by  an  import  duty  into  Briti^'h  Columbia  of  16  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  on 
raw  limestone,  of  17  J  per  cent  on  manufactured  lime,  and  of  17}  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  package  containing  same.  Even  those  rates  may  be  increased  at  any  time  by 
a  simnle  ex  parte  "Order  in  Council,"  and  that  action  has  been  threatened  if  it  were 
founa  that  the  i)re8ent  rates  did  not  exclude  competition. 

Made  legally  impr^nable  at  home  against  any  retaliation,  they  had  already  waged 
a  most  disastrous  warfare  upon  our  markets  when  the  groat  World  War  came  on. 

EFFECTS   OF  THB   WAR. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  upon  our  home  producers  was  the  prompt  elimina- 
tion of  all  of  their  export  trade  by  the  commandeering  and  demoralization  of  shippine 
and  the  abnormal  increase  in  freight  rates.  The  Fame  conditions  also  eliminate 
them  from  the  domestic  markets  of  California  and  Hawaii. 

In  all  their  home  markets  building  operations  were  reduced  to  the  minimum  and 
there  has  been  but  the  slightest  revival  m  that  home  demand  up  to  the  present  time. 
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As  a  result,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  quarries  and  the  lime  plants  of  Puget 
Sound  and  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  have  been  standing  from  60  per  cent  to 
SO  per  cent  inoperative  and  are  to-day  at  least  80  per  cent  idle.  In  some  of  the  impor- 
tant plants  the  output  dropped  to  10  per  cent  of  their  prew-ar  production. 

The  tremendous  increase  m  cost  of  transportation,  of  labor,  of  fuel,  of  powder,  of 
Bteiel,  of  barrdb,  and  of  all  other  manufacturiog  supplies  affecting  the  cost  of  repro- 
dttction  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Scarcity  and  inefficiency  of  labor  after 
the  best  men  had  gone  to  war,  Onancial  burdens,  increase  in  taxes  of  every  kind. 
abnormal  overhcHBui  expenses,  and  many  other  things  still  further  contributed  to  theii 
extraordinary  unit  cost.  Some  of  these  same  conditions  also  increased  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  foreign  producers  in  their  onslaught  upon  American  markets,  for 
there  were  as  many  Chinese  laborers  in  British  Columbia  during  and  since  the  war 
as  there  were  before  it  began. 

Ia  short,  our  Ume  and  limestone  industry  was  an  absolute  victim  of  the  war  and 
enjoved  no  offsetting  benefits  arising  therefrom.  This  occurred  after  it  had  been 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  most  ine(}ui table  tariff  law  which  was  ever  enacted.  Unable 
to  retaliate,  unable  to  raise  a  hand  m  defense  "nithout  still  further  losses,  it  was  obliged 
to  witneee  the  lootiDg  of  the  depleted  remnant  of  its  previously  prosperous  home 
markets,  by  and  entirely  in  the  interests  of  foreign  production  and  agaiust  our  own. 

WAK  TAX. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Canada  has  levied  a  war  tax  of  7i  per  cent  on  all 
such  importations,  plus  a  war  tax  of  2\  per  cent  on  all  freight  thereon.  This  in  effect 
adds  just  Uiat  much  additional  protection  to  their  producers. 

DIFFERENCE  IN   EXCHANGE. 

At  iwesent  the  rate  of  exchange  against  Canadian  money  is  15  per  cent.  At  times 
it  has  been  more  than  that.  This  gives  a  double  advantage  to  their  producers  and 
a^ainett  ours.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  American  lime  or  limestone  in  Britif=h  Colum- 
bia, when  brought  back  to  our  banks,  would  show  a  shrinkage  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
groes  selling  price  in  Canada. 

This  represents  a  still  further  protection  of  15  per  cent  to  their  producers  in  their 
home  markets  and  against  ours. 

On  the  other  hand  their  sales  in  American  markets  are  either  made  in  Canadian 
exchange  which  represents  a  cut  to  dealers  of  15  per  cent  in  price  to  influence  orders 
in  their  favor,  or  when  sales  are  made  in  American  money  it  is  promptly  converted 
into  Canadian  exchange  at  a  profit  of  15  per  cent  to  them  on  the  gross  sale  price  of 
their  goods  in  our  markets.  That  Canadian  exchange  is  paid  to  their  Chinese  labor 
and  adds  just  that  much  advantage  to  their  already  lower  costs,  in  their  still  further 
inx'asion  and  slaughter  of  American  markets. 

Our  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  lime  only  is  figured  upon  its 
export  valuation  in  British  Columbia  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  present 
market  price  at  which  they  sell  it  here.  This  export  valuation  is  in  Canadian  exchange, 
therefore,  they  lose  on  5  per  cent  in  duty  on  the  lower  export  valuation  in  Canadian 
exchange  and  gain  16  per  cent  in  exchange  on  the  higher  gross  selling  price  of  their  lime. 
On  limestone,  whidi  comes  in  free,  they  gain  the  entire  15  per  cent  in  exchange. 

FRBIOHTINO  ADVA  NT  AG  E8. 

A  large  part  of  these  Canadian  importations  have  reached  our  markets  in  British 
and  other  foreign  bottoms  and  they  are  still  being  imported  in  such  foreign  bottoms. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  ships  operating  under  foreign  laws  are  able  to  deliver 
their  cargoes  in  our  coastwise  markets  from  British  Columbia  quarries  and  kilns  at 
a  much  lower  cost  of  freighting  than  American  bottoms,  operating  under  our  more 
liberal  American  shipping  laws,  can  deliver  their  American  cargoes  in  the  same  coast- 
wise markets  from  American  quarries  and  kilns. 

While  the  United  States  is  making  the  most  extreme  effort  to  build  and  support 
an  American  merchant  marine  to  handle  its  commerce,  its  tariff  law  is  thus,  without 
cause  or  excuse,  delivering  its  home  markets  for  lime  and  limestone  to  foreign  producers 
and  to  foreign  shipping  and  is  even  wantonly  sacrificing  its  own  industries  and  its 
own  people  in  order  to  accomplish  that  iniquitous  end. 

OTBKSL  INEQUAUTUe. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  two  tariff  laws  above  mentioned  no  Canadian  lime  what- 
soever was  exported  to  the  markets  of  our  Pacific  coast,  Hawaii,  or  Alaslva.  Their 
small  plants  were  content  to  supply  the  small  markets  of  British  Columbia  and  were 
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not  disturbed  in  doing  so.  But  advantage  was  eoon  taken  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  our  law.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  first  to  take  the  advantage  was  a  company 
now  owned  by  eastern  American  capitalists  operating  a  Canadian  plant  throu^  a 
Canadian  corporation,  and  they  are  claiming  some  snecial  consideration  and  some 
special  ri^ht  to  slaughter  American  producers  with  a  Canadian  weapon  because  they 
are  American.  They  deserve  the  greater  condemnation.  Made  absolutely  secure  by 
Canadian  law  in  their  home  markets  of  British  Columbia  and  hiding  behind  a  literal 
Chinese  wall  of  protection  they  have  assaulted  their  American  neighbors  acroes  the 
line  by  dumping  their  surplus  product  in  American  markets  regardless  of  the  in- 
justice to  our  producers.  Still  not  satisfied  and  still  further  to  increase  their  volume 
of  tonnage,  to  reduce  their  unit  cost  and  still  regardless  of  consequences  to  their 
American  neighbors  and  with  their  purpose  of  American  invasion  openly  declared, 
they  largely  increased  thcii  productive  capacity,  built  sawmills  and  barrel  factory 
at  tnoir  British  Columbia  plant,  thus  providing  themselves  with  cheap  fuel  and  cheap 
barrels  produced  by  cheap  labor.  By  exporting  their  lime  to  the  united  States  in 
these  cheap  duty-free  barrels  they  have  been  injuring  both  the  cooperage  industry 
and  the  lime  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Through  all  these  advantages  their  plant  has  been  operated  to  capacity  while 
American  plants  have  largely  stood  idle.  Through  these  advantages  and  methods 
they  have  increased  their  American  trade  until  they  are  now  dumping  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  their  entire  output  upon  the  American  market.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  American  consumption  has  not  increased.  It  has  very  enormously  decreased. 
Thercjfore,  the  entire  trade  which  they  have  managed  to  appropriate  in  the  United 
States  has  been  literally  and  bodily  taken  by  dL^placing  just  tnat  much  American 
product  in  its  already  war-depleted  markets.  By  running  to  capacity  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  producer  they  are  able  to  still  further  reduce  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  sproading  their  overhead  expense  over  the  larger  volume. 

Other  Canadian  companies  have  also  forced  their  way  into  our  American  markets. 
A  wealthy  company  at  victoria,  British  Columbia,  has  been  exporting  large  quantities 
of  its  lime  to  Pugpt  Sound  and  Oregon  markets. 

Another  Canadian  company  has  overrun  the  northern  part  of  Montana  with  its 
product,  while  a  fourth  one  has  been  endeavoring  to  invade  the  Spokane  markets  by 
the  quotation  of  very  low  prices. 

Approximately  60,000  barrels  of  Canadian  lime  have  been  exported  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  laige  quantity  exported  to  the  Northwest,  to 
Hawaii,  ana  to  Alaska. 

It  is  evident  that  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  producers  is  being 
made  to  completely  overwhelm  and  absorb  our  local  and  Pacific  coast  markets  to  the 
destruction  of  our  home  producers  by  exploiting  their  advantages  in  cost  under  the 
shelter  of  a  most  harmful  and  unsuitable  United  States  law. 

They  sell  only  to  American  dealers.  No  benefit  whatever  has  accrued  to  con- 
sumers or  the  general  public.  The  only  beneficiaries  are  the  foreign  producers  and 
their  American  dealers. 

If  these  unfair  conditions  be  permitted  to  continue  not  only  will  our  producers  of 
lime  and  limestone  bo  driven  to  conunercial  ruin,  but  incalculable  injury  will  be 
inflicted  upon  our  consumers  and  ultimately  upon  the  public,  as  destruction  of  any 
domestic  industry  must  necessarily  leave  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. . 

It  is  manifest  that  the  American  lime  and  limestone  producers  are  entitled  to 
prompt  and  adequate  relief  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  that  under  the  conditions 
above  recited  Congress  should  exercise  its  power  to  justly  protect  our  producexs  in 
our  home  markets  as  fully  as  Canada  is  protecting  her  producers  in  their  home  mar- 
kets. This  can  only  be  done  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  such  rates  of  import 
duty  upon  lime,  limestone,  and'  hydrated  lime  as  will  fully  equal  and  overcome  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  foreign  producers  who  now  sell  or  who  may  seek  to  sell 
the  same  commodities  in  American  markets.  Manifestly  the  Canadian  rates  would 
be  inadequate.  To  deny  them  such  protection  would  represent  a  denial  of  Ihe  com- 
monest principles  of  justice. 

VTTAL  lUPOirrANCB  OP  THB  INDUfiTBT. 

As  herein  indicated,  by  far  the  laigest  and  moat  profitable  field  of  its  opemtion  is 
represented  in  the  arts  of  peace.  There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  aspect  which 
forced  itself  upon  our  country's  attention  during  the  late  war  in  recaxd  to  many  iac» 
tors  whose  vital  importance  had  theretofore  been  laigely  overlooked. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  time  of  war. 
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While  the  qnaotitiee  required  fw  war  purposes  are  comparatively  small  it  should 
wyt  be  foraotten  that  not  a  pound  of  iron  or  si  eel  can  be  made  without  it.  No  steel 
ahipe  could  be  built  and  no  engines  installed.  No  blast  furnace  nor  smelter  could 
op^«te  without  it.  Not  a  pound  of  paper  could  be  made,  not  a  pound  of  sugar  could 
be  made,  many  of  the  most  important  chemicals  could  not  be  made,  and  the  whole 
field  of  a^culture  and  horticulture  would  lose  one  of  its  most  essential  supports. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  lines  in  which  our  country  might  be  utterly  nelpless  or 
desperately  embarrassed  if  forced  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  supply  in  case  of  war. 

Itierefore  the  vital  necessity  of  fully  protecting  this  industry  both  in  peace  and  in 


This  does  not  represent  the  encouragement  and  coddling  of  an  infant  industry 
whose  importance  and  whose  future  might  be  problematical,  but  the  salvation  of  an 
old  industry,  important  in  both  peace  and  war,  from  being  further  offered  up  as  a 
free-will  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  foreign  selfishness  and  greed. 

GYPSUM. 

[Paragraph  74.] 

£.    e.    WEST,    KEFRESENTINQ   THE    SOTTTHSRK    OTPSirK   CO.,    NORTH 

HOXSTOH,  TA. 

Mr.  West.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentl^nen,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
long. 

Mr.  BlAwlssy.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in?  Do  you 
know  the  number  of  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  Garner.  Paragraph  74.  .  « 

Mr.  West.  I  have  not  been  at  the  eiEecutive  offices,  gentlemen,  for 
about  two  months.  I  expected  to  meet  some  other  genuemen  here  to- 
day, but  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure,  so  I  come  before  you  wiUi 
very  limited  information;  but,  as  I  fear  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  this  bill  is  drawn  and  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  wiU  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
such  figures  and  data  and  information,  and  we  promise  you  to  get  it 
in  in  due  time  so  that  it  will  be  of  use  in  connection  with  the  gypsum 
industry  of  this  country. 

I  have  a  little  brief  here,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  drawn  up,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  read  it : 

The  mine  and  mill  of  the  Southern  G.vi)sam  Co.  (Inc.)  Is  located  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  western  i)ortioa  of  Virginia.  The  company's  Investment  approxi- 
mates $600,000,  and  was  made  in  1906,  and  a  consideration  of  first  importance, 
which  led  to  the  investment,  was  the  favorable  tariff  then  existing,  which  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gypsum  requirements  of  eastern  Virginia  and  the 
coastal  plains  of  the  Carolinas  could  be  supplied  from  the  Virginia  gypsum  fields. 

The  total  capacity  of  our  plant  for  all  the  gypsum  products  produced  Is  500 
tons  a  day,  but  the  average  dally  output  for  an  entire  year  has  seldom  exceeded 
one-half  of  this  figure. 

Products  shipped  are:  Wall  plaster,  finishing  plasters,  land  plaster  or  agri- 
cultural gypsum,  crude  gypsum  for  cement  mills,  and  plaster  board. 

Land  plaster  or  agricultural  gypsum  is  a  sulphur  fiertilizer,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  for  legumes,  which  includes  peanuts,  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  and  beans. 

The  Southern  Gypsum  Co.  (Inc.)  Is  constantly  in  competition  with  gypsum 
imported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  milled  at  various  points  along  the  Atlantic 
const.  It  feels  this  competition  most  keenly  through  importations  of  crude 
gypsum  at  Norfolk,  where  It  is  ground  Into  land  plaster  and  shipped  to  aU  of 
the  more  Important  points  where  this  material  is  used.  The  amount  of  gypsum 
imported  at  Norfolk  for  this  purpose  often  amounts  to  25,000  tons  a  year. 

The  gypBuni  in  Novia  Scotia  is  quarried  at  low  cost  along  the  coast  and  Is 
deUvered  to  American  ports  by  cheap  barge  haul.  A  single  tug  will  bring  several 
barges  to  Norfolk  from  Nova  Scotia  In  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gypsum 
in  Virginia  is  mined  by  expensive  methods,  with  roof  problems  and  water  to 
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contend  with.  The  average  freight  rate  Into  the  regions  where  most  of  the 
agricultural  gypsum  Is  used,  from  the  Virginia  mills,  Is  $8.50.  while  the  rate 
from  Norfolk  to  this  territory  averages  $1.50.  With  the  restrictions  on  ocean 
traffic,  Imposed  by  the  war,  removed,  and  with  freight  rates  as  high  as  ttamy 
now  stand  from  Virginia  producing  points,  it  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Vir- 
ginia gypsum  mills  can  compete  with  the  imported  mineral  which  is  milled  at 
Norfolk.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Virginia  gypsum  mills  feel  the  competition 
of  gypsum  shipped  to  New  York  and  vicinity  and  calcined  for  wall  plaster  tbere 
and  distributed  by  cheap  water  haul  to  all  the  Atlantic  seaports,  notably  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Brunswick,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville.  If  the  principle  of 
protection  to  American  industries  against  foreign  competition  that  permits  of 
deliveries  at  American  iwrts  of  low-priced  commodities  is  the  principle  guiding 
your  decisions,  the  need  of  a  substantial  duty  on  crude  gJTStwn  deserves  your 
consideration.  If  additional  revenue  is  desired,  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  woald 
give  a  substantial  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  would,  at  the  same  tiuoe, 
give  some  protection  to  the  gypsum  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  Virginia 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Garneb.  What  is  the  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  West.  It  is  very  light. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  this  product 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  West.  Something  over  2,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  is  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  West.  The  2,000,000  tons  I  mentioned  is  the  amount  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  OLDFiEiiD.  What  is  it  worth  per  ton? 

Mr.  West.  Agricultural  gypsum  at  the  mine  is  worth  at  present 
about  $6  per  ton.  For  wall  piaster,  where  it  is  calcined  and  treated 
and  more  expense  enters  into  it,  the  present  mill  price  is  about  $11 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  agricultural  product  sells  for  about  $6  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Weot.  That  is,  the  buUc,  That  does  not  include  the  padotge. 
That  is  bulk. 

Mr.  (tarner.  You  suggest  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  it? 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  We  think  that  it  could  stand  that.  There  used  to 
be,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  a  duty  of  60  cents  a  ton  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  OiiDFiELD.  In  1909  it  was  $3.60  per  ton. 

Mr.  HADiiET.  You  say  in  your  brief  we  have  to  give  you  some  pro- 
tection. Do  you  mean  that  we  ought  to  put  you  on  a  competitive 
basis? 

Mr.  West.  We  think  we  can  get  along  with  that,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Do  you  mean  50  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  West.  Per  ton. 

Mr.  Hadlbt.  That,  under  your  statement,  is  less  than  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  It  would  seem  like  that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Oidfield, 
and  would  give  you  the  protection  desired  by  Mr.  Fordney. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  10  per  cent  under  the  present  law.  Under 
the  Payne  law  plaster  rock,  or  gypsum^  crude,  ground,  or  calcined, 
was  26  per  cent,  now  10  per  cent,  and  for  paper,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  Payne  law.  That  is  20  per  cent.  The  other  was  80  cents 
per  ton,  $1.75.  But  the  ad  valorem  rates  I  give  you,  25,  26,  and  20 
per  cent,  all  of  them  are  10  per  cent  under  the  present  law, 

Mr.  Oldfield.  On  page  27  of  this  same  act  it  is  $3.50  per  ton. 
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Mr. ' Wb8t.  Pardon  me.  Is  that  $3*50  per  ton  on  the  crude  gypsum 
rock  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Hawust.  No;  that  is  Keene's  cement.  What  is  calcined  gyp- 
sum used  forf 

Mr.  Wbot.  It  is  used  for  plaster. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  protection  on  now  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  the  crude  rock.  The  crude  rock  does  not  sell  at 
$6,  gentlemen.  The  crude  rock  that  we  sell  just  as  it  is  mined  and 
crau^Led  to  be  ground,  is  selling  at  present  for  $4.50  per  ton.  I  men- 
tioned agricultural  gypsum,  where  it  is  very  finely  ground,  ^tle- 
m#*n,  so  that  it  will  he  readily  soluble.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  it  will 
pass  through  a  100-mesh  sieve,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Bacharaoh.  The  information  I  have  before  me  is  that  the  im- 
portation of  gypsum  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  West.  How  far  back  does  that  date,  may  I  ask  ? 

Mr.  Bacharach.  This  is  1918 ;  1917  is  the  last  total  that  I  have, 
but  it  gives  as  a  general  proposition  the  imports  of  gypsum  and 
plaster  of  Paris  bemg  valued  at  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion, therefore  it  ma^  be  considered  negligible. 

Mr,  West.  That  is  true,  gentlemen.  During  the  war  very  little 
came  in.  As  you  know,  ocean  freights  were  badly  hampered.  But 
previous  to  that  time,  and  very  likely  subsequent,  when  ocean  freights 
were  more  plentiful,  there  may  be  a  large  importation, 

JOSEPH  C.  SBQUINB,  BBPBXSENTINa  GTPBITM  IMPORTEBS,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Seotjine.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  importers  of  gypsum 
in  their  entirety,  and  in  submitting  our  arguments  for  gypsum  to  be 
put  on  the  free  list  the  argument  presented  will  be  more  in  general, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  posted  as  to  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Treadway.  What  was  that  last  sentence,  please? 

Mr.  Segthne.  Our  arguments  will  be  more  in  general,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  posted  as  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
committee,  not  being  familiar  with  the  information  which  might  be 
reguired  on  special  points. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  74  of  the  tariff 
customs  act  of  1918  and  to  request  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  so 
as  to  admit  raw  (imcalcined)  gypsum  free  of  duty.  The  reasons  for 
recommending  that  raw  gypsum  be  placed  on  the  free  list  have  been 
set  forth  in  a  communication  dated  December  30, 1&20.  and  addressed 
to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  now  in  tneir  possession. 
For  your  information,  a  copy  of  that  communication  is  attached  to 
this  statement  and  made  a  part  thereof . 

You  will  note  that  in  addition  to  the  reasons  for  the  recommenda- 
tion that  raw  gypsiun  be  admitted  without  duty  it  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  industry,  the  source  of  imports,  and  other  matter  which, 
together  with  the  information  already  compiled  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, should  furnish  you  with  adequate  data  upon  which  to  act 
in  regard  to  our  request. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  gypsum  importations  this  fact  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mmd :  All  tne  raw  gypsum  imported  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Canada  and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
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low  production  costs  due  to  small  wages  paid  to  labor  in  other 
foreign  countries. 

We  suggest  that  the  phraseology  of  paragraph  74  of  the  tariff 
customs  act  of  1913  be  changed  by  the  omission  of  the  first,  seoc»id, 
third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  words  and  the  comma  appearing  after  the 
eighth  word  and  by  changing  the  position  of  the  word  "calcined '' 
from  eighth  place  to  first  place  in  the  sentence.  With  these  changes 
made,  the  paragraph  would  read  as  follows : 

74.  Calcined  gypsum,  pearl  hardening  for  paper  makers*  use;  white,  non- 
staining  Portland  cement,  or  other  cement  of  which  gypsum  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  all  other  cemeuts  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  section,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Garner.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Wliat  is  the  oonsomptioii 
of  raw  ffypsum  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Seguine.  The  importation  of  raw  gypsum  into  this  country 
to-day  averages  about  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  the  amount  of  imports ;  what  is  the  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Seguine.  The  consumption  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  is 
between  two  and  three  million  tons. 

Mr.  Garner.  Between  two  and  three  million  tons.  About  10  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  is  imported? 

Mr.  Seguine.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  imported ; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  pays  a  duty  to-day  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Seguine.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Garner.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  you  want  it  put  on  the 
free  list? 

Mr.  Seguine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  why  shouldn't  we  have  some  revenue  from 
gypsum? 

Mr.  Seguine.  That  will,  I  think,  be  explained  as  I  go  a  little 
further  along  with  my  remarks. 

We  would  also  sucjgest  that  a  new  paragraph  be  introduced  in  the 
free  list  to  be  worded  as  follows : 

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude,  ground. 

These  are  the  arguments  we  desire  to  place  before  you  concerning 
the  importation  of  raw  gypsum  and  gypsum  products. 

No  raw  gypsum  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  coun 
try  except  Canada,  and  only  from  the  maritime  Provinces  of  that 
country,  so  that  this  review  of  the  history  of  importations  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  covers  the  whole  field  of  raw  gypsum 
importations. 

Kaw  gypsum  has  been  imported  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  over  100  years.  In  the  be^nning 
raw  gypsum  was  imported  from  these  Provinces  in  small  schooners 
of  IW  to  125  tons  and  ground  for  use  as  fertilizer.  Later  on  impor- 
tations were  made  for  the  use  of  several  small  mills  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

Importations  of  raw  gypsum  prior  to  1870  amounted  to  only  a  few 
thousand  tons  per  annum.  After  1800  the  use  of  raw  gypsum  rapidly 
increased,  due  to  the  discovery  that  plaster  of  Paris  could  be  uaed  in 
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the  base  coats  of  wall  plaster  by  the  addition  of  dry  retarder.  Thus 
an  increased  demand  for  raw  gypsum  both  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
from  the  local  deposits  throughout  the  United  States  was  developed. 
The  demand  was  further  increased  by  the  establishment  of  Port- 
land cement  mills  in  this  country  after  1890,  Portland  cement  requir- 
ing  about  4  per  cent  of  raw  gypsum  in  its  manufacture.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  gypsum  wall  plaster  trade,  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
boards,  gypsum  fireproof  tile  for  partitions,  gypsum  floors,  and  gyp- 
sum roofs  further  added  to  the  demand. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United 
States  consuming  domestic  raw  gypsum  was  increased  to  meet  the 
lar^^er  demand,  and  a  rapid  development  of  the  industry  followed. 
This  development  was  reflected  in  trie  increased  importation  of  raw 
gypsum  from  Canada,  but  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  of  raw 
gnsoxn  now  mined  in  the  United  States. 

Wood  pulp  is  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  board  or 
plaster  block.    Pulpboard  is  a  wood  product  and  contains  no  plaster. 

As  has  been  the  case  from  the  bepnning,  practically  all  of  the 
quarrying  of  raw  gypsum  in  Nova  IScotia  and  New  Brunswick — as 
will  be  seen  in  the  appended  list  of  the  quarries  and  plants  operated 
there — and,  to  a  large  extent,  its  ocean  transportation  to  the  united 
States,  is  carried  on  with  American  capital,  the  resultant  importa- 
tion being  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  raw  gypsum 
for  manuxacturing  plants  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  owned  by 
the  same  operators. 

Onlv  three  sources  of  supply  of  raw  ^psum  from  mills  east  of 
♦he  Allegheny  Mountains  are  available.  These  are  Virginia,  north- 
western New  York  State,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  fact 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  preserving  for  consumers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaooard  the  ability  to  secure  products  manufactured  from  raw  gyp- 
sum imported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  weight  of  the  commodity  em- 
phasizes the  desirability  of  a  relatively  local  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  handling. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  otner  words,  you  want  to  use  up  the  raw  gypsum 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  save  what  we  have  in  Virginia  and  New  York 
for  future  uses? 

Mr.  Seouine.  That  is  not  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Garxer.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted  to  conserve ; 
and  to  conserve  means  to  keep. 

Mr.  Seguine.  No  ;  I  did  not  refer  to  that  I  had^  reference  to  the 
American  capital  invested  in  these  Canadian  quarries,  and  that  the 
transportation  means  should  be  conserved ;  that  is,  the  interest  should 
be  conserved 

Mr.  Hadlet  (interposing).  What  interests?  I  do  not  imderstand 
you. 

Mr.  Seodtne.  The  interest  invested — American  interests. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Invested  in  Canada,  in  Canadian  enterprises? 

Mr.  Seguine.  The  American  capital  invested  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hadixt.  You  are  here  to  make  a  i>lea  for  American  capital 
invested  abroad  rather  than  that  which  is  invested  at  home ! 

Mr.  Sbgotnb.  We  are  trying  to  show  where  the  supply  is  that  is 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.   The  supply  east  of  the  Allegheny 
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Mountains  is  confined  to  Virginia  and  western  New  York  State  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Haduby.  You  are  making  a  plea  for  American  capital  invested 
in  Nova  Scotia;  you  arc  making  a  demand  for  protection  of  Nova 
Scotia  industries. 

Mr.  Sbguinb.  On  the  ground  that  the  capital  invested  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  American  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Seguine,  if  it  is  necessary  to  close  up  our  insti- 
tutions, you  would  recommend  that  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Seguine,  That  would  not  be  necessary.    [Beading :] 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  In  the  process  of  caldnatSoa 
which  takes  place  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  loss  of  16  per  cent  in  tbe 
weight  of  the  raw  gypsum  on  which  the  importer  pays  freight  and  duty. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  manufacturers  who  have  Invested  their  capital  in 
Nova  Scotia  quarries  for  generations  back  are  logically  and  economically  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  deposits  by  reason  of  their  geographical  availability  by 
direct  deep-sea  transportation.  A  alroilar  situation  exists  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
the  mills  in  that  city  obtaining  their  raw  gypsum  from  Alaska. 

The  following  quarries  are  operated  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  by  American  capital  for  the  furnishing  of  raw  g^-psuin 
to  American  mills: 

Newport  Plaster,  Mining  &  Manufacturing  C5o.  (Ltd.),  Avondalo,  Nova  Scotia, 
J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Wentworth  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  Wentwortli,  Nova  Scotlu,  J.  B.  King  &  Co., 
Now  York. 

Hillsborough  Plaster  Quarrj'ing  &  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  HtUsborougb, 
New  Brunswick,  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Hock  Plaster  Corporation,  Walton,  Nova  Scotia,  Rock  Plaster  Corporation, 
New  York. 

Newark  Plaster  Co.,  McKlnnon  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  Newark  Plaster  Co.. 
Newark,  N.  .1. 

All>ert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hillsborough,  New  Brunswick,  Newark  Plaster 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  interests  and  others. 

Windsor  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  Newport  Station,  Nova  Scotia,  Higginson  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Shipments  from  these  quarries  constitute  practically  all  of  the  raw  gypsum 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  following  quarries  are  operated  by  Canadian  capital  for  Canadian  use 
only : 

Windsor  Plaster  Co.  (Ltd.),  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

lona  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  lona.  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

Ontario  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  Caledonia  and  Carson,  Ontario. 

Manitoba  Gyp.«!um  Co.  (Ltd.),  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

MANUFACTtHING   PLANTS   OPERATING   IN    CATVABA. 

Small  niill  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  operating  but  one  kettle  for  a  local 
market. 

lona  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  at  Bra  dor  Lakes,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  a  two- 
k(Hlle  plant,  shipping  its  product  locally  and  to  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

Albert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hillsborough,  New  Brunswick,  aflilUited  with  the 
Newark  IMuster  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  United  States.  A  four-kettle  plant,  which 
.«»liipK  plnster  of  Paris  in  barrels  to  a  limited  extent  to  points  on  the  Atlantic 
sen  board,  ihe  major  portion  of  its  output  being  for  Canadian  consumption. 

Ontario  Gypsum  Co.  (Ltd.),  Caledonia,  Ontario.  It  supplies  raw  gypsum 
largely  to  Canadian  cement  plants.  It  also  supplies  calcine<l  gypsum  for  the 
mnnufacture  of  gypsum  blocks  to  the  Ebsary  Gypsum  Co.  (an  Amoricun-owneil 
corporation)  for  Canadian  consumption  only. 

Mjinltobn  Gypsinn  Co.  (Ltd.),  Wlnnlpejir.    Output  distributed  in  Canada. 

None  of  the  foregoing  plants  (data  en  Maaitoba  G3rp8iun  Co.  lacking)  manu- 
facture planter  board  or  plaster  block,  and  their  location  would  preclude  suc- 
cessful oritnpetltion  in  the  United  States  markets. 
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The  price  of  plaster  of  Paris  In  New  York  City  in  1019  was  $17  per  tou  of 
2.000  potiDda  In  1920  the  price  wae  $19  per  ton.  The  increase  in  price  was  due 
to  increased  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  and  to  ocean  freights. 

RE.\80NR     WHY    RAW    GYPBUM    BHOUU>    BE    ADUITTSD    FBEB    OF    DUTY. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  tariff  on  the  importation  of  raw 
jrypenm  sboald  be  removed  and  that  this  class  of  this  commodity  should  be 
placwl  on  the  free  list,  because : 

The  territory,  at  and  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  its  relative  nearness  to  the  Nova  Scotia  quarries. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bninswiclj  afford  one  of  the  three  possible  sources  of 
wpply  of  raw  gj-psum  for  manufacturing  plants  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. 

AU  tiie  manufacturing  plants  located  on  the  Atlantic  seacpast  are  those  at 
(tr  io  the  vicinity  of  New  Yorlj  City.  These  plants  are  solely  d^)endent  upon 
the  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  their  raw  gj'psum. 

.Vmeriean  capital  developed  and  still  owns  the  Canadian  source  of  supply  of 
raw  {gypsum. 

American  capital  developed  and  still  owns  the  American  mills  in  which  the 
raw  gypsum  is  manufactured. 

Two-thirds  of  the  raw  gypsum  imported  is  carried  by  a  fleet  of  boats  u.sed 
exdnsively  for  this  purpose  and  owned  and  operated  by  American  capital. 

The  American  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  quarries,  the  transportation 
^sifiu,  and  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  should  be  protected 
hy  heing  given  the  advantage  of  a  lowered  cost  of  raw  gj-psura. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  raw  gypsum  (upon  which  duty  and 
freight  are  novir  paid)  Is  lost  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Free  raw  gypsum  would  not  work  a  hardship  upon  users  of  domestic  raw 
gypsum,  because  (a)  of  ocean  freights  from  source  of  supply  to  manufacturing 
plants;  (6)  distribution  from  producing  points  is  economically  controlled  by 
rail  freight  rates  to  consumers. 


SCPPLEMBNTAL  BRTEr  OP  SoUTHEKN  GyPSUM   Oo.  (InC),  NoBTH  HoLSTON,  Va. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Stone  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  mineral  resources  in 
the  Unitea  States  1919,  part  2,  pages  99-113,  gives  the  following  figures  for  gypsum 
mined  in  the  United  States  from  1913  to  1919: 

Short  tons. 

1913 2,599,508 

1914 2,476,465 

1915 2,447.611 

1916 2,767,730 

The  same  authority  presents  the  following  for  gypsum  imported  into  the  United 
SUtea  from  1913  to  1919: 


Short  tons. 

1917 2,696,226 

1918 2,057,015 

1919 2,420,163 


Un- 
RTOund 

Ground 

or 
calcined. 

Un- 
ground. 

Ground 

or 
calcined. 

ms 

ShorttffiM. 
447,383 
369,214 
336,856 
254, 131 

Short  txm9. 
4,542 
3,559 
5,749 

1917 

Short  tdivi. 
240,269 
50,653 
171,733 

Short  tons. 

16, 5M 

e'llt 

1914....  

UllK 

1«5 

1919 

10,416 

1916 

11,706  1 

1 

1 

The  figures  for  1913  may  be  regarded  as  normal  fi^es  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
"vW  fi^ires  for  1920  are  compiled  the  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  and  the 
PTWum  imported  for  the  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1913.  In  other  words, 
imports  amount  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  mined  in  America.  This 
imported  gypsum  makes  itself  felt  along  the  Atlantic  coastal  line  and  it  presents 
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strong  and  difficult  competition  lor  millB  uaing  American  mineral,  which  were  built 
to  serve  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  brief  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  West  it  was  stated  that,  **it  the  principle  of 
protection  to  American  industries  against  foreign  competition  that  permits  of  deliveries 
at  American  ports  of  low-priced  commodities  is  the  principle  guiding  youx  decisioii, 
the  need  of  a  substantial  auty  on  crude  gypsum  deserves  your  consideration.  If  addi- 
tional revenue  is  desired,  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  would  give  a  substantial  return  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  some  protection  to  the  gypeum 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  to  Virginia  in  particular. " 

This  statement  was  very  conservative,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  set  out  in 
the  brief,  that  the  freight  rate  to  the  coastal  country  from  the  Viifdnia  mills  is  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  higher  than  from  Norfolk  and  other  points  where  the  imported 
mineral  is  milled  and  distributed. 

Maximum  revenue  would  probably  be  secured  by  duty  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  A  duty  of 
this  amount  would  probably  not  restrict  imports  more  than  twenty-five  to  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  and  would  consequently  give  a  revenue  of  $400,000  a  year.  This  alight 
restriction  of  imported  mineral  would  be  of  some  help  to  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  the  mills  in  Virginia. 

PUMICE  STONE. 

[Paragraph  75.] 

ROBERT  LAUGHLIN,  REPRESEHTIHO  BRAHD  A  STBVSHS,   PASABEirA, 

CALIF. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman.  Brand  &  Stevens,  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.  I  am  at  present  residing  in  tne  East,  and  have  been 
for  about  four  years.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  this  tariff  for  the 
last  four  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Paragraph  75  we  would  like  to  have  amended,  pumice  stone,  un- 
manufactured, wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  manufactures  of 
pumice  stone,  or  of  which  pumice  stone  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  1  cent  a  pound. 

In  1919,  when  we  first  undertook  to  ask  for  this,  I  represented 
mining  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  To- 
day there  are  only  two  of  those  mines  left  and  still  trying  to  keep 
open.  One  is  in  northern  and  one  in  southern  California,  and  those 
two  mines  are  in  charge  only  of  a  watchman,  or  of  several  watchmen. 
Business  is  entirely  stopped,  because  they  can  not  compete  with 
foreign  stone  under  the  present  tariff.  We  have  a  freight  rate  across 
the  continent  of  something  over  $20.  It  has  been  recently  raised 
again.  The  Italian  stone,  which  is  our  principal  competitor,  is  able 
to  land  and  pay  the  duty,  or  has  been,  at  least,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, where  the  big  consumption  is  used,  for  less  than  our  trans- 
continental freight  rate  alone,  and  for  that  reason  we  can  not  comi>ete 
and  can  not  operate  without  a  higher  protection  than  we  have  been 
having  since  1913. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  the  Italian  stone  can  be  delivered  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  cheaper  than  the  freight  on  the  same  stone  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  any  manufactured  stone, 
from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Government,  averages,  from 
1910,  approximately  $7.70  to  $10.94. 

Mr.  Kainet.  Is  that  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No;  that  is  the  ad  valorem  at  which  the  pumice 
fitone  was  brought  in. 

Mr.  Bainey.  The  tariff? 
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Mr.  Laxjobolik.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gakkbb.  Yon  dos't  giye  me  the  information  I  made  inquiry 
about.  You  gave  me  the  cost  per  ton  based  upon  the  ad  valorem  now 
levied  on  the  Italian  stone,  but  you  did  not  ^ve  me  the  cost  of  the 
stone  when  it  was  purchased  in  A^&ly  and  the  freight  on  it  from  Italy 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  original 
cost  of  the  stone,  plus  the  freight,  plus  duty,  is  more  or  less  than  the 
freight  rate  from  th^  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  That  is 
the  first  statement  you  made. 

Mr.  Latjgsun.  The  cost  of  the  stone  in  Italy  I  can  not  rive  you 
accurately,  because  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  tne  stone 
is  all  lanaed  f .  o.  b.  Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid. 
Mr.  Garxer.  Have  you  any  of  those  quotations? 
Mr.  Laijosun.  I  have  the  entire  matter  comprised  in  this  brief 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  and  if  permissible  I  would 
like  to  put  this  in  the  record  for  future  reference.    I  have  already 
submitted  one  of  these  pamphlets  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Huix.  Is  there  any  diflPerence  in  the  quality  of  our  western 
product  and  the  imported  product  ? 

Mr.  Lattqhun.  Some  oi  the  imported  ones  we  have  not  yet  de- 
Teloped  any  market.  On  others,  the  lower  and  cheaper  grades.  Thfe 
higher-grade  stone,  such  as  sells  readily  as  high  as  25  to  50  cents  a 
Itimp,  if  we  have  produced  any,  at  least  we  have  not  marketed  any 
like  that.    It  has  not  been  found  in  quantity  sufiicient  to  produce. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  want  the  same  or  a  different  tariff  accord* 
ing  to  the  grade  t 
Mr.  Laxtohun.  We  would  like  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
Mr.  DicHaNSON.  On  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  On  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  Italian  stone  will  con- 
tinue to  come  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  that  you  suggest 
wiU  probably  give  you  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  cheaper  and 
lower  grade  ot  stone,  while  the  higher  grade  of  stone  will  continue 
to  come  in  regardless  of  how  high  we  place  them? 

Mr.  LiAtJOHLiN.  Not  only  the  high  grade,  but  some  of  the  manu- 
factured and  partially  manufactured  stone  will  come  in. 
Mr.  Garner.  What  is  your  product  used  for  ? 
Mr.  Latjghlin.  It  is  used  as  an  abrasive,  largely,  in  the  metal 
industry ;  cleaning  metals^  polishing  work.    As  an  example,  we  are 
told  that  during  the  war  it  was  used  to  a  great  extent  for  polishing 
shells,  to  make  them  true  and  accurate  in  riflea    Whether  that  is  so 
or  not,  I  don't  know.    We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  You  want  it  1  cent  a  pound  ? 
Mr.  Lattohun.  One  cent  a  pound. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  cent  ? 
Mr.  Laughun.  A  quarter  of  a  cent.    And,  as  has  been  outlined  in 
our  brief,  to  answer  the  question  asked  a  minute  ago,  I  think  you  will 
&^d  our  statistics  largely  based  on  Government  data,  both  from  the 
Tariff  Board  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  TiLflf>N.  You  claim  an  equal  quality,  equal  efficiency,  in  use 
of  the  American  pumice  stone  and  Italian? 

Mr.  Laughun.  On  some  of  the  grades  we  do  and  on  some  of  the 
glides  we  do  not.    Under  the  present  conditions,  the  Italian  stone 
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is  a  little  lighter,  clearer  than  ours.  Ours  is  gray,  and  the  Italian  is 
white,  and  even  if  we  oould  put  them  on  the  market  at  the  same 

5 rice,  the  Italian  will  be  given  the  preference  by  reason  of  prece- 
ence. 

Mr.  TiLSOK.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  a  manufacturer  which 
says: 

During  the  past  two  years,  due  to  circumstances,  we  were  compeUed  to  use 
a  domestic  product  mined  in  California  and  ground  in  the  Eastern  Stateft.  Our 
experience  was  tliat  the  domestic  product  was  less  than  50  per  cent  as  ^Odeat 
as  Italian  pumice  stone,  and  while  we  believe  In  a  protective  tariff  we  feel  tliat 
the  question  of  increasing  or  applying  a  tariff  on  Italian  pumice  stone  In  the 
interests  of  the  California  product  should  be  considered  carefully. 

Mr.  Lauohuk.  If  I  may  have  time  to  answer  that  question  a  lit- 
tle in  detail,  we  submitted  a  letter  to  the  men  we  considered  most 
competent  to  answer  this  very  point  that  you  brought  up,  and  in 
doing  that  we  selected  four  industries  that  we  thought,  from  our  ex- 
perience, represented  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  pumice-stone  con- 
sumption. They  were  the  dye  and  chemical  industry,  the  furniture 
industry,  the  automobile  industry,  and  the  metal  cleaners'  industry. 
That  went  to  men  that  we  did  not  know,  except  through  reputation, 
as  being  what  we  considered  competent  to  answer  it.  We  addressed 
practically  the  same  letter  to  all  of  them : 

Dbab  Sa:  You  are  ^probably  aware  of  the  fact  tbat  certain  interests  whom 

the  writer  represents  are  malclng  efforts  to  secure  a  protective  tariff  for  Ameri- 
can pumice  stone.  This  tariff  will  pr(*ably  be  opposed  by  three  American 
firms  who  are  at  present  importing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  fbrelgn  stone 
brought  into  America. 

From  what  we  have  learned,  at  least  one  of  their  arguments  will  probably 
be  based  on  the  ground  that  the  American  stone  is  not  as  good  as  the  Imported. 
This  argument,  you  Icnow,  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  one  about  the 
comparison  between  American  and  German  dyes,  and^  in  fact,  between  every 
American  product  which  has  received  encouragement  for  growth  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

Tou  can,  of  course,  understand  our  anxiety,  not  alone  to  successfully  antici- 
pate this  objection,  but  to  learn  for  our  own  Information  the  actual  opinions 
of  those  whom  we  consider  experts  In  the  different  fields  in  which  pumice  stone 
is  used.  We  are,  therefore,  writing  to  inquire  if  you  will  give  us  your  fktmk 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Italian  and  American  pumice  stone  in  both 
the  lump  and  ground  form.  It  is  naturally  understood  that  any  expression 
which  you  may  care  to  make  will  be  considered  as  your  individual  opinion  and 
not  as  an  official  opinion  of  your  company. 

Trusting  to  receive  an  early  t«ply,  and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  for 
any  statement  which  you  may  care  to  make,  whether  it  is  fiavorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, we  remain. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  received  replies  from  three 
of  the  four.  The  furniture  man  that  we  wrote  to  dia  not  answer  us. 
We  sent  a  follow-up  letter  and  got  no  reply  to  that.  It  is  taking 
quite  a  lot  of  the  committee's  time,  but  we  have  incorporated  three 
replies  in  this  brief,  and  if  I  may  refer  to  those  for  the  record,  those 
answers  will  all  be  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  substance  of  those  replies,  without 
reading  them? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  The  sum  and  substance  was  that  the  American 
stone  was  a  little  bit  better,  but  off-color,  and  as  a  general  thing  it 
was  about  50-50.  Some  of  thcin  favored  one  and  some  the  other. 
Some  of  them  could  not  tell  the  difference. 
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Brief  of  Braxi>  &  Stevens  and  W.  A.  T.  Agabd,  San  Francisco,  Camf. 

I  At  tbm  flosgeatloii  of  Tarious  Senaton  and  Conflrmsmen  tblB  pamplilet  on  pumice  stone 
has  been  iKrepared  at  tbe  direction  of  American  pumice-stone  producers.  Its  object  is 
to  fumleh  ready  reference  and  to  facilitate  tbe  consideration  of  those  interested  In  tbe 
pending  FMeral  le^slation  on  this  commodity.} 

In  coming  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  a  petition  praying  for 
a  protective  tariff  on  pumice  stone,  we  are  acting  with  tlie  belief  that  American 
commerce,  agriculture*  and  industry  are  inherently  entitled  to  such  govern- 
mental sui)ervi8lon  and  regulation  as  will  i'urnish  them  with  a  fair  chance  of 
successful  domestic  competition  with  similar  activities  of  foreign  nations. 

With  the  passible  exception  of  certain  vital  industries  essental  to  the  He- 
public  in  case  of  war,  we  feel  that  Amerienu  business  is  justified  only  in  attemi)t- 
lag  to  secure  for  its  divers  interests  sucli  protective  legislation  as  will  enable 
it  to  enjoy  equality  in  industrial  competition,  and  that  such  legislation  should 
be  regulated  so  as  not  to  secure  to  any  imilvldual  or  group  of  Individuals  citiier 
a  detinite  or  a  potential  mouoiM»ly.  In  the  following  pages  we  will  attempt  to 
briefly  define  the  condition  of  the  pumlce-stone  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  to  respectfully  ."^et  forth  our  argument.s  in  favor  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11280)  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kettner  in  the  House  of  Uipresenta lives  Decembrr  17,  1919: 

**75i  Pumice  stone,  unmanuftictured ;  wholly  or  partially  manufactured; 
manufbctares  of  pumice  stone,  or  of  which  pumice  stone  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  1  cent  per  pound." 

PUMICE  STONE   (OCCURRENCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION). 

Puniice  stone  occurs  In  nature  fn  the  form  of  a  vesicular,  sillclous  volcanic 
rock  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  white  or  gray  petrified  sponge  or  as 
a  finely  disseminated  powder  sometimes  called  pumlcite  or  volcanic  ash. 

The  occurrence  of  both  types  is  attributable  to  volcanoes  or  to  volcanic  activ- 
ity. In  the  case  of  the  former,  or  massy  stone,  certain  sillclous  rocks  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  fiuxes  are,  by  the  action  of  Internal  terrestrial  heat,  fused 
to  form  a  natural  glass  called  obsidian.  This  glass  while  In  the  molten  state  and 
confined  within  the  volcanic  vent  or  crater  Is  expanded  to  form  a  semiveslcular 
froth  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapors  escaping  through  it  from  the  earth's 
Interior.  Upon  cooling  it  congeals  and  solidifies  into  the  commercial  lamp 
pumice  stone,  photographs  of  which  appear  on  first  page. 

Mr.  Erwin  H.  Barbour,  In  volume  4,  part  27,  of  Nebraska  Geological  Survey, 
expiaiius  in  a  very  graphic  mimner  the  formation  of  both  pumice  stone  and 
pumlcite,  as  follows : 

Vulcanism, — The  discussion  of  nilcanism  may  not  seem  germane  to  this 
mbject,  but  a  better  understanding  of  our  pumldte  beds  Is  dei)endent  on  a 
general  knowledge  of  volcanoes  and  certain  principles  of  vulcanlcity.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  Is  now  widely  diffused  through  physical  geographies  and 
current  literature.  However,  for  those  having  no  books  at  hand  treating  of 
vulcanism,  a  few  facts  pertaining  to  volcanoes  and  volcanic  products  may  be 
of  g^eral  interest. 

A  volcano  is  a  vent  in  the  earth's  crust  through  which  rock,  melted  rock,  and 
gases  are  ejected.  Often  there  Is  built  up  about  such  vents  a  mountain  of 
lava,  or  cinder,  which  may  attain  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  They  are 
self-made  mountains.  Cracks  or  great  fissures  In  the  crust  are  naturally  the 
rents  for  pent-up,  molten  rocks.  When  cracks  or  fissures  cross,  the  Intersections 
are  the  likeliest  spots  for  vents. 

In  popular  parlance,  volcanoes  are  "burning  mountains,"  for  seeming  tongue- 
like flames  and  flashes  of  light  are  to  be  seen.  This  eflFect  of  fire  and  flame  is 
but  the  reflection  of  molten  lava  upon  the  clouds  of  steam  and  dust.  As  the  red- 
hot  lava  rolls  and  bolls  It  gives  intermittent  flashes  of  light  on  the  great  clouds 
of  steam  rolling  up  from  the  crater.  These  simulate  the  flashes  of  the  light- 
house; accordingly,  such  a  volcano  as  Stromboll,  which  can  be  seen  long  dis- 
tances on  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  Is  in  nearly  continuous  activity,  is 
fittingly  termed  **  lighthouse  of  the  sea." 

There  are  two  main  types  of  volcanoes,  namely,  the  quiet  and  the  explosive. 
but  all  start  on  level  ground,  and  the  crater  Is  a  secondary  matter.  The  quietly 
eruptive  type  builds  cones  so  broad  that  they  do  not  seem  high.  This  is  largely 
because  their  lavas  are  basic,  that  Is,  contain  liberal  amoupts  of  iron,  lime, 
and  like  metals.    Hence  they  melt  easily,  are  thin,  and  flow  readily  down  low 
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rndientH.  It  .sliould  be  uuUhI  tluit  in  such  cnven  the  Ueiit  \h  iviutlvely  bi^  but 
thi»  steuni  clisilmr^e  low.  Our  be»t  exauipU*  of  the  quiet  type  of  volcano  Is  the 
great  north  west  itu  or  Columbian  hivn  fiehl,  which  covers  nuicU  of  the  north - 
westem  quarter  of  tlie  United  States.  Here  about  200,000  square  nifles  nre 
deeply  covered  witJi  successive  lava  Hows.  Thin  hivns  welletl  up  throuKb  srrfat 
venis  and  poured  over  the  territory  fr<ini  ^\yonliu;;  to  tlie  Pacific  coast.  This 
titanic  work  was  acconiiilisbed  silently,  perhaps,  or  at  most  with  little  noise 
or  commotion.  The  moderately  and  the  violently  explosive  types  build  hl?rh 
craters,  b(»causc  the  lavas  are  thick,  viscous,  and  tlirown  out  as  ragged  chunks?. 
Tlie  viscosity  Is  due  Inrsrely  to  the  fact  that  stich  lavas  are  acidic — that  is, 
they  contain  liberal  amounts  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  other  acid  minei'als<. 
Addle  nxks  melt  with  dlfhcuUy ;  the  resulting  lavas  are  thick  and  flow  slug- 
gishly;  co<»l  and  set  quickly.  tVcldIc  la\as  are  viscous,  and  pises  t»scope  with 
difficulty,  hence  oftentimes  with  expU»sive  violence.  The  heat  Is  relatively  lo\v» 
but  the  discharge  of  steam  may  be  very  high. 

L'iMUi  the  surface  rocks  melt  with  difficulty  ami  at  high  temperatun*s.  This 
is  called  ihy  fusion.  If  far  below  the  surface,  therefore  un<ler  high  pre«5ur»\ 
and  in  the  presence  of  water,  they  melt  with  one-third  the  dlfllculty.  This  is 
tenntMl  hydrothermal  fusion.  Thus,  under  fav<»ring  conditions,  infusible  material 
may  l>e  readily  fusecl  and  become  plastic  or  liquid.  A  weak  six»t  In  the  cnis't 
liberates  this  pent-up  material,  and  a  volcano  results. 

The  products  of  a  volcano  are  gases,  molten  rock  called  lava,  and  roc!k  fraK- 
meuts.  Gases,  largely  steam,  are  discharged  in  iuconipreheusible  uiuouiits, 
the  column  or  cloud  rising  several  miles  in  the  air,  where  it  is  chilled,  con- 
densed, and  precipitated  as  rain  accompanied  by  destructive  tornaiUc  wind.s 
and  terrifying  lightning.  Large  amounts  of  hot  lava,  volcanic  dust,  and  pebbles 
are  borne  upward  by  the  blast.  The  volcanic  thunderstonn  washes  torrents  of 
hot  cinders  and  dust  h)to  ravines  and  valleys,  hurrying  everything.  Streams 
of  hot  mud  are  dreaded  even  more  than  the  tongues  of  (lowing  lava.  The  hot 
mud,  when  turned  to  rock,  is  called  tuff.  So  great  Is  the  amount  of  steam 
that  many  vulconologlsts  have  assmaed  that  there  is  some  direit  subterraneaiii 
connection  between  volcanoes  and  ocean  waters.  Others  contend  that  It  is 
steam  liberated  for  the  first  time  fi'om  its  Interior  ])rlsou.  I^irge  quantitieB  of 
rock  and  lava,  fragments  of  all  sizes,  from  dust  to  great  chunks,  are  In  many 
cases  hurled  high  into  the  air.  On  falling  they  pile  up  around  the  vent  more 
or  less  assorted.  The  cotirser  particles  drop  closest,  the  medium  sized  beyond, 
while  the  finest  are  carried  great  distances.  In  this  type  the  volcano  Is  apt 
to  be  steep,  conical,  and  shapely.  The  violently  explosive  eruptions  are 
counte<l  the  most  terrifying  phenomena  in  nature.  It  is  from  this  class  of 
volcanoes  that  our  pumicite  was  derlve<l. 

Lavas  may  pour  over  a  crater's  rim  or  through  some  breach  In  its  side. 
According  to  its  thinness  or  thickne.ss  and  upon  the  gradient  depemls  the  rate 
of  flow,  which  on  steep  slopes  approxlnmtes  that  of  running  water  3  to  6  miles 
an  hour,  growing  sluggish  as  the  streams  cool.  Deep-seate<l  lavas  are  under 
high  pressure,  and  the  contained  gases  can  not  expand.  On  coming  to  ti)e 
surface,  where  the  pressure  Is  relieved,  they  become  inflatwl  with  bubbles, 
constituting  that  spongy  volcanic  product  called  scoria. 

I'umice  Is  a  closely  related  product,  although  much  lighter  in  color  and  weight 
and  finer  in  texture.  Pumice  is  called  volcanic  froth.  It  Is  a  natural  glass 
filleil  with  bubbles  and  tulx^s  so  fine  that  go<Ml  block  immice  on  fre^^h  fracture 
often  has  a  satiny  luster.  Being  under  high  tension,  due  to  the  Internal  pressure 
of  conftue<l  gases,  the  glassy  rocks  are  often  riven  into  minute  iiartides.  Tills 
constitutes  very  fine  volcanic  dust,  which  Is  carritxl  long  distances  to  settle 
over  the  country  In  beds  of  flour-like  powder.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  l)eds 
in  Nebraska. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  pumice  stone  and  pumicite  can  be 
expectetl  to  occur  in  enormous  qiuintitles  and  to  be  distributed  widely  throughout 
the  world.    In  the  Unite<l  States  deposits  are  descrlbe<l  In  the  States  of — 
\\  ashington :  Mount  Baker,  Mcnmt  St.  Helens,  etc. 
Oregon :  Crater  Lake,  ]Mount  ITnlon,  Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  etc. 
California :  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Lassen,  Mono  Valley,  and  Imperial  County. 
Nevada:  Soda  Lakes,  and  slightly  east  of  the  Funeral  Knuge.    Also  near  Las 
Vegas. 
Arizona:  Near  San  Francisco  Mountain,  and  In  the  Chocolate  Range. 
Idaho :  In  the  Sawtooth  Mountains,  and  in  the  Tetons. 
Utah :  Near  the  Ice  Spring  Buttes. 
New  Mexico :  Southwest  of  Mount  Taylor. 
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C 'o!t»rii<Io :  lii  the  OistrUt  uf  the  Simnish  re;iks  near  the  New  Mexico  line. 

N>l>riiHki4 :  The  Nehniska  j;eoU>^U;al  survey  reports  eounnerelal  htnls  of  ])Uini- 
rile  ill  Okhihcmm,  in  Kansas,  and  in  practically  every  county  in  Nebraska. 
Taey  aLs<i  iv|K)rt  this  same  loriuathin  at>  extendiuii  into  western  Iowa.  It  is 
also  reporte«l  in  the  southwestern  puit  of  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  through  the 
suUa<-fUt  district  of  Montauu, 

Ahi.^-ku:  Traveling  north,  ahmg  the  Pacitic  coast,  puiuice  is  reported  at  dllYer- 
eni  {Miiiits  aJonj;  the  Alaskan  mainland  until  large  deposits  are  reached  on  an<l 
ill  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  Skishaldin,  Po^ronjnoi,  Vese- 
\it3uf,  and  Katami  will  furnish  examples  in  point;  while  the  island  of  KodlaU, 
r»C3inik.  and  Afoi^ak  all  contain  puudclte  deposits  of  recent  origin.  (Seo 
Nati^K  al  Geofjrapldc  Magazine,  vol.  24,  1913.) 

liawaliain  Islands:  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Uie  dei^osits  of  Manua  I^oa  ary 
too  familiar  to  require  description. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mayon  Volcano  is  reported  to  he  composed  larp^Iy 
of  cinders,  pumicite,  and  pumice  stone.  This  formation  seems  to  he  the  same  us 
tluit  of  Fufti  Yama  of  Jaiian. 

Mexico,  (.'entral  America,  and  tlie  Pacitic  report  over  50  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct formations  of  this  description,  of  which  may  he  menti(»ncd  as  i>rominent 
Santa  CatalJnu  and  Tres  Virgeues,  of  lower  California:  Oollnia  and 
nmcahua,  on  the  west  coast:  Xlnantecatl  and  Popocatepetl,  in  the  interior; 
and  Mount  Pelee,  on  the  Island  of  Martinque. 

In  Europe  the  principal  supplies  of  i)uinice  have,  from  e4iily  times,  been 
secured  from  Italy  and  her  neigJihor'ng  possessions,  Sicily  and  the  LIpnri 
Islands.  According  to  ©arbour  (previous  citation),  "It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  pozzuolana  was  a  material  used  in  famous  Uonum  walls,  aqueducts,  and 
historic  buildin;5.s,  and  that  the  Pantheon,  built  of  it  about  2.000  years  ago, 
iitand.s  up  without  a  crack.  This  remarkable  cement  was  made  of  volcanic  (\v\<t 
(i.  e.,  pthulclte)  found  around  Vesuvius,  especially. ([>f  that  found  near  the  town 
of  Pozzuoli,  which  gave  tlie  name  of  poz7*uolann  to  tlifs  cement." 

Italy  has  been  able  to  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  in  both  the  Enroiieau  and 
American  markets  for  pumice  stone,  because  of  the  favorable  sitnntion  of  large 
deposits  of  this  material  in  the  Llparl  Islands  just  north  of  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  isolated  situation  of  these  islands  has  rendered  them  desirable  for  a  penal 
colonjr,  and  convict  labor  is  advantageously  u^ed  in  the  mining  and  preparation 
of  this  commodity  for  export.  (See  F.  E.  Stevwis's  letter  to  Congressman  Kett- 
ner,  Oct  27,  1919.)  These  extremely  low^  labor  chnrges,  when  coupled  with  tlio 
fact  that  the  protluct  can  be  loaded  directly  into  steamers,  has  given  itallan 
utone  the  tremaidous  advantage  of  combined  cheap  labor  and  cheap  water 
freight  rates.  They  have,  therefore,  been  able  to  deliver  this  stone  at  a  protit 
not  oidy  in  the  European  market,  but  on  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  at  a 
cost  of  Iss  per  ton  fhiin  our  transcontinental  freight  rate. 

Uses, — ^Both  pumice  stone  and  punUclte  are  classified  as  natural  abrasives. 
The  material  is  divided  Into  three  main  gi-oups,  which  are  respectively: 

(1)  Lump. 

(2)  Grinding  stone. 

(3)  Natural  pumicite — or  volcanic  ash,  which  occurs  In  the  form  of  a  ver>'' 
fine  powder. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  in  turn  divided  Into  a  number  of  subheadings. 

hump  stone. — Italian  Importers  grade  this  stone  according  to  its  size  and 
physical  characteristics.  These  gradings,  according  to  tlie  latest  information 
furnisheci  us,  are  nine  in  number,  and  each  different  grade  has  a  particular 
field  of  utility.  Among  the  consumers  of  lump  stone  might  be  mentioned: 
Furniture  manufacturers,  piano  manufacturers,  metal  platers,  metal  spinners, 
metal  finishers,  art  metal  workers,  coach  and  automobile  manufacturers,  car 
manufacturers,  manufacturers  of  musical  Instruments  and  phonographs,  the 
manufacturers  of  highly-flnlshed  steel  si)eciallsts,  such  as  surgical  Instnmients, 
cutlery,  etc. 

A  certain  percentage  of  lump  pumice  stone  also  finds  a  use  as  a  toilet  article 
for  removing  cuticle,  stains,  etc. 

Grinding  stone. — A  large  portion  of  the  Imported  s*tone  Is  ground  before 
marketing.  The  particular  grades  recognized  are  four  in  number,  known  re- 
spectively as  P.  FF.  FFF,  and  FFFF.  This  grinding  is  effected  by  passing: 
snuill  lumps  known  as  "  pezzame  "  through  a  specially  designetl  mill  and  then 
Rcrcening,  or  **  bolting  '*  the  ground  product  through  a  sHk  cloth  known  as  bolt- 
ing .silk.  The  grades  thus  prepared  are  marketed  to  a  trade  similar  to  that 
listed  under  lump  stone,  but  this  trade  furnishes  a  larger  field  through  the  de- 
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mands  of  dentists,  the  manufacturers  of  tooth  powders  and  pastes,  and  of  other 
polishing  and  cleaning  compounds. 

Pumicite  or  volcanic  ash, — The  uses  of  this  ingre<llent  have  been  so  well  set 
forth  in  the  Nebraska  Geological  Survey,  volume  4.  part  27,  page  388,  et  seq.. 
that  we  are  again  tempted  to  quote  Mr.  Barbour : 

"Although  the  uses  of  pumicite  are  now  many  and  varied  the  main  ones  are 
abrasion,  construction,  nonconductlon,  and  scouring.  It  Is  important  In  the  arts 
as  an  abrasive,  like  pumice,  for  finishing  and  polishing  wood,  painted  and 
varnished  surfaces,  glass,  stone,  and  metal.  For  the  past  four  or  live  years  It 
has  been  substituted  extensively  for  imported  pumice.  It  has  been  used  In 
stove  works,  plate-glass  works,  and  allied  industries.  One  of  its  most  Important 
uses  is  for  scouring  compound,  manufactured  and  sold  under  dlvera  trade  names. 
It  forms  the  base  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  a  scouring  compound  of  merit,  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  by  the  Cudahy  Co.,  of  Omaha.  Pumicite  soaps  are 
very  desirable  In  the  home,  stores,  factories,  surgical  and  dental  laboratories, 
and  in  institutional  buildings.  It  is  reported  that  the  Armour,  Swift,  Colgate, 
and  other  large  companies  are  using  Nebraska  pumicite  extensively.  It  is  said 
that  many  companies  which  formerly  used  silt  and  like  materials  are  making 
increasing  use  of  our  native  pumice. 

"  It  is  common  experience  in  daily  work  of  all  kind,  especially  In  running  the 
automobile,  that  one*s  hands  become  stained,  soiled,  and  greasy.  Ordinary  soaps 
often  prove  Inadequate.  Those  sufficiently  strong  to  be  efficient  are  apt  to  be 
injurious  to  the  skin.  The  various  pumicite  soaps  work  speedily  and  effectively 
and  without  Injury  even  to  a  delicate  skin. 

'*  By  virtue  of  Its  fineness  and  Innumerable  air  spaces  pumicite  Is  a  good  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  sound  and  has  been  used  in  lagging  boilers  and  as  pack- 
ing for  water  pipes,  steam  pipes,  and  the  like.  Appreciable  amounts  are  already 
demanded  for  constructional  work.  In  the  dam  across  the  Niobrara  Rljer,  at 
Valentine,  Mr.  O.  H.  Cornell  had  SO  per  cent  of  pumidte  used  in  the  Portland 
cement  mixture,  and  it  Is  claimed  that  an  Important  reduction  In  cost  was 
effected.  Because  of  Its  fineness,  pumicite  may  prove  useful  In  filling  the  minute 
Toids  in  concrete  mixtures.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  students  try  a 
number  of  experiments  on  a  variety  of  cement  mixtures,  some  of  the  tests  prov- 
ing very  satisfactory  and  promising.  Mixtures  high  in  pumicite  seemed  low  in 
strength.  Liberal  samples  were  sent  East  and  were  converted  into  brick  by  the 
sand-lime  process.  The  resulting  brick  were  perfect  In  form,  close  and  even  In 
texture,  of  fair  strength,  and  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  pleasing  tints.  A  hope 
has  long  been  entertained  that  by  experimentation  methods  may  be  devised  for 
the  semlfusion  of  pumicite,  either  by  direct  heat  or  perliaps  by  an  el€»ctrlc 
current,  so  that  it  can  be  molded  into  certain  porous  ware*?,  particularly  pipes 
for  sublrrlgation.  The  fine  texture  would  exclude  rootlets,  but  its  mfnute 
porosity  would  permit  the  slow  escape  of  water  to  the  root  bed.  Under  one 
patent  pumicite  is  fused  sufficiently  to  mold  Into  certain  forms  of  hollow  tile 
and  slabs  for  building  purposes,  and  a  future  may  await  this  product.  All 
experimentation  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  pumicite  for  constructional 
purposes  is  to  be  encouraged  and  commended. 

"  Of  late  considerable  amounts  have  been  shipped  to  certain  firms  having 
waste  vegetable  olb;,  especially  cottonseed  oil.  These  waste  products  are 
thereby  readily  converted  Into  merchantable  articles.  The  relation  of  manu- 
facturing proces.ses  to  Nebraska  pumlclto  Is  not  at  first  apparent.  For  instance, 
the  relation  of  whip  factories  and  shoe-string  factories  to  our  pumicite  resources 
seems  remote.  However,  it  is  reported  that  certain  of  these  factories  use  large 
amounts  of  our  pumicite.  It  apix^ars  that  In  the  process  of  carding  and  spin- 
ning quantities  of  cotton  seed  remain,  from  which  oil  Is  extracted.  The  oil  is 
then  saponified  and  mixed  with  Nebraska  pumicite  and  thus  converted  Into  one 
of  the  best  of  our  modern  hand  soaps. 

"Sanitary  methods  have  popularized  dustless  sweeping  compounds  for  use 
in  commercial,  educational,  and  public  insfitntions.  The.«<e  compounds  consist 
essentially  of  fine  sawdust  soaked  with  paraffin  oil.  By  the  addition  of  some 
salt  the  compound  Is  rendered  hygroscopic,  or  moist,  to  facilitate  the  laying  of 
dust.  To  give  it  the  necessary  body  <»r  weight  (hat  It  may  lie  close  to  the  floor 
under  the  floor  brush  sand  Is  added.  Pumicite  has  been  effectively  substituted 
for  sand  In  some  sweeping  compounds. 

*•  One  of  t?>e  most  unique  and  unori>octed  uses  is  tliat  of  a  condition  powder 
for  stock.  It  W  said  that  the  acute,  glassy  particles  act  destnictlvely  upon 
intestinal  parasitic  worms.  However  this  may  he,  large  amounts  of  this  prepa- 
ration are  reported  to  have  been  compounded  and  sold  by  an  Omaha  firm. 
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"  Puiuicite,  like  diatomUe,  has  been  ased  in  making  dynamite.  It  has  been 
mixed  with  liii8ee<l  oil  and  used  for  paint  and  as  an  adulterant  for  paint.  It  is 
predictetl  that  the  coarser  varieties,  being  well  adapted  for  tlie  purpose,  will  be 
u^ied  on  freshly  painted  surfaces  where  sanding  is  specified. 

**lt  Is  also  adaptable  for  use  in  the  process  of  wall-paper  printing.  It  is 
used  as  an  adulterant  to  add  weight  to  soaps." 

FhyHcal  properties. — The  appearance  of  lump  pumice  stone  has  previously 
been  described.  Chemically  both  puihice  stone  and  pumiclte  might  be  termed 
complex  aluminum  silicates.  A  comparative  analysis  derived  from  divers 
sources  appears  below.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  ground  stone  Is 
probably  only  of  technical  interest,  but  fur  the  sake  of  ready  reference  micro- 
scopic slides  of  imported  stone,  domestic  stone,  and  domestic  pumiclte  are 
included.  Tlie  slides  of  imported  stone  and  pumiclte  are  taken  from  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  reference  above  given.  The  slides  of  the  California  stone  are 
taken  from  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Commercial  Electrolytic  Con)ora- 
tion  for  Brand  &  Stevens. 

Chemical  analyain  of  pumice  atone  and  puniicitc. 
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\onital  preicar  couditiofM  of  the  indiiatry, — On  page  209,  part  2,  of  tbe  Min- 
eral Resources  of  tlie  United  States,  1916,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Katz,  speaking  of  this 
ii»du.str>-,  states : 

"Tbe  domestic  product  is  almost  wlioUy  a  finely  comminuted  material  not 
pro|)erly  called  pumice,  which  Is  volcanic  dust  or  *  ash,'  composed  of  minute  frag- 
mentK  of  pmnieeons,  glassy  lava.  Tlie  imported  material,  which  comes  from  the 
Lipftrl  IslaliAfl,  a  volcanic  groap  north  of  SicUy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a 
massive,  very  finely  pumiceous  or  vesicular  rock.  Very  little  pumice  of  this  type 
has  been  prodaeed  in  the  United  States." 

The  statistics  given  represent  pumice  used  for  abrasive  purposes  solely.  The 
pnoiice  used  for  construction — ^nud  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  domestic  article 
b»s  been  so  used — is  not  Included.  The  material  has  come  from  several  counties 
in  six  States — Inyo,  Imperial,  and  Siskiyou  Ck>unties  in  Oalifornia;  Harper, 
Morton,  and  Phillips  Gonnties  in  Kanses ;  Furnas,  Lincoln,  and  Harlan  Counties 
in  Nebraska;  Custer  County  in  South  Dakota;  Cassia  and  Power  Counties  in 
Idaho ^  and  Millard  County  in  Utah.  Available  deposits  are  very  widespread  and 
are  particularly  abundant  in  all  the  Great  Plains  States  from  South  Dakota  to 
Texas. 

The  Nebraska  Gieologlcal  Survey  has  recently  published  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  occurrences  with  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  distribution, 
und  mining  of  pumice  dust  deposits,  and  the  diaracterlstics  and  uses  of  the 

Diatertel. 

The  marketed  production  of  pnmice  In  the  United  States  in  1916  amounted 
to  «33,a20  short  tons,  valued  at  $82,263*  an  increase  of  5,612  tons,  or  about  20  per 
rent  in  quantity,  and  of  $19,078,  or  about  80  per  cent,  in  value,  as  compared  with 
IMS.  In  1916  CaUfbrnia  produceil  a  small  amount ;  the  Kansas  pro«luction  in- 
creased very  largely  and  exceeded  that  from  Nebraska,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  the  leading  State. 
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Pumice  produced  and  sold  in  the  Vnited  Stafeti,  1910-1916. 


Year. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
I'Jl.l. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


Qufttititv 
(short* 

tons). 


r 


23.371 
21,S88 
27,116 
24,5A3 
37,501 
37,708 
33,820 


Vakie. 


Price  per 
ton. 


I»l,943 

S4.M 

^.399 

4.(M 

8r,,«K7 

rt.  19 

5&,¥» 

2,26 

59,172 

2  II 

63,185 

3.» 

S2,2S1 

2.47 

IMPORTS. 


Value  of  pumice  imported  for  consumption  in  the  Vnited  State^t  1911-19 iti. 


1911 $118,977 

1012 74,  478 

1013 93,408 


1914 ^>2.  a«;s 

1915 65. 601 

1916 iin,r»J3 


This  summary  while  entirely  adequate  to  oovei-  tlie  ftt»l<l  for  which  it  N  in- 
tended, is  incomplete  because  it  gives  no  information  as  to  tlie  tounaKe  repre- 
sented under  "  Imiwrts."  In  ordef  to  coiTect  this  deficiency,  we  s«»cure<l  from 
tlie  United  States  Tariff  Commission  a  report  on  the  imports  of  pumice  stone. 
Tills  report  is  submitted  by  Mr.  .John  V.  liethune.  and  ai)rM»ars  in  toto  on  pace 
1,  et  seq.,  of  the  Appendix.  From  tliis  report  of  the  TariiT  Commission  we  c:in 
reconstruct  the  table  of  imports  piven  in  the  Unite<l  States  Geoloirical  Snr\'ey 
above  quoted,  carrying  our  figures  throueh  the  flscal  year  of  1918. 


Year. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
191fi 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Quantity 
(shorttons). 


+9,702 

+9,088 

+7,4» 

10,303 

9,066 

11,438 

11,103 

5,519 


Valiie. 


S103,393 
94,807 
74,122 
95,644 
74,736 
114,442 
153,328 

73,753 


Value 

pertOD. 

$10.  C3 

ia43 

9.90 

9.2S 

8.34 

9.98 

13.  m 

13.18 

1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  fnrnislied  by  the  Tariff  CommissiOQ  do  not 
tally  with  those  of  the  Geological  Survey.  As  both  of  these  aatlUHritiea  are  the 
highest  available  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  discrepancy,  and  are 
unable  to  turn  to  any  more  authentic  source  for  a  final  statement.  The  theory 
might  be  advanced  that  the  Geological  Survey's  records  Include  all  Imported 
stone  whether  it  entered  duty  free  or  not,  while  the  Tariff  Commissloa's  records 
are  based  only  on  stone  paying  a  duty.  An  objection  to  this  theory  would  be 
that  in  some  years  the  Tariff  Commission's  figures  showed  higher  values.  ThUi 
seems  to  justify  the  inference  that  certain  grades  of  stone  are  being  imported 
under  a  double  clussificntion,  and  that  this  classification  is  at  times  subject  to 
different  interpretotion  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  by  the  Geological  Surrey. 

Considered  economically,  a  very  definite  distinction  should  be  made  between 
pumice  stone  and  pumicite.  As  Mr.  Katz  has  i^olnteil  out  (see  p.  18),  Ameri- 
can production  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  pumicite,  while  practically 
nil  pumice  stone  has  been  Imported. 

Enormous  beds  of  pumicite  centrldly  located  (see  p.  13)  have  enabled  tlie 
mine  owners  to  produce  a  large  tonnage  at  a  low  cost,  so  that  the  averaiee  price 
per  ton  for  this  material  has  not  been  over  $2.50  since  1913  (see  p.  18,  al^^o 
p.  243,  Statistical  Abstract  of  U.  S.,  1918). 

This  low  cost  of  production,  and  the  large  consnming  field,  has  caused  the 
establishment  of  permanent  and  well-founded  industries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  of  commodities  in  which  pumicite  forms  the  basa 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  will  perhaps  fttmish  an  adequate  example. 
We  are  not  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  detail  of  the  pumicite  producers* 
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economic  problems,  aiul  will,  therefore,  from  here  on  attempt  to  confine  our- 
^Ires  only  to  the  nmtter  of  lump  pumice  stone  and  to  the  arguments  we  wish 
to  advance  as  American  producers  in  favor  of  the  before-mentioned  bill,  H.  R. 
11280. 

In  Its  natural  state,  lump  pumice  stone  is  usually  found  mixed  with  unmar- 
ketable minerals  which  comprise  at  times  over  95  i)er  cent  of  the  deposits. 
fSee  method  of  formation,  p.  4  et  seq.)  An  estimate  made  by  one  producer 
wfdch  is  considered  fair  Is  that  betwecni  80  and  85  per  cent  of  the  material 
mined  Is,  for  one  reason  or  anotlier,  rejectetl.  The  economical  recoveiy  of  the 
desirable  10  or  15  per  cent  requires  a  thoroughly  mwlern  equipment,  includ- 
ing not  only  power  shovels,  but  complete  mills  and  njachlnei-y  such  as  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 

With  this  equipment,  the  <»peration  of  a  small  camp,  having  fi  daily  output  of 
approximately  15  tons,  would  be  about  as  follows: 

A  pow'er  shovel  Is  first  used  for  removing  the  cmnbersome  overburden,  and 
then  for  excavating  the  crude  stone  which,  with  the  gangue.  Is  loaded  Into  dunl^ 
wagons.  For  this  operation  one  "  power  shovel  engineer,"  one  "  assistant,"  two 
"  teamsters,"  two  "  muckers,'*  and  three  **  shovel  men  "  are  required.  The  team- 
sters haul  tlielr  loads  to  the  mill,  where  It  is  dumped  and  shove!e<l  into  hopjjers 
by  them,  which  conveyors  transport  it  to  revolving  screens.  Two  "  shovel  men," 
one  "  conveyor  man,"  and  one  "  screen  man  "  are  employed  in  this  work.  The 
stone  fn  passing  through  the  screens  and  classifiers  is  separated  from  the  loose 
material  which  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  gangue.  One  "  oiler  "  is  kept  busy 
attending  to  the  numerous  moving  parts. 

Prom  the  classifier  the  stone  passes  onto  the  grading  l)elt,  where  six  "  graders  " 
select  that  proportion  which  Is  marketable.  The  rejected  portion  passes  to  the 
dump,  where  one  "  teamster  "  and  one  "  shovel  man  "  distribute  it.  Two  "  sack- 
ers"  and  one  "sack  sewer"  collect  and  prepare  the  selected  lump  for  shipment. 

Two  *•  truck  drivers  "  with  assistants  transport  the  sacked  stone  to  the  rail- 
road and  load  it  onto  cars.  A  bookkeeper  mahitalns  a  general  supervision  over 
these  oi)erations. 

A  tabulated  list  of  a  pay  roll  per  day  based  on  the  above  operations  will  be 
abont  as  follows : 

Two  Backers,  at  $4.50 $9.()d 


One  sack  sewer r. 

Two  truck  drivers,  at  $6 

Two  truck  drivers,  at  $4.50 

One  bookkeeper 


4.50 

12.00 

9.00 

5.00 


147.  50 


<Hie  |)ower-fthovel  engineer $12.00 

One    a8.sistant 6.00 

Three  teamsters,  at  $4.50 13.  50 

Two  muckers,  at  $4.50 9.00 

Six  shovel  men,  at  $4.50 27. 00 

One  f-onveyor  man 4.50 

<»ne  screen  man 4.50 

<nu»    oiler 4.50 

>*ix  graders,  at  $4.50 27.00 

While  the  above  figures  are  considered  accurate  and  conservative,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  large  Ihictuatlons  In  the  labor  market  aud  In  the 
general  cost  of  living  produce  almost  continuous  changes  In  the  estimated  figures 
of  a  pay  roll.  This  calculation,  whllt^  accurate  at  the  time  It  was  made,  may 
have  subsequently  been  subjected  to  fiuctuations  which  would  I'ender  it  now 
only  approximate. 

The  pumice-stone  producer  has  numerous  other  expenses  licsldes  the  actual 
pay  roll.  According  to  the  sworn  statements  of  two  producers  (tlie  reproduction 
of  which  appears  on  pp.  4  and  5  of  the  Appendix),  the  average  cost  of  American 
pumice  stone  delivered  at  the  market  Is  $39.94|. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  above-cited  statements  the  i)r(»ducer  has 
charged  20  per  cent  gross  profits;  he  has.  however,  added  nothing  for  overhead 
or  for  tlie  amortissation  of  his  mine. 

Italian  stone  is  imported  almost  exclusively  Into  America  by  three  firms: 
James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York ;  It.  J.  Waddell  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
and  T.  Van  Amrlnge  &  Son,  New  York.  These  three  firms  are  the  only  ones 
equipped  with  mills  for  grinding  pumice  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  retain  practically  the  entire 
American  market. 

In  round  figures  the  American  pumice  market  consumes  al>out  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  of  lump  to  that  of  ground  or  powdered  pumice.  The  Italian  stone, 
according  to  the  figures  of  Importei-s,  is  bought  by  them,  duty  paid,  in  New 
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York  at  $12  per  tou.    (Sec  statemeut  of  F.  E.  Stevens  to  Cougressoian  Kettner.) 
The  cost  i)er  ton  for  manufacturing  this  stone  into  i)ow(]ered  form  is  as  follows  : 

Kent $1.00 

Silk .  70 

Barrels 2. 45 

Power 1.00 

General  manufacturing  cost 5.00 

Total  manufacturing  cost 10. 15 

Cost  of  raw  material 12.00 

Total  gross  cost 22.15 

This  is  equivalent  to  1.1  cents  n  pound. 

Tlie  estimatiHl  cost  of  $12  for  tlie  raw  iunx)rted  stone  coincides  very  closely 
witli  tlie  iijnu-es  of  the  Tariff  Coiiinilssi<ai.  (See  pp.  1,  2,  iind  3,  Appendix.) 
In  1917  the  TaritT  Commissh)n*s  fibres  averaged  $13.80  a  ton  and  in  1918, 
$13.18.  The  average,  however,  included  the  stone  brought  In  as  **  manufactured 
and  partially  manufactured/*  wlilch  would  tend  to  bring  this  average  propor- 
tionately higher  than  the  average  for  the  unmanufactured  lump. 

Arguments  against  an  lncroa.«5ed  tariff  on  pumice  stone  will,  we  believe, 
l)e  advanced  only  by  the  three  imx^^rtlng  firms  listed  on  page  23  and  by  Italian 
interests  alarmed  at  a  possible  curtailment  of  their  exports.  The  American 
pumice-stone  mine  owners  have  made  a  sincere  and  protracted  effort  to  secure 
iill  possible  information  as  to  the  form  these  objections  will  take. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  American  Imixirtors'  arguments  against  an  Increased 
tarltT  v.'ill  be  founded  upon  four  principal  points. 

(1 )  That  an  increase  In  tariff  will  give  to  a  suiall  number  of  .American  oper- 
ators practical  monopoly  of  the  Tiumioe-stone  market,  and  that  the  jobbers, 
manufacturers,  and  distributors  will  be  at  their  mercy. 

Anstrcr. — The  enormous  deposits  of  this  material  listed  on  pages  13-14  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  small  group  of  men. gaining  control  of  the  natural 
undeveloped  resources.  The  small  tariff  asked  for  places  the  American  stone 
only  on  a  fair  competitive  base  with  the  imported.  Any  attempt  by  the 
American  mine  owners  to  profiteer  through  exorbitant  prices  would  be  doomed 
to  failure«on  account  of  the  resumption  of  cheaper  foreign  Imports. 

(2)  An  increased  duty  will  proportionately  increase  the  costs  of  the  ultimate 
consumer,  thus  bringing  abinit  a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  one  of  the 
staple  commodities  at  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  Notion  are  being  directed 
ti)  a  reduction  in  prices  and  to  a  general  retrenchment. 

Anstrer. — It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  American  manufacturer  produces 
ground  or  powdered  pumice  at  a  tost  pf  1.1  cents  i>er  |)ound.  His  carrying  and 
selliJig  charges  have  to  be  added  to  th^«5.  This  stone  was  W)kl  prior  to  the  war, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  manufacturing  charges  refernnl  to  were  secured,  at 
from  3J  to  5  cents  ymv  pound  in  wholesale  lots  and  from  7  to  10  cents  ikt 
pound  in  small  lots.  The  latest  market  qnotatlon,  taken  from  the  March  22, 
102(^  issue  of  the  Oil,  Taint,  and  DniL:  15;'i)ortcr,  is: 

rumice  stone  :  Ccnti*  per  pooiid. 

Original  packasres . o  W     6 

Schcted  lump,  in  barrels 7  (g$  10 

i*owdered,  pure,  pound - 5  ^     8 

We  submit  tlds  as  evidence  that  the  ultimate  consnimer  has  not  enjoyed  and 
does  not  enjoy  any  advantage  from  tlie  Importation  of  Italian  stone  produceil 
by  convict  labor,  and  that  the  figures  show  the  importer  Is  receiving  consider- 
able over  2(K)  per  cent  gross  profit. 

(3)  A  Idgher  tariff  will  greatly  curtail.  If  not  eliminate,  Imports  of  Italian 
stone,  and  tlds  would  mean  a  large  loss  In  revenue  to  the  ffovernment. 

Ansircr, — Ky  consulting  the  tariff  tables  In  the  appendix  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  amomit  of  imported  stone  comes  in  under  the  heading  of  "Manufac- 
tured or  partially  manufact\n*ed/'  This  manufactured  stone,  together  with  cer- 
tain grade's  of  Italian  st<me  not  duplicated  In  America,  will  undonl»t<illy  ctm- 
tinue  to  be  imported  as  formerly. 

Krouj  the  fiscal  year  1914  to  191 S.  inclusive,  the  Tnlted  Stales  reoelviMl 
Jfl7.07r»  duty  from  ur.njanufactuicd  stone  and  $79,072  from  manufacturtMl  or 
partially  manufactured,  an  aNcrage  of  about  $8,595  an<l  $15,814.  resi>ectivrly. 
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The  uianufaetured  or  partially  manufactured  stone  totaled,  as  far  as  available 
records  show,  28,149,503  pounds,  or  an  average  of  about  5,S29,916  pounds  per 
year.  A  duty  on  this  of  1  cent  per  pound  wuuld  bave  brougbt  In,  In  round  figures, 
$5&300  per  annum. 

Tbe  average  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  mines,  according  to  the  sworn 
statements  of  producers  (see  Appendix,  pp.  4  and  53,  is  slightly  over  $20  per  ton. 
From  an  annual  shipment  of  5,000  tons,  therefore,  the  Government  would  derive 
through  the  3  per  cent  war  tax  about  $3,000.  [Since  the  above  was  written 
these  freight  rates  have  been  increased  20  per  cent  ] 

All  of  tliis  stone,  however,  woakl  not  be  hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
in  fairness  an  allowance  ^ould  be  made  for  some  diversions  to  intermediate 
points  saeh  as  Chicago  and  Detroit ;  $2,000,  it  is  believed,  therefore,  would  be 
an  ultraconservative  figure  of  the  Federal  revenue  derived  from  this  source, 
which,  if  added  to  the  above  import  estimate,  would  give  a  total  revenue  of 
about  $60,000  a  year.  £ven  if  we  accept  the  somewhat  debatable  question  that 
importations  of  manufactured  and  partially  manufactured  stone  will  decline, 
as  a  resalt  of  an  increased  tariff,  certainly  a  deduction  of  one-half  the  above 
total  estimated  revenue  for  this  purpose,  or  $30,000,  would  be  more  than  ample. 
This  would  still  ^ow  a  net  gain  of  at  least  50  pt^r  cent  In  the  Federal  revenue 
derived  f^om  this  source. 

(4)  American  pumice  stone  is  not  as  good  as  the  imported.  During  the  war 
it  was  U9ed  as  an  inferior  substitute,  but  now  that  Italian  stone  is  coming  in 
the  trade  will  not  buy  the  American. 

Answer. — ^This  is  the  same  argument  so  frequently  used  to  the  disparagement 
of  American  products.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  actual  opinion  among  the 
trade  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  material. 
Brand  &  Stevens,  who  own  and  operate  one  of  the  California  pumice  deposits, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  a  number  of  men  whom  they  considered  com- 
Iietent  to  advance  an  unbiased  opinion.  These  men  were  associated  respectively 
with  the  dye  industry,  the  plating  industry,  the  automobile  industry,  and  ^e 
furniture  industry.  The  four  industries,  either  directly  or  through  their  asso- 
ciations, consume,  it  is  believed,  nearly  the  entirely  bulk  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  pumice: 

BuFJ'ALO,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1920. 

THtAB  Sn:  Yim  are  probably  aware  of  the  fiict  that  certain  interests,  whom 
the  writer  represents,  are  making  efforts  to  secure  a  protective  tariff  for  Ameri- 
can pmntce  stone.  Tliis  tariff  will  probably  be  opposed  by  three  American  firms, 
who  are  at  present  Importing  at>out  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  stone  brought 
into  America. 

Prom  what  we  have  learned,  at  least  one  of  their  arguments  will  probably 
be  based  on  the  ground  that  the  American  stone  is  not  as  good  as  the  imported. 
This  argument,  as  you  know,  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  one  about  the 
comparison  between  American  and  German  dyes,  and  in  fact  between  every 
American  product  which  has  received  enc*ouragement  for  growth  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

You  can,  of  course,  understand  our  anxiety  not  alone  to  successfully  antici- 
pate this  objection,  but  to  learn  for  our  own  information  the  actual  opinions 
of  those  whom  we  consider  experts  in  the  different  fields  In  which  pumice  stone 
is  used.  We  are,  therefore,  writing  to  inquire  if  you  will  give  us  your  frank 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Italian  and  American  pumice  stone  in  both 
the  lump  and  ground  form.  It  is,  naturally,  understoo<l  that  any  expression 
which  you  may  care  to  make  will  be  considered  as  your  individual  opinion,  and 
not  as  an  official  opinion  of  your  company. 

Trusting  to  receive  an  early  reply,  and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  for 
any  statement  which  you  may  care  to  make,  whether  it  is  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, we  remain, 

Brand  &  Stkvkns. 

BuFFAi^,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1920. 

Gkntlemen  :  I  note  with  pleasure  the  effort  your  concern  is  making  to  secure 
jtrotectlon  for  the  American  pumice  stone  industry. 

UiKloubtedly  you  will  be  confrontetl  by  the  opposition  with  the  argument 
that  the  American  grade  of  stone  is  inferior  to  the  imported  article.  Such  an 
iirpiiment  I  believe  to  be  in  error,  as  it  lias  been  my  experience  to  find  tho 
AiuerJcan  article  the  equivalent  to  the  foreign  product  In  every  way  for  average 
purposes.     I  have  noticed  that  the  avernj^e  American  pumice  stone  samnl**  is 
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slightly  higher  in  price  than  the  foreign  article  but  its  quality  and  purity  ar<> 
such  as  to  warrant  the  additional  cost 

The  quality  of  this  product,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  Americanism  In- 
volved, certainly  makes  your  stand  a  worthy  one.  and  I  Join  heartily  In  cooper- 
ating with  you  in  your  efforts  to  establish  firmly  the  American  industries  of 
America. 

Albebt  E.  SAitmoN. 


Nbw  Vokk,  N.  Y..  March  :i2,  1920. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  know  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  brings  me  into 
contact  with  the  largest  metal  working  slx^s  in  the  country.  A  great  many  of 
these  use  abrasives  of  various  sorts,  particularly  the  large  plating  shops.  The 
only  statements  in  i*eference  to  pumice  wtilch  I  have  heard  and  which  I  would 
consider  authoritative  would  seem  to  indicate  that  among  users  there  is  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  American  lumped  stone  and  about  an  even  break  on  the  powdered 
stone. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  this  statement  considered  as  comnig  from  luy  com- 
pany. It  goes  without  saying  that  a  careful  Investigation  would  have  to  K* 
mode  hefon*  the  Oakley  Chemical  Co.  could  go  on  record  on  a  matter  of  this 
sort.     But  my  own  opinion,  based  on  the  expressiotis  I  have  heard,  is  as  al>ovt-. 

W.  M.  Campiietx,  A9sMant  Manftffer. 


PMir.AJHSLPHiA,  Pa.,  June  S,  1920. 

Gentlemen:  Ueiilylng  to  your  valued  favor  of  recent  date,  beg  to  Inform  you 
it  is  contrary  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  policy  to  make  for  publication  comment 
on  any  article  or  commodity  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Its  product,  and  the 
writer  wishes,  therefore,  to  convey  the  idea  that  no  oflldnl  significance  whatso- 
ever is  attached  to  the  remarks  following,  since  they  are  merely  personal 
opinions  gained  through  several  years  of  practical  experience  In  wood  and  metal 
automobile-body  finishing. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mtnd  that  In  preparing  automobile  work  for  paint- 
ing and  varnishing  our  better  grades  of  American  pumice  stone  offers  the  very 
best  possible  qualities  necessary  to  high-grade  work. 

*'  Rubbing  down  "  with  pumice  stone  moistened  with  water  a  very  adhesive 
and  uniform  surface  is  prepared  for  subsequent  coats.  A  surfaoe,  in  fiact. 
which  reduces  the  possibility  of  blistering  and  checking  to  the  minimum*  allow- 
ing the  maximum  durability,  longer  wearing  qualities,  and  consequently  greater 
satsfaction  In  general  than  Is  possible  by  any  other  method  within  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  writer.  Our  domestic  pumice  stone  is  held  in  high  fiivor  among 
automobile  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  eq[)eclally  is  this  true 
with  the  manufncturers  of  high-grade  cars  where  a  high  finish  and  long-wear- 
ing color  body  is  essential.  Even  the  manufiacturers  of  the  less  expensive  cars 
are  using  the  same  method  in  preparing  their  work  for  sncceedlng  color  varnish, 
inibblng  varnish,  and  finishing  varnish  coats  with  very  excellent  results;  al- 
though in  the  latter  case  it  stands  to  reasim  the  amount  of  labor  entailed  Is 
proportionately  less. 

A.    A.    FUBNCH. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  letter  to  the  furniture  manufacturer  was  not 
answered,  and  we  are,  therefore,  unable  to  submit  either  the  favorable  or  ad- 
verse criticism  of  this  Industry. 

Foitunately  for  us  we  have  among  our  files  the  oflldal  opinion  of  the  largest 
importing  house  In  America.  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  Ni>w 
York.  This  opinion  Is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board  under  date  of  June  21.  1918,  by  their  president,  Mr.  E.  R.  Murphy,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  our  copy.  The  original  of  this  letter  ciin 
no  doubt  Ik*  found  among  the  War  Trade  Board's  flies: 

W.V8HTN0T0N,  P.  C,  .lUHV  .?/.    /.«>/.•?. 

Oentlemkn  :  I  hereby  confirm  our  conversation  of  this  morning. 

Effective  May  13,  the  War  Trade  Board  prohibited  tiie  lmiH»rtatiou  of 
pumice  from  Italy. 

In  answer  to  letters  sent  out  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Wair  Tnule 
Board,  I  came  to  Washington  and  met  Mr.  Early  McCoy  on  May  30.  He  hn«l 
invited  Mr.  Katz  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  prove  to  us  that  the  California 
lump  pumice  was  equal  In  quality  to  the  Italian  and  could  l»e  used. 
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A  surrey  of  the  pumiee  of  tlie  American  punikre  field  had  been  made  b.v  our 
own  man  and  we  filed  with  Mr.  McCoy  sampler  of  the  cnide  aud  tluislieil  Cali- 
forula  pumice,  together  with  a  statement  that  the  Oaliforaia  pumice  ;;s  aii 
abrasive  is  in  every  way  eqnak  to  the  Italian.  The  only  thing  against  it  being 
Its  yellow  color  as  against  the  white  of  the  Italian. 

The  fact  was  farther  developed  that,  although  before  the  war  Califoniia 
pumice  could  not  be  used  In  the  eastern  markets,  with  the  high  ocean  freight 
rates  of  to-day  the  California  lump  pumice  foi*  grinding  can  l^  laid  down  in 
New  York  for  about  $86  a  ton,  while  the  Italian  pumice  will  cost  $r)2  i>er  tun. 

There  are  t^^o  distinct  sources  of  supply  operating  to-day  where  tlie  other 
finders  of  pumice  can  supply  their  needs  from  Calif oi-uiu. 

It  was  Mr.  McCoy'is  opinion  that  he  would  rocomuieud  tliat  ilie  prohiiiition 
of  pumice  from  Italy  be  made  permanent 

May  81,  I  interviewed  Mr.  Alley,  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  wlio  stated  tliat 
no  importattons  of  pumice  would  be  allowed.  It  wiis  at  that  time,  and  after 
this  conference  in  Washington,  that  we  exercise^  our  option  to  make  a  co!ifrnct 
for  2,000  tons  of  pumice  in  CalifomUi,  and  sent  our  vice  president  and  one  of 
onr  fnctory  men  to  Caltfornin,  where  we  have  erected  a  cami),  purchased  motor 
trucks,  and  committed  oui'selves  to  an  obligation  of  about  $20,000  for  lids  sea- 
son's business. 

On  June  6  the  War  Trade  Board  issued  a  suijplenientary  ruling  peimlt- 
ting  pumice  stone  to  come  in  from  Italy  as  return  cargo  and  If  It  would  not 
delay  the  ship. 

On  .Tuno  8,  <luisei»t)e  Ferla»so,  an  Italian  pumice  broker,  Ilviug  In  New 
York,  suggested  to  us  that  we  raise  a  fund  of  $2,000  and  he  would  arrange  for 
a  shipment  of  1,500  tons  of  prnnlce  stone  for  New  York  from  Italy. 

We  inquired  how  this  could  be  done  in  view  of  the  prohibition  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  but  he  seemed  very  sure  of  his  ground,  and  said  we  did  not  have 
to  pay  the  money  imless  he  brought  in  the  pumice. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  Ferlazzo  works  through  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  he  is  very  friendly  with  the  secretary,  who  In  turn  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Italian  ambassador,  which  resulted  in  the  embargo 
being  lifted  on  Jime  6. 

To  support  the  statement  that  Italian  pun\ice  is  not  required  in  America,  we 
review  these  facts: 

1.  The  main  importers,  who  are  Waddell  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Van  Amrlnge 
&  Cc,  of  New  York :  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  unanimous  in 
stating  that  there  is  a  four  ^months'  supply  on  band. 

2.  The  two  cars  which  we  ground  of  California  lump  pumice  was  distributed 
among  tlie  trade  generally,  and  conceded  to  be  as  good,  although  because  of  its 
color  the  Califomia  pumice  can  not  compete  if  the  Italian  is  allowed  to  come 
in :  It  sells  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  nobody  will  experiment  for  so  low  a  price. 

8.  All  Italian  pumice  originates  In  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  must  be  shipped 
from  Messina  or  Naples.  The  Shipping- Board  advises  that  85  per  cent  of  sub- 
marine losses  are  in  the  loea1it3%  and  object  to  sending  a  boat  south  of  Leghorn. 

4.  Pumice,  being  very  bulky,  is  loaded  In  Italy  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  per 
day.  Estimating  on  11,192  tons  imported  last  year,  this  will  take  56  days.  In 
the  already  congeste<l  harl>or  of  New  York  it  can  l>e  unloadetl  at  the  rate  of 
300  tons  per  day,  an  additional  37  days.  In  other  words,  03  days,  or  three 
months,  consumed  by  bringing  an  unessential  pnoduct  to  America. 

The  language  of  the  oitler  allowing  pumice  to  be  "  shlpi^ed  as  return  cargo, 
provlfling  the  boat  is  not  delayed,"  is  a  sad  temptation  for  the  Italian  shipper 
who  gets  10  per  cent  drawback  on  the  freight  and  the  Italian  shipping  agent 
'Who.  t^mides  his  brokerage,  makes  a  profit  on  the  marine  Ia«(uranoe. 

Wo  have  had  a  branch  in  Italy  for  12  years,  and  I  will  venture  to  prophecy 
that  under  the  language  of  this  order  pundce  stone  will  be  shipped  to  New 
York  and  it  will  never  be.  reported  that  the  ship  was  delayed.  The  delay  will 
be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

We  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  Italian  i)uuiice  coming  into  this  country,  and 
were  the  first  to  cooperate  heartily  and  adjust  our  source  of  supply  to  Cali- 
fornia. Upon  the  stnUment  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  we  have  Invested  $20,000. 
which  will  be  a  total  loss  if  you  allow  this  nile  to  stand.  Furthermore,  Italian 
immlce  is  not  necessary,  as  the  California  goods  are  Just  as  g(K)d  In  quality  and 
a  little  cheaper. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  shipment  of  Italian  pumice  be  prohiblteil  from 

Italy. 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co. 
E.  R.  M.,  President, 
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The  Italian  Government,  prompted  by  the  efforts  of  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions enga^d  fn  the  mining  and  exportation  of  pniidoe  stone,  would  be  expected 
to  offer  objections  to  any  increased  duty  on  this  commoditF. 

Their  arguments  would  probably  be  based  on — 

(a)  Balance  of  trade  bet^veen  the  two  countiies. 

(b)  Italy's  debt  to  the  United  States.  (See  Statistical  Abstract  of  United 
States,  1918,  p.  86.) 

(r)  Hate  of  exchange  between  Italy  and  the  United  StateB. 

lUiUmve  of  trade. — During  th«  live  years  preceding  the  late  Ekiropean  wa**^ 
1900  to  1913,  inclusive,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceeded  the  lui- 
fxirts  by  an  average  of  $13,095,400  yearly.  Of  this  amount  $507,400  represents 
the  average  annual  value  of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy^ 
making  the  average  annual  excess  of  our  domestic  exports  $12,588,000. 

During  this  same  period  Italy*s  average  annual  imports  into  the  Unfte«l 
States  of  commodities  which  were  duty  free  were  $17,650,882,  while  her  averaire 
annual  imports  of  dutiable  goods  were  $30,806,000.  (Refei'snce,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  United  States,  1918,  p.  886.) 

Now,  if  we  take  the  average  annual  imports  of  pumice  stone  into  this  country 
over  the  same  i)eriod,  we  find  it  amounts  to  only  $88^16,  or  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Italian  imports.  ( Iteference,  table  of  puiuice 
imports  fnrnishe<l  by  United  States  Customs,  Treasury  Department.  See 
Appendix.) 

The  above  figures  are  given  covering  the  period  between  and  includini^  1809 
and  1913.  because  it  is  believed  advisable  to  separate  t^e  European  war  per1o<U 
when  normal  conditions  were  very  much  unstablllflsed. 

Between  1914  and  1918,  inclusive,  the  United  States  exports  to  Italy  exceodetl 
the  imports  by  an  average  of  $224,321,071  yearly.  Of  this  amount  $14,510^16 
represents  the  average  annual  value  of  foreign  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Italy,  making  the  net  excess  of  our  domestic  exports  $222,360,612. 

During  this  same  period  Italy's  average  annual  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  commodities  which  were  duty  free  were  $14,510,961,  while  the  average  annual 
Imports  of  dutiable  goods  were  $34,620,6^.  This  shows  that  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  demands  made  upon  all  her  resources  as  a  result  of  the  war  Italy  was 
able  to  increase  her  average  annual  imports  of  dutiable  goods  Into  the  United 
States  by  over  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.  (Reference,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, United  States,  prev.  cit.) 

The  average  annual  imports  of  pum]t;e  into  the  United  States  over  the  same 
period  is  $100,160,  or  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Italian 
lmi>orts.  (Sec  Appendix.)  While  this  fraction  of  a  per  cent  is  reUitlvely 
s<»  small  ns  to  be  negligible,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  would  not  seriously  curtail  the  imiMrtatlons  of  any  but  the  cheaper 
grades  of  pumice.  The  trade  recognizes  numerous  grades  of  this  commodity, 
only  two  of  which  have  been  successfully  produced  here  in  America.  Some  of 
these  grades  were  sold  to  American  importers  for  as  much  as  9  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  was  retailed  at  prices  up  to  50  cents  per  pound,  depeodlng  upon  quan- 
tity and  quality.  The  lack  of  production  of  these  grades  by  domestic  properties 
will  cause  the  American  consumer  to  continue  to  look  abroad  for  his  further 
supplies. 

Ituly'H  debt  to  United  SStates.-^On  page  636,  table  369.  Statistical  Abstract, 
Unite<l  States,  1918,  Italy's  debt  to  the  United  States  is  given  as  $1^5.000,000. 
The  interest  on  this,  is  we  as.<«ume  a  rate  of  4  per  cent,  amounts  to  $55,400,000 
annually.  The  declared  value  of  all  crude  pumice  imported  Into  the  Unite<l 
States  during  the  last  10  yeara  avernges  a  little  less  than  $54,000  per  year. 
Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these  imports  were  all  profit  to  the  producers. 
and  that  the  entire  amount  was  applied  to  above-mentioned  interest,  it  would 
take  the  entire  receipts  of  this  pumice-stone  conmierce  for  a  perlotl  of  over 
1,000  years  to  pay  one  year's  Interest  on  the  Italian  loon.  May  we  be  pardone<l 
for  suggesting  that  this  argument  is  possessed  of  academic  Interest  only. 

Kate  of  exchange  heticeen  Italy  an 4  United  mates, — On  February  4,  1919,  the 
Lackawanna  National  Bank  quoted  Italian  lire  at  $5.66  per  hundred,  or  $0.056») 
each.  Assuming  an  average  stable  value  of  the  lira  of  $0,198,  this  means  a  drop 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  70.6785  per  cent.  If  uncertain  and  incalculable  far- 
tors  are  disreganled,  wich  as  the  present  political   situation,  strikes,   local 
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twuDdary  diq[>nte8,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  certain  indeterminable  influence,  a 
<s1calation  can  be  made  as  to  what  effect  a  curtailment  of  pumice  shipments 
▼oQld  have  on  the  rate  of  exchange.  This  calculation  is  naturally  based  on  the 
trade  balance. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  we  exported  to  Italy  a  total  of  $477,898,744 
worth  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  importing  during  the  same  period  $30,014,349 
worth  of  mercbandise,  both  free  and  dutiable,  leaving  Italy  with  a  trade  balance 
of  minus  $447,884,395.  ( Reference,  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States,  1918, 
I).3S6.) 

According  to  the  customs  tables  (see  Appendix),  Italy  shipped  into  Amer- 
ica during  the  fiscal  year  of  1918  $36,466  worth  of  unmanufactured  stone. 
If  this  entire  amount  were  deducted  from  her  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
Iier  trade  balance  would  be  minus  $447,847,929. 

The  problem  is,  therefore — 

If  a  trade  balance  of-~$447,884,395  decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  a  lira 
in  America  by  70.6735  per  cent,  by  what  per  cent  will  a  trade  balance  of 
minus  $447,847,929  decrease  it? 

Carrying  the  calculation  out  to  four  decimal  places,  the  answer  is  found  to  be 
70.6793  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  lira  would  be  decreased  by  a 
further  ftfty-eiRht  ten-thousandths  of  1  per  cent.  Under  the  normal  value  of 
193  cemta  for  the  lira,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  about  eleven-thousandths  of 
A  mill,  an  extremely  infinitesimal  fraction  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
fltictuatlons  of  exchange. 

APPENDIX. 

Pwnice  9ion^^  manufnctures  of,  or  of  tchich  pumice  stone  i8  a  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  valuey  ».  8.  p.  f,    {AcU  of  1909  and  1913.) 


Ftoeslyatr. 


Rate  of  duty. 


mo., 
mi.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1914.. 
»U.. 
1910.. 
1917.. 
19U.. 


35  per  cent. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


25  per  cent. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Duty 

ValiM. 

col- 

lected. 

18,991 

•3,146 

15,868 

5,583 

10,448 

8'SS 

U,231 

4,280 

J'iS 

1,457 

6,772 

1,443 

115 

28 

945 

236 

1,743 

435 

2,025 

506 

Average 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 


Percent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


IHoMoa  ttoue^  unmanufactured,  valued  at  more  than  916  per  Um,    (Act  of  1909.) 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Fiscal  year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


15.60  per  ton. 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Duty 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

col- 

per 

lected. 

unit. 

Tone, 

311 

822,647 

11,744 

$72.  S2 

432 

27,877 

2,421 

88.32 

366 

22,560 

2,050 

61.04 

353 

17,598 

1,977 

40.82 

127 

6,518 

712 

51.20 

Average 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 


Percent. 

7.70 

8.8i 

9.00 

11.24 

10.94 


Pumice  stone,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  $15  per  ton  or  less.    (Act  of  1909.) 


Fiscal  year. 


1910. 

mi. 

1312. 
1913. 
W14. 


Bate  of  duty. 


30  per  cent. 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Doty 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

col- 

per 

. 

lected. 

unit. 

Ton». 

3,9G7 

825,014 

$7,504 

16.31 

5,351 

31,378 

9,413 

5.86 

5,576 

32,659 

9,767 

6.84 

6,205 

26,876 

8,062 

6.16 

1,639 

8,004 

2,671 

6.43 

Average 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 


Per  cent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


GEXtr.Al-  TABIKI^  BRVISKIX. 
Imporit  of  piintia  il(me,  itnmawi/tclurtd. 


ris(«i5-<«r. 

Bile  of 

llt>-. 

<iu.iiMiy 

S.MO 

3,m 

30.  we 

lerted. 

»fl,T3o' 

Um  1 

2,100, 

i'i' 

VsllM 

a. 

Ill  IS 

7;« 

•dt^^ 

/•«(r-« 

ffl^- 

...1 do-.. 

^. 

["•-■■ 

-■■! 3°"" 

Imi^rtH  .,f 

„„,„■,,, ,„„0 

„■„ 

,llll  or  paiiiullH  i> 

luvloait 

((■(/. 

»,»«,.  I  V*,.  „ss,'„.,i'[ 


"'W 

San  1'ran<is<-o.  vw.iv..  .Vwrcnibcr  jW.  IW!*. 
Tills  Is  to  c-ertlf.v  that  (be  i-oirt  of  luntllng  our  pumice  In  New  York  froni  do- 
P"i8ltB  uwned  uiiil  leased  ami  worked  by  us  Jointly  In  Slfiktymi  County,  CnUf., 
mid  t$eneri(llj'  kniiwu  tis  Ilif  .Mnuiit  ■Sliu^tii  iniiiiUv  [|i'iii>st|N,  In  nn  fidlowK: 


FifljiLt  (25'ton  cnr) : 

Swiniilng  charfie  at  Bartle,  $15  i>er  cnr 

Miilii  line  p">int  from  Bnrtle ?0.  22 

Miil[i  tine  p<'int  to  New  Vork .871 


AiM  'JO  [H'r  cent  Rross  proflt_- 


jverliend  nor  value  per  ton  of  product 
\X.  A.  T.  Ac  Mill. 
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A  KV I  DAVIT. 

I,  Juuieis  11.  }^Iai«on,  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  County  of  Los  Anj^oles,  State 
t»f  Cnllft»riila,  heivby  certify  that  for  the  post  tlve  years  I  have  been  personally 
in  charge  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  Brand  &  Stevens  (Ltd.),  covering  their 
<'pemtlo]i8  In  the  mining'  of  puuiice  fetone  In  Imperial  County,  California ;  ami 
mat  fur  the  iiast  two  years  I  have  been  i>ersonally  in  diarf^e  as  general  manager 
of  s:^ld  pumice  operations. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  present  costs  per  ton  of  pumice  stone  for  grinding, 
lan<ie<l  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  said  Brand  &  Stevens 
iLttl.),  antl  as  devehiped  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions,  ai*e  as 
follows : 

Ubor 1 $10.50 

Uaullng 3. 00 

Freight .     17.  70 

Taxes . .  50 

Interest .60 

Insurance  (general  and  employees*) .60 

32.90 

Amortization,  deijreciation,  and  malntonanco;  10  per  cent 3.21) 

AdU  20  per  cait  gross  profit 6.  r»8 

0»>t  per  ton < 42.77 

Jamks  K.  Mason. 

Mr,  TiLsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hsk  the  privilege  of  filing  certain 
letters  and  comniiinications  on  this  subject  at  this  point. 

Mkriden,  Conn.,  December  ;^J,  19Z0, 

I»r.AB  Sik:  We  nnderstaiid  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  IssikhI 
a  notice  of  a  hearing  Jnnuary  10  and  11  for  the  pnrpone  of  considering  bilefs 
for  and  against  a  protective  tariff  on  Italian  pumice  stone. 

We  are  pi*o]»ably  the  largest  inOhidnal  ufierK  of  Italian  grouml  pumice  stone 
in  the  Industries  a.side  from  mannfacturer.«»  of  soap. 

During  the  past  two  years,  due  to  circumstances,  we  were  compelled  to  use 
a  d<»mestic  product  mined  In  California  and  ground  in  tlie  f^astern  States.  Our 
exj>erience  was  that  the  domestic  product  was  less  than  50  i)ei*  cent  as  eiticlent  as 
Italian  pumice  stone;  and  wliile  we  believe  In  protective  tariff,  we  feel  that 
the  question  of  increasing  or  applying  a  tariff  <m  Italian  pumice  stone  in  the 
imprests  »>f  the  California  product  should  be  consldere<l  carefully. 

We  believe  It  to  be  a  fair  statement  that,  aside  from  the  use  In  manufacturing 
uf  s<»iips,  the  California  jnYiduct  Is  in  no  way  as  efficient  as  the  Italian  product. 

International  Silver  Co., 
A,  C.  Gardiner. 


Sir:  T\w  present  cost  of  unmanufacturetl  Itnlian  pumice  stone  is  .^L'J.iiO  per  ton 
c.  L  f.  New  YorktSQ  tJbat  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  yields  a  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately 70  cents  per  ton.  In  our  opinion  pumice  stone  unmanufactured  should 
1m!  asse.'Qted  not  to  exceed  .$1  per  ton  specific  duty,  because  pumice  stone  must 
l>e  imported  from  Italy,  as  none  hns  been  found  in  this  cimntry  (after  exhaustive 
senrcli  extending  over  a  long  period)  that  4s  ixiual  and  can  take  the  place  of 
the  Italian  pumice  stone. 

Wholly  or  partially  manufactured  pumice  stone  slunild  be  assessed  not  less 
than  the  present  tariff  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  to  protect  the  American 

industries. 

Manufactures  of  puiuice  stone  of  which  pumice  stone  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  If  necessary  to  be  assessed  at  all,  the  assessment  should 
not  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  customhouse  has  been  applying  this 
l)aragraph  to  blmssteln  Imported  from  Germany,  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
no  pumice  stone  enters.  Blmssteln  consists  entirely  of  a  clay  and  flint  com- 
bination, wblch.  In  tbe  making  of  brick,  is  l>aked  in  a  kiln,  and  neither  a  suitable 
clay  nor  a  snltable  flint  has  ever  been  found  in  this  country. 
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Reason  for  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  manufactured  and  manufac- 
tures of  pumice  stone. — ^Pumice  stone  manufactured  in  Italy  is  being  sold  in 
bags  f.  o.  b.  docks  New  York  to-day  at  a  price  of  $24  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
duty  paid  t  o.  b.  New  York  or  $19  per  ton  c.  1.  f.  New  York.  The  freight  rate 
from  Italy  to  New  York  is  358.  per  ton.  or  $7,  showing  the  Italian  producer 
can  produce  the  ground  pumice  stone  at  a  price  of  $12  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Italy, 
bags  included. 

The  cost  of  powdering  the  Italian  pumice  stone  in  the  mills  in  this  country  is 
$65  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
and  also  because  the  freight  rate  from  Italy  to  New  York  on  the  crude  un- 
manufactured pumice  stone  is  48  shillings  per  ton  or  $12  per  ton,  and  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  is  $13.50  per  ton,  or  a  total  cost  of  $25.50  per  ton,  to  which 
must  be  added  duty  of  68  cents,  making  the  cost  $26.18  per  ton  at  the  docks, 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Lighterage  and  drayage  from  the  steamship  piers  to  our  plant,  which  is 
ideally  situated  at  the  Bush  terminal,  is  no  mean  factor  in  the  cost,  since  such 
lighterage  and  draynge  figures  $2  per  ton. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  the  total  protection  given  the  American  producer  tinder 
the  suggested  rates  would  be  only  $4  per  ton,  and  any  increase  in  the  duty  on 
the  unmanufactured  grinding  rock  would  only  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  there  is  no  pumice  stone  produced  in  the  United  States  that  can  re- 
place the  Italian  pumice  stone,  as  evidenced  by  the  letters  received  from  users 
of  pumice  stone  who  were  forced  to  use  domestic  pumice  during  the  World  Wmr. 

The  amount  of  pumice  stone  used  in  this  country  is  rather  limited  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  revenue  producer  would  not  be  of  vital  imi)ortance,  though  we  be- 
lieve that  some  duty  should  be  assessed  and  thus  create  some  revenue,  but  it 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  recommended ;  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  burden 
on  the  consumer  In  this  country  and  possibly  reduce  the  use  of  It  to  more  than 
offset  any  additional  revenue  that  could  be  obtained. 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Go. 
F.  L.  GoBTz,  Vice  President. 


Waujngfobd,  Conn.,  December  M,  19160. 

Dear  Sib:  For  several  years  we  have  used  American-ground  Italian  pumice 
stone  with  satisfactory  reAuIts.  During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  create  a 
domestic  substitute,  which  was  never  found  satisfactory  by  us,  and  as  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  to  be  a  pumice-stone  hearing  on  January  10  or  U  and 
pressure  is  to  be  brought  bear  to  place  a  heavy  tariff  against  the  Italian  pumice 
stone,  we  would  ask  you  to  protect  our  interests  In  the  matter. 

There  is  no  question  In  our  mind  but  what  the  American-ground  Italian 
pumice  stone  is  far  superior  to  any  domestic  .product,  and  we  think  during  the 
war  we  tried  most  all  of  them. 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Ck)., 
D.  W.  Williams,  PurchaMng  Agent. 

FBAKK  L.  GOETZ,  OF  JAMES  H.  KH0DE8  A  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  GoETZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  import  pumice  stone-^hat  is,  the 
raw  material — and  grind  it  here,  and  so  we  are  interested  in  para- 
graph 75. 

This  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  provides  for  a  tariff  on 
nnmanufacturea  pumice  stone — ^that  is,  the  raw  material — ^a  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  wholly  or  nartially  manufactured,  one-quarter  of 
a  cent  a  pound.  The  tariff  that  we  desire  on  pumice  stone  unmanu- 
factured is  65  cents  a  ton  specific.  Sixty-five  cents  a  ton  is  prac« 
tically  the  same  as  5  per  cent  of  the  present  value  of  the  unmanufac- 
tured pumice  stone,  $13.50  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point  Italy. 

Tlie  reason  why  we  do  not  think  that  the  tariff  should  be  increased 
is  that  all  pumice  stone  must  be  imported  from  Italy.  None  has 
been  found  in  this  country  even  after  considerable  search  that  is 
cqtial  to  or  can  take  the  place  of  that  imported  pumice  stone. 
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Mr.  Bacharach.  Hare  you  ever  used  the  domestic  pumice  stone  ? 

Mr.  GoETTZ.  We  have  used  domestic  pumice  stone.  We  used  it 
during  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  when  during  the  war  embar- 
goes to  conserve  shipping  space  prevented  our  bringing  in  the  Italian 
rock,  so  we  bought  from  the  California  producers  raw  Califomia 
pumice  stone  ana  powdered  it«  We  shipped  the  pumice  stone  out  to 
the  trade,  represented  it  for  what  it  was,  and  told  them  that  this  is 
the  best  pumice  stone  that  we  can  give  them  since  the  Italian  pumice 
stone  is  not  obtainable.  The  consequences  of  that  was  that  when 
tlie  embargo  was  lifted  our  customers,  representative  users,  big  users, 
asked  us  to  take  off  their  hands  the  pumice  stone  they  had  received 
from  us,  the  California  pumice  stone,  because  it  would  not  do  the 
work.     It  was  not  equal  to  the  Italian  pumice  stone. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  understand  there  is  really  very  little  competition 
between  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States  and  Italian  pumice  stone. 

Mr.  GoETz.  It  is  not  in  competition  really  so  far  as  equal  qualities 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  you  will  be  comj^elled — or  those  who  desire  to 
use  pmnice  stone — to  continue  the  importation  of  the  Italian  stone? 

Mr.  Gojrrz.  Yes.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Italian  stone,  but  I  do 
hold  a  brief  for  the"  users  of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  and  for 
those  who  grind  and  powder  pnmice  stone  in  this  country.  Prohibit- 
ing by  means  of  an  exorbitant  tariff  the  importation  of  Italian 
pumice  stone  will  result  either  in  forcing  the  finishers  of  marble, 
automobiles*  rubber,  celluloid,  wood  (pianos,  victiolas,  furniture, 
etc.),  glass  (mirrors,  optical  lenses),  ivory,  metals,  and  manufac- 
turers of  soap  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  pumice  stone  needlessly, 
since  there  is  no  domestic  pumioe  stone  which  will  satisfactorily  re- 
place the  Italian  pumice  stone  or  even  in  the  event  that  in  preference 
to  paying  the  excessive  prices,  these  trades  should  use  domestic 
pumice  stone,  the  inferiority  of  the  finish  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  on  their  product  will  cause  the  ultimate  consumer  to  demand 
these  produets  from  abroad  on  account  of  the  superior  finish  which 
foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  give  their  products  by  virtue 
of  the  use  of  Italian  pumice  stone.  Thus  the  committee  in  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  American  pumice-mining  industry,  will,  instead, 
be  protecting  foreign  finishers  of  the  articles  above  named. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  we  wanted  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue 
from  that  article,  we  would  probably  levy  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton 
on  it.    Can  you  stand  that? 

Mr.  GoETz.  We  recommend  that  it  be  not  more  than  65  cents. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  know  what  you  recommend.  I  am  trying  to  get 
something  in  the  Treasury.  My  friend  over  here  is  trying  to  protect 
the  pumice-stone  industry  of  the  country.  If  I  got  your  statement 
correct,  why,  we  can  levy  some  two  or  three  or  four  dollars  a  ton  on 
this,  because  the  people  Vho  use  it  are  compelled  to  buy.  Therefore 
I  am  going  to  get  a  good  deal  of  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Goetz.  I  would  not  put  it  as  strong  as  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Garner*  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  we  could  levy — what 
would  be  the  maximum  amount  we  could  get  out  of  that  as  a  revenue 
measure. 

Mr.  GoiBTz.  Why,  I  should  say  that  the  maximum  amount  would  be 
$1  a  ton.    It  is  not  an  important  commodity. 
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Mr.  Garneh.  If  we  levy  more  than  $1  a  ton  they  would  probably 
quit  importingit. 

Mr.  (iOBTZ.  They  might.  They  might  find  another  process  of  doing 
their  work. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  How  many  tons  of  pumice  stone  do  we  use  a  year? 

Mr.  GoETz.  I  can  tell  you  the  figures  for  the  12  months  between 
October  1, 1919,  and  October  1, 1920.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  their  figures.    The  unmanufactured  is  10,961  tons. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  8o,  if  there  was  a  leavy  of  $2  a  ton,  as  my  friend 
from  Texas  would  like  to  have,  it  would  only  amount  to  $^,000  { 

Mr.  (toetz.  It  would  amount  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  percentage  of  the  domestic  consumption  is  pro- 
duced in  America  ? 

Mr.  (toetz.  The  smallest  kind  of  percentage. 

Mr.  Hadley.  How  much  labor  enters  into  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  (toetz.  Well,  to  illustrate,  our  manufacturing  cost  would  ap- 
proximate us  $60  to  $65  a  ton.  The  raw  material  cost  is  $18.60  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  Italy.  The  bulk  of  the  cost  is  labor — labor 
and  American  materials. 

Mr.  Garner.  Finally  the  consumer,  if  I  understand  you,  pays  about 
an  average  of  $100  a  ton  for  it — ^the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes,  The  man  who  buys  one  or  two  barrals  would  pay 
an  average  price  of  $100  a  ton. 

Mr.  Garner.  About  $100  a  ton.  You  think  increasing  the  duty 
from  65  cents  a  ton  to  as  much  as  $1  would  probably  keep  them  from 
using  the  Italian  stone  ?  If  they  increase  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the 
ultimate  cost  it  would  cause  the  people  to  quit  using  it? 

Mr.  Goetz.  I  think  it  would  cause  them  to  tn?  some  other  process; 
and  I  do  think,  if  it  would  not  do  that,  it  would  at  least  curtail  the 
importation  of  pumice  stone,  so  that  the  amount  of  duty  that  the 
Government  would  receive  would  be  less  than  it  is  at  present. 

May  I  finish  with  the  rest  of  my  statement?  Wholly  or  partially 
manufactured  pumice  stone  should  be  assessed  not  less  than  the 
present  tariff  of  one^quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can industries.  Our  reason  for  a  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound 

Mr.  Garner.  Pardon  me,  that  is  the  part  you  perform,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  GoiTTZ.  No.  We  import  the  crude  Italian  pumice  stone;  that 
is,  the  rock  in  that  form.  Italy  also  ships  to  this  country  piunice 
stone  ground  from  that  same  rock,  powdered  by  them^  and  shipped  in 
here  in  competition  with  the  pumice  stone  that  we  ourselves  powder. 

Mr.  Garner.  P^rom  their  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Goetz.  From  their  raw  material. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  what  rate  of  duty  do  you  want  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  GoM'z.  One-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  We  say  that  pumice 
stone  manufactured  in  Italy  is  being  sent  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  dock  New 
York  to-day  at  the  price  oi  $24  per  2,(X)0  pounds,  duty  paid  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  or  $19  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  The  freight  rate  from 
Italy  to  New  York  is  35  shillings  per  ton,  or  $7,  showing  the  Italian 
producer  can  produce  the  ground  pumice  stone  at  a  price  of  $12  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  Italy,  bags  included. 

The  cost  of  powdering  the  Italian  pumice  stone  in  tlie  mills  in  the 
United  States  has  increased,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
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rials,  and  also  because  the  freight  rate  from  Italy  to  New  York  on 
the  crude  manufactured  pumice  stone  is  48  shillings  per  ton,  or  $12 
per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  $13.50  per  ton,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $25.50  per  ton.  to  which  must  be  added  duty  of  65  cents 
per  ton,  making  the  cost  oi  $26.15  i)er  ton  at  docks  New  York,  duty 
paid.     Well,  now,  that  is  increased  since  1913  as  follows : 

1920 


Cost  of  raw  pumioe  stone  in  Italy  (perton) 18.00  $13.50 

Common  laoor  (per  day) S2.00  $4.00 

Boperinteadents  (per month) $l£aoo  $225.00 

lUmt,  per  souare  foot $9.25  $a50 

Power,  per  kUowatt hour $0.02^  $0.03 

Barrels  (each) $0.56  $1.76 

Supplies,  etc >  100-150 

Opefatlng  (hours  per  day) l           10  8 


1  Per  cent  more. 


All  the  above  figures  apply  on  the  same  mill  for  the  same  pip- 
duction. 

Lighterage,  drayage,  and  demurrage  from  the  steamship  piers  to 
our  plant,  which  is  ideally  situated  at  the  Bush  Terminal,  is  no  mean 
factor  in  the  cost,  since  such  lighterage,  drayage,  and  demurrage 
figures  $3  per  ton. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  the  total  protection  given  the  American  pro- 
ducer under  the  suggested  rates  would  be  only  $4.35  per  ton,  and  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  grinding  rock  would  only 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  as  there  is  no  1 1  nice  stone  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  that  can  replace  the  Italian  pumice,  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  letters  received  from  important  users  of 
pumice  stone  who  were  forced  to  use  domestic  pumice  for  several 
months  during  the  World  War. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  simplicity  and  general  .satisfaction 
of  a  specific  duty.  It  saves  time,  trouble^  and  annoyance  and  expense 
to  customs  authorities  and  importer  alike  by  eliminating  complica- 
tions brought  about  by  changing  values  due  to  fluctuating  exchange ; 
and  the  sometimes  unavoidable  failure  of  consular  invoices  with  cer- 
tificate of  depreciation  attached,  to  arrive  in  time  for  customs  entry. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
proper  market  value  on  this  unimportant  commodity. 

If  the  duty  is  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  65  cents  per  ton  the 
Government  will  then  obtain  a  revenue  of  60  per  cent  over  that  ob- 
tained in  1913,  and  it  will  be  a  more  just  and  satisfactory  duty  to 
both  the  importer  and  the  Government. 

During  the  year  October  1,  1919,  to  October  1,  1920,  the  amount 
of  jpumice  stone  used  in  this  comitry  was  as  follows : 

Unmanufactured,  10,961  tons;  wnolly  or  partially  manufactured^ 
8,607,255  pounds. 

It  will  oe  seen,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  pumice  stone  used 
in  this  country  is  rather  limited  and  therefore,  as  a  revenue  producer, 
would  not  be  of  vital  importance,  though  we  believe  that  some  duty 
should  be  assessed  and  thus  create  some  revenue — but  it  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  recommended,  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  burden  on 
the  consumer  in  this  country  and  possiblj^  reduce  the  use  of  it  to  more 
than  offset  any  additional  revenue  that  could  be  obtained. 
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Should  the  committee  desire  further  information  on  the  points 
covered  or  on  points  not  covered  herein  we  should  be  pleased  to 
furnish  the  same. 

Yesterday  a  representative  of  the  California  producers  of  pumice 
stone  asked  that  the  tariff  on  both  the  raw  material  and  the  finishe<l 
product  be  1  cent  a  pound.  The  present  tariff  on  unmanufactured 
pumice  stone  is  65  cents  a  ton.  When  the  California  producer  asks 
a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  he  is  asking  an  increase  of  3,000  per  cent 
tariff. 

Mr.  Garker.  But  you  do  not  want  him  or  anybody  else  to  hare 
that;  yet  you  want  the  cheapest  raw  material  you  can  get.  and  you 
want  the  best  tariff  you  can  get  oh  the  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  material.  At 
65  cents  a  ton  specific  the  Government  is  receiving  more  tariff  on 
pumice  stone  than  they  received  in  1913,  because  we  had  lower  cost 
at  that  time.  But  the  California  producers  yesterday  said  that  their 
cost  of  landing  the  pumiie  stone  in  'New  York  is  higher  than  the  im- 
porter's cost  of  the  Italian  material.  Well,  now,  I  am  sure  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  consider  why  it  is  ne  -essary  to  land  this  pumice 
stone  in  New  York,  I  mean  pumice  stone  from  California.  More 
than  half  of  the  pumice  stone  consumed  in  this  country  we  consume 
Avest  of  and  including  Detroit.  So  that  in  citing  a  freight  rate  from 
California  to  New  York  you  are  certainly  citing  the  highest  possible 
freight  rate  that  you  can  pet  in  this  country,  because  you  can  not  go 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  railroad  tram. 

Another  point :  We  gave  the  California  pumice  stone  every  op- 
portunity to  show  that  it  was  equal  to  the  Italian  pumice  stone,  to 
prove  that  it  would  do  the  work  of  the  Italian  pumice  stone:  and 
the  president  of  our  company  even  took  the  matter  up  with  the  War 
Trade  Board  during  the  war.  After  examininc:  the  pumice  stone 
personally  he  thought  it  would  fill  the  bill,  ana  he  asked  that  the 
Government  continue  the  embargo  on  Italian  pumice  stone,  that  we 
could  get  along  with  this  pumice  stone.  The  developments  after 
we  had  shipped  the  pumice  stone  to  the  trade  proved  very  conclu- 
sively that  that  pumice  stone  would  not  answer  the.  purpose  at  all. 
I  have  had  15  years'  experience  in  selling  pumice  stone.  1  know  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  and  you  can  not  think  of  handing  to 
a  finisher  of  a  Packard  automobile,  or  any  good  automobile,  a  piece 
of  California  lump  pumice  stone,  not  unless  you  have  a  great  big 
accident  policy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  in  the  California  man's  place  yotir 
position  would  be  different,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GoCTz.  No:  it  would  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason:  I 
hold  no  brief  for  Italy,  but  Italy  is  the  source  of  the  world's  supply 
of  pumice  stone  for  the  reason  that  nature  has  been  kinder  to  Italy 
than  she  has  been  to  either  California  or  any  other  country,  in  that 
pumice  stone  from  Italy  is  different — is  superior  to  any  pumice  stone 
found  elsewhere.  Pumice  stone  is  found  in  a  number  of  States  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States;  also  in  Mexico  and  in  South 
America,  and  other  European  countries  beside  Italy.  Some  of  the 
deposits  have  from  time  to  time  been  exploited  only' to  be  ultimately 
abandoned  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Italian  pumice  stone. 
Literally,  the  pumice-stone  consuming  world  has  made  a  beaten 
path  to  Italy,  because  she  produces  naturally  a  better  pumice  stone 
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than  has  been  found  anywhere  else  in  the  worhl.  Bv  the  hxws  of 
natural  selection  pumice-stone  deposits  have  been  abandoned  in  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  Avorld  except  Italy.  In  our  opinion,  be- 
cause of  failure  in  time  to  recognize  this  law  of  natural  selection,  the 
California  producer  seeks  to  nullify  that  law  by  a  prohibitive  duty 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  is  unwarranted. 

As  to  the  labor  employed  in  mining  the  Italian  pumice  stone  and 
the  statement  by  the  California  producer  that  that  labor  is  Italian 
convict  labor,  the  committee  and  every  American  legislator  knows 
that  our  laws  prevent  convict-made  goods  of  any  description  from 
entering  this  country.    As  between  Italian  peasant  labor  and  Mexican 

Eon  labor,  we  believe  the  choice  of  Italian  labor  to  be  universal, 
cause  the  temperature  in  I^wer  California,  where  California 
pumice  stone  is  mined^  does  not  attract  the  '^native  sons  of  the 
golden  West,"  but,  instead,  only  the  lowest  form  of  Mexican  labor. 

The  Chaihmak.  Suppose  we  had  a  war  and  were  driven  from  the 
sea  with  our  ships,  as  Germany  was,  what  would  we  do  for  pumice 
stone  ?    We  would  put  our  own  supply  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  GoETz.  Then  we  would  have  to  use  the  next  best. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  have  to  establish  the  industry  after  the 
war  broke  out,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  GoETz.  I  would  not  say  so.    There  are  other  things. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  produce  at  home  the 
thimj^s  we  can  produce. 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes;  when  you  can  produce  them. 

The  Chairmax.  I  can  not  forget  the  lesson  we  learned  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  GoETz.  Yes;  if  we  can  produce  them  nearly  so  good,  but  we 
can  not  produce  them  nearly  so  good,  because  we  have  not  got  the 
raw  material. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Pumice  stone  is  of  volcanic  origin? 

Mr.  GoETz.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  order  to  establish  a  business  here  that  will  com- 
pete with  the  pumice-stone  operations  in  Italy  we  will  have  to  have 
some  volcanoes?^ 

Mr.  GoBTz.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  have  volcanoes  that  would 
enipt. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  one  veiy  great  volcanic  eruption  on  the 
2<1  of  November, 

Mr.  GosTZ.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  the  peciUiarity  of  Italian  pumice  stone 
is  that  it  is  erupted  through  water ;  that  makes  a  physical  change  in 
the  lava  and  make^  the  pumice  stone  different. 

BRIKF  of  jAilKS    H.   RHODKS  &  r<).,   (^HI^AGO,    IhT^ 

HoNOKABu:  SiKs :  Paragraph  No.  81  of  the  tariff  of  1013  reads: 

"  Eartliy  or  mineral  substances  wholly  or  partially  manufactnretl  and  articles 
tod  wares  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances, 
not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  whether  susceptible  of  decoration  or 
not,  if  not  decorated  In  any  manner,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

Tanff  desired. — AVe  would  rwominend  that  the  above-mentioned  section  of 
clause  81  should  be  changed  to  read  "  i  cent  per  pound." 

Reasons. — Tfaia  clause  covers  imported  rubbing  stone,  which  Is  only  made  in 
Europe  and  nived  for  flnishing  varnished  surfaces.  It  consists  of  a  combination 
of  decomposed  clay  and  flint,  which  Is  not  found  in  this  country :  and  even  during 
tiic  pericxl  of  the  v»ar.  although  attempts  were  made  to  make  it  here,  they  failed. 
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and  the  industries  were  handicapped  considerably  because  of  their  inability  to 
obtain  this  material. 

A  specific  duty  of  ^  cent  per  pound  sliould  be  assessed  rather  than  any  ad 
valorem  duty. 

We  respectfully  reconunend  tlie  simplicity  and  general  satisfaction  of  a 
specific  duty.  It  saves  time,  trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense  to  customs 
authorities  and  importer  alilce  by  eliminating  complications  brought  about  by 
changing  values  due  to  fluctuating  exchange,  and  the  sometimes  unavoidable 
afallure  of  consular  Invoices,  with  certificate  of  depreciation  attached,  to  arrive 
Jn  time  for  customs  entry. 

The  quantity  Imported  is  limited.  As  far  as  the  revenue  to  the  Grovemment  Is 
concerned,  it  would  not  affect  It  one  way  or  the  other,  the  article  being  a  chetip 
commodity,  selling  previous  to  the  war  at  approximately  2  cents  per  pound 
f .  o.  b.  point  of  shipment. 

This  specific  duty  would  be  equal  to  about  the  same  duty  collected  previous 
to  the  war  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  the  committee  desire  any  further  information  on  the  points  covered 
or  on  points  not  covered  herein,  we  should  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  same. 

F.  L.  QoETS,  Vice  PreHAenl, 

Nkw  York,  N.  Y.,  Novetnber  SO,  1920, 

Bear  Sirs:  I  have  your  letter  of  NovemlK^r  24  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
«f  bill  being  Introduced  at  the  next  CongreRs  providing  for  a  prohibitive  tariff 
on  the  importation  of  pumice  from  Italy. 

I  consider  that  this  would  be  very  unfair,  because  the  domestic  pumice  Is 
very  much  Inferior  to  the  Italian  pumice.  I  believe  the  domestic  pumice  will 
do  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  work  the  Italian  will  do ;  even  then  It  does 
not  turn  out  the  same  quality  product.  If  there  was  any  comparison  between 
the  two  grades  of  material,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  in  fbvor  of  a 
duty ;  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  would  be  concerned,  the  duty  would  not  be  necessary, 
as  I  most  certainly  would  buy  the  domestic  in  preference  to  the  foreign  article 
if  it  were  possible  to  use  the  domestic  material. 

If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  in  this  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

L.  Darling,  Assistant  PnrcJiasing  Agent. 


Mkbiden,  GozfN^  November  50.  IdtO. 

Gkntusmkn:  Answering  your  letter  of  November  22,  we  are  very  much 
interested  In  your  statement  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  Importation  of  Italian  pumice  stone. 

While  we  believe  in  protective  tariff  and  wish  to  encourage  home  industry. 
It  Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  domestic  pumice  stone  Is  equal  In  any  par- 
ticular to  the  imported  Italian  pumice  stone. 

As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  there  Is  no  comparison,  and  we  believe 
that  the  domestic  pumice  is  not  50  per  cent  as  efficient  as  the  foreign  protluct. 

We  do  not  hesitate  In  putting  ourselves  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  a  iiro- 
hlbitlve  tariff  on  this  product 

We  would  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you  express  these  as  our  views  to  any 
interested  party. 

International  Sil\xr  Co., 
W.  Gardiner. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  November  2S,  1920. 

Gentlbmkn:  We  have  your  letter  of  November  22  and  are  surprised  ami 
regret  to  hear  that  a  bill  will  be  Introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
providing  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  Importation  of  pumice  ln>m  Italy 
for  the  pun^ose  of  forcing  dom(*8tlc  pumice  on  the  trade  In  this  country. 

We  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  users  of  considerable  amounts  of  pumice  In 
the  manufacture  of  hand  soaps.  We  have  experimented  with  domestic  pamice 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  various  concerns  and  have  never  found  any 
tliat  would  answ^er  our  needs. 
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We  absolutely  require  the  Italian  pumice  stone,  ground  and  bolted  in  this 
<!Oiiiitrx,  to  insure  the  best  and  uniform  quality,  and  any  tariff  imposed  on 
Italian  pumice  stone  would  necessarily  increase  the  selling  price  of  our  soap. 

A  -v&ry  large  part  of  our  production  goes  to  machinists  and  other  worl^men 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  their  soap  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  mentioned  will  not  prevail. 

The  White  &  Bagijcy  Co.. 

H.  P.  Baolet,  President  and  Treasurer. 


Walling  FORD,  Conn.,  November  2S,  1920. 

We  have  yours  of  the  22d  and  have  not  heard  of  the  impending  bill  to  pre- 
vent Importation  of  Italian  pumice.  We  believe  this  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  tJie  manufacturers  using  pumice,  not  only  in  the  way  of  competition  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  no  domestic  pumice  that  we  have  ever  tried  has  given  sat- 
isfaction. Therefore,  we  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  bring  the  truth 
to  light 

K.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

l\  W.  WiLLiA^rs,  Pnrchasin/f  Agent. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  November  29,  1920. 

Gkntlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  November  24  with  reference  to  the 
tarilf  situation  on  pumice  stone. 

Pumice  stone  is  an  absolutely  essential  article  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
erasers.  Rubber  erasers  are  used  by  every  school,  every  bank,  business  house, 
and  factory  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  tip  of  virtually  every  lead 
peodl. 

The  only  satisfactory  pumice  stone  that  can  be  used  is  the  Italian  pumice 
stone,  but  it  must  be  American  ground.  We  have  tried  a  certain  so-called 
pumice  -stone,  a  product  of  California,  which  is  absolutely  worthless  so  far  as 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  erasers  is  concerned. 

While  we  would  naturally  prefer  to  use  an  American  article  in  preference  to 
the  imported,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  In  this  case*  for  the  so-called 
American  pumioe  stone  has  not  the  proper  cutting  qualities. 

We  therefore  are  greatly  opposed  to  Congress  providing  for  a  higher  tariff 
on  pumice  stone,  as  this  will  add  to  the  cost  of  a  necessity  required  by  every 
man,  woman*  and  child. 

A,  W.  Faber  (Inc.), 
H.  Faber,  Manager. 

'Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  1920. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  Jauary  24  regarding  the  new  tariff  to  be 
placed  upon  Italian  pumice  stone,  would  advise  that  this  will  work  a  very 
great  hardship  on  all  silverware  manufacturers,  Inasmuch  as  the  California 
pumice  is  not  suitable  for  fine  work. 

Anything  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  this  tariff  from  being  placed  on  Italian 
pumice  we  will  be  glad  to  do  If  you  will  so  advise. 

Wm.  a.  Uof'.Kus  (Ltd.), 
By  F.  W.  Ingham. 

CoNNKRsviLLK,  Ixi).,  Drcvinfcr  23,  1920. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  instant,  z*egardiug  the  ^ioi)ose<l 
increase  in  the  import  duty  on  Italian  pumice  stone.  This,  as  we  understaud  it, 
will  greatly  favor  the  use  of  Califoniia  lump.  We  certainly  hope  that  such  a 
bill  will  expire  in  committee,  for  tlie  very  reason  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, California  pumice  stone  is  of  absolutely  no  value,  and  in  our  business 
puniico  stone,  both  lump  and  powdered,  plays  a  very  Important  part.  It  would 
look  to  us  as  though  any  Increase  In  the  import  duty  on  the  Italian  pumice  stone 
would  mean  the  increase  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  would  work  a  hard- 
ship, because  the  consumer  would  either  have  to  use  the  California  pumice  on 
account  of  the  price  or  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  the  Italian. 
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Wo  will  certainly  \n*  Bhid  to  write  to  our  Uepreseiitative  and  Seuator,  ami 
ai)yt))lii{?  further  \vv  can  <l<»  \yv  would  lie  jrhid  to  luive  you  advist^  us. 

Rex  MANi'FArTURiN©  Co., 

\V.  ().  HrLL,  Purckasinff  Agent, 


Nkw  York  City,  December  8.  1020. 

(iKNTLKMKx  !  Aiisweriii^r  j'our  lettir  of  the  7th  instant,  II.  L.  G.,  we  would 
appreciate  it  iJ*  you  would  enter  a  very  strong  protest  against  Im^wsing  a 
prohihitive  tariff  on  tlu'  importation  of  Italian  punnce  stone,  as  this  clus.s  of 
material  Is  the  only  grade  that  we  have  found  suital)le  for  lithogruphic  work, 
diunestic  pumice  being  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Fuchs  &  Lajs'g  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  H.  Lynch. 


KooHKSTEK,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  ISZO. 

Gkntlkmen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  7th  lu  reference  to  tarilt  on 
pumice. 

iHauestic,  so  called,  pumice,  is  so  far  from  being  satisfactoo*  for  any  work 
that  we  have,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  Is  generally  cousldereil  as  an  Inferior 
article  to  the  imported  stock,  that  we  can  n«»t  understand  h«nv  Congress  could 
put  across  anything  of  this  l\ind. 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  provided  we  ciui  he  funrtsheil  umterial  as 
gtrod  as  is  required,  but  as  they  can  not  produce  iQooil  puudtv,  wv.  of  course, 
woidd  be  very  much  ojiposed  to  lV)ngres8  raising  the  pivsent  tariff,  if  there 
is  any. 

IUhtian  BBoii.  Co. 


liaiiM'.KPORT,  Co>9i.,  December.  9,  1920. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  8th,  would  say  wie  note -a  bUl  Is 
to  be  Introduced  into  (Congress  providing  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  ioipor- 
tatlon  of  pumice  from  Italy. 

We  do  not  consider  It  fair  that  this  bill  should  be  passed  by  Coofrresit  par- 
ticularly as  the  pumice  produced  in  tids  conirtrj^  is  of  such  an  inferior  quality 
that  it  can  not  lie  used  for  finishing  high-grade  silverware  sucti  as  we  manu- 
facture. 

We  found  that  the  American  pumice  was  full  of  foreign  sulistances  iKiilch  cot 
and  scratched  the  finished  work,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
polished  surface  the  same  as  we  do  with  the  Italian  pumice,  which  is  of  a 
very  even  and  fine  quality.  This  fine  quality  is  absolutely  essential  to  manu- 
facturers of  silverware,  and  we  hope  that  the  price  will  remain  within  our 
reach, 

Al-nKHT   I'ICK    &    Co.    nN<'.  >.    OK    HrIDOKPORT. 

G.    T,    \TTUi,    .\fH1l4tff('-r. 


pROvioENcK,  H.  I.,  December  9,  J920, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  at  hand  and  contents  noted,  a!id  in  rei)ly 
would  say  that  it  is  absolutely  Impossible  for  us  to  use  the  pumice  stone 
which  comes  from  California,  as  it  is  not  of  the  right  substance  for  our  use. 
The  only  thing  we  can  use  is  the  Italian  pundce  stone  such  as  you  have  already 
sold  us  for  the  past  12  yeai*s.  W«^  do  not  believe  tliat  anyone  who  has  usihI  the 
Italian  pumice  stone  can  afford  to  use  the  domestic  pumice  .stone  which  conies 
from  California,  and  If  a  tariff  Is  put  on  the  lmi3ortatlon  of  the  pumice  stone 
from  Italy  It  will  only  nu^nn  Increascn!  cost  of  production,  which  is  the  thing 
that  is  causing  high  prices  in  this  crmntry  to-day. 

Ahos  M.  Bo  wen.  Treamrer. 


Providence,  K.  I.,  November  24,  1920. 

rjENTLEMKN :  We  luive  your  letter  of  the  22d  Instant,  concerning  bill  to  be 
introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  providing  for  "  prohibitive  tariff  on 
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the  Importation  of  pitinice  sent  from  Italy.**    We  uiiUerstoml  tiuit  this  is  for  tlie 
purpose  of  forcing  domestic  pumice  on  the  market  in  place  of  the  Italian. 

We  have  had  some  experience  witli  domestic  pumice  and  fi*el  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  disadvantage  if  we  were  forced  to  use  tiUs  material. 

We  liope  you  will  do  all  you  possibly  (*an  to  prevent  the  passinj?  of  this  bill 
ami  we  f4iall  be  rery  gJad  to  cooperate  witii  you. 

(lOiiHAM    Mfo.   Co.. 
C.  C.  Greene, 

New  London,  Wis.,  December  20,  li)ZO. 

I»EAK  Sir:  A  bill  has  been  presented  by  the  producers  of  California  lump 
punik-e  stone  to  the  Ways  and  Means  rommittee.  This  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
(Teuse  in  the  imiK>rt  duty  on  Italian  pumice  stone. 

f)ur  exp(»rlence  as  cons\imers  of  pumltfe  stone  leads  us  to  bc»lieve  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  lis  to  use  an  American  pumice  stone.  We  have  tried  it  In 
?<e>'eral  Instances  and  find  that  it  is  by  far  infeiior  to  Italian  pumice  stone. 

We  are  therefoi'e  asking  that  you  protest  against  an  incr<»a8e  In  duty  on  the 
Italian  pumice  stone. 

WiNCONsiN  I'AHiM-rr  &  Tanei.  Oo.. 
L.  K.  Shallrebg, 

Purchasinff  Department. 

Sybaclse,  X.  Y..  Xorcmber  23,  1920. 

GumsKKN :  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  dated  November  22,  in  which 
you  advise  u^  that  a  bill  will  be  Introduced  at  the  next  session  of  0>ngress  that 
will  provide  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation  of  Italian  pumice. 

We  are  indeed  surprised  to  learn  of  such  a  bill.  Surely  no  fair-minded  Con- 
grea«<maii  will  countenance  it  providing  he  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
difference  between  the  Italian  and  American  pumice.  We  believe  that  all  users 
of  pumice  Jhave  learned  from  experience  that  where  it  is  necessary  that  a  highly 
finished  product  be  secured  the  American  pumice  is  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Italian  pumice. 

We  wiflb  to  take  this  OM^ortunity  to  thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to 
thh?  measure.  We  wish  to  advise,  too,  that  we  are  writing  direct  to  our  Con- 
gressman to  enter  our  objections  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co., 
E.  M.  Larkin, 

Purchasing  Department. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  2S,  1920. 

Genttjimen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  22d  instant  by  your  Mr.  Geddes,  we 
regret  to  note  jKtitn  eontenjplated  by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  putting  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  tlie  importation  of  pumice  from  Italy. 

We  have  used  various  grades  of  pumice  in  ix)wdered  form,  and  have  used 
same  for  a  great  many  years.  During  this  time  we  have  experimented  with 
so-cal)e<I  domestic  pumice  and  our  experience  has  been  that  it  does  not  have 
the  cutting  qualities  of  genuine  Italian  pumice  nor  does  it  stand  up  as  long, 
which  Is  our  reason  for  insisting  on  genuine  Italian  pumice. 

We  trust  our  experience*  which  we  believe  is  the  same  as  others  in  a  like 
|K>sition,  will  have  some  weight  in  determining  the  actl<m  of  any  legislation  by 
the  next  Ck>ngress,  regarding  instituting  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  Italian 

pumice. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
A.  P.  House, 

As9i9tant  Purohasinff  Agent, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1920, 
Gentlemew  :  Answering  yours  of  December  28,  in  acconlance  with  your  sug- 
^ftffttion,  we  have  written  our  representatives  calling  their  attention  to  the  Im- 
portance of  Imported  pumice  stone,  protesting  against  the  i)lacing  of  a  high 
protective  tariff  on  its  importation. 
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We  trust  that  your  efforts  at  the  pumice-stone  hearing  wiU  be  mioceBsfaU 
and  in  the  meantime  we  are  calling  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  everyooe 
-interested. 

S'raCHCB  LITHOGBAPHIC  CO., 

G.  F.  McObath, 

PurehaBii'iff  Agent. 


ROCHESTEB,  N.   T. 

Gkntljsmen  :  Answering  yours  of  November  24,  in  our  opinion  domestic  pumice 
•does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  pumice  imported  from  Italy. 

STBETCHBB  LrrHOGBAPH  Co. 


PaoviDENCE,  R.  I.,  December  IS,  19t0, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  8  and  you  nmv  rest 
assured  that  we  will  do  anjrthing  you  suggest  to  cooperate  with  you,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  writing  our  Senators  and  Congressmen,  if  you  believe  this  a  good  plan,  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  bill  providing  for  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation  of  pum- 
ice from  Italy. 

We  might  suggest  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  all  the  ring>traveler  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  only  seven,  would  gladly  write  to  tiieir  Representatives 
in  Congress  if  you  think  this  is  a  good  plan •  when  the  thing  is  ripe. 

It  is  our  experience  that  domestic  pumice  is  almost  useless  for  our  purpose.  It 
would  be  a  severe  trial  for  us  to  be  obliged  to  use  domestic  pumice,  and  we  can  not 
see  how  it  is  benefiting  the  American  industry  any  to  prohibit  the  importatioii  of 
Italian  pumice,  for  it  is  far  and  away  superior  to  anything  else  on  ^e  market,  for  our 
particular  purpose  at  least. 

We  trust  you  may  be  able  to  fight  down  any  sudi  bill  as  is  proposed,  and  as  stated 
before  we  will  do  anything  you  may  suggest  to  help  you  out. 

Victor  Ring  Tsaykubr  Co., 
John  E.  Hall,  Manager. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  December  6, 19f0. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  24  would  state  that  the  writer 
has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  and  was  therefore  unable  to  give  your  letter 
his  attention  until  to-day. 

Regarding  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  from  American  pumice,  would 
advise  that  we  found  the  American  grade  to  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign 
matter,  necessitating  our  using  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the  Italian 
pumice  on  an  equal  amount  of  work. 

Thr  Fibbrlotd  Corporation. 


Brief  op  Brand  k  Stevens  (Ltd.),  New  York  Cmr,  in  Rebottal  ov  Statbmbmt 

OP  James  H.  Rhodes  6l  Co. 

The  time  at  mv  disposal  during  the  hearing  was  insufficient  to  pennit  me  to  prepare 
a  verbal  rebuttal  of  the  claims  of  James  li.  Rhodes  6l  Co.,  who,  through  their  vice 
president,  Mr.  F.  L.  Goetz  appearing  before  your  committee  on  January  II,  opposed 
this  measure.  I  understood,  however,  that  you  would  give  mo  permission  to  file  a 
statement  in  answer  to  James  H.  Rhodes's  claim.  Because  of  tins,  and  because  our 
present  situation  is  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  our  making  every  le^timate  effort 
to  properly  present  our  case  before  your  committee,  I  respectfully  solicit  your  con- 
sideration "of  the  following  points: 

1.  The  only  firm  appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  oppose  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  above  mentioned  tariff  on  pumice  stone  is  the  one  mentioned 
above,  who,  according  to  their  own  statement,  V handle  65  per  rent  of  all  the  Italian 
pumice  coming  into  this  countr>'."  (See  letter  of  James  li.  Rhodes  <&  Co.)  They 
ask  for  a  f^at  rate  of  65  cents  a  ton  on  the  raw  stone  and  one-foiulh  of  a  cent  per  pounil 
on  the  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured. 

Answer.  With  the  last  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates,  it  now  costs  the  American 
producer  an  average  of  $44.38  per  short  ton  delivered  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Of 
this  co^^t  $22.56  is  the  average  freight  per  short  ton  and  67.7  cents  is  the  war  tax  per 
ton  on  bill  of  lading. 
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According  to  Mr.  Goetz's  testiinony  the  correepondiog  stone  is  now  bought  in  Italy 
for  $13.50  a  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  48  shilling  for  freight,  which  latter  figure  he 
translates  into  American  currency  at  |I2.  According  to  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
'vddch  is  now  higher  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  48  shillings  would  be  equi\'alent 
to  $9.12  instead  of  1 12,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  Italian  stone  delivered  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  duty  paid,  would  be  $23.27,  instead  of  $26,152  ^^^  figures  nven  in  the 
previous  citation,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  error  in  interpreting  tne  exchange 
between  shillines  and  the  American  monetary  standard  was  confined  solely  to  the 
question  of  freight  rates  and  not  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  in  Italy. 

From  these  comparative  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  tariff  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  or  $20  a  ton,  raising  the  Italian  to  $43.27,  would  still  leave  the  Italian  stone 
the  benefit  of  a  slight  maigin. 

Mr.  Goetz  state  the  Italian  producer  can  produce  ground  pumice  stone  at  a  price 
of  $12  a  ton,  bags  included.  It  will  be  noticea  that  this  price  of  $12  a  ton  is  for  j^und 
or  manufactured  stone,  while  the  $13.50  is  for  crude  stone.  We  submit  this  e%idence, 
furnished  by  our  opponent,  for  your  committee's  careful  consideration,  pointing  out: 
(a)  That  the  Italian  producer  ijs  offering  manufactured  stone  cheaper  tnan  the  raw 
material,  (b)  That  the  price  on  the  raw  material  is  regulated  to  secure  the  greatest 
market  price  that  it  will  stand  in  competition  with  manufactured  stone,  (c)  That 
the  possibility  of  so  regulatiiig  the  prices  as  to  approach  what  is  commonly  termed  as 
"dumping"  is  in  this  case  possible,  because  the  Italian  stone  is  mined  by  convict 
labor. 

2.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  at  this  time  is  how  can  the  American  producer, 
even  with  a  protective  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound,  hope  to  compete  with  the  Italian  stone, 
which  can  still  be  imported  at  a  cheaper  figure. 

Answer.  When  we,  along  with  the  magnesite  producers,  the  tungsten  producers, 
the  zinc  producers,  and  the  dye  interests,  first  attempted  to  secure  protection,  our 
costs  were  estimated  so  as  to  place  the  American  stone  on  a  legitimately  competitive 
basiB  with  the  Italian.  At  that  time  it  had  not  developed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Italian  stone  is  produced  by  con\'ict  labor,  and  that  the  market  price  could  be  ref- 
lated according  to  the  maigin  afforded  by  this  cheap  production.  We  then  antici- 
pated that  conditions  would  have  a  tendency  to  stabilize  around  our  earlier  figures. 

As  a  result  of  our  subsequent  experiences,  however,  and  speaking  with  all  possible 
earnestness  and  frankness,  we  would  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  secure  a  tariff  of 
1}  cents  p^  pound  on  all  pumice  stone  nrovidod  this  matter  at  present  were  coming 
up  for  consideration  for  the  first  time.  Our  hope  under  the  present  situation  is  that, 
with  modem  machinery,  an  intelligently  trained  working  force  and  increased  pro* 
duction  we  can  reduce  our  costs  to  the  point  where  we  may  enjoy  at  least  a  reasonable 
part  of  the  market. 

3.  ^Ir.  Goetz  also  states:  ''But  the  California  producers  yesterday  said  that  their 
cost  of  landing  the  pumice  stone  in  New  York  is  higher  than  the  importer's  cost  of  the 
Italian  material.  Well,  now,  I  am  sure  that  this  committee  is  going  to  consider  why 
it  is  necessary  to  land  this  pumice  stone  in  New  York;  I  mean  pumice  stone  from 
Caliiomia.  More  than  half  of  the  pumice  stone  consumed  in  this  country  we  consume 
west  of  and  including  Detroit.  So  that  in  citinff  a  freight  rate  from  California  to  New 
York  you  are  certainly  citing  the  highest  possible  frei^mt  rate  that  you  can  get  in  this 
country."    The  implied  inference  of  this  remark  is,  or  course,  perfectly  obvious. 

Answer.  As  producers  we  naturally  ship  to  the  point  designated  by  the  purchasers. 
The  fact  that  all  the  mills  for  grinduig  the  raw  material  are  8ituate(i  on  tne  Atlantic 
seaboard  immediately  adjacent  to  New  York  City  would  naturally  mean  that  the 
American  stone  is  sent  there  for  manufacture,  and  from  these  mills  is  again  distributed 
throughout  the  more  western  markets.  It  is  pointed  out  that  these  mills  were  origi- 
nally so  situated  on  account  of  their  strategic  position  in  reference  to  the  Italian 
6ouix!e  of  supply,  and  thev  were  established  and  doing  a  permanent  business  long 
before  the  late  war  curtailed  foreign  imports,  and  thu»  offered  an  impetus  to  the 
American  producers  to  develop  a  previously  dormant  national  resource. 

4.  It  is  daimed  that  the  American  stone  is  not  equal  to  the  Italian.  In  substantia- 
tion to  this  claim,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.  submit  numerous  letters. 

Answer.  We  suggest  that  these  .letters  were  inspired  by  letters  which  James  II. 
Rhodes  &  Co.  sent  out  to  their  divers  customers,  and  in  which  they  alleged  that  the 
American  miners  were  going '  'to  attempt  to  put  a  bUl  through  Congress  providing  for 
a  prohibitive  tariff  on  tne  importation  of  pumice  stone  sent  from  Italy  for  the  purpose 
oftorcing  domestic  pumice  on  the  market  in  place  of  Italian."  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  wording  of  these  letters  in  question  and  the  general  similarity  of  th<^ir 
diction,  when  coupled  with  tho  writer's  use  of  quotation  marks,  will,  we  believe, 
logically  point  to  the  above  conclusion. 
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We  ha^e  submitted  letters  bearirg  on  the  subject  of  comparative  quality.  It  wil! 
be  noticed  that  these  letters  are  written  b>  expert*  who.  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  positions,  are  entirely  disinterested  personailyand  who  therefore  mi<rht  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  pass*  an  unbiased  opinion.  The  meat  of  their  remarks  is  that 
the  American  pumice  stone  is  alK>ut  etjual  to  the  Italian.  Tn  this  claim  they  are  murh 
more  con8er\ative  than  was  Mr.  Elmer  H.  Mury  hey,  president  of  James  H.  Rhodec  Ss 
Co.,  who,  when  controlling  a  western  source  of  supply,  petitioned  the  War  Trade 
i^oard  for  an  embargo  on  foreign  pumice.  From  this  letter  we  respectfully  quote  one 
paragraph  without  comment:  '  'We  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  Ttaiian  pinnice  coming 
into  this  country,  and  were  the  first  to  rooi>erate  heartilv  and  adjtist  our  source  of 
supply  to  (California.  Upon  the  statement  or  the  War  Trade  Board,  we  have  invest^nl 
$20,000,  which  will  be  a  total  loss  if  you  allow  this  role  to  stand.  Piirthennore, 
Italian  pumice  is  not  necessar}',  as  the'  (California  goods  are  just  as  good  in  quality 
and  a  little  cheaper." 

5.  (%ira  is  made  tlvat  an  incTease  in  tariff  will  entail  great  hardship  on  the  con- 
sumer and  correspondingly  curtail  revenues.  Mr.  (loet^  states:  *'It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  pumice  stone  used  in  this  country  is  rather  limited  and, 
therefore,  as  a  revenue  producer  would  not  be  of  vital  imjwrtahce,  though  we  believe 
ttiat  some  duty  should  be  assessed  and  thus  create  some  revenue,  but  it  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  recommended  (05  cents  per  ton);  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  burden 
on  the  consumer  in  this  <'ountry  and  possibly  reduce  the  use  of  it  to  more  than  offset 
any  additional  revenue  that  could  be  obtained." 

Answer.  The  use  of  pumice  stone  is  such  a  small  part  of  a  manufacturing  operation 
as  to  be  practically  negligible.  We  again  quote  Mr.  Goetz:  "I  have  had  15  years* 
experience  in  selling  pumice  stone.  I  know  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  you 
can  not  think  of  handling  to  a  finisher  of  a  Paclcard  automobile,  or  anv  good  auto- 
mobile, a  piece  of  California  pumice  stone,  not  unless  you  ha^'e  a  great  Vng  accident 
policy." 

Pumice  stone  used  for  the  finishijig  of  fine  painting  and  varnidi  work  is  ground  or 
manufac  tiu*ed  stone  and  not  the  raw  lump.  A  survey  of  the  actual  Aop  practice 
in  finishing  automobiles  shows  that  there  is  never  as  much  as  2  pounds  of  pumice 
used  per  automobile  even  tmder  the  most  wasteftil  circumstances.  If  the  price  of 
this  pumice  is  raised  1  cent  a  pound  to  cover  the  duty  asked  for,  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  producing  an  automobile,  selling  at  from  $500  to  ;)S5,000,  would  be  lese  than 
2  centa. 

This  same  infinitesimal  increase  would  apply  to  the  correeponding  tise  in  other 
industries.    The  total  importation  of  crude  stone  is  slightly  less  thaii  11,000  tone  a 

?'ear,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  all  the  American  industries, 
n  other  words,  the  stone  is  manufactiu'ed  and  distributed  to  the  consumer  in  such 
small  lots  that  its  ultimate  use  becomes  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  few  dollars  over 
the  period  of  a  ye4»r. 

If,  as  we  hope,  the  increase  in  tariff  will  give  the  American  producer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure,  say,  one-half  the  btisiness,  there  will  still  be  approximately  5,500 
tons  of  cnide  Italian  stone  imported.  With  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  this  will  mean 
an  annual  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  $1 10,000 as  against  the  present  renenue 
of  approximately  $7,425.  This  revenue  is  calculated  by  taking  the  preeent  rate  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  $13.50  a  ton  and  multiphing  by  11,000,  the  approximate 
number  of  tons  imported  per  annum.  The  Government  would  receive  in  addition 
the  war  tax  on  domestic  bills  of  lading  amounting  to  67.7  cents  per  ton,  which  is  a 
higher  revenue  than  they  are  now  receiN-ing  from  ptimice  stone  under  the  present 
duty. 

Robert  Lauohlin. 

SUPPLBM BNTAL  BrIBP  OP  JaMBS  H.  RhODBS  &  Go.,  OtllCAOO,  IlL. 

(Commenting  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Laughlin  representing  Brand  &  f^ievetift, 
published  in  the  hearings  of  Januar>'  10.  before  the  >^'a\'B  and  Means  Gommittee. 
Th^e  people  have  never  been  in  the  pumice  grinding  business,  are  misinformed,  and 
we  wi*<h  to  correct  some  of  their  misHtatements,  as  follows: 

Amencan  production  of  pumice  nloiu.-  -Mr.  lAUghiin  is  correct,  for  the  American 

Sumice  mined  han  increased  each  vear  until  it  in  now  30,000  ton.s  a  rear,  mostlv  in  the 
liddleWest.  *  * 

The  importation  of  Italian  pumice  in  all  forms  has  remained  almost  stationary  dur- 
ing the  paf«t  10  years,  except  during  the  war,  owing  to  transportation  being  difficult 
or  prohibited. 
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Qwiliiy  of  American  pumice. — In  addition  to  Italian  pumice  i«eare  large  piindere  of 
American  pumice  from  the  Middle  Wej»t.  This  American  pumice  can  be  sold  jirofit- 
abU'  for  less  than  half  the  present  sales  price  of  Italian  pumice. 

The  reason  it  i^  not  favored  by  users  even  at  tfiis  price  is  because  it  has  not  the  hard 
Abrasive  qualitv  aad  will  not  do  the  work  of  the  Italian  pumice.  As  Prof.  Barbour 
savd,  this  pumice  is  mainly  iwed  in  scourinjEi^  powders  like  Dutch  Cleanger,  soaps, 
Ul)oratory  work.  etc. 

We  refer  to  the  brief  of  Mr.  Garknv.  President  of  the  National  Silica  &  Pumice  Co. 
and  repreientinsr  the  largest  production  of  American  Pumice.  He  appeared  before 
your  ommittee  in  1908  asking  for  almost  the  name  protective  duty  as  Brand  &  Steven* 
iiased  upon  simil&r  theory  to  Brand  &  Stevens. 

After  10  veara'  actual  producing  experience  in  the  pumice  l)Ui'ino3s,  Mr.  Garlow 
BMW  states  in  liLs  brief  that  protection  for  American  pumice  is  entirely  unupressury. 
Wliirh  shows  the  differenr-e  net  ween  the  experience  of  Mr.  Garlow  and  the  theory  of 
Bnnd  &  ^ieven^. 

Brand  &  Stevens  present  letters  stating  that  California  pumice  is  as  good  in  <iuality 
as  Italian.    The  fact««  are  these: 

National  Analine  Co.:  They  do  not  use  a  po\md  of  pumice  in  their  chemical  proc^ess. 
anfl,  furthermore,  analysis  of  pumice  does  not  show  it5  qudity.  Pumice  stone  is 
judjred  on  the  physical  properties  as  an  abrasive  and  not  on  chemical  andysis. 

The  Oakley  Chemical  Co.:  According  to  their  own  statement  are  a  concern  who  do 
not  aell  or  u«je  pumice  stone,  but  help  their  friends  out  in  a  friendly  way  with  a  general 
letter. 

Fonl  Automobile  Co.,  Philadelphia  Branch:  The  standard  Ford  body  is  not  rnbbed 
with  pumi'^e  at  all,  but  dipp?  I  or  sprayel,  an  I  thn  individuil  opinion  of  a  m\n  wiio 
doe5>  not  use  the  goods  is  of  small  value. 

i^ompareil  with  the  obliging  statements  of  Brand  &  Stevens's  friends,  are  a  large 
nnmber  of  letters  from  large  users  of  pumice  stone  filed  with  the  Wavs  and  Means 
i  'ommittee,  who  testify  t hat  they  used  (California  pnmice  during  the  war  f)y  compulsion 
and  found  it  much  inferior,  making  their  cost  to  manufacture  higher,  because,  as  the 
International  Silver  Co.  said,  it  is  only  50  per  cent  as  eflScient. 

We  have  filed  letters  from  the  folloi^ing:  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Manufactming  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn,;  The  Du  Pont  (^o., 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Wm.  A.  Rogers  '^Ltd.),  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Fuchs  &  Land  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pro\'idence,  R.  I.; 
H.  H.  >Tank1in  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  American  Hiurd  Rubber  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  The  Fiberloid  Corporation,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

The  fact  underlying  this  plea  by  the  banKers,  Brand  <&  Stevens,  for  a  tariff  on  pumice 
stone  is  this: 

Mr.  Laughlin  was  a  prospector  and  discovered  this  pumice  deposit.  He  put  the 
matter  before  Brand  &  Stevens  who  are  investment  bankers,  bacKed  with  statistics 
shofwiBff  ^e  consumption  of  pumice  as  being  thousands  of  tons  a  year.  In  addition  he 
pointed  out  that  this  pumice  could  be  used  as  building  material  if  mixed  with  cement, 
and  the  proposition  looked  feasible  to  Brand  &  Stevens,  who  proceeded  to  grub-stake 
Mr.  liAugfalin  and  pay  for  the  development  work  on  the  claim  until  they  had  many 
thousands  of  dollars  involved. 

The  use  of  pumice  for  building  failod;  then  the  war  came  along  and  Italian  pumice 
waa  prohihite<l  and  they  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  but  reali7.e<l  that  there  was  no 
future  for  pumice  stone  when  produced  in  so  expensive  a  manner. 

Their  deposit  is  in  the  desert  and  only  Mexicahs  will  work  there  at  a  high  wage 
and  small  production.  They  are  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  consumers'  market  is  supplied  largely  from  New  York. 

But  these  men  having  put  their  money  into  this  proposition  must  have  a  tariff  in 
order  to  get  their  investment  out.  In  other  words,  tnis  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  two 
men  whose  pumice  will  not  do  the  work. 

The  net  result  will  be  that  the  Italian  pumice  will  be  imported  any  way  even 
with  the  duty  of  1  centpjr  p3und.  which  must  be  pjkssed  on  to  the  consumer,  so  that 
each  consumer  in  the  Imited  States  will  be  paying  25  p3r  cent  more  for  his  pumice 
bills  or  1  cent  per  p^und. 

Brand  &  Stevens'  action  in  this  matter  is  basxl  up^n  misconception  of  the  true  value 
of  their  pumica  stone. 

Perotntagt  of  increase. — ^The  present  duty  is  about  65  cents  per  ton,  so  they  ask  for 
an  increase  of  3,000  per  cent  lor  their  sole  benefit,  furthermore,  there  is  no  convict 
labor  in  Italian  mine^  nor  has  there  been  since  1D13. 

Referring  to  the  letter  quoted  where  it  was  our  opinion  that  California  pumice 
was  as  good  as  Italian,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  written  prior 
to  the  production  in  a  lai^  way,  of  ("alifomia  pumice,  and  based  upon  our  opinion 
from  Iaborator>'  tests. 
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However,  the  numerous  protests  of  coiummerB  of  (California  pumice  is  beyond 
question  the  beet  evidence. 

Jn  case  oj  war. — In  case  of  war  if  Italian  pumice  is  shut  off,  the  CaHfomia  product 
can  be  put  on  the  market  within  60  days  just  as  it  was  before. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  pumice  users  in  this  country'  will  look  with  great  dissatis- 
faction upon  an  increase  of  3,000  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  pumice  stone,  which  increases 
the  price  25  per  cent. 

E.  R.  MuBPHKY,  PreMdmt. 


Atlantic  Comb  Works, 

New  York,  February  S,  1921, 

Sirs:  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  parties  owning  some  California  deposits 
are  trying  to  have  placed  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  imported  pumice. 

The  question  of  an  added  duty  on  imported  pumice  stone  is  an  important  one  to- 
the  celhiloid  industry,  and  of  very  great  importance  to  ourselves. 

In  our  experience  of  the  last  14  years  in  this  celluloid  industry,  during  which  time 
we  have  tried  the  California  pumice  and  a  great  many  other  types  of  abrasives,  foreien 
and  domestic,  we  have  found  nothing  that  will  give  our  product  an  extra  fine  finish,, 
outside  of  the  Italian  pumice  stone. 

Inasmuch  as  the  California  pumice  industry  we  believe  is  very  small,  employing 
in  our  opinion  less  than  a  couple  of  hundred  people,  we  can  see  very  little  reason 
for  the  imposition  of  an  increaiMd  dutv  on  the  foreign  pumice  stone  of  several  thou- 
sand per  cent.  The  only  result  of  such  an  imposition  would  be  an  added  cost  to  the 
consumers  of  our  product  in  this  country,  as  under  any  circumstances  wa  would  have 
to  use  the  foreign  material,  and  an  added  result  might  by  the  ability  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  foreign  competitors  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  place  of  ours,  either 
because  of  a  superior  finish,  or  of  cheaper  cost. 

The  foreign  pumice  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  perfect  finish  on  our  celluloid  mer> 
chandise.    We  urge  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Leo  Mardek. 


American  Piano  Co., 

iV«/'  Forir,  February  S,  19/ 1, 

Sirs:  We  would  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  75  of  the  tariff  of  1913. 

In  this  connection  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  interests  owning  a  deposit  of 
pumice  stone  in  southern  California  have  recommended  and  are  urging  that  a  tariff 
of  1  cent  per  pound  be  levied  upon  the  importation  of  pumice  stones  of  all  kinds. 

Our  inaustiy  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  pumice  stone  and  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  only  through  the  use  of  American  ground  Italian  pumice  stone,  in 
this  connection  we  believe  it  is  quite  relevant  to  mention  a  period  lasting  about  six 
months  during  the  war,  during  which  time  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  purchase  Italian 
pumice,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  southern  California  pumice  stone,  hereinafter 
referred  to.  and,  although  ^e  understand  in  some  industries  that  it  proved  out  50 
per  cent  etiicient,  the  experience  in  our  factories  was  that  it  was  not  at  all  efficient; 
in  fact,  the  situation  became  very  critical  in  that  the  employees  who  were  obliged  to 
use  it  stated  that  if  w^e  could  not  obtain  the  Italian  pumice  they  would  be  obliged 
to  quit.  This  was  at  a  time,  of  course,  when  employment  was  very  easy,  and  it  w^as 
only  through  our  abilitv  to  locate  small  supplies  rrom  various  sources  locally  that  we 
were  able  to  continue  these  departments. 

We  feel  impelled  to  state  that  w^e  believe,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  that  the 
California  interests  are  very  selfisli  indeed  and  that  if  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  (^ommittee  imposes  any  such  confiscatory  tariff,  which  in  round  numbers 
increases  the  tariff  from  67 J  cents  per  ton  to  $20  per  ton,  that  it  would  not  only  work 
a  hardship,  but  would  be  an  act  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  a  high-grade  finished  piano,  and  also  would  apply  equally  in  the  high- 
class  furniture  trade. 

To  accurately  state  our  position  we  would  be  quite  willing  to  support  a  tariff  which 
would  protect  any  or  all  industries  in  this  country,  providing  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country  would  produce  material  of  quality  aesired;  however,  owing  to  our 
experience  with  this  self-same  (California  pumice,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  what- 
soever for  imposine:  an  unjust  duty  on  imported  pumice  stone,  thereby  imposing  a 
hardship  and  a  sacrifice  in  quality  of  American  manufacture  as  a  result. 

We,  however,  trust  that  this  protest  may  receive  the  consideration  which  in  our 
opinion  it  de8f*r\  es. 

E.  D.  BuLLON,  Pvirdianng  Agent, 
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Ambbican  Hard  Rubber  Co., 

New  Yhrk,  N.  F.,  February  8,  1921. 

Suks:  We  would  call  your  attention  to  pan^raph  75  of  the  tariff  of  1913. 

We  understand  there  is  considerable  agitation  at  present  toward  imposing  a  tariff 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  imported  pumice  stone  of  all  kinds. 

We  are  large  users  of  genuine  Italian  pumice  and  have  tried  out  on  numerous  occa- 
sionfl  the  so-called  domestic  pumice,  and  after  thorough,  practical  tests,  have  foimd 
it  unsuited  lor  our  work,  as  it  lacks  the  cutting  and  floating  qualities. 

If  this  tariff  is  imposed  it  will  naturally  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  we 
strongly  uige  you  take  action  i^inst  same. 

It  18  not  fair  to  consider  the  American  pumice  as  a  substitute  for  the  Italian,  as  the 
two  are  very  dissimilar. 

A.  P.  lAov&Ef  Assistant  Purchating  Agent 


The  Kohlbr  Industries, 
New  Yorhy  February  8,  1921, 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Mbans, 

House  Office  Building,  Wdshington,  D.  C. 

Sm<}:  Own^  of  pumice  stone  deposits  in  California  we  understand  are  strongly 
seeking  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  pumice  stone  of  all  kinds,  the  advisability  of  which  is  about  to- 
be  considerea  by  the  legislature. 

The  piano  inaustry  as  a  whole  is  a  large  consumer  of  pumice  stone  and,  therefore, 
feels  obliged  to  voice  its  disapproval  of  th.e  proposed  tariff.  The  adoption  of  this 
proposed  tariff  if  brought  about  will  work  an  extreme  hardship  upon  this  industry 
which  the  writer  represents  and  upon  the  country  in  general. 

For  quite  a  while  it  was  imposBible  to  secure  imported  Italian  pumice  stone  and  we 
were  consequently  forced  to  use  a  substitute.  This  substitute  was  purchased  in  tlxe 
United  States  and  came  from  California,  and  was  known  as  California  pumice  stone. 
It  was  found  decidedly  unsatisfactory  and  until  it  was  possible  to  again  obtain  the 
imported  stock  our  troubles  were  endless.  More  time  and  labor  were  required  to  do 
the  work  p^ormed  by  pumice  stone  and  even  with  this  increase  the  results  obtained 
were  not  suitable.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  get  the  finish  on  our  goods  or  a 
varnish  surface  that  could  be  passed  by  our  inspectors  and  at  no  time  was  it  found 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  Italian  imported  stock.  Its  inefficiency  was  con- 
siderably below  par. 

We  are  informed  that  the  producer  of  California  pumice  stone  is  striving  to  obtain 
as  a  tariff  a  change  on  unmanufactured  lump  pumice  stone,  the  duty  on  which  is 
now  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  which  figures  67^  cents  per  ton,  to  a  new  tariff  or  duty 
amountiiig  to  1  cent  p^  pound,  or  $20  per  ton.  This  proposed  increase  represents 
about  3.  oSo  per  cent. 

We  think,  even  if  the  ('alifomia  producer  succeeds  in  effecting  the  increase,  we 
will  still  have  to  use  Italian  pumice  stone.  However,  as  is  the  natural  procedure 
following  high-priced  stork  consumption  will  be  materially  curtailed  as  a  result. 
Then,  again.,  a  tax  will  be  paid  on  a  commodity  which  from  experience  we  have 
found  can  not  be  duplicatea  anywhere  in  this  coimtry.  The  purpose  of  a  duty  or 
tariff  is  in  some  degree  to  protect  oiur  own  industries  and  to  fobter  the  new  ones.  We 
are  hearty  advocates  of  protection  where  it  <*an  be  obtained  at  a  saving  and  for  the 
bcoiefit  of  our  own  country.  In  this  particular  case  the  country's  natural  resource 
offers  nothing  that  proves  itself  by  trial  and  experience  to  do  the  work  and  produce 
the  results  obtained  by  the  imported  commodity.  Therefore  the  propo^^ed  tariff 
seems  very  unreasonable  and  should  be  buried. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  you  will  use  all  your  efforts  to  disiTourage  the  proposal 
of  the  O^lifomia  pumice  manufa<,turera.  as  you  will  upon  cloee  study  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion which  is  only  natural  and  that  is  the  injustice  of  placing  a  duty  on  a  product 
not  obtainable  for  the  necessary  purpose  in  our  own  country,  an  effect  which  is  bound 
to  add  grealiy  to  the  already  heavy  burdened  taxes,  wliich  are  now  being  paid  by  the 
American  nianufacturen.  May  we  enlist  your  support  against  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  unfair  tariff? 

J.  F.  Mahony. 
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Brief  of  R.  J.  Waddell  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Uumanufactured  pumice  stone  imported  into  this  country  for  grinding  ahould 
either  be  returned  to  the  free  list  ae  formerly  or  entered  at  a  very  low  specific  duty 
of  not  over  $1  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Manufactured  or  ground  pumice  stone  should  either  remain  as  at  present  with  a 
duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  or  increased  to  three-eightlis  cent  per  pound  as 
formerly. 

Mills  for  the  grinding  of  Italian  lump  pumice  stone  were  established  in  this  coiintrx- 
when  grinding  pumice  stone  was  on  tne  free  list,  and  in  order  to  offset  the  difference 
betw^een  the  higher  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  coimtry  and  Italy  all  the  margin 
is  required  between  the  grinding  pumice  stone  being  entered  free  of  duty  and  the 
protection  of  one>fourth  cent  to  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  on  the  pumice  stone 
ground  in  Italy. 

During  the  war,  when  pumice  stone  cotild  not  be  imported  from  Italy,  we  were 
forced  to  grind  the  American  pumice  stone,  but  it  was  not  as  satisfactorv  to  our  cus- 
tomers, and  most  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  pumice  stone  could  he  imported, 
immediatly  reciuired  our  grinding  of  the  imported  pumi^e  stone,  claiming  that  the 
American  product  was  too  dark  in  color  for  many  purposes  and  did  not  stand  up  aa 
well  when  required  for  abrasive  purposes. 

Grinding  of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  is  not  a  large  industr>'.  \Ve  employ  in 
our  factory  about  35  men. 

We  estimate  our  cost  of  im^iorting  pumice  stone  for  grinding  at  the  present  rate  of 
diity ,  namel  V ,  5  per  cen t .  and  present  rate  of  freight.  Tnis  makes  our  pumice  stcme  for 
pirinding  cost  us  in  our  factory  $2().67  per  ton  before  we  commence  to  do  any  work  on 
It.  and  with  the  present  cost- of  labor  and  fuel,  also  loss  of  weight  in  kiln  drying, 
which  is  from  S  to  10  per  cent,  it  costs  us  fully  $36  per  ton  to  put  the  pumice  stone 
into  marketable  condition,  which  means  about  nine  different  grades  of  fineneflses. 
suitable  for  different  purposes. 

The  pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  can  be  imported  into  this  country  in  bags  at  the 
present  time  from  f23  to  $25  per  ton  on  dock — New  York — doty  paid. 

We  would  suggest  if  any  duty  is  to  be  pfeced  upon  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  for 
grinding,  that  it  be  specific — so  much  per  ton — ^rather  than  ad  valorem,  and  this  would 
do  away  with  the  annoyance,  both  to  the  United  States  customs  authoritiee  and  to  the 
importer,  in  determining  the  correct  market  price  at  time  of  shipment,  and  would 
give  us  specific  duty  on  all  kinds  of  pumice  stone,  which,  to  us,  seems  adviaable. 


Brief  or  the  Itali.\n  Ohaxbeu  of  Commerce  in  N  ew  York. 

This  material  is  imported  from  the  Li  pari  Islands  north  of  Sicily  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  Sea.  It  is  a  vesicular  rock  of  reco^ized  abrasive  qiudities.  PracUcmlly  none 
of  this  t  vj)e  of  pumice  is  produced  in  the  I  nited  States,  the  latter's  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  (for  a  total  of  27,708  short  tons  in  1915)  being 
represented  bv  a  very  different  material,  namely,  a  finely  comminuted  volcanic  dust, 
of  low  value  (1^2.28  per  short  ton  in  1915^. 

The  Uniten  States  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon  foreign  »iipi)ly  for  the  real  pumi<*e 
stone,  which  divides  into  tbrc^  grade?:  ( 1 )  The  c  rude  material  as  it  comes  from  the  mine 
and  known  as  "pumice  chips  '  or  "|>e35zame,"  representing  80  percent  of  the  total 
exports  to  the  United  States;  (2)  Italian  po\v-dered  pumice,  a  product  of  the  local 
mills  and  reganlcd  not  quite  as  good  as  the  American  ground  Italian  pumice;  (3>  lump 
pumice,  varj-ing  from  the  size  of  an  apple  to  a  much  larger  size,  shipped  in  Darreu 
and  UHcd  chiefly  by  automobile  and  carriage  manufacturers,  marble  workers,  litho- 
graphers, plater^,  manufarturers  of  patent  leather,  enamel  an<l  toilet  articles.  Ground 
pumice  it*  extensively  uned  as  a  filler  for  paint,  soap,  and  scouring,  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing preparations, 

Unmanufactiux^d  i»umice  stone  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  and  partially  or 
wholly  manufac  turod  (powdered)  pumice  stone  to  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
potmd.  ImjKirtations,  which  amounted  in  fiscal  year  1914  to  7,528  tons  of  unmanu* 
lactnred  and  1 ,745  metric  tons  of  ground  pumice  stone,  were  naturally  interrupted  by 
the  war,  which  reduced  them  in  fiscal  year  1918  to  3,780  tons  of  unmanuWtured  pumice 
and  stopped  entirely  tho  importations  of  poimd  pumice.  They  rcceovered,  however, 
in  calendar  year  1919,  with  5.234  tons  of  the  uumanufactured  material  and  2,206  metric 
tons  of  the  ground  pumice. 

Unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  being  a  raw  material  necessary  to  American  induatr>% 
and  especially  to  the  grinding  of  pumice  in  tlus  country,  and  which  does  not  compete 
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any  fliiiiilar  product  of  the  TJnited  Stated,  none  being  h&te  produced,  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  at  as  moderate  a  rate  of  duty  ae  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  milling  and  other  industries  using  this  material  and  the  requirements  of  revenue. 
To  both  these  purposes  the  pxesent  rate  of  5  per  cent  appears  ample,  especially^  when 
ceoMdering  the  greater  cUmculties  now  confronting  this  industry  in  companson  to 
prewar  conditions.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  paid  before  the  war  from  2.50  to  3  lire,  whereas  wages  are  now  20  to  25 
lire  per  day's  work:  the  present  trebled  maritime  nreight  of  $9,  against  |3  per  ton 
before  the  war,  freigpbt  being  perhaj)e  next  to  labor  the  item  of  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  coet  of  this  material,  and  the  cost  of  the  material  itself  at  the  quarry 
wfaidi,  from  4  lire  per  ton  in  prewar  days,  has  now  increased  to  36  to  40  Kre.  I^thai 
the  unmaaulactured  pumice,  which  could  be  laid  down  in  New  York  before  the  watf  at 
about  $12  per  tdn^  costs  now  at  least  $18. 

Powdered  pumice  stone  is  a  necessary  material  to  many  industries  in  this  country^ 
The  advantages  of  American  manufacturers,  through  improved  machinery  and  lesser 
cost  of  fuel  and  other  materiaiB,  in  tuning  out  a  superior  article  to  the  imported, 
enable  them  to  ret  a  much  hifl^ier  price  for  their  article  and  to  secuie  a  wider  patronage. 
This  more  than  balances  the  mgber  cost  of  labor.  The  fact  that  importations  of  groiind 
pumice  have  never  developea  to  any  extent,  showing  on  the  contrary  an  opposite 
tendency,  prove  that  the  pumice  fpnound  by  American  manufacturers  witn  more 
im^oved  mechanical  means,  m/t  avnlable  abroad,  and  according  to  such  staadords  as 
are  required  by  American  consumers  and  are  better  understood  by  millera  in  thia 
country,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  imported  article,  which  could  not  stand  any 
hi^er  rate  than  the  present. 

This  chamber,  for  tne  above  stated  reasons,  respectfully  recommends  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  namanufactmred  pumioe  stone,  and  of  aae^fomih  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  wholly  or  partiidly  manufactured  pumice  stone  be  continued  as 
they  are. 

Brisf  op  Naviokal  SoiICA  &  PuHios  Co.,  Mbadv,  Kanb. 

DsAR  Sms:  We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  to  the  following  statement  by 
this  company,  who  are  large  producers  of  American  or  domestic  pumice. 

The  present  tariff,  coVered  bv  paragraph  No.  7&,  reads  as  follows:  "Pumice  stone, 
manufactured,  6  per  cent  aa  valorem;  wholly  or  p^irtiaUy  maanfactured  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound;  manufactures  of  pumice  stone,  or  of  which  pumice  stone  is 
he  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem/' 

1  aippearad  before  t&e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1909  and  at  a  time  when  the 
American  pumice  was  being  developed  and  asked  for  a  tariff  to  protect  the  American 
material  against  the  Italian  pumice  stone. 

We  have  since  1900  shipped  each  year  man:^  thousand  tons  of  American  pumice, 
and,  ae  we  leam^ed  more  about  the  pumice  business  we  found  the  American  material 
mm  not  competitive  to  Italian  pumice  and  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  ItaJian 
pumice. 

Any  additional  duty  on  pumice  stone  imported  from  Italy  would  not  be  any  assist- 
ance to  this  industry. 

We  are  the  second  largest  producer  of  American  pumice  in  this  cotmtr^  and  believe 
the  above  statement  is  the  uenal  sentiment  of  other  producers  fd  -American  pumice. 


New  York,  January  14 ^  J9il. 

Sm:  I  submit  herewith  to  your  honorable  committee  data  relative  to  duty  on 
pumice  stone,  Schedule  B,  paragraph  75. 

I  protest  i^doiat  a  higher  duty  for  the  following  reasons: 

Italian  pumice  atone  is  exported  solely  from  the  Island  of  Lipari,  Italy. 

Cfliifomian  pumice  has  been  thorougoly  tried  by  users  of  pumice,  but  its  quality 
is  not  satisfactory  either  when  in  the  natural  lump  or  in  the  ground  form. 

While  the  chemical  nature  of  American  pumice  mav  be  the  same,  under  practical 
working  conditions  the  Italian  pumice  is  found  to  be  much  more  efficient  in  its 
abrasive  ouatitiea.  Illls  mak^  it  preferred  to  the  domestic  product  and-  in  most 
cases  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  required. 

The  present  rates  of  exchan»B  are  so  adverse  to  the  exporter  that  the  cost  of  their 
pnmice  is  lower  now  than  it  win  be  when  exchange  is  higher. 

Gharlbs  B.  Cbrtstal. 
81700— 21— PT I 31 
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CHINA  CLAY  OR  KAQUN. 

[Paragraph  70.] 

HBVBXK80H  ZNCHX8,  KXP&ESBVTXirO  JOHH  UCHAEMOV  ft  CO.,  B08T0V, 

XA88. 

Mr.  Inches.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
a  brief  which  I  will  file  with  the  clerk,  a  petition  against  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin. 

Our  company  in  1908  and  amin  in  1913  submitted  briefs  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  1908  our  brief  was  dismissed,  and 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the  duty  on  china  clay  was  made  ^1«26$ 
which  now  stands.  We  are  urging  in  this  brief  that  there  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  duty  on  English  china  clay.  This  material  is  used  for 
the  most  part  in  this  country  in  paper  making  and  the  second  largest 
use  is  for  pottery.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  ones  which  are 
not  probably  worth  mentioning,  such  as  filling  for  cotton  cloth,  and 
making  ultramarme  blue. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  was  the  second  uset 

Mr.  Inches.  Pottery,  sir. 

Mr.  Olofieu).  Where  do  you  get  this  clay  t 

Mr.  Inches.  This  clay  comes  from  Cornwall,  England. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  you  any  competing  product  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Inches.  In  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tliose 
three  States  produce  the  greatest  amount.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  States  which  produce  it,  but  those  three  are  the  largest  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Oldfdbld.  What  did  you  say  the  duty  wast 

Mr.  Inches.  It  is  $1.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  do  you  want  it  now? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  are  recommending  that  the  duty  be  not  increased. 

You  have  asked  about  a  competing  product  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  material  called  kaolin,  or  chma  clay,  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  three  States  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  mined 
from  what  is  known  as  sedimentary  cky;  that  is  to  say,  the  clay  is 
run  from  its  original  position  into  shallow  lakes,  and  it  loses  its 
heavy  mixture  on  the  way,  but  gathers  other  impurities. 

These  other  impurities  give  the  clay  more  color^  and  that  has  been 
the  principal  difiiculty  with  using  it  with  paper.  The  fact  that  the 
day  is  moved  from  its  original  position  also  affects  its  body. 

Some  of  this  clay  can  be  used  very  well  when  it  is  inixed  with 
English  clay.  They  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  use  this  American 
clay  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  crack. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  do  not  produce  clay? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  import  day.    We  have  no  interest  in  any  mine. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  do  not  use  any  American  product? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  are  not  brokers  for  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  clay  is  used  under  the  head  you  speak  of 
here? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  estimate  this  yetLV  that  800,000  tooB  were 
brought  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  has  been  imported? 
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Mr.  Ikches.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  have  been  imported. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  said,  what  was  the  yearly  consumption  of  clay  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Inches.  I  should  say  between  450/X)0  and  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  is  imported? 

Mr.  IvGHSs.  About  800,000  tons  were  im)>orted  this  last  year; 
calendar  year,  not  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  ]^ou  are  a  broker — ^you  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  Inches.  Yes,  sir ;  and  other  people  import  it  also. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  is  not  here,  so  that  he  might 
interrogate  you  regarding  that. 

Mr.  jDicktnson.  How  much  is  used  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  estimate  between  450,000  and  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  are  imported. 
Where  do  you  cet  the  rest  from? 

'  Mr.  Inches.  It  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  for  the  most  part.  There  are  some  small  quantities  that 
come  from  other  States.  I  have  here  in  my  brief  an  analysis,  which 
presents  a  table  of  an  average  test  of  English  clay  and  of  a  test  of 
da^  from  two  mines  in  SouUi  Carolina  and  one  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  something  that  you  can  not  t^  very  much  about  from  an 
analysis.  I  have  some  samples  here  if  you  want  to  look  at  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  nave  the  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Green.  You  say  that  the  clay  is  very  much  alike. 

Mr.  Inches.  You  can  not  tell  whether  it  is  good  clay  or  not,  from 
the  analysia  You  may  have  two  clays  that  are  almost  the  same^ 
have  almost  the  same  chemical  analysis^.and  one  be  enough  whiter 
than  the  other  to  make  it  commercially  valuable  where  the  other 
could  not  find  a  market. 

Mr.  Green.  You  can  show  those  samples  to  the  committee,  if  you 
care.    If  that  is  all,  we  will  call  the  next  witness, 

M^.  Inches.  I  would  like,  if  I  may  have  the  permission,  I  would 
like  to  say  something  more  about  Uie  price  of  the  two  articles. 

The  English  clay  at  the  present  time,  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  ports  costs 
just  about  $15.  At  the  present  time  the  domestic  clay  is  being  sold 
at  $9  to  $10  a  ton.  The  English  clay  is  a  sort  of  clay  which  must 
be  used  in  high*ffrade  coating  of  paper.  There  is  no  substitute 
known,  which  is  shown  by  a  statement  of  i>ractically  all  of  the  book 
manufacturers  made  to  the  War  Industries  Board  on  March  27, 
1918,  when  they  were  considering  the  proposition  of  placing  an  em- 
bargo upon  clays.  They  went  to  uiat  board  and  showed  that  dcMnestie 
clays  could  not  be  used  and  that  there  was  no  substitute  for  English 
clay  for  high-grade  bookwork  and  the  War  Industries  Board  did  not 
put  an  embargo  on  clays. 

Mr.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wbat  percentage  of  manufactured  articles  are 
manufactured  out  of  imported  clay  7 

Mr.  Inobes.  All  that  I  can  give  is  an  estimate  and  that  would  be» 
I  should  think,  about  70  per  cent. 

There  is  no  way  that  1  can  tell,  but  I  should  think  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  clay  that  is  used  is  imported. 

Mr.  TncBiakLAKB.  What  percmtage  of  the  paper  is  composed  of 
day,  about  10  per  cent 
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^  Mr.  Inches.  About  20  per  cent,  between  20  and  25  per  cent.    There 
18  no  way  I  can  tell,  of  course. 

Mr.  TiMBEBLAKE.  What  percentage  of  it  goes  into  pottery? 

Mr.  Inches.  There  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  goes  into  paper. 
I  wish  to  impress ^  ^  *^  *^  *^ 

Mr.  Oldfield  (interposing).  If  the  tariff  should  be  raised  to  $2.50 
a  ton,  would  that  cause  any  activity  in  the  production  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  INCHES.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  whether  it  would  cause 
any  activity  or  not.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
mining  of  it. 

Mr.  Green.  The  American  clay  is  not  as  good  as  the  English  clay? 

Mr.  Inches.  No,  the  English  is  very  far  superior  to  the  domestic. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  could  not  get  along  without  the  English  clay  ? 

Mr.  Inches.  No,  sir;  we  have  ffot  to  have  the  English  clajr. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  the  tariff  should  be  raised  to  twice  what  it  is  now 
the  same  amount  of  clay  would  come  in? 

Mr.  Inches.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  should  say  that  the 
paper  trade,  which  uses  this  nne  clay  in  making  paper,  would  have 
to  use  the  clay.  ^ 

Mr.  Garner.  They  would  have  to  bring  it  in  even  if  it  cost  twice 
what  it  is  now ;  even  if  it  were  put  at  $2.50  instead  of  $1.25,  which 
is  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Inches.  I  think  they  would  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  vou  Imow  whether  or  not  your  idea  coincides 
with  that  of  the  producers  of  this  clay  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Inches.  I  suppose  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  anv  good, 
no  matter  what  duty  was  put  on  this  clay.  The  domestic  clay  'can 
not  be  used  in  making  this  high-grade  paper.  They  have  got  to 
have  the  best  material. 

Mr.  Oij)nELD.  Why  do  they  have  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Inches.  Formerly  paper  was  made  of  wtgs,  which  is  now 
made  of  wood  pulp.  In  order  to  fill  lip  the  surrace  you  have  got 
to  use  something,  and  this  clay  is  the  best  thing  that  uiey  can  find. 

Mr.  OLnriELD.  You  said  that  they  use  about  300,000  tons? 

Mr.  Inches.  We  use  about  450,000  to  500,000  tons. 

In  wall  paper  and  low-grade^  books  china  clay  is  used  as  a  filler. 
In  high-grade  book  and  magazine  pap^r  china  clay  is  used  both  as 
a  filler  and  as  a  finisher  or  coater.  TTie  superior  grades  of  English 
clay  alone  satisfies  the  manufacturer  of  high-grade  coated  paper. 
They  use  the  Enrfish  clay  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  product. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  What  about  the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Inches.  There  is  not  enough  clay  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  paper  trade. 

Bbikf  of  .Tohn  RicHABDfiON  Co..  BOSTON,  ftlA^s*;  PiPKB  MAKERS. Ohbmicai.  Ca» 
EA8TON.  Pa.;  John  W.  High  an  Co..  Nbw  Youk,  N.  Y,;  Moret  &  Co  (Iwc). 
Camiixidge.  Masb.  ;  George  Knowx.es  &  Son,  Tuftnton,  X.  J. ;  A.  M.  Meinckb, 
Chicago,  Ilu  ;  L.  A.  SAT>oAro:^  &  Rro.,  New  YoRit,  K.  Y. 

In  1968  and  in  liDlS  the  John  Ittchardaon  Go.  was  represented  at  tbe  lieartDgB 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ami  requested  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  china  clay,  or  kaolin.  In  1906  the  petition  was  dismissed  and  the  dnty  of 
$2.50  per  ton  remained  in  force.  By  the  tariff  act  of  1918,  paragraph  76,  the 
duty  was  reduced  to  $1.25  per  ton,  at  which  amount  it  now  standi 
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This  brief  recomineDds  that  there  be  no  iocreaae  of  the  dotj  on  chbia  clay, 
or  kaolin. 

EXPLANATION   OF   TERMS. 

The  terms  "  china  clay "  and  "  kaolin "  are  synouymous.  China  clay,  or 
kaolin,  la  a  raw  material  chiefly  used  in  the  manafactnre  of  paper  and  pottery. 
In  this  brief  the  term  "  china  clay  *'  will  be  used  except  with  reference  to  North 
OftroUna  clay  which  is. customarily  called  "kaolin." 

China  clay  is  decomposed  granite.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Cornwall, 
England.  A  material  differing  in  important  respects  in  quality,  but  called  by 
the  same  name,  is  found  in  the  Ignited  States,  principally  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  both  countries  the  term  "china  clay,**  or 
**  kaolin,"  is  applied  to  materials  of  varying  qualities  and  commercial  values. 

About  90  per  cent  of  nil  the  clay  Imported  into  the  United  States  is  English 
china  clay. 

China  clay  is  either  residual  or  sedimentary. 

ReMdual  clays. — Beds  of  china  clay  occurring  at  or  close  to  the  place  of 
original  decomposition  are  Isnown  as  residual  clays.  These  clays  in  their 
natural  state  are  mixed  with  n  large  quantity  of  feldspar,  mica,  and  sand. 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  practically  no  residual  clay 
except  in  North  Carolina.    All  English  clays  are  residual. 

Sedimentary  clays. — In  the  erosion  of  the  earth^s  surface,  residual  clay  is 
washed  down  Into  lakes  and  seas.  On  its  journey  most  of  the  feldspar,  inica, 
and  sand  are  dropped  out  and  other  impurities  are  added.  It  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  sediment,  and  Is  known  as  sedimentary  clay.  Except  for  the 
North  Carolina  clay,  the  china  clay  in  the  United  States  is  largely  sedimentary. 

The  methods  used  to  mine  the  English  residual  clay  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  methods  used  in  mining  the  sedimentary  clay  of  the  United  States. 

The  English  method, — A  stream  of  water  under  high  pressure  is  directed 
from  a  hose  against  the  .side  or  stope  of  the  bed,  washing  down  clay,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  sand.  With  each  ton  of  clay  that  is  washed  do'svn  there  are  about 
2  tons  of  sand  and  other  materials.  Tlie  heavier  materials  are  settled  out 
of  the  clay  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  shoveled  into  cars,  and  hauled  to 
the  waste  pile.  The  clay  stream  Is  pumped  to  the  surface  and  run  at  decreasing 
rates  of  .speed  through  drags,  thus  drojiping  out  the  finer  impurities.  The  day 
stream  then  runs  to  settling  pita,  most  of  the  water  Is  nm  olT,  and  Just  enough 
left  to  convey  the  clay  to  the  tanks  from  which  it  is  trucked  to  the  dries.  After 
the  drying  process  the  clay  is  thrown  into  sheds  ready  for  shipment 

The  American  method. — ^The  clay  is  dug  out  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with 
Iiand  tools  or  steam  shovel. 

In  many  instances  after  being  assorted  for  color  and  dried  In  an  open  shed, 
the  clay  is  ready  for  shipment  In  other  cases  It  Is  ground  or  pulverized  and 
in  some  cases  is  washed  with  good  results.  (South  Carolina  Geological  Survey, 
Series  IV,  Bull.  No.  1,  1904,  p.  62.) 

The  American  method  of  breaking  clay  out  of  a  deposit  by  hand  tools  or  steam 
shovel  Is  as  unsulted  to  the  conditions  confronting  the  English  miner  as  Is  the 
English  process  of  extracting  clay  by  means  of  a  clay  stream  to  the  American 
miner. 

We  here  -present  a  table  of  an  average  test  of  English  clay  and  of  a  test  of 
clay  from  two  mines  In  South  Carolina  and  one  In  North  Carolina : 
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"There  are,  hovrever,  many  pliysie&l  propertied  which  the  ultimate  unalyaU 
does  not  explain,  because  they  are  dependent  largely  on  the  iiiineralogleal  com- 
position.'* * 

Two  clays  may  show  practically  the  same  chemical  analysis  and  one  l»e 
enough  whiter  than  the  other  to  make  It  commercially  valuable  where  the  other 
could  not  find  a  market  The  accompanying  exhibits  show  clearly  that  there  is 
a- difference,  for  practical  purposes,  between  English  and  American  clay. 

Exhibits  A  and  B  are  samples  of  the  deposits  of  English  and  American  clay 
in  ft  dry  state. 

Exhibit  C  shows  10  grains  of  ordinary  English  clay  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  distilled  water.  Exhibit  D  shows  10  grains  of  high-grade  domestic  paper 
clay  in  the  same  condition.  On  shaking  these  bottles  It  is  apparent  tliat  tlie 
English  clay  is  held  In  suspension  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  domestic. 
This  goes  to  show,  first,  that  the  English  clay  is  finer  In  grain  than  the  do- 
mestic ;  second,  that  It  has  less  grit,  or  free  silica. 

Exhibits  E  and  F,  samples  of  English  and  domestic  paper  clay,  respec- 
tively, further  show  that  the  domestic  clay  is  harder,  shorter,  leaner,  more 
yellow  in  color.  Onie  sample  of  Ehiglish  clay  Is  better  color,  and  Is  termed  by 
the  miners  fat,  long,  or  greasy,*  and  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  plasticity  tlian 
domestic.  A  clay  of  good  color  li^nd  high  pla^ticity  is  desirable  for  paper 
making. 


By  far  the  largest  use  of  china  clay  i.s  for  pai)er-niaklng.  Fort)'  years  ago 
paper  was  made  chiefly  from  rags  and  old  paper.  The  manufacturer  did  not 
need  china  clay  to  give  his  paper  a  finish.  'Ground  wood  and  sulphite,  owing 
to  their  lower  cost,  now  replace  rags  in  most  paper.  China  clay  Is  used  to  fill 
and  finish  paper  made  from  wood.  Without  clay  the  surface  is  harsh  and  not 
readily  printable.  China  clay  Is  now  an  absolute  necessity  for  much  of  tlie 
paper  made. 

In  wall-paper  and  low-grade  book  paper,  china  clay  Is  used  as  a  filler.  In 
high-grade  book  and  magazine  paper  china  clay  Is  used  both  as  a  filler  and  as  a 
finisher  or  coater.  The  superior  grades  of  English  clay  alone  satisfy  the  manu- 
fiicturer  of  high-grade  coated  papers.  (See  statement  by  paper  manufacturers 
before  War  Industries  Board,  March  27,  1918,  Appendix  A.) 

The  second  largest  use  of  china  clay  is  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The 
potter  requires  a  clay  that  will  burn  white  and  will  not  crack  or  craze,  E^lish 
days,  owing  to  their  uniformity  and  to  their  lack  of  tendency  to  crack  or 
craze  when  burned,  have  been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  potting.  Prof. 
Bleining^r,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh  office,  has  said: 
"The  use  of  American  days  in  the  production  of  white  ware  pottery  is  tech- 
nically possible,  but  It  is  claimed  by  the  potters  that  these  clays  con  not  l>e  sup- 
plied in  large  enougl>  quantity  and  of  the  required  degree  of  uniformity  to 
Justify  the  shutting  out  entirely  ot  the  English  clays.  In  our  experience,  ir- 
regularity in  the  quality  of  (American)  clays  has  been  met  with  frequently. 
The  clay  would  differ  quite  deddedly  in  quality  with  different  carloads  although 
supplied  by  one  firm.*' 

In  both  countries  as  a  general  rule  clays  in  certain  pits  are  more  suitable  for 
pottery  than  for  paper  and  vice  versa.  The  North  Carolina  days  mentioned  as 
being  about  the  only  known  residual  clays  in  the  United  States  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  pottery. 

Clay  is  also  used  (1)  as  a  stlffener  mixed  with  size  for  cloth  and  other  textile 
fabrics;  (2)  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alum;  (8)  in  the  mannfkcture 
of  ultramarine;  (4)  as  an  absorbent  and  stlffener  in  the  mnnnfftcture  of  lin- 
oleum.   For  all  these  purposes  English  clay  is  considered  superior. 

The  number  of  tons  of  English  china  clay  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  of  domestic  production  of  paper  and  pottery  clays  In  each  of  the  years  1909 
to  1919  were  as  follows: 


«- North  Canrflna  Ckologlcftl  Surrey.  BoUctin  No.  18,  by  Helnrich  RIes,  180T,  p.  80. 
■Badolpta   Wagner,  Ph.   D.,  professor  of  cheoiical   technology   at  the  University   of 
WttnlHirs. 
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YtmJ 


KngUsh 
imports. 


Donntio  productloii. 


Long  tons. 

193,493.98 

1910 1    231,234.45 

1«U - j    22»,6M.4a| 

W12 i37,3ft5.78  , 

1»1S 2«;8.38.14 

ltl4 ...I    241,935.09 

IfiU I    230,4M.90| 

in6 228,936.00, 

IM7 205,729.00! 

mS *, I    192,705.001 

1919 i    145,260.00  ; 

WaOL 1*300,000.00 
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90,266 
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116,328 
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*  148,000 
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Short  tont, 
31,237 
84  991 
27,400 
25,862 
38  834 
34,101 
28,011 
47,728 
31,885 
87,960 
>  39,000 


*  ^°jff?^  Import  bused  on  fiscal  year,  except  1920.    DomesUc  productloa  based  on  calendar  year. 

The  decreaee  of  Importations  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  was  ofinsed  by 
shortage  of  available  oooan  tonnage  due  to  the  allocation  of  tonnage  for  other 
purposes  by  the  European  Oovemments. 

In  the  year  1920  soch  allocation  was  dlscontlmied.  with  the  result  that  the 
Importation  of  Bngltsh  clay  for  the  calendar  year  exceeded  800,000  tons.  We 
are  unable  to  obtain  figures  as  to  the  production  of  domestic  clays  for  1920. 

RELATIVE  COSTS. 

In  eacdi  country  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  cost  of  indiyidual 
clays.  Not  only  Is  the  cost  of  the  domestic  Icaolin,  or  potting  clay,  different 
from  the  cost  of  domestic  paper  clay,  but  also  there  are  differences  based  on 
quality  between  the  kaolins  and  paper  clays  coming  from  different  pits.  So, 
too,  the  prices  of  Bngllsh  filler  clay  and  coating  clay  vary  widely,  the  coating 
clay  in  many  cases  bringing  a  price  half  as  much  again  as  that  brought  by  the 
filler  clay. 

However,  certain  average  comparisons  are  possible.  For  the  year  1918  the 
average  cost  at  the  mine  of  domestic  paper  clay  was  $7.54  per  ton,  while  fOr  the 
same  year  the  foreign  imported  value  of  Bngllsh  china  clay  f.  o.  b.  English  port 
was  16.77/  To  the  cost  of  English  day  at  the  English  seaport  must  be  added 
•bout  17s.  for  ocean  freight  and  $1.25  for  duty,  which  makes  the  cost  at  Atlantic 
port  $15^3  per  ton. 

Since  the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  figures  by  the  Ctovernment,  the  price 
of  English  clay  f.  o.  b.  seaport  in  England  In  Bngllsh  money  has  materially 
Increased.  This  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  In  the  value  it 
the  pound  sterling.  At  the  end  of  1920  with  exchange  at  $3^  Bni^sh  coating 
clay  at  the  American  seaport  cost  about  $20  to  $21  and  a  low-grade  English 
filler  clay  about  $15. 

The  price  of  domesttc  paper  elay  rosebetween  1018  and  the  first  half  of  1920. 
Recent .  reductions  in  the  price  of  this  clay  have  brought  the  mine  cost  to 
between  $9  and  $10. 

As  exchange  approaches  normal  the  cost  of  English  clay  will  be  increased. 
On  a  basis  of  $4.86  to  the  pound  aterling  and  present  English  prices,  the  cost  of 
filler  clay  at  Atlantic  seaport  would  be  about  $20,  and  of  English  coating  day 
at  Atlantic  seaport  about  $27  to  $28  per  ton. 


COMPBTrriON. 

American  clays  do  not  compete  with  the  best  English  clays  used  for  best  book 
and  finished  paper.  The  statement  of  the  large  paper  manufticturers  made 
before  the  War  Industries  Board,  Mafdi  27, 1918,  a  copy  of  which  is  set  fbrth 
In  Appendix  A  of  this  brief,  bears  conclusive  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Manufacturers  of  high-grade  i;K>ttery  are  practically  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  English  clay  is  essential  for  good  results.    They  find  that  American 
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kaolin  with  Its  different  qualities  can  be  mixed  with  BSngllsfa  potting  clasrs  to 
good  advantage^ 

SIZE  OF  DOIOGSTIC  CI^Y,  PAPEB,  AND  POTTINO  INDUSTBIBS. 

Although  we  have  found  no  recent  figures  for  the  number  of  m«a  employed 
and  the  amount  of  Investment  In  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Industry  is  relatively  small  as  compared  to  the  pi^j^r  and  potting 
Industries. 

We  believe  that  considerably  less  than  1,000  men  are  employed  in  the  domestic 
paper  and  potting  clay  Industry.  The  paper  industi^,  the  chief  user  of  china 
day,  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  this  country,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  capital  invested  and  labor  employed.  Add  to  this  the  potting  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  by  no  means*  inconsiderable  in  both  respects,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  domestic  clay  industry  is  seen  to  be  comparatively 
Insignificant. 

SUICMABT. 

The  duty  on  English  china  clay  is  now  $1.25  per  ton.  We  urge  strongly  tliat 
this  duty  should  not  be  increased. 

Knglisli  china  clay  is  essentially  a- different  material  than  the  American  prod- 
uct  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  a  residual  cftay.  American  clay  is  largely 
sedimentary.  English  clay  is  mined  by  water  process.  American  clay  is  dug 
out  of  the  pit*  Although  in  analysis  English  and  American  days  do  not  differ 
widely,  analyses  do  not  show  their  relative  values,  for  eonuneceial  purposes. 
Their  essential  differences  are  brought  out  by  the  exhibits  pcea&xticd  herewith. 

In  the  main,  uses  of  English  and  American  clays  differ  widely.  Owing  to 
their  different  properties  American  clays  can  not  be  substituted  for  Banish 
without  damage  to  the  product,  be  it  pai)er  or  pottery. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage  during  tlie  war  and  the  great  resultant 
opportunity  for  increase  of  domestic  production,  manufacturers  of  both  paper 
and  pottery  Iiave  continued  throughout  to  demand  English  clay.  The  importa- 
tion of  over  300,000  tons  in  1920  Is  ample  evidence  of  this  demand.  English 
clay  costs  more,  and  yet  must  still  be  used  by  both  paper  makers  and  potters. 

The  clays,  in  fact,  are  largely  noncompetitive.  An  additional  duty  would  be 
of  small  or  doubtful  value  to  the  relatively  small  American  clay  industry.  It 
would  Inevitably  cause  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  tlie  products  of  the  great 
American  paper  and  pottery  industries,  which  we  believe  must  continue  to  use 
English  clay. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Ck)py  of  memorandum  of  statement  made  at  hearing  before  War  Industries 
Board,  Council  National  Defense,  at  Wasldngton,  D.  G<,  March  27,  1918,  on 
behalf  of  group  of  most  of  our  largest  book-i>aper  manufacturers  in  regard  to 
proposed  embargo  on  importation  of  china  clay : 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  after  careful  considerations  of  the  reasons  glYcn 
below,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  allow  shipments  ot  English  china  clay  to 
continue  as  heretofore. 

'*<!)  Domestic  clays  are  not  suitable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  ESngUsh 
clay  in  book  and  printing  papers.  In  the  lower  grades  of  book  and  printing 
paper  a  considerable  percentage  of  American  clay  may  be  safely  used.  In  the 
higher  grades,  however,  the  quality  of  the  paper  would  be  so  seriously  affected 
that  the  American  clay  can  not  safely  be  used,  and  ahsdulely  can  not  be  used 
in  coated  papers. 

"(2)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of  southern  clays  is  snfflcieiit 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  this  country,  without  regard  to  car  shortage,  em- 
bargos,  or  labor  difficulties. 

"(3)  The  combined  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  clays  produced  Is  re- 
quired by  the  paper  industry,  without  regard  to  other  industries. 

"(4)  For  the  last  year  or  more  the  railroad  situation  has  resulted  in  largely 
reduced  shipments  from  the  South,  and  during  the  last  few  months  the  situation 
has  become  much  more  critical. 

"(5)  Under  normal  oondltlons,  cars  are  a  long  time  in  transit  to  all  points, 
aijid  this  is  particularly  true  of  Kew  England. 
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'*(6)  A  very  considerable  percentage  oi  English  clay  is  used  in  the  mills 
located  close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboarA. 

''(T)  A  large  percentage  of  English  clays  have  been  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try  practically  as  ballast 

**(8)  We  can  see  but  one  argument  for  stopping  the  importation  of  English 
(^ioa  clay,  namely,  to  conserve  shipping.  As  an  answer  to  this,  we  would  say 
that  since  the  European  war,  steamers  have  been  furnished  for  such  service 
under  permits  by  the  Bn^ish  shipping  board. 

'M9)  If  English  clay  shipments  are  not  permitted  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  over  an  extended  period,  we  predict  a  closing  down  during  such  period 
of  the  mills  producing  coated  papers,  as  domestic  clay  positively  can  not  be 
substituted  to  provide  a  satisfactory  product,  and  the  demands  for  such  papers 
would  cease.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  coating  machines  can  not  be  con-'^ 
verted  or  utillised  in  any  other  form  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  employees  will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  resulting  in  hardship 
not  only  to  them  but  to  their  employers. 

"(10)  If  the  Importation  of  English  clay  is  stopped  entirely,  it  will  mean 
that  the  paper  makers  of  America  will  have  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  clay 
they  now  use,  and  as  clay  is  used  mainly  for  two  purposes,  first,  to  give  the 
finish  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  ^e  printer,  and  secondly >  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  the  product,  this  will  result  in  a  hardship  particularly  on  the  con- 
sumers of  periodicals  and  other  book  papt»rs,  as  these  classes  of  papei*  requirfe^ 
the  liuiBh  and  softness  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  a  considerable 
perc^ita^e  of  elay." 

Note. — War  Industries  Board  decided  against  proposed  embargo. 

ADOLPH  H.  SAXOXOH,  OF  L.  A.  SALOXON  A  BBO.,  SEW  TOBK  CITT. 

I 

Mr.  SAiiOMON.  Adolph  H.  Salomon,  of  K  A.  Salomon  &  Bro.^ 
Kew  York,  N,  Y.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  state* 
ment  that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Inches  with  regard  to  china  clay  and 
its  uses.  He  is  a  very  much  larger  importer  than  ourselves,  while 
we  have  been  importers  of  china  clay  for  possibly  30  or  40  years.  I 
think  he  has  pretty  much  explained  the  situation.  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  I  think  he  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  this  clay  used  in  pottery,  and  we  ourselves  d^  not 
import  pottery  clays,  but  Mr.  Goldman,  who  is  present  here  and 
representing  the  English  Clay  Sales  Corporation,  is  better  posted 
than  myself  with  regard  to  that,  and  better  qualiQed  to  testify  as  to 
that  particular  phase  oi  the  china-clay  business. 

Mr.  OiDFiELD.  This  is  pottery  clay  ? 

Mr.  Salomon.  There  are  certain  clays  found  in  England  that  are 
pottery  clays,  and  those  clays  are  imported  to  a  large  extent  into  this 
country,  and  they  are  essential  to  the  making  of  high-grade  pottery. 
They  are  just  as  essential  to  the  pottery  inaustry  as  the  high-^aae 
English  ciays  are  to  the  paper  malcers.  But  we  ourselves  do  not  im- 
port pottery  clay,  but  I  think  Mr.  Goldman  probably  knows  more 
about  that  than  ourselves.  We  confine  our  business  entirely  to  the 
paper-making  clays. 

We  also  handle  domestic  clays,  but  we  are  not  producers,  merely 
jobbers,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  production  of  it. 

Mr.  Bawlet.  You  concur  in  the  former  witness's  statement  that 
the  American  clays  are  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Engli^  days 
for  certain  purposes  ? 

Mr.  SAiiOMON.  Absolutely.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  Eng« 
Ush  clays.    There  is  no  substitute  for  that. 

Mr.  Garker.  And  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be 
toohight 
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Mr.  Salomon.  Yes;  it  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  WlQraot 

Mr.  Salomon.  Well,  anything  that  you  would  add  would  increase 
tbe  cost  of  the  clavs  to  tbe  p^tery  users,  and  that  would  merely 
increase  the  cost  ox  tI»B  product  in  which  the  clays  are  used.  The 
manufacturer  would  natwally  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Oabneb.  Ceitainly,  you  would  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer,  but 
what  would  $8  a  ton  on  clay  passed  on  to  the  consumer  amount  tot 

Mr.  Salomon.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  amount  to  more 
than  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Oasner.  Not  aceording  to  the  stat^oaent  of  this  gentleman. 
He  said  it  was  worth  $15  a  ton,  that  that  was  the  price. 

Mr.  Salomon.  That  would  be  $4.1S  a  ton  on  $15  a  ton. 

Mr.  GARNint.  According  to  my  calculation,  it  would  be  only  $8  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Saloman.  I  think  that  if  you  put  an  ad  valorem  on  clays 
jon  would  make  a  very  serious  mistake,  because  the  different  quali- 
ties of  clay  are  so  hard  to  distinguish.  That  would  cause  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  put  the  (irovernment  to  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense  in 
levying  the  duty. 

Mr.  Garner.  Quite  so.    You  have  got  your  price  in  there  as  $15. 

Mr.  Salomon.  Yes;  but  in  examining  the  clays  they  are  so  much 
alike  that  there  would  constantly  be  controversy  between  the  parties 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  clays  and  whether  you  had  one  clay  or 
another. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  substitute 
whatever  for  the  English  clays  ? 

Mr.  Salomon.  No;  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  English  clay.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  some  uses  of 
that^iclay.  The  domestic  clays  are  used  to  some  extent  in  place  of 
the  English  clays,  but  there  is  no  way  of  dis^acinff  the  English 
clays,  and  they  can  not  be  displaced  entirely.  We  wm  have  to  im- 
port large  quantities  always,  or  until  we  have  found  a  substitute  in 
this  country,  which  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.^  Garner.  Do  the  claims  of  the  producers  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia  agree  with  your  statement  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  English  clays? 

Mr.  Salomon.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  business  I  suppose  that  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  then,  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Saix)mon.  Naturally ;  that  is  natural. 

Mr.  Garner.  And,  being  an  importer  of  the  English  clays,  your 
opinion  is  there  is  no  such  f 

Mr.  Salomon.  We  also  deal  in  domestic  clays,  although  we  are  noi 
producers  of  domestic  clays. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  American  clays  f 

Mr.  Salomon.  Well,  it  is  about  $9  to  $10  a  ton,  I  should  say  off* 

hand. 
The  Chairman.  While  the  English  clays  are  $15. 
Mr.  wSalomon.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Htnx.  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  the  ad  valorem  tax  be  im- 
posed and  levied  on  the  American  price  instead  of  the  imported 
price  on  the  English  clays? 

Mr.  SaijOmon,  Well,  l  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 
I  have  not  given  it  any  thought;  but  I  think  that  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  would  not  oe  the  proper  way  of  levying  taxes  on  cheap 
materials  of  that  kind,  and  a  specific  duty  should  bid  assured.  I  do 
not  believe  in  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  anything  as  far  aa  it  can  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  What  percentage  of  the  best  book  paper  is  com- 
posed of  this  clay? 

Mr.  Salomon.  I  think  that  Mr.  Goldman  can  give  you  that  in- 
formation, as  he  is  more  familiar  with  that  end  of  the  business  than 
I  am. 

nemnrB  oolbxah,  ESPBZssiraiirG  the  EHGim  ohxva  clats  sales 

COEPOEATIOir,  VSW  TOUC  OITT. 

Mr.  GoiJ>MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  file  a  brief  with  the 
derk. 

One  of  the  things  I  desire  to  say  is  that  I  think  that  the  import 
duty  on  clay  shoiud  be  upon  a  specific  basis  rather  than  upon  an 
ad  valorem  basis. 

In  the  last  tariff  bill  it  was  $1.25  and  prior  to  that  it  was  $2.50. 
I  would  request  that  the  tax  be  placed  upon  a  specific  basis  rather 
than  u^n  an  ad  valorem  basis,  because,  as  Mr.  Salomon  has  already 
stated,  it  leads  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  to  ascertain  the  correct 
value,  as  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  qualities  of  the  clays. 

Two  clays  may  appear  to  be  exactly  alike,  but  in  actual  work 
will  be  found  to  be  entirely  different  and  that  could  only  be  found 
out  in  aetual  work  in  the  use  of  the  clays. 

Mr.  Gabiobe.  When  you  buy  the  clays  they  look  alike,  and  you 
can  not  tell  which  is  the  better? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  could  pay  the  same  price,  and  they  could  im- 
pose upon  you,  and  you  would  not  know  wnich  was  the  liettert  . 

Mr.  Goldman.  Exactly.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  buying, 
from  looking  at  the  clays,  as  they  are  so  much  alike  in  appearance ; 
and  you  might  purchase  them  from  a  sample,  and  buy  one  clay,  and 
when  you  went  to  work  it  up  you  would  find  that  you  had  some* 
thing  else.  It  mif^ht  appear  to  be  the  same  quality  of  clay,  but  when 
you  came  to  work  it  up  you  would  find  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  Don't  you  usually  have  the  American  consul  certify 
as  to  the  value  1 

Mr.  Gou>MAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
thatt 

Mr.  Gou>man.  No. 

Mr.  Garner.  Why,  then,  do  you  anticipate  you  would  have  trouble 
with  this? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Because,  in  the  same  line  of  trade  that  I  am  in,  the 
wood-plup  trade,  there  was  an  ad  valornn  tax  on  it,  and  afterwards 
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a  specific  ta:i(  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  put  upon  a  specific  basis,  and 
we  had  no  end  of  trouble  having  shipments  held  up  and  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  infoimation  as  to  the  quality  of  pulp,  because  in 
appearance  the  pulp  was  exactly  like  some  other  \yood-pulp  sample 
out  of  an  entirely  different  shipment  made  by  a  different  mill  by  a 
different  process. 

Mr.  Gabner.  When  you  buy  this  clay  in  England,  do  you  pay 
$11  for  it? 

Mr.  Hawley.  $16. 

Mr.  Gaexes.  Or  $15,  for  all  of  it,  or  do  you  have  various  prices ; 
do  you  not  have  various  prices  for  different  places  i^  England,  and 
different  qualities  of  claj? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  different  prices ;  we  pay  from 
$14  up  to  about  $22  or  $23  per  ton. 

Mr.  Garner.  When  you  buy  common  clays  in  England  you  pay 
$14,  and  for  better  olays  you  pay  $23.  The  rate  of  duty  is  not  the 
same  when  the  price  is  not  the  same.  You  are  paying  $1.25  a  ton 
or  $2.50  a  ton  for  clay  whether  it  is  worth  $14  a  ton  or  $23  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  the  percentage  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  OLoriBU).  The  higher  price  clay  pays  less  duty! 

Mr.  Goldman.  In  percentage,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Fayne-Aldrich  law  the  duty  ran  from 
$1  to  $3  a  ton,  and  in  the  present  law  it  is  just  one-half  the  rate  that 
prevailed  under  the  Payne  law. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  china  clays  under  the  Payne  law  paid  $2.50, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  and  under  the  present  law  paid  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  What  percentage  of  this  clay  is  there  in  high -grade 
book  paper? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  would  depend  on  the  grade  of  the  paper  and 
whether  it  is  surfaced  coat  paper,  or  whether  a  machine  finished,  or 
supercalendered  machine  finished.  In  supercalendered  paper  the  cla^ 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  paper.  On  the  coated  paper  It  is 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  On  the  machine-made  calendered  paper  what  per- 
centage of  the  weight  of  the  paper  would  be  clay  f 

Mr.  Gk)LDMAN.  in  the  supercalendered  I  should  say  anywhere  from 
l!t  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  with  tiie  clay  costing  $20  a  ton  in 
England,  that  would  be  a  cent  a  pound,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  paper 
being  clay,  that  would  be  20  per  cent  of  its  weight  composed  of 
clay.  The  value  of  the  clay  in  that  particular  paper  would  be  one* 
fifth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes;  but  when  you  speak  of  $20  a  ton  there  must 
be  added  inland  freights.  ^ 

Mr.  Garner.  Suppose  it  goes  up  from  one-fifth  of  a  cent  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent.  If  the  tariff  were  placed  at  $2.50  a  ton,  that  would 
be  a  ven^  small  amount  in  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  Goldman.  This  extra  charge  would  raise  it  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  a  pound,  because  of  the  freight,  the  freight  to  the  cen- 
tral freight  rate  territory,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  runs  from  Sft}  to  40 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Grxen^  Well,  those  are  paid  anywhere. 
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Mr^  Hawley.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pound  of  this  paper,  this 
SQDercalendered  madiine  paper? 

Mr.  Gozi>MAK.  I  do  not  Imow  what  the  value  is  to^y,  I  am  not 
a  paper  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  The  Question  which  my  colleague  is  asking  is  one 
which  should  probably  be  asked  of  a  paper  maker? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabner.  You  are^  an  importer  of  clay  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabnsr.  And  you  want  to  pay  just  as  little  duty  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Naturally. 

Brief  of  the  English   China  Clays  Sales  Corporation,   and  Hammiix  & 

GiLLESPiG,  New  York  City. 

Sib:  The  imports  of  Boglish  dilna  day  into  United  States  for  the  years 
1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  Jnne  30 :  Tom. 

1910 231,234 

1911 228, 698 

1912 237, 305 

1913 263, 888 

1914 241,935 


Fiscal  y*»ar  June  30-~Contd.        Tona. 

1916 230,484 

1916 228,986 

1917 206, 729 

1918 192, 705 

1919 146,260 


The  decrease  in  importations  from  1914  to  1919,  inclusive,  was  caused  by 
diflScnIty  in  obtaining  necessary  tonnage,  as  well  as  a  decreased  production  in 
England  owing  to  shortage  of  labor,  shortage  of  coal,  also  inland  transportation 
difficulties;  and  the  English  industry  is  now  only  slowly  recovering  from 
these  dlfflcnlties  occasioned  by  the  war* 

The  wages  paid  In  the  day  mines  in  England,  taken  at  a  normal  nite  of 
exchange  for  the  pound  sterling,  for  ordinary  day  workers  is  very  nearly  as 
high  as  that  paid  to  the  ordinary  day  laborers  in  the  American  southern  clay 
mines,  and  as  the  process  in  producing  u  washed  and  dried  English  clay  re- 
quires more  time  than  the  corresponding  tonnage  of  southern  American  clays, 
and  double  the  number  of  laborers  per  ton  production,  the  cost  per  ton  for 
labor  in  the  English  clay  works  is  correspondingly  higher  than  the  cost  per 
ton  in  the  American  mines. 

At  the  present  time  the  English  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  clay  industry 
is  receiving  Is.  6d.  per  hour  for  a  7-hour  day,  that  is,  63s.  for  a  42-hour  week 
(about  $15.30  in  American  currency).  Piece  workers,  such  as  loaders  and 
dry  men  are  paid  on  a  different  scale  and  their  wages  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  day  laborers,  running  from  £4  to  £5  per  week  ($19.50  to  $24.25  in 
American  currency),  according  to  the  tonnage  handled.  Labor  cost  represents 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  but  the  coal  bill  is  also  a 
heavy  one,  as  English  clays  are  obliged  to  go  through  a  drying  process  In  kilns, 
fed  by  coal  fuel,  for  which  only  the  best  Welsh  coal  Is  suitable.  The  cost 
of  this  coal  is  extremely  high  at  the  present  time.  Compared  with  1914,  the 
increase  in  wages  alone  has  been  150  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal  for  the  English  producer  has  been  even  greater. 

Aa  to  the  price  at  which  English  clays  are  marketed  in  this  country,  the 
following  quotation  is  from  the  market  report  of  the  Paper  Mill,  dated  New 
York,  January  1, 1921,  and  will  be  of  interest: 

"The  market  for  days  was  more  or  less  inactive  daring  tlie  past  week* 
with  trading  confined  to  amall  punduuses  for  immediate  use«  Prices  held 
fairly  steady.    Available  quotations  follow: 

"English  clay,  ex  steamer,  per  long  ton $17.50 to $25.00 

"  Domestic  clay,  unwashed,  per  ton 7.00  to     8.(X) 

••Domestic  clay,  washed,  per  ton 9.00 to  10.00" 

At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  low  ocean  freights  the  cheapest  or 
commonest  grade  of  English  clay  that  can  be  used  for  paper  making  can  not 
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be  marketed  at  leas  tban  $14.50  to  $15  per  ton  ex  ship  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to 
this,  6f  course,  must  be  added  the  inland  railroad  freight  from  seaboard  to 
consuming  mill,  which  to  points  in  central  freight  traffic  terrltXHry  is  aa  hl^ 
or  hlgKer  than  day  ean  be  ah^pfMd  at  ttom  the  soiithern  mines  to  conaonifng 
mill.  It  is,  however,  generally  conceded  that  the  present  low  rate  of  sterling 
exchange  is  but  a  transitory  feature  and  that  very  shortly  sterling  exchange 
will  recover  to  about  normal,  so  that  the  price  of  flie  lowest  or  common  grade 
of  English  clay  will  be  inevitably  increased  to  approximately  $1^  per  ton,  thiu 
leaving  an  even  larger  difference  in  price  between  the  American  and  English 
clays. 

A  great  many  paper  mills,  as  well  as  other  consumers  of  English  day,  are 
obliged  to  use,  instead  of  the  common  grade  of  English  china  clay,  a  better 
grade  of  English  clay,  known  as  medium  or  best  high*grade  days.  At  tbe 
present  rate  of  exchange  and  ocean  freight  the  medium  grade  ETnglish  china 
days  are  selling  at  $17JS0  per  ton  and  the  best  high-grade  English  dilna  clays 
at  $19.75  per  ton,  while  with  the  rate  of  exchange  at  normal  these  prices  would 
be  advanced  to  $23.50  per  ton  and  $26  per  ton,  respectively. 

American  days  and  English  clays  are  really  not  of  the  same  character  and 
utiUty,  and  any  increase  in  duty  would  not  increase  tbe  market  for  Aniericao 
days,  but  would  only  add  farther  burden  on  the  consumer  of  B}ng1l9h  days ' 
by  Increasing  the  cost  of  production  of  paper,  pottery,  etc.  The  English  clays 
have  always  oo^wnanded  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  American  southern 
days  owing  to  superior  quality  and  higgler  cost  of  production  and  expense  In 
delivering  the  clay  to  American  seaboard.  It  has  been  generally  found  that» 
although  the  American  clays  are  selling  at  very  much  lower  prices,  consumers 
ean  not  use  the  American  clays  to  displace  the  English  clays  in  producing  an 
equal  grade  of  manufactured  ortide  in  paper,  pottery,  etc. 

The  largest  consumers  of  English  clays  are  the  paper  manufacturers,  using 
about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  imported  by  this  country.  The  balance, 
about  26  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  importationjB,  la  consomed  by  potteries,  linoleum, 
and  doth^flUIng  trades,  etc. 

It  is,  therefdre,  not  a  question  with  the  paper  manufacturers,  potteries,  etc., 
of  using  domestic  days  because  they  aie  very  much  lower  in  price,  bnt  a 
necessity  f<Mr  them  to  use  English  days  to  produce  their  standard  grade  ot 
papers,  pottery,  diinaware,  etc,  and  any  increase  in  the  duty  would  conse- 
quently mean  an  increased  cost  of  thdr  raw  material  and  therefore  an  in- 
creased  cost  of  production  and  higher  price  to  the  consumer  of  paper,  pottery, 
chinaware,  etc 

We  attach  hereto  letters  from  paper  manufacturers  expressing  their  views 
that  no  increase  in  the  duty  be  made  on  English  china  clay,  and  we  respectfully 
request  that  the  committee  give  this  matter  their  kind  consideration  and  not 
make  any  advance  in  the  duty  on  china  day. 

S.  Qou)MAN,  PreHdefU^ 
HAHMnx  &  Gillespie. 


FiTCHBXTEO,  Mass.,  Deoetnber  SO,  1920. 

GESiTLEMEN :  At  Mt.  Holbrook's  request  we  are  writing  herewith  to  give  you 
our  ideas  concerning  the  proposed  imposition  of  a  much  higher  import  tariff  on 
English  china  clays. 

We  feel  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  It  would  not  give  the 
domestic  producers  any  protection,  as  paper  makers  who  are  now  using  Bhig- 
lish  clay  are  not  doing  so  because  of  any  differential  in  price,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  domestic  clay  is  not  as  dependable  and  does  not  In  any  way 
take  the  place  of  English  clay. 

Any  imposition  of  a  higher  tariff  on  English  day  will  simply  go  to  increase 
the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consumers,  as  the  mills  now  using  English  day  wiU 
continue  to  use  English  clay,  simply  passing  the  extra  coat  of  tariff  along  to 
the  consumer  of  paper. 

We  trust  that  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  tariff  will  be  with 
suceeas. 

CSBOCKXB  BtTaSAMK  h  Go. 
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FxTCHBUBo  Paper  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass,,  D&oember  Sl^  1920. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  is  agitation 
for  increase  in  import  duty  on  English  china  clay,  and  we  trust  you  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  prevent  any  change  at  this  time. 

We  use  English  china  clays  almost  exclusively,  for  the  reason  that  none  of 
the  domestic  clays  are  of  character  and  quality  suitable  for  the  classes  of 
papers  we  manufacture. 

Any  increase  in  the  duty  would  be  a  serious  hardship  not  only  to  our  comi>any, 
bat  we  believe  to  the  other  companies  making  book  papers  or  similar  grades. 

We  trust  you  will  appear  at  hearings  in  opposition  to  any  increase,  and  we 
wonid  ask  you  to  record  our  company  In  opposition. 

Geo.  R.  Wallace,  PreHdent. 


Whitmoue  Manufactubing  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass,,  December  29,  1920, 

GERTueiiEN :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  will  say  that  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  tariff  bill  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  special  session  of 
Oongress.  We  are  opposed  to  any  tariff  on  English  clay,  and  we  certainly  are 
quite  sure  we  would  be  unable  to  use  domestic  cay  for  our  requirements.  If 
you  think  It  advisable  for  our  concern  to  have  representation  at  the  hearing  at 
Washington  on  January  10  and  11,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  some  ona 
And,  in  the  meantime  we  are  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  to  see  what  steps  he  has  taken. 

Geo.  Webster.  Assistant  Treasurer, 


Bryakt  Paper  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich,,  January  S,  1921, 

Gemtleurn  :  In  reply  to  your  fiivor  of  the  28d  ultimo  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  mills  in  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  had  a  meeting  relative  to  the  tariff  on  china 
clay,  and  it  was  decided  to  write  Mr.  Fordney  letters  objecting  to  the  advance. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Mr.  Fordney. 

Felix  Paoenstechbr,  Assistant  Manager, 

[Inclogure.] 

January  3,  1921. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  we  will  not  lie  personally  represented  at  the  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington relative  to  tariff  on  English  china  clay,  we  wish  to  submit  our  views  on 
the  subject  for  your  consideration. 

We  are  large  consumers  of  this  material,  using  12,000  tons  per  year,  and  we 
are  one  of  the  five  Michigan  corporations  who  use  English  china  clay. 

There  is  no  domestic  clay  of  equal  quality  on  the  market,  and  we  therefore 
could  not  use  it  without  lowering  our  standard  of  quality. 

Conditions  in  the  paper  business  are  now  highly  competitive  both  as  to  price 
and  quality,  and  German  papers,  as  good  or  better  than  ours,  are  being  offered 
in  thlB  market  at  prices  much  lower  than  we  can  meet. 

These  facts  can  be  easily  substantiated  by  the  committee,  and  we  therefore 
urge  you  to  carefully  consider  this  item. 

Any  additional  cost  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  meeting  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  great  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices  will  be 
shown  when  the  tariff  schedules  on  paper  are  discussed. 

We  realize  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  tariff  schedules  generally,  but  trust 
that  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  on  items  that  we  need  and  do 
not  produce  oiir8elve& 

BRYA19T  Paper  Co. 
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SUPPLBlfSNTAL   BRIEF   OF   THE   ENGLISH   CHINA   ClAYS    SaLKS   CORPORATION    AND 

HaMMITX  &  GiLLESPIK,  NeW  YoRK  CiTY. 

Supplementary'  to  our  brief,  already  filed  with  the  committee,  we  desire 
to  refute  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  domestic  producers  of  clay  In 
their  oral  testimony  before  tlio  committee,  as  well  as  in  their  briefs,  which  are 
not  warranted  by  facts  and  figures. 

1.  The  average  sales  price  of  English  china  clay  is  not  $14.65  ex-Tt»!S»el 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  ranges  at  present  rate  of  sterling  exchange  from  114.50 
to  $20  per  ton;  and  with  sterling  exchange  at  normal,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  almost  realized  before  the  new  tariff  act  is  in  force,  prices  would  then  range 
from  $18  to  $26  per  ton  ex-vessel  Atlantic  seaboard. 

2.  Various  allegations  were  made  by  witnesses  to  your  committee  charging 
English  producers  with  "dumping"  clay  In  the  American  market,  the  Inference 
being  that  this  would  enable  the  English  pix>ducers  to  get  rid  of  their  surplnn 
production  in  the  United  States,  thus  enabling  them  to  keep  up  the  prices  for 
their  home  markets.  English  china  clay  is  not  being  "dumped"  into  the 
American  market  by  the  Kngll.sh  producers  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  the  domestic  producers  in  their  evidence, 
the  minimum  prices  at  which  English  clay  can  be  sold  in  all  markets — ^European 
as  well  as  American  and  Asiatic — tire  fixed  by  an  association  of  the  producers 
in  England  and  the  minimum  price  for  exiiort  to  the  Unite«l  States  aud  all  otlier 
markets  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  prices  for  clay  to  the  English  and  con- 
tinental consumers. 

Your  committee  has  been  Informed  of  the  amalgamation  of  three  of  the 
largest  English  producers,  and  the  implied  object  of  this  imialgainatioo,  ac- 
cording to  the  brief  filed  with  you  by  the  domestic  producers,  is  an  aggressive 
attempt  on  the  part  of  English  capital  to  displace  the  American  and  other 
domestic  clay  products.  We  would,  however,  point  out  to  your  committee 
that  the  English  industry  has  had  u  very  bad  time  during  the  war  and  this 
amalgamation  as  well  as  other  protective  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  English  Industrj'  to  survive.  The  English  industry  not  only  had  a 
difficult  time  during  tlie  war  period,  but  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
transport  situation  in  England  has  greatly  lianiivred  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
dustry. Moreover,  the  English  producer  is  flnanciallj'  not  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  such  a  reckless  policy  of  selling  under  the  cost  of  production,  as  some 
of  the  witnesses  would  have  led  an  outside  observer  to  l)elieve  from  the  evidence 
which  they  have  presenteil  to  your  committee. 

3.  One  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  American  d<anestic  industry  in- 
formed your  committer'  that  English  producers  were  planning  to  dump  500,000 
tons  into  the  United  States  over  the  first  six  months  of  1921.  This  statement 
Is  mischievous  and  the  witness  in  question  could  have  had  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  his  statement.  A  c<msideratlon  of  the  total  production  of  English 
clay  will  soon  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  statement.  The  English  Hay  indnstry 
produces  annually  under  normal  c(mdltions  nearly  1.000,000  tons  of  clay  and  as 
the  industry  during  the  war  period  was  reduced  to  about  one-third  prodTiction, 
and  Is  only  now  slowly  recovering,  It  would  not  be  either  possible  or  probable 
that  500,000  tons  could  be  shipped  to  the  Tnlted  States  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1021,  as  stated  by  the  domestic  clay  producer.  The  maximum  quantity  of  pro- 
duction must  not  alone  supply  the  home  demands  but  also  the  export  demand 
for  other  countries  In  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and  the 
greatest  quantity  shipped  In  any  one  year  to  the  United  States  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 300,000  tons.  The  committee  can  therefore  readily  see  that  the  domestic 
clay  producer  has  In^en  ridiculously  careless  in  the  handling  of  the  pofcslble 
export  figures  of  clay  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  monthf«  of  1921. 

4.  The  domestic  clay  producers  have  not  thought  It  advisable  to  state  frankly 
to  the  committee  that  the  inactivity  of  the  southern  clay  mines  is  camed  by 
the  general  business  depression  and  the  closing  down  of  the  paper  mills,  who 
are  the  main  cimsumers  of  domestic  and  English  clay.  Importers  of  Sn0Mi 
clay  are  suffering  Just  as  much  at  present  as  the  domestic  producers  from  lack 
of  orders  and  want  of  shipping  instructions  on  orders  placed  some  months  ago, 
and  the  English  producers,  too,  have  greatly  curtailed  their  output 

6,  The  domestic  clay  producers  are  in  error  when  they  state  that  labor  and 
cost  of  coal  are  now  only  half  or  less  In  English  clay  works  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States.  English  common  labor  in  the  clay  works  are  being  paid 
1  shilling  6  pence  per  hour,  which  on  basis  of  normal  rate  of  exchange  would 
be  about  86  cents  per  hour,  or  on  the  basis  of  rate  of  exchange  of  to-day 
would  be  about  29  cents  per  hour,  and  the  common  laborer  in  the  domestic  clay 
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works,  a9  adfnftted  to  one  of  the  slgimtoiies  of  this  petition  by  a  domestic  day 
jsrodiiGer,  are  now  being  paid  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  hour.  Skilled  labor 
in  tbe  Einglisb  clay  works,  a^  well  as  in  the  domestic  clay  works,  are  certainly 
leeeiving  higher  wages,  but  both  are  on  atx)ut  an  equal  levti. 

6b  It  was  also  stated  by  one;  of  the  domestic  producers  that  the  domestic  cUg^ 
industry  (and  we  suppose  he  meant  tiie  works  producing  kaolin  or  china  clay 
for  paper,  pottery,  linoleum,  and  kindred  consumers)  employed  from  7,000  td 
10,000  men,  which  we  believe  shows  the  same  careless  handling  of  figures  and 
ctjphers  as  already  pointed  out  above  in  another  paragraph.  The  Bnglish  day 
iaduatry  producing  900,000  to  1,000,000  tons  per  annum  employs  at  the  outsi^ 
about  6,000  to  7,000  men,  and  as  the  domestic  clay  production  is  only  about 
900,000  to  400,000  tons,  and  as  the  process  and  labor  employed  in  the  English 
day  works  requires  more  labor  than  the  domestic,  it  can  be  readily  adduced 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  statement  made  that  7,000  to  10,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  domestic  works. 

7.  Etagllsh  clay  is  by  nature  superior  in  quality  and  color  to  the  domestic 
i:lay«  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  quality  and  color  of  domestic  clays,  but  all  processes  so  far  tried 
out  liave  been  abandoned  and  discarded  as  not  being  able  to  perform  the 
miracle,  as  "  one  can  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

8.  Domestic  crude  clay  prior  to  tbe  war  was  selling  at  prices  from  $3.75  to 
$4j2^  per  ton  1  o.  b.  mine,  and  domestic  washed  clay  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  per  toq 
fl  o.  b.  mine.  The  present  prices  range  from  $7  to  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  mine  for  the  crude 
day  and  $9  to  $11  for  the  washed  clays.  According  to  figures  furnished  by 
one  of  tbe  domestic  producers,  the  present  cost  of  production  with  present  high 
labor  and  coal  is  $4.50  to  $5  for  crude  clay  and  $6  to  $6.50  for  washed  clay, 
wliich  leaves  a  nice  profit  for  the  domestic  producer,  and  not  a  loss,  as  stated 
by  the  domestic  clay  producers  appearing  before  your  committee.  The  clay 
works  from  which  we  are  quoting  above  figures  produces  and  ships  about  18,0QQ 
tons  per  year,  and  employs  about  35  to  40  men  in  their  works,  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  calculated  by  the  committee  that  the  statement  of  7,000  to  10,000 
men  being  employed  to  produce  350,000  to  400,000  tons  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  domestic  mines  woul4 
be  about  1,000  to  1,200  men.  The  domestic  clay  producers  have  not  said  any- 
thing about  the  production  of  pulverized  or  bolted  clay,  which  at  present  forma 
a  large  percentage  of  the  domestic  clay  production  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  which,  while  somewhat  more  expensive  to  produce,  sella 
at  $18  to  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine,  and  is  used  not  alone  by  paper  mills  and 
potteries,  but  also  largely  by  paint  and  rubber  tire  manufacturers.  There  is 
ao  competition  in  pulverized  clay  from  BIngland,  and  the  domestic  producers 
tiave  this  field  all  to  themselves. 

9.  All  the  domestic  producers  take  a  point  for  comparison  on  freight  the 
farthest  possible  point  of  deUvery  from  mines  lu  the  South  to  the  paper  mills 
situated  in  Maine,  where  tlie  ocean  port  of  delivery  is  Portland,  Me^,  and  where 
there  are  only  tjiree  consumers  of  clay,  but  the^y  do  not  dwell  upon  the  freight, 
rate  from  the  South  to  points  in  Ohio,  Hicliigaii,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  where  the  bulk  of  clay  is  consumed  by  paper  mills 
and  potteries  and  where  the  freight  rates  are  considerably  less  than  on  English 
clay  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Nor  do  the  domestic  producers  in 
their  brief  quote  freight  rates  from  domestic  mines  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
au^  New  Jersey  to  points  in  those  States,  nor  to  New  England  points,  where 
they  would  necessarily  be  much  lower  than  from  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  table  of  rates,  therefore.  prei)ared  by  Mr,  Ross  is  not  complete 
and  is  misleading.  We  desire  to  point  out  to  the  committee,  however,  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  duty  and  with  the  low  exchange  figured  by  Mr.  Ross  oh 
English  clay,  that  the  domestic  producer  can  undersell  the  English  clay  im- 
porter to  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota^ 
and  Missouri  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  producer,  which  will  be  enhanced  as 
En^sh  exchange  rates  advance  and  domestic  production  posts  recede  in  the 
aear  future. 

10.  We  desire  to  point  out  further  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Ross,  in  stating 
the  price  of  English  clay  at  $14.66  seaboard  as  an  average  price,  has  based  hXs 
figures,  as  he  admits,  at  rate  of  exchange  of  $3.40,  while  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  present  is  $^.76  and  is  still  advandng,  and  in  addition  he  has  based  these 
figures  en  the  English  wholesale  or  producers'  price,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
American  importers'  profit  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 
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TORK  OXTT. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt.  I  represent  the  R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co.,  which  ism 
delUng  organization,  largely,  selling  American  clajB.  The  subject  is 
clay,  paragraph  76. 

We  are  largely  interested  in  the  production  and  selling  of  Ameri- 
can white  clays  or  kaolin,  our  clays  being  prepared  particularly  for 
paper  filling,  but  being  supplied  also  for  a  number  of  other  usee. 
At  present  we  and  our  associates,  whom  we  represent,  have  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  American  mines,  and  we  expect  to  increase  our 
investment  and  our  production  of  American  clays  conaidenUdy  if 
the  industry  is  given  the  tariff  protection  we  believe  it  deserves. 

Doubtless  the  committee  has  all  data  regarding  import  tonnage, 
duties  collected,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  proauction.  TTiq 
^following  are  the  general  facts  [reading]  : 

1.  Under  normal  inanufHcturln^  conditions  tlie  United  States  should  at 
present  consume  annually  about  550.000  short  tons  of  white  clay  and  Icaolln,  of 
which  about  350»000  tons  would  be  imiK)rte<l  from  England  and  200,000  tons  pro- 
duced here. 

2.  The  present  import  duty  is  $1.25  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  against  a  rate 
Of  $2.50  per  ton  in  the  Dingtey  tarifC,  and  due  partly  to  the  Increased  TaUie  of 
day  the  ad  valorem  basis  has  fallen  from  over  35  per  tent  in  1910  to  al>ont  10 
per  rent  in  1920. 

3.  American  production,  with  the  aid  paticularly  of  recent  war  conditions, 
has  in  the  past  12  or  15  years  grown  from  about  100,000  tons  to  200,000  tons. 
This  growth  it  Is  our  desire  to  continue,  but  it  is  doubtful  If  the  position  can  be 
^ven  held  without  adequate  starifT  protection. 

To  take  up  these  points  in  order:  First.  The  American  poduct  has  had  a  very 
difficult »ta8k  in  gradually  building  up  its  market  to  the  point  where  It  now  has 
some  35  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  The  prejudice  again.«;t  a  new  and  some- 
what different  product  has  had  to  be  overcome.  It  is  now  established  In  cc»rtatn 
work,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  In  constant  competition  with  the  Imported 
clays,  and  without  proper  protection,  both  in  duty  and  freight  rates,  a  large  part 
of  this  development  could  easily  be  lost  A  large  part  of  our  production  and 
probably  60  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  white  clay  is  used  in  paper. 
In  many  grades  of  book,  and  magazine  paper  clay  forms  from  20  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  raw  material  used.  The  next  largest  use  is  fbr  pottery ;  others  being  In 
paint,  textiles,  oilcloth,  etc. 

Second.  Doubtless  the  clay  duty  established  In  the  new  tariff  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  general  xwllcy  adopted  as  to  revenue  or  protection.  We  under- 
stand the  first  consideration  Is  to  increase  the  import  revenue  obtained  by  our 
Ciovemment  Figuring  on  this  basis,  it  seems  to  us  that  an  increase  from  $1.25 
to  the  old  $2.50  basis  could  be  absorbed  without  an  incn^ase  in  the  market  price 
of  clay,  yielding  double  the  present  revenue.  When  the  rate  was  reduced  in  the 
last  tariff,  it  was  not  believed  that  the  consumers  would  see  a  corresponding 
reduction  In  their  prices,  but  because  of  the  war  conditions  which  followed 
promptly,  the  point  was  not  definitely  determined.  At  present  prices  of  imported 
Clays  are  comparatively  high,  and  the  profits  per  ton  of  the  foreign  producers 
are  understood  to  be  equally  high,  and  we  think  that  a  small  increase  of  this 
sort  would  be  absort>ed  by  them  eventually. 

During  the  war  production  abroad  was  centralized  In  the  hands  of  a  clay 
association  formed  with  the  purpose  of  securing  larger  profits  by  limiting  pro- 
duction to  fit  the  demand  and  by  grading  clays  and  establishing  standard  prices 
for  each  grade.  Such  combinations  are  not  legal  here.  The  only  checW  the 
American  consumer  has  against  high  prices  is  the  production  of  tlie  American 
miner.  There  are  only  English  and  American  clays  on  the  market  here,  and  no 
other  competition.  During  the  war  there  have  also  been  various  amalgamations 
of  foreign  producing  companies,  and  the  output  Is  now  more  controlled  and  the 
competition  less  than  ever  before.  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  day  users  to 
maintain  the  domestic  industry  in  a  strong  position. 

The  fact  that  the  old  rate  of  .$2.50  figured  out  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  S9  per 
cent,  while  under  prew^nt  prices  the  new  duty  Is  only  about  10  per  cent,  irtionld 
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tte  coBslderecl.    Instead  «f  the  duty  bei»g  cut  in  balf  as  intended,  it  is  now  less 
thttn  cdEie^lrd  of  the  q\A  rate.    Thin  is  not  even  an  adequate  revenue  basis. 

JU  present  even  a  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  would  be  uMire  than  offset  b.v  the 
flftvlni:  of  $1.25  per  pound  sterling  due  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange.  At  an 
average  cost  of  day  and  freight  (it  is  imported  largely  in  English  vessels)  of 
80  shllUncs,  the  exehange  diiSereutial  is  about  $5  per  ton,  of  which  $1.2o  is  paid 
in  duty,  leaving  a  net  advantage  of  $3.75  per  ton  for  our  mines  to  contend 
agaatom  Under  to-day's  conditions.  Instead  of  starting  out  with  an  advantage 
of' $1^  per  ton,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  $3.75.  While  exchange  rates  may 
advance,  it  la  improbable  that  they  will  go  back  to  normal  for  si>nie  years  to 

come. 

If  the  ei>mmlttee  is  wilHnf^  to  extend  to  the  clay  Industry,  which  is  still  a 
young  fiKtufitrj',  some  degree  of  prote^^on,  we  would  suggest  a  rate  of  from 
^  ta  $9  per  too.  ^This  vould  mean  a  higher  price  for,,  clay  than  under  a  $2.50 
tariff.  Imports  we  would  expect  to  see  somewhat  curtailed  and  replaced  by 
American  grades^  but  tiie  import  revenue  would  probably  not  be  lessened  for 
Konie  j'earH.  Also.  If  clay  is  made  by  American  producers  at  a  profit,  the  Gov- 
ernment flecull*es  part  of  f^mih  profits  through  the  Income  tax,  whereas  if  these 
proflta  ore  Made  by  foreign  ^^oipanies  it  does  not  share  in  them.  The  (vovem- 
ment  Is  now  a  partner  in  every  industry. 

Tlie  VMnt  increase  in  freight  rates  applies  in  many  cases  more  hetiv^ily 
agaitiat 'ISte  Icmg  railroad  hauls  on  American  clays  than  against  the  shorter 
inland  hdMiU  on  imported  days,  which  are  landed  at  various  ports.  Tliis  Is  a 
new  flirtor  ^which  necdfi  to  be  equalised,  us  clay  is  imported  at  almi)st  ballast 
rates. 

Third.  It  haa  proveu  that  }»ome  uf  the  business  deve]oi)ed  during  the  war  has 
l>een  only  temporary,  particnlaily  some  consumption  in  the  eastern  seaboaM 
States.  Where,  becau^  of  high  railroad  rates,  the  Amcsrican  clays  can  not  be 
delivered  as  ch^apl^  as  imported  clay.  This  question  of  freight  rates  is  some- 
thing which  mtist  jbe  taken  up  by  the  producers  through  the  proper  channels, 
but  any  considerable  reduction  is  improbable.  Clay  can  be  carried  from  the 
mines  abroad  to  numy  inland  cities  here  at  a  lower  freight  rate  for  the  whole 
movement  thfiA  It  eati  he  shipped  for  from  the  South  to  the  some  points. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  American  clays,  it  was  formerly  ciainied  that  they 
pfmkl  not  he  used  ftir  work  in  which  they  Imve  1>een  snccesafnlly  used  during 
the  past  few  years.  Also  there  have  been  new  grades  developed.  For  instance, 
our  mine  In  Virginia  has  been  producing  for  a  year  and  a  half  a  clay  equal 
In  color  and  in  worldng  qualities  to  all  but  the  '*  best "  imported  grades,  and 
better  than  tlie  ^  conamon  *'  grades.  The  supply  thel*e  is  unlimited,  and  the 
production  can  i)e  developed  Quiemy  to  meet  practically  any  demands.  The 
Govemoieot  experts,  after  exhaustive  tests^  have  stated  that  the  Georgia  days, 
after  a  chemical  treatment,  can  be  mnde  to  i*eplace  a  large  part  of  the  foreign 
pottery  clays.  They  state  particularly  that  the  treated  clays  would  make  better 
and  whiter  tiles  than  the  present  imported  claya  If  you  will  help  to  put  the 
industry  on  a  moi^e  profitable  basis*  the  necessary  treating  plants  will  doubtless 
be  developed. 

The  profits  nmde  by  American  producers  have  never  been  large,  and  few 
mines  are  now  yielding  an  adequate  return.  'There  are  extensive  deposits  of 
wliite  clay  in  this  country  awaiting  development  and  the  placing  of  a  protec* 
tive  duty  on  ciaj^  would  be  the  encouragement  needed.  The  prospect  of 
profitable  operation  under  present  conditions  is  not  bright,  but  if  the  suggested 
duty  is  applied  to  imports,  the  present  mines  could  be  operated  on  a  more 
efficient  basis.  Also  we  ami  our  associates  would  expect  to  do  our  part  In 
developing  the  Industry  and  have,  In  fact,  plans  already  made  to  develop  new 
properties  we  now  own  to  meet  the  trade  requirements  under  sudi  conditions. 

Mr.  HADiifiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  adjourning,  I  would  like  to  in- 
corporate a  telegram  under  the  schedule  "  fire  brick."  I  have  a  tele- 
gram from  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  setting  forth  certain 
specific  objections  that  they  desire  the  committee  to  consider  and  sug* 
gesting  rates  of  duty. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Januarp  8,  192i. 

We  respectfully  nsk  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  secure  onstoms  tariff  of  at 
least  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fire  brick  imported  into  United  States:  A 
large  part  of  Hre  brlclc  used  on  north  Pacific  coast  Is  imported  from  Canada 
under  present  tariff  duty  of  JO  per  cent.    Lower  labor  and  coal  costs  In  British 
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Columbia  permit  mnnnfiictaTers  there  to  take  the  business  from  Washington 
maDUfa(*turers  under  present  low  tariff.  Unless  refractories  manntacUirei'g  in 
this  State  can  get  the  T)rotection  asked  fbr  the  business  will  continue  to  go  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Canada  imposes  tariff  of  221  per  cent  ad  valoveBi 
on  fire  brick  imported  Into  that  country. 

Dennt-Rehton  Olat  ft  Goal  Oo. 

IC  A.  EDGAB,  BEP&BSKirTIVa  THE  BDGAB  BEOS.  CO.  AVB  THB  OEOEOIA 

CLAY  PBODirCEKS'  ASSOCUTIOV. 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  represent  the  Georgia  clay  producers.  I  am  also 
president  of  Edgar  Bros.  Co.,  and  I  am  appearing  as  an  officer  of 
that  company  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Clay  Producers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place  let  me  saj  that 
we  are  largely  interests,  from  a  tariff  standpomt — ^the  Georgia  clay 
producers — in  what  is  known  as  paper  clays,  which  is  used  largely 
as  paper  filler  by  the  paper  manufacturers. 

1  want  to  say  that  ourmg  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
war  all  the  producers  of  American  material  ox  this  kind  were  in- 
vited to  come  to  Washington,  and  they  selected  me  to  present  the 
case  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  They  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  us  to  supply  the  entire  demand, 
so  as  to  conserve  ships  used  in  the  transportation  of  English  clay  for 
war  purposes. 

I  think  the  conditions  during  the  war  demonstrated  to  every 
thinkin£[  man  that  it  is  a  poor  poucy  for  us  to  depend  upon  supplies 
and  the  importation  of  materials  into  this  country  which  we  are  able 
to  supply  ourselves. 

Now^  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  capital,  Edgar  Bros.,  after 
deductmg  $45,486.51  for  depreciation  and  depletion  on  materials 
being  removed,  still  have  a  capital  of  $211,213.75  invested  in  Georgia. 

In  Florida  we  still  have,  after  deducting  $22,000  for  depletion  and 
depreciation,  we  have  $127,509.40  invested,  in  the  Lake  County,  the 
Edgar  Bros.  Kaolin  Co.,  oi  which  I  am  vice  president,  has  after  de- 
ducting $115,000  for  depreciation  and  depletion,  still  nave  a  capital 
of  $185,900.62  invested  in  the  production  of  American  material. 

During  the  war  we  had  all  of  the  business  that  the  Government 
would  let  us  do. 

At  this  meeting  I  mentioned,  which  I  went  before,  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  we  stated  very  conservatively  that  one-third  of  our 
capacity  was  paralyzed  because  the  administration  would  not  allow 
us  to  set  the  necessary  labor. 

Ana  then  last  year  when  the  coal  bandits  held  us  up  we  were 
almost  paralyzed  again. 

To-day  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Government 
through  its  means  of  revenue  has  done  everything  that  it  could, 
through  the  need  for  revenue  for  the  railroads ;  they  nelped  the  rail- 
road out  in  increased  freight  rates.  The  freight  rates  on  our  prod- 
uct from  our  plant  to  the  mills  at  Portland  at  the  present  time  is 
$9.06. 

The  ocean  f reig^ht  rate  on  the  English  product,  from  the  Atlantic 
port  to  Portland,  is  just  about  one-half  that  amount. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  you  eome  to  figure  that  the  general  cost  of 
labor,  the  average  cost  of  English  labor,  so  I  am  inft>rmed--^I  do 
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Bothaye  nbeolffte  kiu>wl6dg^-<^ifi  about  one-h&lf  <xf  ours,  you  will  see 
whfit  we  are  up  against.  Just  a  short  tioiie  ago  we  nad  an  offer 
from  a  firm  in  ^ame  in  which  Hie  gentleman  offered  to  contract  to 
buy  their  1921  su|)^p][y  from  us  if  we  would  meet  tlie  English  prices. 
That  was  the  <;onaitioii  that  we  had  to  meet,  the  English  prices,  Eng- 
lish conditions. 

W^  have.aireadj  lost  about  60  per  cent  of  our  normal  business  for 
1921  because  of  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Tk£ADw*AT.  How  far  apart  were  you  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  It  was  just  simply  impossible  to  entertain  it  at  all. 

Mi*.  Ti^adway.  Did  they  give  you  the  English  figures ;  did  F.  D. 
Warren  give  you  the  English  fiffujces? 

Mr.  Eo^ar;  We  have  tne  English  figures  in  our  brief,  showing  all 
of  the  fkigliah  figures,  so  you  gentlem^an  will  have  an  opportunity  tr) 
get  all  ol  that  data  from  the  brief,  and  I  believe  each  of  you  have  a 
coDv  of  the  brief.    We  have  compared  those  figures. 

Mr.  T|t£A0^'AY.  That  is  what  l  was  interested  in.  When  it  came 
to  securing  that  contract,  you  lost  ? 

Mr.  Edqak.  Yes^  air;  we  were  not  anywhere  near  together.  We 
just  could  not  possibly  do  it  We  have  supplied  them  for  years  with 
a  large  part,  I  say  a  large  part,  a  considerable  part,  of  their  require- 
ments, and  thev  said  that  tney  would  give  us  a  contract  if  we  would 
meet  the  English  conditions.  They  said  they  wanted  to  give  us  an 
even  bFeak.  But  we  could  not  do  the  business  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAtuxt,  In  the  days  before  the  railroad  rates  were  advanced, 
and  before  the  present  tariff  rate  was  cut,  what  was  the  situation 
under  the  prior  tariff  act  as  compared  with  the  present  law  ?  Was 
jour  company  in  business  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood 
law? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWiET.  Now,  wh^i  those  rates  were  cut  in  two,  was  there  any 
appreciable  difference  between  August,  191t3,  and  August  1,  1914, 
when  the  war.  in  Europe  Iwegan  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  ciUi  not  give  you  that  information  bcucause  I  do  not 
have  the  cbU;a  befeare  me.  Out  business  has  steadily  increased.  We 
began  operation  in  1909,  and  like  any  other  business  it  has  to  be 
worked  np,  and  our  business  increased  gradually^  until,  for  exam- 
ple, the  war  broke  out,  when  Hie  West  Virginia  Jrulp  &  Paper  Co., 
who  were  taking  1,500  tons  a  month  from  us,  came  to  us  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  can  you  give  us  3,000  tons  ?  We  can  not  get  it  any  place 
and  we  must  have  something  or  shut  up  our  mills."  I  said  we  would 
be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  we  were  able  to  furnish  them  with  that  addi- 
tional sQpply  as  we  had  ample  facilities. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  put  their  money  into  this  interest  and  with  me  it  is  a  life  work. 
I  am  over  70  years  old- a^d  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  50  years. 

Mr.  HawijET.  Mr.  fklgar,  a  previous  witness  testified  that  the 
manufacturers  of  cettain  high-grade  paper  claimed  that  American 
days  wrere  not  satisfactory  and  that  they  had  to  use  English  clays. 
Is  that  trae ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Not  altogether.  They  do  find  for  coating  purposes 
certain  days  produced  in  England,  which  they  claim  they  prefer 
for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  white  clay ;  and  m  the 
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Second  place,  nearly  every  mill  superintendent-^I  will  not  say  ^vmj 
one,  but  a  large  number  of  tiiem  are  Scotch-Iridi  people  and  tiiey 
are  accustomed  to  handling  English  days. 

In  addition  to  that  many  of  the  beaters  for  beating  the  day  hinre 
been  installed  and  were  adapted  to  handling  Bnglish  clays,  and  they 
use  the  English  clay  for  filling. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Clay  is  not  used  in  all  paper  is  it;  in  the  high-claas 
paper  they  do  not  use  clay,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  On  the  high-grade  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Edoar.  I  think  so,  beyond  question,  i  do  not  know  whether 
any  good  paper  can  be  made  without  clay. 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Ed^r,  your  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the  freight 
rate.  If  you  had,  for  instance,  a  freight  rate  to  Portland,  Me.,  of 
one-third  what  it  is  now  from  your  place  of  business  in  Pennsylyania, 
or  Georgia,  you  could  sell  those  people  the  clay  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  we  had  that  and  we  had  the  same  English  labor 
situation — had  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  labor— then  it  would  work 
very  nicely.  You  nave  got  to  do  one  or  the  other,  take  it  out  of  the 
roads  or  take  it  out  of  the  labor,  or  quit  business. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  your  business  can  not  compete  with 
the  English  product  being  oflfered  in  America? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Well,  I  have  stated  the  facts.  I  will  leave  it  for  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  facts  are  that  the  freight  rates 
have  doubled  and  the  labor  has  doubled;  and  take^  for  instance, 
Portland,  Me.  Their  freight  rate  to  Portland,  Me.,  is  16  shillings. 
Frequently  this  has  happened  recently — that  they  will  send  caigoes 
over  here  not  consigned,  and  then  call  on  the  consumer  and  tell  nim 
that  they  have  got  this  quantity  of  clay  and  that  they  hjive  got  to 
unload  it  and  ask  him  what  he  will  give  them  for  it.  So  there  is  no 
stability  for  our  market. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  would  rather  have  our  ma- 
terial, for  the  reason  that  they  can  get  it  in  carload  lots  and  are  not 
obliged  to  take  a  whole  cargo.  Then  they  have  to  make  money 
in  their  business,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  large  finandal  difference, 
what  can  you  expect?  They  offered  me  at  least  an  even  break.  That 
is  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  H  AwtJET.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  selling  that  day 
here  below  the  cost  of  production  in  England? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  can  not  say.  You  know  those  figures  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  get. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Th^y  are  probably  selling  under  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction: at  any  rate,  they  are  selling  under  your  figures. 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  are  selling  for  whatever 'figure  they  may  be  able 
to  firet  in  ordet  to  get  business. 

Mr.  Baoharaoh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  go  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  with  a  high  protective  tariff  it  is  a  game  of  heads  we 
win  and  tails  the  other  fellow  loses,  because  if  you  put  on  a  high 
tariff  and  when  foreign  importations^  come  in  we  get  the  additional 
revenue,  and  when  they  do  not  oome  in,  from  the  American  business 
in  the  country  you  get  income  taxes,  so  you  win  both  ways. 

Mt.  Bacharach,  That  latter  proposition  is  one  of  heads  we  win. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sit-. 
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The  Chaibmak.  What  proportion  of  your  total  cost  value  of  raw 
material  is  in  the  ground  f 

Mr.  Edqab.  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  proportion  of  your  cost  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Edgab.  Our  cost  of  production  and  labor  varies  all  of  the  way 
from  $7  to  $10,  and  when  the  coal  barons  held  us  up  our  rate  went 
up  to  $11.  Of  course,  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  cost 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  covering.  Where  you  have 
this  clay  out  here  on  a  hill  where  the  stripping  is  light,  the  cost  is 
very  much  less  than  when  you  get  in  where  you  have  very  much 
more. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  you  an  idea  in  re^rd  to 
our  methods,  this  clay  all  has  to  be  dug,  taken  to  the  null,  and 
ground  in  water,  run  into  settling  vats  and  the  water  drawn  off; 
then  it  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  vats,  and  then  it  has  to  be  dried 
by  the  steam  pipes  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  takes  labor  all  the  way 
through. 

Mr.  TsEADWAT.  Is  this  affected  by  the  present  exchange  rates? 

Mr.  Edoar.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Thbadway.  You  ure  simply  out,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Now,  of  the  three  plants  in  Georgia  two  have  closed 
down  simply  because  they  did  not  have  any  oroers. 

KAUBICE   W.   PHILLIPS,   PBESIDEHT   OF  THE   PHILAnSLPHIA   CLAT   CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  make  a  short  story. 
I  can  not  add  very  much  to  what  Mr.  Edgar  has  said.  There  are  one 
or  two  little  things  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee,  and  I 
am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  them  again.  Our  clay  in  the 
ground  does  not  represent  25  cents  a  ton  to  us  in  the  cost  of  produc; 
tion.  The  large  amount  is  .70  per  cent  for  labor.  The  cost  for  labor 
is  the  principal  item.  Next  comes  the  coal  cost,  and  then  the  inci- 
dentals, and  whatever  else  is  left  after  that  we  get.  There  is  very 
little  profit  in  it.    Now,  that  is  the  whole  story  so  lar  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  The  transportation  cost  must  be  met. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Transportation ;  yes.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that. 
These  gentlemen  suffer  more  from  that;  these  gentlemen  from  the 
South  more  than  we  do  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  railroad  rates  are  not 
quite  so  high  as  theirs  from  the  South  j  but. we  in  Pennsylvania  have 
to  pay  double  the  amount  of  wages  our  dear  friends  from  the  South 
have  to  pay,  so  it  is  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  when  you  get  through. 

There  will  be  no  question,  if  English  clay  is  allowed  to  come  in  here 
with  a  $3  freight  rate,  or  about  $3,  from  England  to  our  market. 
With  that  situation,  unless  we  have  sufficient  protection,  every  day 
man  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  go  out  of  business,  because  he 
will  lose  money,  and  he  can  not  make  expenses.  That  is  plain  Eng- 
lish^ and  there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

Now^  with  regard  to  this  question  of  English  clay :  English  days 
are  a  little  whiter.  They  are  a  little  smoother.  The  (][uestion  of  the 
whiteness  is  no  quality  whatever.  I  will  take  two  pieces  of  paper 
here  [illustrating].  lou  will  see  that  this  one  [indicating]  is  a 
little  whiter  than  that  one  [indicating].    This  one  represent^  about 
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ihaEngli^  shade  of  white  as  t^ainst  this  one,  w^ch  represents  about 
the  American  shade  of  white.  Pfow,  if  you  can  riot  get  this  one  [iJadi-. 
eating]  you  will  take  that  one  {indicating],  and  you  will  not  know  the 
difference  when  you  come  to  use  them. 

In  1918,  when  we  were  down  here,  a  gentleman  representing  the 
{English  clay  people  stated  tibat  the  paper  mills  could  not  make  paper 
if  tley  did  not  have  this  china  clay.  They  tried  to  buy  my  day  on 
the  way  down,  and  they  did  buy  it  on  the  wa]^  back,  and  they  have 
been  making  paper  on  that,  and  the  paper  which  we  are  writing  on 
now  is  made  with  the  clays  of  that  kind. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  with  regard  to  the  Quality  of  the  clays,  etc 
The  English  clay  in  some  respects  is  a  little  bit  better,  but  the  only 
way  we  will  ever  make  ours  as  good  is  by  having  adequate  protection, 
so  that  we  can  pay  the  wages  which  we  have  to  and  continue  the  op- 
eration of  our  plants.  We  can  turn  out  here,  and  we  will  turn  out 
here,  as  good  a  day  as  they  can  turn  out  in  Enj|[land,  but  we  will  be 
stopped  from  tummg  it  out  unless  some  remedy  is  given  us,  unless  we 
are  given  suffident  protection  that  we  can  continue  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  English  people  sell  their  day  in  our 
market  at  a  less  price  than  they  sell  it  for  athome? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  sell  everything  else  the  same  way, 
and  the  moment  they  get  our  people  out  of  bi^iness  then  they  will 
put  the  price  up — the  minute  they  get  the  American  producers  out  of 
the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor  of  an  antidumpinii; 
law? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  be,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  pay  our  labor  here  good  wages  and  we  buy  our 
coal  here,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  we  can  not  meet  this  condition 
unless  wc  are  given  this  protection. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  reported  about  ayear  ago  an  anti- 
dumping biU,  which  was  passed  by  the  House.  That  bill  is  in  the 
Senate,  and  if  it  is  not  passed  by  the  4th  of  March  I  believe  it  is 
the  intent  of  this  committee  to  couple  it  with  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  this  com- 
mittee can  do. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  come  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garnbr.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  that  bill  was  not  passed  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  ought  to  know  if  you  are  well  informed. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  However,  I  am  always 
willing  to  learn. 

Mr.  Garner.  Ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  why  it  did  not  pass. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  going  to  say  that  Senator  Penrose  has  not 
attended  to  business, 

Mr.  Phiijlips.  I  know  Senator  Penrose  very  well  ajld  he  has  done 
me  a  great  many  favors  and  a  great  many  favors  for  other  people, 
and  X  believe  that  he  will  do  right. 

Mr.  Garnt.r.  He  has  overlooked  you  for  12  months. 
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The  Chaukman.  Let  me  £ay  to  tixe  gentleman  from  Texas  that  12 
months  is  not  as  bad  as  8  year&    You  have  been  overlooked  for 
8  years- 
Mr.  Phttj.tps.  I  did  not  dare  to  say  that,  although  I  would  like  to 
have  said  it,  and  I  am  awful  glad  that  you  said  it. 

I.  C.  HAYHX,   PB£8IB£HT  07  TH£  AlCEBICAN  CHINA   CLAT  OB   XAOZ.nr 

AS80CIATX0K. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  give  your  name^  address,  and  the  business  you 
rwresent  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Hatkb.  L.  C.  Hayne,  president  of  the  American  China  Clay 
or  Kaolin  As^ocifttion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  filing  the 
official  brief  of  that  association  with  the  committee  setting  forth 
the  truest  facts  that  can  be  had  as  a  basis  for  our  good  judgment 
in  giTing  $6  as  the  tariff  that  should  be  placed  on  English  clays. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  That  is  the  rate  that  you  are  recommending? 
Did  you  recommend  the  rate?    I  did  not  hear  you.    ' 

Mr.  Haxnb.  Yes^r. 

Mr.  Tricadwat.  What  was  that  rate  that  you  recommended? 

Mr.  Hatne.  Six  dollars  a  ton.  That  is  an  increase  over  the 
present  tariff  of  $4.75,  the  present  tariff  being  $1.26. 

Mr.  TBBA0WAT.  "Yes ;  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hatnb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  eentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
the  time  alloted,  of  10  minutes,  I  could  not  make  very  ffood  headway^ 
so  I  will  submit  my  brief  to  you  without  reading  it,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore simply  give  you  a  very  brief  resum^  of  some  of  the  points  in- 
volved  in  the  brief.    ^ 

The  situation  of  the  clay  miners  at  the  present  hour  is  very  serious. 
The  American  mines  have  all  shut  down,  except  a  few  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  all  in  the  South  I  know  of,  exc^t  two,  and  they  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  closing  down. 

The  business  of  the  manufacturers  is  whoUy  lost  to  the  American 
producer  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent  for  1921,  and  those  good 
English  people  have  announced  that  they  intend  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  to  put  500^000  toos  of  English  clays  in  American 
fleaports. 

Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  About  how  manv  men  are  employed  in  your 
industry ;  can  you  sive  us  the  number  f 

Mr.  Hatke.  I  should  say  anvwhere  from  approximately  7,000  to 
10,000.  There  are  approximately  10,000  men  which  will  be  involved 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  TsEAOwAY.  What  are  the  average  rates  paid  these  10,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Hatne.  Why^  it  runs  all  the  way  from  $2.60  to  $10  per  day. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Have  you  the  corresponding  figures  paid  tor  labor 
in  England! 

Mr.  Hatne.  Our  information  is  tiiat  their  cost  is  easily  60  per 
oent  under  ours.  We  have  Mr.  Boss  with  us,  who  prepared  that 
data  which  is  attached  to  our  brief  as  an  exhibit,  which  gives  all  of 
the  figures  that  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  and  such  data  comes 
either  from  the  American  consul — ^I  think  it  comes  from  the  Ameri- 
can consul — although  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  source  we  could  get  it  from. 
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Mr.  Garner.  You  say  it  comeei  from  the  American  consuls  t 

Mr.  Hatne.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  I  do  not  re^call,  but  I  think 
it  does  come  from  the  American  consuls.  Mr.  Ross  is  here  and  could 
answer  the  question.  I  know  that  it  comes  from  the  source  that  we 
were  able  to  reach  over  there,  and  I  think  it  comes  from  a  depart- 
ment of  that  source. 

I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  this  committee  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  think  for  an  industry  such  as  we 
have  that  proved  its  ability  wonderfully  well  to  produce  this  mate- 
rial when  they  could  not  get  their  clays  over  here  from  Elnglaad, 
and  it  was  an  industry  timt  wajs  indispensable  to  the  Government 
and  an  industry  that  is  susceptible  to  the  finest  sort  of  develo^Mnent^ 
one  that  constitutes  a  national  resource  of  inestimable  value,  if  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get  the  protection  that  will  enable  us  to  make  it 
what  it  should  be. 

These  gentlemen  have  spoken  on  the  superiority  of  some  English 
clays. 

Some  English  clays  do  have  certain  good  qualities. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  really  theoretical,  though.  All  we  need  is  the 
protection  to  demonstrate  that  our  clay  is  not  only  as  good  but  supe- 
rior not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  for  many  other  purposes. 

It  is  not  a  physical  proolem  in  that  respect.  It  is  an  economic 
problem.  It  would  cost  us  approximately  ^  a  ton  to  put  that  clay 
m  shape  to  compete  with  the  particular  orand  of  Engiiidi  clay,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  of  that  particular  brand  of  EngKsh  clay  sold 
here  anjnfray. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  you  all  understand  that  we  are  not  coming 
here  from  selfish  motives  at  all.  We  are  coQiing  here  to  help  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  who  may  engage  in  it  ana  not 
for  revenue.  That  is  incidental  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  are 
coming  here  for  protection.  Under  any  circumstances  in  the  world 
the  English  people  will  ship  200,000  tons  of  clav  to  America. 

A  tariff  of  $6  would  give  a  revenue  of  $1,200,000  on  that  item. 
They  would  ship  it  if  the  tariff  were  $10  a  ton.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  surrendered  60  per  cent  of  our  business  for  1921.  We 
want  to  tell  you  in  all  earnestness  that  there  is  no  diance  for  us  to 
get  in  the  American  market  for  1921  unless  you  do  something  to 
protect  this  interest. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  If  we  should  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  equalizing 
the  cost  of  the  English  clay  abroad,  with  those  of  this  country, 
would  that  be  satisfactory  t 

Mr.  Hayne.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  you  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  I  wish  to  assure  you  $6  will  barely  do.  We  have  underesti- 
mated it  rather  than  overstated  it 

Mr.  Hawi;bt.  You  think  $6  per  Um  would  put  you  on  a  competi- 
tive basis? 

Mr.  Hatne.  And  I  think  it  would  result  in  the  development  of  an 
industry  that  the  Government  would  feel  proud  of  in  or^nary  times, 
and  in  an  emergencv  like  war,  when  we  rely  more  upon  our  own  i^ 
sources  than  any  otner  time,  I  think  we  would  all  be  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Treaowat.  Included  in  the  $6  would  be  the  ratio,  the  delivery 
in  Maine,  and  all  of  the  individual  costs,  freight  transportation,  rail 
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transportation,  as  com^ar^  with  ocean  freight  rates.  And  M^. 
Haw)^  asked  you  if  this  difference  in  cost  wonld  protect  the  home 
market  from  the  importations  abroad.  Freight,  of  course,  is  a  very 
important  item,  ana  frei^t  from  Geo)-gia  to  Maine  is  a  very  large 
item« 

Mr.  Hatkb.  There  are  a  number  of  items  entering  into  the  costs. 
I  am  dealing  with  them  all.  I  am  a  clay  shipper. 

Mr.  TBEADWAr.  You  mean  deliveryl 

Mr.  Hatns.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  you  take  the  Atlantic  seaports ;  they 
are  getting  their  freights  over  here — I  understand  that  they  are  now 
probably  20  shillings,  which  equals  about  $3.50  at  the  present  ex- 
change, with  a  promise  in  the  very  near  future  of  a  rate  of  15  shil- 
lings, which  will,  of  course,  result  in  the  English  being  able  to  de- 
liver their  clay  to  the  American  paper  mills  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  are  the  other  uses  for  this  clay-r-to  what 
other  uses  is  it  put  other  than  the  paper? 

Mr.  Hatne.  It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  electric  procelains, 
tile,  china,  the  newspaper  field,  and  the  chemists  have  now  about 
completed  their  work  in  preparing  it  for  use  in  linoleums  and  things 
of  tnat  sort.  We  believe  that  wc  have  American  clajrs  for  all  of 
those  purposes,  but  we  do  not  have  the  encouragement  to  put  our 
money  into  the  business  to  make  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  actual  cost,  or  what 
is  the  proportionate  cost  to  the  finished  products,  of  the  clay,  what- 
ever it  may  go  into ;  that  would  be  very  slight  t 

Mr.  Hatwe.  Veiy  slight,  indeed. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  So  that  the  ultimate  consumer  that  we  like  to 
talk  about  so  much  would  be  very  little  affected  in  the  price  increase 
which  would  result  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  clay  i 

Mr.  Hatke.  It  would  be  very  little,  indeed.  I  am  riad  you  asked 
that  question.    It  will  be  given  from  the  attached  exhibit. 

Under  the  tariff  we  are  asking  you  to  fix  for  En^ish  clay^,  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  will  amount  to  sixty-eight  one-thousandths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  LoNOWoHTH.  That  is  to  say,  the  finished  piece  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hatne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  YoiTNO.  How  much  paper? 

Mr.  Hatne.  a  pound  of  paper. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Suppose,  in  buying  a  poimd  of  paper — what 
would  a  pound  of  good  paper  cost? 

Mr.  Hatne.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  if  I  knew.  ^ 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  Suppose  it  cost  a  dollar ;  how  much  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  clay  entering  into  that  paper? 

Mr.  Hatns.  Our  figures  show  that  it  is  so  infinitesimal  that  the 
consumer  would  not  feel  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  electrical  fixtures? 

Mr.  Hayne.  Yes ;  approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  we  adopted  $6  per  ton  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  Eng- 
lish clays,  would  that  enable  you  to  sell  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  English  clays? 

Mr.  Hayne.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  profit  would  be  proportionately  less, 
too. 
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Mr.  Garnsr.  I  undeivtand  that  theprofit  would  be  proportionately 
less,  but  would  it  enable  you  to  sell  clays  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  com- 
petition with  the  English  I 

Mr.  HATmc  Yes;  we  could  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  that,  of  course,  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  rate;  and  vou  have  to.  take  into  coiisideration. 
the  freight  rate  at  present  from  Georgia?      .   . 

Mr.  Hayne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  To  Portland,  Me.  ? 

Mr.  Hatne.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  that  would  enable  you  to  monopolize  the  mar- 
ket, to  the  exclusion  of  the  English  clays,  at  points  in  the  Carolinas 
and  near-by  places  ? 

Mr.  Hay^b.  Well,  we  have  no  points. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  have  no  customers  in  that  territory!  How 
about  Philadelphia,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Hatne.  Yes;  we  have  a  market  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  freight  rates  froni  Georgia  to  Philadelphia  are 
not  the  same  as  they  are  from  Georgia  to  Poruand,  Me.?  . 

Mr.  Hayne.  No  ;  they  are  somewnat  less. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  are  somewhat  less;  so  that  it  $6  is  the  difference 
of  cost  of  producing  in  England,  delivered  at  Portland,  Me.,  then  the 
differen(*e  in  freight  to  Philadelphia  would  give  you  that  much 
more? 

Mr.  Hayne.  We  would  be  entitled  to  that,  too. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  some  of  our  miners, 
Mr.  Chairman,  claim  that  it  costs  more  to  get  their  clays  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  miner  gets  for  the  clay  at  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  English  have  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can markets  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hayne.  They  have  had  them  ever  since  1909. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  have  had  the  market  since  you  have  had  an 
advance? 

Mr.  Hayne.  They  had  them;  I  know  they  have  had  them  at  the 
start,  and  they  had  them  up  imtil  the  bill  passed  which.,  I  bdieve, 
gave  us  $2.55  tariff,  and  that  was  finally  knoc^d  down  to  $1.25  under 
the  1913  tariff.  The  highest*  our  revenue  on  the  English  product 
was  $640,000  on  50,000  tons.  In  1919  the  tariff  was  $1,25,  which  is  no 
tariff  at  all  so  far  as  we  can  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  mx.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a 
protectionist. 

The  Chairmak.  You  look  like  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  talks  like  it,  too. 

Mr.  Hayne.  And  I  am  for  the  protection  of  American  products. 
I  stand  for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  good,  red-blooded  people  that  we  have  in  this  country  around 
here  will  see  to  it  that  we  shall  never  be  forced  out  of  business,  for 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  it.  ' 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  but 
.  what  the  American  people  demonstrated  last  year,  dewired  for  a 
protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Hayne.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  LoKGwoRTH.  And  our  problem  is  to  see  that  it  is  a  scientific 
tariff. 

Mr.  Hatke.  That  is  the  problem  I  knowyou  have.  We  h^ve  de« 
stfoyed  the  lottg  hatds^  for  the^  railroad,  aiid>  th^y  were  entitled  to 
their  increases.    They  lose  out  entirely  on  the  long  hauls. 

Mr.  Green.  When  the  American. manufacturer  imports  the  Eng- 
lish clay  we  will  get  revenue  out  of  duty. 

Mr.  fiAwxxY.  And  if  we  do  not  set  the  revenue  out  of  the  tariff 
we  willget  it  out  of  the  income  tax? 

&Ir.  GrBEEN.  If  the  business  is  killed,  what  about  that? 

Mr.  Hatnz.  We  will  not  get  anything.  You  are  not  going  to 
anything  out  of  the  1921  business,  and  1^  have  already  told  you 
reason  why. 

Bbict  of  the  AssoaATTON  OF  Amkrica.n  Clay  Producers. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  duty  upon  china  clay  or  kaolin  should  be  in- 
creased from  11.25  a  ton  to  at  least  $6  n  ton. 

The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  grew  out  of  the  several  conditions 
which  affect  the  production,  distributioo,  and  uses  of  china  clay  or  kaolin  in 
the  United  States,  and  ttie  conditions  under  which  china  clay  or  kaolin  is  pro> 
duced  in  England,  the  chief  competing  source,  transported  and  distributed  in 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article.  These  conditions 
will  be  separately  and  briefly  presented  herein. 

what  is  china  clay  or  kaolin? 

China  clay  or  kaoUn  is  a  final  product  of  the  decomposition  of  granite,  and 
Is  a  white,  very  fine  powder,  which  forms  a  smooth,  white  paste  when  kneaded 
with  water.  When  dried,  the  paste  cakes  into  lumps  of  little  coht^rence  but 
of  uniform  smooth  and  soft  texture,  free  from  the  slightest  degree  of  grittiness, 
\mi  powdery  rather  than  greasy  to  the  touch. 

LOCATION  OF  KNOWN  DEPOSITS. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  Mineral  Resources,  part  2,  reports 
tbat  china  clay  or  kac4in  is  produced  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  California,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  varj-ing  in  quantity  in  the  different  States  and  possessing 
qaalities  slightly  differing,  which  give  rise  to  classifications  based  upon  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  the  arts  and  industries,  the  wide  range  of  which 
renders  some  of  the  deposits  better  suited  to  certain  uses  than  others. 

USES. 

The  two  chief  uses  for  china  clay,  or  kaolin  are  for  paper  making  and  for  pot- 
tery, paper  making  consuming  about  one-half  of  the  production,  domestic  and 
foreign,  and  pottery  about  one-third,  apd  the  remainder  goes  iutq  various  inanu- 
tactures.  China  clay  is  always  employed  in  paper  making  as  a  "  filler  *'  that  is 
mixed  with  glue  or  size,  as  a  material  for  filling  the  pores  or  voids  between 
the  fibers  of  vegetable  pulp,  and  form  the  grain  or  skeleton  of  the  paper.  This 
treatment  gives  the  paper  body  and  a  smooth,  solid  surface.  Different  quali- 
ties of  paper  require  different  grades  of  clay— that  is,  greater  or  less  freedom 
from  impurities  or  coloring  matter,  Pottery  days,  apart  from  the  impurities 
<rf  coloring  matter,  require  certain  qualities  necessary  in  the  processes  of 
inoldlng  and  firing  which  are  not  material  to  paper. clays. 

LOCATION   OF  PBQPEBTIE8  AND  W0BK8. 

The  properties  and  works  of  the  domestic  kaolin  mining  industries  are  located 
principally  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  deposits  of  these  clays  are  generally 
^wn  as  sedimentary  clays  and  are  found  under  surface  burdens  ranging  from 
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2  to  50  feet,  all  of  wbicl)  has  to  be  removed.  No  practical  method  of  vn^er- 
gronnd  mining  for  this  material  has  been  found.  The  thlcloiess  of  ttiese 
clay  beds  vary  from  10  to  20  feet,  and  it  may  be  calculated  that  aboat  4  cable 
yards  of  surface  has  to  be  remoyed  for  eadi  yard  ot  clay  mined.  Soum  of  tiieae 
days  are  soffleieDtly  pure  to  be  shipped  crudd  after  ollibt  preparati^^a  in  abac- 
tion and  drylngu    Others  require  purifying  and  standandUing. 

KQtnPMKirT. 

The  production  of  china  clay  or  kaolin  requires  etteoAiv^  eaccavatins  and 
washing  equipment.  The  amount  of  equipment  depends  upon  (1)  the 
amount  of  material  overlying  the  deposit,  which  must  aJ\  be  removed  before 
the  clay  can  be  mined;  (2)  the  purity  of  the  deposit,  es^^eclally  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  Impurity,  Ruch  as  quarts  end  mica;  and  (3>  tbe  grade  of 
the  finished  product  desired.  The  domestic  debits  are  not  leas  pure  than 
those  abroad,  but  more  overburden  must  be  removed  before  the  deposit  can 
be  quarried.  All  requisite  machinery  Is  of  domestic  numufacture.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  stripping  operation  be  done  thorou^Uy,  b^»iuse  even  small 
amounts  of  red  clay  in  the  finished  product  make  it  practically  valueless  for 
use  in  flue  papers  and  white  pottery. 

COMPETING  FDBEIGN  SOUSCSS  OF  CHINA  OlAT  OB  KAOUH. 

England  is  the  dominatlrig  factor  in  the  china-clay^ trade,  by  virtue  of  its 
extensive  deposits  of  high-grade  clays  and  well-estabushed  organizations  aiKl 
favorable  ocean  transportation.  The  chief  deposits  are  located  in  Comwalt 
and  Devon,  and  are  extensive,  and  Cornish  clay  forms  the  bulk  of  Imports 
of  kaolin  into  the  United  States.  Such  shipments  were  valued,  before  the  wnr, 
at  approximately  $1,500,000  to  $1,750,000  annually.  The  quantities  sent  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war  period  were  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  shipment  and  labor  conditions,  but  the  trade  now  shows  signs  of 
recovering.  During  1910, 165,403  tons  of  china  clay,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000^ 
were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Various  grades  of  clay  are  produced 
in  the  Ck)mwall  district  Deposits  of  kaolin  exist  and  are  mined  to  some 
extent  In  various  European  countries,  but  the  production  and  the  amount  im- 
ported from  those  sources  into  the  United  States  are  negligible  compared  with 
the  importations  from  England. 

DOMSSTIO  PBODUCnON    AND   CONSUMPTION. 

During  the  period  1010  to  1017  the  domestic  production  of  kaolin,  both  pure 
and  of  paper  clay  grade,  never  equaled  the  importation  of  that  material  from 
England.  The  utilization  of  domestic  days  has  increased  steadily,  however, 
e$q)eclaly  in  the  paper  manufacturing  industry,  where  color  and  fineness  are 
the  only  qualities  to  be  considered.  In  1917  domestic  consumption  of  kaolin 
suitable  for  fine  china  and  paper  making  amounted  to  almost  488,000  short  ton& 
Of  thip  231,500  tons,  or  52.7  per  cent,  were  imported  and  the  balance  supplied 
from  domestic  sources  of  supply.  The  domestic  production  was  consuined  by 
the  paper  manufacturers  and  the  producers  of  dry  pressed  tile,  sanitary  ware, 
and  electrical  porcelains.  In  the  four  war  years,  1015  to  1918,  the  average 
yearly  quantity  and  value  of  kaolin  imports  decreased  a  little  less  than  20  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  prewar  years,  1911  to  1014.  In  191S  Imports  fell 
from  above  240,000  tons,  the  average  for  the  eight  years  1910-1917,  to  about 
193,225  tons,  while  the  value  Increased  almost  $1  per  ton,  or  17  pet  cent.  The 
imports,  80  far  as  reported  for  1919,  Were  146,290  tons,  of  a  total  value  of 
$1,436,766,  or  about  $9.82  per  ton  average,  as  against  231^234  tons  imported  In 
1910,  valued  at  $1,568,998.  The  production  in  the  United  States  Increased  from 
120,170  short  tons,  valued  at  $676,849,  In  1910,  to  206334  short  tons,  valued  at 
$1,263,799,  in  1917.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importation  of  English  day 
has  slightly  fallen  off  and  the  domestic  product  has  a  little  more  than  pro- 
portionately increased,  a  situation  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to 
the  war,  when  ocean  freight  rates  to  the  United  States  as  low  as  5  shillings 
per  ton  were  obtainable,  some  of  the  lower-grade  English  clays  were  profitably 
sold  In  the  United  States,  but  with  the  ocean  freight  rates  increased  as  a  result 
of  scarcity  of  shipping  incident  to  the  war  to  20  shillings  or  more  per  ton  the 
cheaper  American  clays  dlsplacetl  the  English  clays  of  the  same  grade  In 
domestic  consumption. 
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IMF0BT8  AND  XXVSNUK. 

China  clay  or  kaolin  is  the  most  important  of  the  imported  clays,  constituting 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  clay  imports  in  191S.  The  duty 
collected  upon  Icaolln  imports  has  been  an  important  source  of  revenue  compared 
with  the  quantity  and  value  of  it  imported.  The  revenue  from  this  source  averaged 
over  $017,000  per  annum  daring  the  fiscal  years  1910  and  1013,  under  the  tariff 
act  of  1909»  wherein  the  duty  was  fixed  at  i2JS0  per  ton,  while  the  duties  collected 
in  1919,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  wherein  the  duty  was  fixed  at  $1.25  per  ton, 
were  only  $182,825  and  the  ad  valorem  equival^t  of  this  duty  for  the  year  1919 
was  12.72  per  cent  as  against  37.61  per  cent  in  1910  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

SPECIAL  DITTY  PSEFXEABUB  TO  AD  VALOSEM. 

A  ^>eclfic  duty  is  preferable  in  dealing  with  this  commodity,  because  of  tlie 
difficulty,  if  not  Impossibility,  of  determining  the  quality  of  clay  by  any  physical 
examination  of  it  in  bulk  and  without  either  chemical  or  physical  tests  adapted 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  use  under  molding,  drying,  and  firing  of  chinaware. 
electrical  porcelain  ware  and  other  article  into  which  kaolin  enters.  As  value 
is  dependent  upon  quality  and  quality  Is  not  made  manifest  to  sight  or  touch,  it 
is  clear  that  the  specific  duty  is  Just  to  the  Government,  just  to  the  importer,  and 
is  easy  and  certain  of  administration. 

INFLtTSNCE  or  ADEQUATE  TABIFT  UPON  THE  KAOUN  INDUSTRY. 

It  ia  doubtful  if  domestic  kaolin  will  entirely  replace  the  imported  article  for 
highest  grade  pottery  and  highest  grade  paper  unless  the  quality  of  domestic 
loiolin  is  improved,  either  through  the  discovery  of  higher  grade  deposits  or  im- 
proved systems  of  purifying  and  standardizing  the  product  of  the  mines.  In- 
creased duties  might  not  result  in  the  immediate  reduction  of  imports  for  pot- 
tery uses,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  justify  and  stipiulate  experiment  and 
research  by  domestic  producers,  with  the  result  that  the  domestic  produce  would 
attain  greater  uniformity  and  purity  and  eventually  supply  a  larger  percentage 
of  domestic  demand  both  in  the  higher  grades  of  pottery  and  paper.  It  is  within 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  producers  belonging  to  this  association  that  the 
better  grades  of  clay,  as  washed,  blended,  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  have 
been  worked  into  high-class  book  paper  and  for  coating  purposes  with  satisfactory 
results  to  the  manufacturer  using  them,  and  the  problem  before  the  American 
producer  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  highest  class  paper  uses  for  kaolin  is  more 
emphatlcfiUy  one  of  overcoming  the  differences  in  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation in  Uavor  of  his  English  rival,  and  the  prejudices  that  have  been  be- 
gotten in  favor  of  Bnglish  clay  by  long-continued  u^e  of  it  in  the  absence  of  any 
comparable  domestic  product,  than  in  any  inherent  difllculty  in  the  quality  of 
domestic  ^ay  or  its  susceptibility  to  refinement  suitable  for  the  highest  class 
paper  use*  The  outlook  of  American  clay  for  pottery  purposes  is  a  problem  of. 
fire,  physics,  and  diemistry.  The  best  results  in  that  Uidustry  are  now  obtained, 
by  blending  of  clays  of  widely  different  origin.  No  one  clay,  American,  English^ 
or  Bohemian,  possesses  In  itself  all  the  elements  required  In  the  production  of 
the  finest  porcelains,  but  the  consumption  in  this  branch  of  the  industry'  is  the 
least  important  part  of  it,  and  it  can  be  with  confidence  said  that  the  problems 
Involved  are  more  problems  of  the  laboratory  than  of  the  mine. 

If  the  duty  is  to  be  fixed  from  the  i^andpoint  alone  of  revenue  to  the  Oovem- 
ment,  a  higher  tariff  than  that  provided  for  will  greatly  enhance  the  revenue^ 
As  previously  pointed  out  In  this  brief,  when  the  duly  was  $2.50  per  ton,  the 
revenue  was  $6594)95  in  1913,  while  the  duties  collected  in  1919,  under  a  tariff 
rate  of  $1.25  per  ton,  were  only  $182^25  on  an  Imported  tonnage  of  146J260.  If 
American  days  aie  nev^  in]pro>%d  in  quality  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
BngUsh  days,  either  by  the  discovery  of  new  deposits  or  by  new  processes  of 
refining,  and  if  the  best  grade  English  clays  are  a  necessity  to  the  best  grade 
imper,  pottery,  a^id  povceiaia  niaRufactnrers  of  this  country,  then  it  will  follow 
that  Uie  best  grade  English  days  will  be  imported  in  the  future  na  in  the  past, 
Betwtthstanding  the  higher  daty,  and  the  Treasury  will  derive  the  benefit.  If. 
the  oQly  eflset  of  a  higher  duty  is  to  afford  the  dotuestic  producer  and  manu-. 
tetuier  a  meaaoce  of  protection'  against  the  cheaper  English  pifodoct,  even  in 
that  etest  an  isdustry  of  vastly  Increasing  importiuice  will  gain  tn  strength  and 
usefulness  and  national  independence  of  foreign  supply  of  an  indispensable  raw 
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material.  Tbe  proper  measure  of  that  fluty  sbotild  be  the  sum  of  the  several 
Items  composing  cost  of  production  and  cost  of  distribution  at  home  In  oom- 
parisoa  with  the  English  clays  of  Cornwall  landed  here,  and  this  leads  to  point- 
ing out  the  competitive  conditions  under  which  the  English  and  the  American 
product  meet  in  tlie  American  marlcet. 

C0MI*BTm\'E  coNurnowB. 

Domestic  kaolin  mines  for  the  most  part  are  located  at  points  quite  remote 
from  places  of  utilization  and  manufacture,  and  are  at  a  great  disadvantage 
compared  with  English  clays,  which  cjxn  l^e  normally  shipped  from  Cornwall 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Portland,  Me.,  at  lower  freight  rates  than  are 
paid  to  transi)ort  the  product  of  the  rtilnes  of  the  Appalachian  Range  and  the 
Coastal  Plain  adjact-nt  to  it.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  large  markets 
for  clay,  and  Portland,  Me.,  is  the  gateway  to  the  paper-mill  Industry  of  that 
State.  As  an  example  of  domestic^  rail  rates,  the  rate  from  Edgar,  Fla.,  a  pro- 
ducing center,  to  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  Is  now  (October,  1920)  $10  per  short  ton^ 
while  the  rate  is  $6.90  from  New  York  and  $9.70  from  New  Orleans,  respectively. 
It  is  claimed  that  clays  could  formerly  be  shipped  from  Powcy  and  Corn- 
wall, England,  to  Chicago  via  Piilladelphia,  Boston,  and  Portland  for  ap- 
proximately the  same  freight  rate  which  was  paid  from  Georgia,  South. 
Carolina,  and  Florida.  To  some  other  consuming  i)Otnts  t!ie  rate  In  faTor 
of  tiie  Importer  of  foreign  clay  was  the  same,  or  even  greater.  Our  informa- 
tion is  that  the  entire  freight  charge  across  the  Atlantic  Is  now  only  17 
shillings  or  about  $3  per  ton,  and  going  almost  as  low  as  the  prewar  trans- 
Atlantic  rate.  As  ocean  freight  rates  diminish,  as  nmst  Itievitubly  result  from 
the  increased  competition  in  ocean  freights,  tlijs  dlmlnishng  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  product  of  Cornwall  mines  to  American  ports  Increased  the  hard- 
ship of  American  producers.  This  condition  Is  now  more  acute  than  any  avail- 
able statistics  prove.  Transportation  rates  by  rail  In  the  United  States  have 
been  lately  materially  increased,  and  are  lilcely  to  be  still  further  increased, 
with  the  result  tliat  as  ocean  rates  decline  American  rail  rates  rise,  constantly 
widening  the  gulf  between  English  and  domestic  cost  of  transportation,  and 
this  condition  bears  more  heavily  against  the  domestic  Industry  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  article  In  its  cruder  state,  cost  of  transportation  constitutes 
So  large  a  part  of  the  price  to  the  mannfnctnret  of  the  flntshed  product. 

OROAIflZATION   AND  CAPITAt;  RMMjOTED  IN   THE  ElTOLISH    IWDnSTRT. 

As  understood  In  the  clay-tnlnlng  Industiy,  there  has  been  a  china  clay 
amalgamation  In  England,  composed  of  the  West  of  England  and  Great  Beam 
Clay  Co.  (Ltd.),  Messrs.  Martin  Bros.  (Ltd.),  and  the  North  Cornwall  China 
^lay  Co.  (Ltd.),  whose  products  are  raw  materials  us^  in  household  com- 
modities, paper,  pottery,  and  as  flll^s  for  cotton  goods,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000t  and  Its  purpose  Is  to  concentrate  its  activities  on  the  development 
of  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  properties  comprise  18  China  day 
mines,  two  china  quarries,  one  ground  china  stone  worics,  brick  wotte,  and 
cooperage  plants.  The  North  Cornwall  Co.'s  clay  deposit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  In  the  world.  Thns,  there  comes  under  the  control  of  a  single  finn 
Oie  richest  china  clay  fields  In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where,  alone,  In  Great 
Britain,  china  clay  Is  found.  The  china  clay  industry  In  England  has  risen,  in 
100  years,'  from  two  thousand  to  over  a  million  tonn  per  anmim.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  •*The  China  Clay  Industry  in  the  West  of  Bngland,"  by  Henry 
P.  Collins,  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  conditions  in  the  British  field : 

"  Few  of  the  English  clay  companies  kept  their  accounts  in  such  form  aa  to 
readily  get  at  tiie  total  cost  of  each  section  of  the  operations  or  admit  of  com* 
parisons,  nor  indeed  are  the  figures  available  for  publlcatton.  Many  of  the 
Items,  too,  are  liable  to  very  wide  variations,  in  accordance  'with  conditions  ob« 
tainlng  at  dlfltoreat  pits." 

No  combination  of  American  capitnl  or  conaolldadon  of  prod«cera»  whatever 
the  resultant  power  and  efficiency  eltiier  for  econoatiic  prodacttos  or  oempetitive 
pttrposes,  is  possible  In  tbe  Unitad  Stales.  The  combination  of  ceiiltel  In  tbe 
clay  Industry  in  Kngland,  above  ^escribedy  l8»  under  Bngliifti  law,  not  only  law* 
tal  bat  laudable,  while  in  the  United  States*  a  slmUar  combisatlOB  for  slmllat 
purposes,  though  it  be  defenslTe,  is,  by  law,  itnlawfal  and  a  erime.    The  Ameri* 


can  Industry,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  can  become  a  match  for  its  competitor 
In  tXie  attribute  of  oiganiaation. 

INDIVIDr AU8M  ANB  LABOR  OONOmONS  Iff  TH»  AUSBIGAN  INDUBTBT. 

Very  few  domestic  kaolin  prodncers  keep  detailed  costs  covering  mining  and 
cleaning  operation.  The  industry  is  compamtively  young  and  has  Involved  a 
considerable  investment  of  moa^  and  energy  in  every  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  most  economical  methods  of  producing  the  clays  suited 
for  the  different  commercial  uses.  Various  individual  producers  have  gone 
through  exa^>erating  experiences,  have  devoted  much  time  and  capital  to  the 
working  out  of  problems  connected  with  their  business,  and  few  have  reached 
the  point  where  returns  are  commensurate  with  the  investment  During  the 
period  of  the  war,  when  the  higher  cost  of  freight  and  the  lessened  output  of 
finglish  days  increased  their  cost  to  the  American  consumer,  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  American  producers  of  clay  to  realize  satisfactory  returns  on 
their  investment,  and  by  this  experience  they  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  a 
tariff  which  adequately  protects  them  against  the  advantage  of  capital,  labor, 
and  the  transportation  enjoyed  by  their  English  rivals,  will  place  the  clay  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  upon  a  profitable,  substantial,  and  expanding  basis, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  national  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency  In  an  industry  indisp^isahle  to  the  paper  trade  and 
tlie  domestic  and  tiectrical  porc^ina  of  constantly  increasing  dal^  use. 

The  attached  exhibit  marked  "  Exhibit  A  "  shows  beyond  questloii  of  doubt 
me  immediate  and  vital  necessity  of  the  tariff  asked  for. 

By  L.  0.  HATim,  PreMetU. 


forefcord  of  explanation  of  statistics, — Statistics  on  the  following  pages  are 
arranged  In  columns,  as  follows: 

Column  1  shows  the  price  of  Englisb  clay,  ocean  freight  and  duty  paid  per 
long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.  United  States  Atlantic  ports. 

Column  2  shows  the  cost  of  loading,  railroad  freight,  including  tax  on  English 
day  from  port  of  entry  to  point  of  consumption,  in  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

Column  S  shows  domestic  freight  rates  from  mines  to  point  of  consumption, 
tax  induded,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Column  4  shows  price  of  a  long  ton  of  English  clay,  2,240  pounds,  at  point  of 
consumption. 

Column  5  shows  the  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  English  clay  at  point  of 
consumption,  because  the  Americans  sell  their  clay  in  tons  of  2^000  pounda 

Column  6  slio^  the  selling  price  necessary  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  domestic  clay 
to  meet  English  competition  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Column  7  shows  minimum  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mines  necessary  to  obtain  for 
domestic  clay  in  bulk  to  exist. 

Column  8  shows  loss  per  ton  of  domestic  mines  to  rua  and  compete  under 
preBent  conditions. 

Under  the  column  labeled  "  Miscellaneous  "  we  show  the  exact  average  sell- 
ing price  of  ail  English  clay  shliHPed  to  the  United  States  in  1920,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  This  price  is  given  f  .  o.  b.  English  ports  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  We 
also  show  known  ocean  freight  rates  in  shillings  from  England  to  the  United  States 
and  tbeiip  equivalent  in  dollars  and.  cents.  We  also  show  the  rate  promtaed  by 
the  E2ngtlsh  interests,  which  they  expect  to  have  in  effect  shortly.  In  the  same 
oolumn  we  diow  our  railroad  freight  rates  ftom  our  mines  to  the  same  United 
^ates  pcKrta  of  entry* 
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Boltlmon S.SO 

Biplanatory  nott. — The  coat  ot  Hnglish  day  glveu  In  this  pshlbit  Is  based  on 
report  of  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistics  Division,  file  17,  for  Hret  nine 
monthB  of  1020,  showing  importation  of  22(i.S76  long  tons  Of  Engllsli  chtna  cl&y, 
or  kaolin,  of  a  value  of  $2,520,191  ex  dock,  England,  which  i^ves  ns  an  average 
value  of  SU.ll  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
hIgliORt  grade  of  English  clnj.  which  sells  several  dollars  a  ton  higher  than  the 
filler  clays  with  whtcli  we  compete,  the  Jll.ll  wonld  not  be  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison :  the  averaire  la  too  high.  So  we  have  taken  SlO  as  the  basis  of  the  sett- 
ing price  of  English  clay  at  their  ports.  This  Is  at  least  {1  per  ton  high,  bn* 
we  wlsli  to  understate  rather  than  to  exaggerate  In  the  slightest  degree.  It 
also  Is  tdenticel  with  our  price  f.  o.  b.  mines,  which  we  must  get  to  udst 
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Ti»  this  we  h«ve  addeU  u  2(>-shUling  ocean  freight  rate  based  on  informatioo 
(Dec,  10,  1920)  from  Fred  L.  Murphy,  traffic  manager,  United  States  Slilppin^ 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  September  sterling  exchange  rate  of  $3.40,. 
whlcJi  was  tlie  top  of  the  sterling  rate  for  the  nine  months  taljen  into  considera- 
tion, making  $3.40  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ocean  freight  We  also  added, 
the  present  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton,  malting  a  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  port  of  entry 
United  States  of  $14.65. 

General  note, — In  column  8  you  have  noted  that  all  points  in  New  England, 
and  practically  all  points  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  show  a  serious  loss  to 
the  American  clay  mines  if  they  attempted  to  compete  with  the  English  product. 
Tills  column  proves  in  ever>'  Instance  where  a  loss  is  shown  that  we  are  prac- 
tically shut  out  of  that  territory  entirely.  The  worst  situation,  of  course,  is 
New  England  and  the  points  close  to  the  other  Atlantic  ports  of  entry.  Yoa 
can  readily  understand  why  the  American  mines  are  all  practically  shut  down,, 
and  not  because  of  business  depression,  for  if  we  had  our  usual  share  of  the 
clay  tonnage  now  being  used  all  of  our  mines  would  be  running  part  time.. 
All  mines  will  have  to  stay  slmt  down  until  they  get  relief.  The  conditions  now 
are  80  per  cent  worse  than  when  the  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
visited  the  clay  mines.  Thousands  of  the  clay  workers  are  out  of  employment* 
Tlieir  wages  run  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  day,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
work  they  da 

Ao/c. — We  wish  strongly  to  go  on  record  that  tlie  figures  here  shown  do  not 
reprejjent  the  full  damage  the  importation  of  English  clay  is  doing  the  Ameri- 
can clay  Industry,  under  the  existing  tariff,  regularly,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  domestic  clay  industry  does  not  profess  to  compete  with  tlie  specially 
prepared,  bleached,  and  blued  high-priced  English  coating  grade  of  the  paper 
trade  and  certain  special  high-priced  potterj'  clay.  Therefore,  as  to  these  clays,, 
wliich  sell  several  dollars  a  ton  above  the  English  filler  clays,  against  which, 
domestic  clay  principally  competes,  the  price  of  $14.65  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
shown  in  this  exhibit  is  much  too  high.  We  have  used  the  $14.65  price  because 
it  was  the  only  authentic  basis  available,  there  being  no  way  of  separating  the 
amount  of  different  grades  imported ;  that  the  tonnage  of  the  higher  priced  clays 
imported  is  large,  is,  however,  well  known.  Our  contention  is  that  domestic 
clay  has  unqualifiedly  made  good  for  paper  filler  purposes  and  the  American 
pap<*r  manufacturers  do  not  need  to  resort  to  English  clay  as  a  filler  at  the 
ruin  of  the  domestic  clay  Industry.  Therefore,  high-priced  imported  clay  brings 
up  the  average  price  far  above  that  of  filler  grades. 

2.  The  figures  shown  in  this  exhibit  are  based  on  normal  conditions  and  do 
not  reflect  the  fact  that  numerous  large  cargoes  of  English  clay  have  arrived 
at  all  American  ports  shice  the  Department  of  Commerce  report  of  September 
30,  and  before  the  business  depression  struck  the  paper  trade.  These  cargoes 
were  sold  at  prices  much  below  figures  above  mentioned.  The  history  of  busi- 
ness shows  that  this  dumping  of  a  large  tonnage  of  low  tariff  has  been  in  effect, 
the  fact  being  that  whenever  large  clay  tonnage  was  piled  up  In  England,  and 
cargo  space  plentiful,  the  clay  was  dumped  on  American  markets  at  little  or 
no  transportation  ct)st,  and  often  has  recently  sold  at  prices  bid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

3.  We  have  used  20-sh111ing  ocean  rate  because  it  was  furnished  by  the 
Sliipping  Board,  although  we  have  definite  knowledge  that  the  ocean  freight 
rate  paid  in  many  Instances  during  1920  was  17.6  shillings,  and  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  ocean  rates  will  soon,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  go 
as  low  as  15  shillings,  as  promised  by  the  agents  of  the  English  shippers. 

4.  The  tonnage  figure.*?  given  for  the  first  nine  months  of  11^0  are  very  low,  he- 
cauW*  on  account  of  shipping  and  English  mine  conditions  English  clay  did  not 
arrive  In  large  quantities  before  July,  1920.  Since  July  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous heavy  shipments.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  certain  agents  of  the 
English  Interests  have  stated  repeatedly  that  there  will  be  500,000  tons  of 
English  clay  Imported  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  and  further,  that  the  Ameri- 
can clay  tonnage  will  be  entirely  driven  out  of  New  England  and  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  will  concede  they  have  practically  done 
so  already. 

5.  This  exhibit  shows  the  heavy  burden  carried  by  the  clay  shippers  In  the 
form  of^  freight  rates.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  last  rnlse  ef- 
fective In  August,  while  it  shut  us  out  of  some  of  our  best  markets  and  lost  us 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  regular  clay  tonnage,  did  not  cause  nil  the  trouble. 
We  have  been  unable  to  compete  at  certain  northeastern  points  for  years  be- 
cause of  bl?^  rates.  We  wish  ftirther  to  say  that  we  brieve  the  life  of  our 
railroads  depend?;  on  profitable  rates,  nnd  nre  willing  to  pay  them  if  we  are 
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given  tbe  protection  which  wlil  allow  ns  to  sell  clay  profitably.  The  adyauce 
In  freight  rates  in  clay  will  not  benefit  the  railroads  without  an  Increase  in 
tariff  on  clay,  because  there  will  be  little  or  no  clay  shipped  to  half  of  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

•  In  addition  to  being  badly  hurt  by  our  increased  freight  rates,  the  English 
have  cut  their  prices,  and  because  of  their  low  ocean-freight  rates,  we  are  badly 
crippled. 

6.  Anyone  who  knows  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  above  exhibit 
will  concede  that  the  American  clay  miners  are  not  asking  for  a  higher  tariff 
to  nmke  additional  profits.  They  are  asking  Congress  to  save  the  very  life  of 
their  Industry. 

7.  Last,  but  most  Important  of  all,  while  conditions  have  gotten  to  a  point 
culminated  by  the  raise  In  freight  rates,  where  the  ruin  of  many  clay  mines  is 
imminent,  American  clay  has  never  been  able  to  be  developed  to  compete  with 
the  highest  grades  of  the  imported  product,  because  the  cost  of  treatment  added 
to  present  cost  of  production  would  bring  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
higher  than  high-grade  English  clay.  That  we  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
finest  English  clays  is  not  because  it  Is  a  physical  impossibility,  but  an  economic 
Impossibility.  Our  crude  deposits  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  bleaching 
process  would  add  $4  or  $5  per  ton  to  cost  of  production,  as  grade  in  tlie  paper 
Industry  is  determined  by  whiteness  when  free  from  sand  or  grit  and  similarly 
treated  in  refining.  The  industry  to  be  properly  developed  needs  a  considerable 
advance  in  tlie  tariff,  not  merely  enough  to  keep  It  alive,  but  enough  to  allow  It 
to  develop  the  quality  and  grade  necessary  to  compete  with  all  foreign  clays. 
The  exhibit  in  column  number  8  shows  in  a  startling  manner  that  something  has 
to  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

8.  B'lnally,  we  wish  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  allowing  us  a 
duty  of  ^6  per  ton,  ns  asked  for  in  our  brief,  will  not  damage  the  clay  consumers 
except  In  a  very  small  way.  Clay  Is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  smallest  in- 
gredient, in  point  of  percentage,  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Suppose  the 
present  price  of  clay  was  advanced  to  the  consumer  $4.75  per  ton,  as  we  now 
have  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  In  effect — In  paper  making 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  clay  is  lost  In  manufacturing — this  will  make  the  cost 
to  be  added  to  the  clay  contained  In  pnper  $9.50.  As  15  per  cent  Is  a  very  high 
percentage  of  clay  in  paper,  we  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  figuring,  namely, 
about  one-seventh  of  the  weight  of  paper  is  clay.  One-seventh  of  $9.50  is  $1.36, 
added  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper.  As  paper  is  sold  in  c<*nts  per  pound,  It  will 
mean  that  it  will  cost  the  manufacturer  0.00068  cent  per  pound  more  in  book 
paper  and  0.00034  cent  per  pound  more  in  news  paper,  which  uses  about  half 
the  percentage  used  in  book  paper,  than  if  we  did  not  have  this  tariff  on  clay. 
Wi*  do  not  believe  that  such  a  small  Item  would  ever  be  felt  by  the  consumrer, 
and  certainly  not  by  the  public,  who  necessarily  would  pay  for  it  In  the  end 

la  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  the  American  clny  producer  is  driven  out 
of  business,  as  mo.st  of  them  will  be  if  they  don't  get  the  protection  asked  for, 
Enghmd  will  ask  and  get  her  own  price  for  clay  when  American  competition  is 
removed,  nnd  her  own  price  will  be  very  high. 

Per  ton, 

(lur  present  tariff  on  clay  (long  inadequate) $1.25 

Our  railroad  freight  advance  to  far  northern  points  averages 2.  75 

We  are  asking  as  a  minimum  figure,  to  offset  the  ballast  ocean  freight  on 
foreign  clay,  and  the  detei-mined  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  business 2. 00 

Total  tariff  asked 6.00 

vVe  are  asking  an  advance  in  tariff  of 4. 75 

We  have  shown  we  would  lose  If  we  tried  to  compete  now  in  some  of  our 
best  New  England  trade  over . 5. 00 

We  are  not  asking  too  mu<>h,  but  must  have  what  we  ask  for  to  live;  tliiit  Ifl^ 
a  tariff  of  $6  per  ton.  Our  industry  is  paralyzed  and  woald  be  even  if  tiiere 
were  no  business  depression,  and  will  be  until  w^'  get  relief. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

Thknton,  N.  J.,  January  8,  J921, 

Dear  Sm :  Yours  of  tbe  —  received  in  reference  to  meetitig  with  you  in  Wadx- 
ini^n  and  for  which  please  accept  my  thanfca  The  writer  is  very  sorry  to 
disappoint  you,  but  this  wou^d  be  Impossible  for  me  at  the  present  time,  as  my 
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condltliio  wlU  not  warrant  my  leaving.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  be  only 
too  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation.  However,  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  in 
writing,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  anything  I  can  along  this  lina 

In  reference  to  the  adaptability  of  our  clay  f6r  ttxe  i>otter's  use  would  say 
that  you  need  not  hestitate  one  minute  to  tell  our  Congressmen  that  we  axe 
using  this  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  ti!e,  electric  porcelain,  general  ware, 
sanitary  ware,  and  crucibles.  We  are  also  rapidly  replacing  English  china 
clay  with  our  clay,  and  while  it  is  going  to  take  some  little  time  to  have  this 
clay  universally  adopted,  we  need  the  support  of  our  Congress  to  protect  us 
against  foreign  clays.  We  think  if  we  are  given  the  rig^t  kind  of  support  we 
can  build  up  a  business  fbr  this  American  industry,  which  to  my  mind,  being  an 
American,  would  be  the  first  coDsldetation  of  every  true-blooded  American.  I 
do  not  believe  In  a  proposition  which  would  allow  the  clay  miners  to  take  any 
undue  advantage  of  the  American  consumers,  but  we  do  think  we  are  entitled  to 
an  even  break  on  our  investment,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  resources  of  our 
own  country,  which  in  many  cases  has  cost  considerable  money  to  xlo.  The 
Ehiglish  market  has  had  the  cream  of  the  clay  business  in  this  country  aud  hiis 
been  allowing  our  own  industry  to  just  merely  exist,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
wages  in  England  are  lower  and  the  clays  are  sent  over  as  ballast  more  cheaply 
.than  the  freight  rate  that  we  have  to  pay  on  the  railrotids  from  the  mliic*^  lu  the 
Sooth  to  the  factories  in  the  North. 

The  Csosslet  Machine  Co., 
D.  Obosscet,  President. 
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Bec*ause  of  the  vital  necessity  of  a  sufficient  increase  in  tariff  on  imported 
day  to  save  the  American  clay  interests  from  ruin,  and  because  of  certain  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  a  0ew,  we  respectfulty  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  snbrolt 
farttier  evidence  that  a  $6  tariff  per  ton,  on  Imported  clay,  is  not  only  just, 
neoeseary,  and  fair  to  the  American  day  industry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
never  be  felt  by  the  Ameoican  public,  because  the  advance  in  cost  of  production 
would  be  inflntteaimal. 

We  have  already  Shown  you  why  fhe  railroad  freight  from  the  American 
day  mines  to  the  points  of  consumption  Ss  a  governing  factor  in  the  American 
day  Industry.  Our  clays  whldi  compete  wtth  imported  foreign  clay  are  mined 
prlndpally  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flortda.  The  points  of  consumption 
lie  in  the  north-^the  paper  mills,  the  largest  day  consamens  In  roost  instances, 
locate  themselves  as  near  to  the  spruce  forests  of  our  northern  bmindry  as 
poBBlMe,  henoe  the  heavy  freight  dmrgee. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign  clay  near  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  becaiise  their  day  Is  brought  over  practically  as  ballast,  only  $2  to  $3 
a  ton  ocean  freight,  while  our  railroad  freight  costs  us  from  $6  to  ^  per  ton 
to  serve  the  same  territory.  Yon  can  readily  see  what  an  advance  of  8Si  per 
cent  in  our  railroad  frel^t  rates  last  August  did  to  us — our  freight  rates 
Jumped  from  |6  and  $8  per  ton  to  $8  and  $11  per  ton — even  to  $12  at  some 
points. 

The  importers,  having  a  v<ery  diort  haul  in  the  East,  did  not  feel  the  ad- 
vanee.  The  resBlt  is  we  have  lost  over  half  of  our  entire  tonnage  to  the  im- 
porters ;  we  are  practically  shut  out  of  the  tetritory  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
east  of  Pltt^urgh  and  Buffalo,  as  we  have  ^own  In  Bxhibit  A  of  our  brief 
already  filed.  To  ftrthfv  illustrate  and  prove  this  statement,  p9ease  note  there 
are  818  paper  mills  In  the  United  States,  518  of  which  are  located  In  the  terri- 
tory from  which  we  are  practically  excluded,  as  outlined  above. 

Further,  let  us  point  out  to  yon  that  any  opposition  to  our  r<^n««t  mxist  ari»e 
from  a  very  small  per  cent  of  American  paper  mills.  As  stated  before,  there 
are  818  paper  mills  In  the  ITnlteil  States — 147  f»f  Hit^s**  tise  clay:  J)(»  use 
domestic  cloy  only.  40  use  both  dom«*sli(f  an<l  Imported,  lutrt  17  n»e  lmq»orte<l 
clay  only. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  normal  tonnape  !)revi<ms  to  the  Increase  in 
railroad  freight  rates  in  Aiijnist,  1920, 

Other  Industries  use  day,  but  the  tonnage  is  divided  between  Iniporteil  anH 
American  clays  in  about  equal  proportions,  while  the  percentage  of  the  total 
clay  tonnage  In  these  industries  is  comparatively  small,  witli  the  pnss'ihie 
exception  of  the  potteries. 
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Therefore,  only  50  or  00  of  the  paper  mills  would  be  affected,  and  almost 
all  of  them  make  hterh-priced  paper,  principally  book  pai>er.  Newspaper  mills 
don't  need  to  use  imported  clay.    Other  papers  contain  little  or  no  clay. 

Another  very  interesting  lind  noteworthy  fact  Is,  as  one  goes  West  and  tlie 
railroad  freiirht  on  imported  clay  increasps,  the  percentage  used  decreases 
Tery  materially.  Book-paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  hare  almost 
discontinued  the  use  of  imported  clay.  They  make  fine  paper  and  sell  It- 
Several  large  book-paper  mills  are  located  In  these  States.  Still  you  are  told 
imported  clay  is  Indispensable.  Suppose  It  Is  to  some?  If  our  petition  for 
an  advance  of  $4.75  per  ton  in  tariff  on  imported  clay  (making  a  total  tariff  of 
t^)  were  granted,  how  much  would  it  advance  the  cost  of  book  paper?  We  fig- 
ured it  out  in  our  brief,  i.  e.,  if  the  paper  Is  15  per  cent  of  its  weight — clay — ^It 
means  an  advance  of  sixty-eighth  ten  thousandths  of  1  cent  per  iK)und 
<  $0.00008). 

If  the  paper  Is  25  per  cent  olay  it  means  nlnety-flve  ten  thousandths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  advance  In  cost  ($0.00095).  The  Increase  on  cost  to  the  con- 
suming public  would  be  infinitesimaf :  yet  to  us  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Furthermore,  since  the  presentation  of  our  cause  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  certain  conditions  have  arisen  which  we  believe  further  strengthen. 
If  necessary,  our  contention  that  a  $6  tariff  is  an  absolute  nece.sslty.  We  gave 
our  reasons  for  the  $6  as  follows : 

$1.  25  per  ton  present  duty. 

$2. 75  per  ton  must  be  added  to  cover  our  August  advance  In  railroad 
freight  charges  per  ton  to  our  northeastern  points  of  consumption. 

$2.  00  per  ton  was  requested  to  cover  the  declining  ocean  freight  rates  and 
the  dumping  of  imported  clay  on  the  American  market  mnde  possi- 
ble by  the  low  European  labor  costs  and  cheaper  production. 

lu  our  brief,  Exhibit  A,  we  proved  our  case  by  using  the  ocean  freight  of 
:20  shillings  per  ton  to  show  how  cbetply  the  foreign  clay  could  be  delivered 
to  our  north  Atlantic  ports.  Beginning  February  1,  1921.  this  rate  was  re- 
duced to  10  shillings  per  ton,  a  reduction  of  10  i^lUlngs  or  $1.82  per  ton  at 
present  rate  of  exchange.    The  ocean  rate  is  cat  in  half. 

When  we  presented  our  brief,  the  first  two  items  of  the  analysed  proposed 
tariit  I.  e.  $1.25  and  $2.75,  a  total  tariff  of  $4  were  required  to  put  us  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  were  August  1,  1920l 

Now,  we  cespectfully  submit  proof  of  the  need  of  the  extra  $2  per  ton,  tbe 
third  item  In  the  analyzed  proposed  tariff.  With  the  ocean  freight  reduced  to 
:$1.92  there  Is  only  $0.06  left  to  ottaet  foreign  competitors.  .  Before  the  war 
the  ocean  freight  was  as  low  as  8  and  9  shillings  per  ton,  and  will  probably  be 
that  again  because  clay  Is  carried  to  this  country  really  as  ballast,  the  duiiges 
vary  little  more  than  cover  loading  and  unloading. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  permit  us  to  emphasise  our  needs.  Pardon  us  if  we 
speak  strongly — we  feel  strongly.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  rate  on  clay  of  $2.50 
per  ton  will  not  do  us  any  good — ^It  means  an  advance  in  tariff  of  only  $1.25 
I)er  ton.    It  does  not  half  cover  the  advance  in  our  railroad  freight  rates. 

The  delivered  price  of  our  clay  went  up. to  two  and  three  dollars  per  ton 
overnight,  and  cost  us  half  our  tonnage  for  1921.  It  nmst  be  refunded  if 
we  are  to  live — the  railroads  can  not  do  it — ^it  must  come  from  you  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff,  or  many  of  us  will  go  into  bankruptcy.  General  business  depression 
now  is  not  considered  at  all  in  this  case. 

It  Is  a  cry  of  desperate  need,  not  a  request  for  an  opportunity  to  get  rich. 
£iven  If  the  Importer  were  unable  to  bring  In  any  clay  at  all  the  prices  of  the 
American  product  would  not  be  high,  beoiuse  tbe  Industry  is  highly  competi- 
tive here.  There  are  milUoDS  of  tons  In  our  Southern  States.  In  60  days  tbe 
American  mines  could  supply  every  ton  used  in  this  country — In  six  months  we 
could  supply  the  world  as  far  as  tonnage  Is  concerned. 

We  do  not  wish  to  shut  out  the  imported  clay,  but  are  only  asking  for  an 
•even  break — no  more,  no  less. 

F.  C.  Hatxk.  PreHdent 
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■ 

SuPFXKMsirrAL  Bbubt  or  Johk  Ricbasoson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  kt  ax.,  in  Rbflt 
TO  Statemxnts  of  Association  op  Aherigan  Clat  Pbodugkbs. 

At  the  heartng  before  the  Ways  nnd  Means  Committee  In  regard  to  the  duty 
<ni  china  clay  or  kaoliii,  now  $1.25  a  ton  (act  of  1918,  par.  76),  Hender- 
son Inches,  treasurer  of  the  John  Kichardson  Co.,  made  a  statement  and  pre- 
setted a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  importers  of  English  china  clay  or  kaolin.  In 
the  statement  and  brief  the  recommendation  was  made  that  the  duty  on  china 
day  or  kaolin  be  not  increased. 

At  the  same  hearings  representatives  of  the  domestic  clay  producers  re- 
quested an  increase  of  the  duty  to  $6  per  ton.  A  brief  was  filed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Clay  Producers. 

This  supplementary  brief  is  filed  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain  state- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  clay  producers,  both  in  their  brief  and  in 
tlieir  oral  testimony  before  the  committee.  Annexed  hereto  as  exhibits  axe 
letters  form  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  and  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  producers  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  book  paper  manufactured 
In  the  United  States,  urging  that  the  duty  be  not  increased,  and  a  letter  from 
Bird  ft  Son  of  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  low-grade  papers,  to  the 
effect  that  they  can  not  use  English  clay,  as  its  price  as  compared  with  domestic 
is  proliibitive. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMKBICAN    CLAY   PBODXJCEBS. 

The  language  of  the  brief  itself  is  in  part  identical  with  certain  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  "Official  Survey  of  the  Kaolin  or  China  Clay  Industry" 
recently  compiled  bythe  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  Washington. 

The  brief  omits  many  facts  given  In  the  survey  of  the  commission.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  set  forth  In  the  survey  are  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  conclusions  of  the  brief. 

The  Tariff  Commission  under'" General  Information"  concludes:  "There  Is 
no  substitute  for  Eng^sh  clay  In  the  better  classes  of  paper,  and  the  fact  that 
American  paper  manufacturers  continue  to  pay  duty  for  the  English  clay  to 
such  a  large  extent  confirms  this  statement. 

"  The  possible  and  probable  Injury  to  the  market  of  domestic  clay  Is  limited 
to  the  use  of  English  clays.  In  the  main,  to  low-grade  papers.  The  lowest  grade 
of  English  clay  costs  but  little  more  than  the  best  domestic  paper  clays,  but 
the  size  of  the  total- output,  the  values  involved,  and  the  amount  of  labor  in  our 
paper-day  pits  are  Insignlflciant  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  whole 
finished  paper  industry  of  the  United  States." 

Under  the  heading  "  Tariff  considerations,"  the  commission  states :  "  It  would 
appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tariff  plays  little  part  in  the  competitive 
strength  of  foreign  kaolin  in  the  United  States  market.  The  process  has  been 
so  perfected  by  the  English  producer  that  It  sells  on  Its  quality  regardless  of 
price." 

Under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous  "  it  is  stated :  "  Careful  consideration  of 
the  kaolin  industry  In  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the  china  day  im- 
ported from  England,  as  revealed  by  the  Investigation  and  substantiated  by  the 
preponderance  of  testimony  by  consumers  of  the  raw  product,  such  as  makers 
of  hli^-grade  china,  electrical  porcelain  ware,  high-grade  book  and  Illustration 
papers,  etc.,  leads  to  the  firm  conviction  that  in  order  to  advantageously  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  finished  article  the  consumers  must  continue  to  use  the 
imported  china  clay  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  in  such  Industries  such  as 
certain  floor  tiles,  print  paper,  decoratetl  wall  papers,  the  cheaper  grades  of 
chinaware,  certain  sanitary  ware,  etc.,  the  domestic  clays  are  readily  adaptable." 

The  above-quoted  final  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  which  we 
concur,  were  not  included  in  the  brief  of  the  Association  of  American  Clay 
Producers  and  are  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  that  brief. 

EXHIBIT  A  IN  BBIKF  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICVN  CLAT  PRODUCKBS. 

The  statistics  in  Exhibit  A  give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  actual  condi- 
tions. 

The  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  points  of  consumption  in  the 
statistics  is  given  to  the  State  of  Maine,  which  consumes  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  place  most  disad- 
^antageously  located  ftom  a  rate  point  of  view  for  the  domestic  producer. 
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•  Next  In  order  on  the  list  and  in  dtetance  from  the  domestic  producer  ate  tbe 
points  of  eonsnmption  under  "  Port,  Boston,  Mass."  Here  is  included  B^ast 
Walpole,  Mass.,  and  the  "  Loss  per  ton  to  domestic  mines  to  run  and  compete 
tinder  present  conditions  **  at  this  point  is  stated  to  be  $5.22  per  ton. 

In  compiliDg  the  statistics  the  Association  of  American  Clay  Produoers  lias 
taken  all  rates  from  Geoi^a  points.  No  mention  is  made  in  .tlie  statistics  of 
the  fact  that  a  eonslderable  amount  of  day  is  shipped  from  PennsylvaiUa 
]^ints,  which  take  a  lower  rate  to  the  NortitL 

We  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  sell  Bnsllsh  day  to  Bird  &  Son, 
Sast  Walpole.  Mass.,  large  manufacturers  of  roofings  and  wateo^oof  papers 
and  users  of  china  clay.  We  recently  made  tiiem  a  quotation  at  our  lowaat 
possible  figure.  Although  East  Walpole  is  a  point  according  to  the  statiatica 
at  which  ttie  domestic  producer  must  lose  $6.22  per  ton  in  order  to  compete. 
Bird  &  Son,  who  buy  their  day  from  PennsyLvania  mines  replied  to  our  offer 
as  follows:  *««  *  *  a?lie  prices  on  Ebiglish  day  are  still  prohibiti¥e  when 
^compared  to  the  satisfactory  domestic  cloy  wiilch  we  are  using." 

Under  the  port  of  New  York,  again  on  the  seai>oard,  and  at  some  distaace 
from  the  domestic  producer,  there  are  listed  such  points  of  conaumptiQii  -bb 
Ck>hoes,  Budianan,  Oortland,  and  Athenia.  Although  we  have  been  in  the  bust- 
ness  of  importing  clay  for  over  80  years,  it  has  never  been  revealed  to  ua  that 
there  is  a  market  for  English  clay  in  any  one  of  these  localities. 

The  price  of  £^lish  clay  is  given  in  the  exhibit  as  $14.65  per  ton  at  Ameri- 
can seaport.  This  price  is  intended  to  cover  the  lowest  grade  English  clay  im- 
ported, which,  aocording  to  the  domestic  producer^,  is  the  sole  competinir 
article. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  Imports  consist  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  cost  of 
the  higher  grades  runs  up  to  over  $20  a  ton  on  present  rates  of  exdiange.  Only 
tlie  higher  grade  domestic  clays  compete  for  paper  purposes  with  the  lower 
grade  English.  The  $10  represented  In  the  exhibit  as  required  by  the  domestic 
j)roducers  applies  therefore  only  to  a  relatlvjply  small  proportion  of  domestic 
paper-clay  production.  Lower  grade  domestic  paper  clays  are  sold  at  prices 
considerably  below  $10.  Mr!  Edgar  testified.  "  Our  cost  of  production  and 
labor  varies  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $10    ♦    ♦    ^." 

The  price  of  $14.65,  although  only  slightly  less  than  the  actual  price  at 
American  seaport  for  the  lowest  grade,  is  based  on  a  rate  of  exchange  of  $3.50. 
Exchange  is  now  about  $8.75.  At  the  normal  rate  of  $4.86,  this  price  at  Ameri- 
can seaport  would  be  about  $20,  or  about  $10  higher  than  domestic  day  at  tbe 
mine  on  basis  of  the  figures  in  the  statistics. 

The  figures  given  for  the  cost  of  loading,  freight,  etc.,  of  English  day  are 
only  a  little  less  than  actual  costs,  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  over  this 
matter,  as  the  error  does  not  seriously  affect  the  conclusion. 

The  comparative  prices  given  in  the  statistics  fall  to  talce  Into  account  that 
English  clay  varies  In  moisture  content  from  12  per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  whereas 
domestic  clay  varies  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  a  difference  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

Exhibit  A  states;  "We  are  reliably  Informed  that  certain  agents  of  the 
English  interest  have  stated  repeatedly  that  there  will  be  500,000  tons  of  Eng- 
lish clay  Imported  the  first  six  months  of  1921.'* 

May  we  point  out  that  the  average  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
paper  clay  and  kaolin  for  each  entire  year  1010  to  1919  inclusive  was  418,671 
.tons,  and  that  the  maximum  consumption  in  any  one  full  year  was  477,816  tona 
in  the  year  1919. 

Exhibit  A  also  states:  "We  have  been  unable  to  compete  at  certain  ntwrth- 
^eastem  points  for  years  because  of  high  rates." 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edgar,  referring  to  rtilpmcnta 
to  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me.  "  We  have  supplied  them  for 
years  with  a  large  part,  I  say  a  large  part,  a  considerable  part,  of  their  TeQuli^ 
ments." 

Under  Exhibit  A  the  domestic  producers  summarize  the  bases  of  their  request 
for  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  f(i  as  fbllows : 

Present  ^uty j. ^ ^ ^^  25 

Railroad  freight  advance  to  far  northern  points 2.?B 

Mlnf^mum  figure  to  Maeit  the  baUaat  ocean  frstgtat  rate  on  fbwign  dlay 
and  the  4etermin«<]  «ffert  «to  drive  us  ami  of  husfaieflB 2.M 

tPolal  tariff  aflked :_.. ^^ e.i90 
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Tlie  eachibU  bM»  :  "  We  are  not  «fikiiig  too  mueb>  but  we  must  bave  what 
we  ask  for  to  live — tliat  is,  a  tariff  of  $6  per  toD.  Our  Industry  Jus  paralysed,  an^ 
would  be  even  if  there  were  no  buginess  deftresslon,  and  will  be  until  we  gat 
reUef." 

The  "  far  lUMrthem  points  '*  given  as  a  basis  for  the  request  are  not  only  the 
points  the  most  disadvantageously  situated  from  the  point  of  view  of  rates  to 
the  domestic  producers,  but  also  represent  a  consumption  of  not  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  to^  consujuption  in  the  United  States. 

Begarding  the  "  determined  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  business,**  no  such  effort 
has  been  made.  We  believe  that  a  statement  of  sentiment  of  this  Idnd  has  no 
place  in  tariff  considerations. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  believe  that  the  matter  contained  in  Exiiibit  A- 
falls  far  sliort  of  establishing  sound  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  duty. 

TESTIMONY    OF    DOMKSTIC    CI^T    FSOOUGEBS. 

Throughout  the  testimony  of  the  American  producers  there  are  many  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  their  business  for  1921  has  fallen  off  by  60  per  cent. 
We  regret  that  the  business  of  importing  China  day  i»  lUs^wlse  at  present  at  a 
low  ebb  and  is  running  probably  70  per  cent  below  normal.    We  believe  tha* 
this  curtailment  In  both  cases  is  due  to  the  general  business  depression. 

Mr.  Hadl^   (referring  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  /rom  $2.50  to  $1.25) 
asked:  "Now,  when  those  rates  were  cut  in  two,  was  there  any  appreciable 
difference  between  August  1, 1913,  and  August  1, 1914,  wlien  the  war  in  Europe 
bet^m?'* 

Mr.  Edgar  replied  that  he  could  not  give  the  infbrmation,  but  added :  "  Our 
buslxkesB  has  steadily  increased.** 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Hadley*s  question  is  that  there  was  no  appreciable  differ*^ 
ence  between  Ajogust  1,  1913,  and  August  1,  1914. 

After  admitting  that  the  pai>er  manufacturers  preferred  English  clay  for 
coating,  Mr.  Edgar  said :  "  In  addition  to  that,  many  of  the  beaters  for  beating 
the  clay  have  been  installed  and  were  adapted  to  liandling  English  clays,  and 
they  use  the  English  clay  for  filling.** 

Wo  respectfully  point  out  that  the  same  beaters  are  used  for  domestic  clay^ 
as  for  BnglijBji.    r^o  change  in  the  machinery  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Edgar  testified :  "  Frequently  this  has  happened  recently,  that  they  will 
said  cargoes  over  here  not  consigned,  and  then  call  on  the  consumer,  and  tell 
him  that  they  have  got  this  quantity  of  clay,  and  that  they  have  got  to  unload 
It,  and  ask  him  what  he  wUl  give  them  for  It.  So,  there  is  no  stability  for  our 
market." 

(Considerable  interest  was  shown  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
regard  to  dumping.  Dumping  has  not  taken  place  to  any  material  extent.^ 
During  the  war  over  95  per  cent  of  all  the  clay  producers  in  England  formed 
an  association.  The  association  grades  the  various  clays  produced,  allots  quan- 
tities and  fixes  a  minimum  price  at  which  each  grade  must  bo  sold.  This  price 
Is  effective  for  all  markets.  Prices  have  been  fixed  for  six  months'  periods 
by  the  association.  They  have  Increased  steadily  up  to  July,  1920.  The  level 
then  fixed  now  exists.  The  greater  part  of  the  clay  brought  into  the  United 
States  is  purchased  outright  by  China  clay  merchants  in  the  United  States. 
They  cannot  purchase  below  the  Rssociated  prices.  If  any  dumping  ha» 
occurred,  it  means  that  the  American  importer  has  sold  his  clay  at  a  loss  and 
coDtranr  to  the  terms  of  his  contract  of  purchase. 

Mr.  PhiUlps :  "  English  clays  are  a  little  whiter.  They  are  a  little  smoother. 
The  qaestlon  of  the  whiteness  is  no  quality  whatever.  *  ♦  *  We  can  turn 
out  here,  and  we  will  turn  out  here  as  good  a  clay  as  they  can  turn  out  in 
England,  but  we  will  be  stopped  from  turning  it  out  unless  some  remedy  is 
given  HB." 

The  color  of  clay  is  its  most  Important  characteristic  for  the  manufacturer 
of  high-grade  paper  both  for  filling  and  coating  purposes. 

Mr.  Longworth:  "About  how  many  men  are  employed  In  your  Industry?  Can 
you  give  us  the  number?  " 

Mr.  Hayne  (president  of  the  Association  of  American  Clay  Producers) :  "I 
should  say  anywhere  from  approximately  7,000  to  10,000.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men  which  will  be  involved*  in  the  industry." 

Mr.  Tr€»adway :  "  What  are  the  average  rates  to  these  10,000  men?  " 

Mr.  Hayne :  **  Why,  it  runs  nil  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  day." 
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Ten  thousand  men  working  for  200  days  in  a  year  at  $2.50  per  day  would 
make  an  expense  item  foi*  labor  for  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin  of  jost 
15,000,000.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  product,  paper  clay  and  kao'in  Included, 
for  1918  was  $1,850,638.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  basis  of 
such  statements  made  by  the  domestic  producers  they  desire  and  recommend 
an  increase  in  the  duty. 

In  our  brief  filed  with  the  committee  we  stated  that  we  believed  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  In  the  production  of  paper  clay  and  kaolin  In  the 
United  States  was  less  than  1,000.  We  can  not  understand  the  figure  lO.OOO 
given  by  Mr.  Hnyne.  The  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  volume  11, 
1910,  under  the  title  "  Mines  and  Quarries,  1909,"  at  page  322,  states  that  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  clay  mining  industry  In  the  United  States 
was  3,901  men,  and  that  they  produced  a  total  of  2,159,047  tons  of  all  kinds 
of  clay.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Mineral  Resources  No.  2  for 
IWO  ^Ives  the  total  production  of  kaolin  and  paper  clay  as  112313  tons,  being 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Five  per  cent  of  4,000  would  be  200  wage 
earners  employed  in  the  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin  industry. 

Statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1919  states  that 
during  the  year  1918  there  was  mined  2,976,361  tons  of  clay  of  all  kinds, 
roughly  one-third  more  than  in  1909.  The  number  of  wage  earners  Is  not 
stated. 

We  believe  that  not  over  1,000  wage  earners  can  conceivably  have  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  domestic  paper  clay  and  kaolin  in  any  one 
year,  and  that  the  actual  number  was  probably  far  less. 

Mr.  Tread  way  (referring  to  Mr.  Hayne's  statement  quoted  above  that  the 
average  rate  to  the  10,000  men  involved  In  the  industry  runs  all  the  way  from 
f2.50  to  $10  a  day) :  *'Have  you  the  corresponding  figures  paid  for  labor  in 
England?" 

Mr.  Hayuc :  "  Our  information  is  that  their  cost  is  easily  60  per  cent  umler 
ours  *  •  ♦.  Such  data  comes  either  from  the  American  consul — I  think  It 
comes  from  the  American  consul — although  I  do  hot  know,  but  it  is  the  best 
and  most  reliable  source  that  we  could  get  it  from." 

The  Cornish  Guardian  and  County  Chronicle  of  December  31,  1920,  states 
that  •«  ♦  ♦  •  the  clay  workers  are  making  for  substantial  Increases  on 
the  one  shilling  sixpence  per  hour  recently  conceded."  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  of  about  $3.75  one  shilling  and  six  pence  equals  27  cents. 

We  are  informed  that  the  wage  of  the  workers  in  the  American  clay  mines 
varies  from  26  cents  to  30  cents  an  hour,  which  apparently  corresponds  with 
the  figure  of  $2.50  per  day  given  by  Mr,  Hayne.  It  follows  that  Mr.  Hayne's 
information  as  to  a  60  per  cent  difference  in  cost  is  erroneous. 

The  principal  reason  for  recommendation  of  increase  of  duty  given  by  the 
American  producer  Is  protection. 

Mr.  Hayne:  "Under  any  circumstances  In  the  world,  the  English  people 
will  ship  200,000  tons  of  Clay  to  America." 

The  average  annual  importation  of  china  clay  from  England  for  the  years 
1910-1919,  inclusive,  was  220,808  tons  per  annum. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  American  producer  is  more  concerned  with  addi- 
tional profit  than  with  protection. 

John  Richabdson  Co. 

Papeb  Makers'  Chicmical  Co. 

John  W.  Higman  Co. 

MoBST  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

George  Knowies  &  Son. 

A.  M.  Meincke. 

L.  A.  Salomon  &  Bbo. 

EXHUIT    A. 

OXFOBD  PAPKB  Co., 

.Vrir  York,  January  19,  1921. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  are  permitted  to  file  a  supplementary 
brief  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  respect  to  the  duty  on  English 
china  clay.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  after  due  deliberations  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  not  find  It  feasible  to  inci^ense  the  present  duty  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Domestic  clays  are  not  suitable  as  a  complete  substitute  for  English 
clays  for  filler  purposes  in  book  or  printing  papers  and  can  not  be  used  for 
coating  papers. 
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(2)  We  believe  there  to  be  a  field  for  both  domestic  and  English  clays  to 
aamare  the  neeesaavy  supply  for  pottery  and  filler  purposes,  but  due  regard 
shoald  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  product  of  the  diiferent  paper  manufac- 
turers in  respect  to  the  individual  desires  and  needs  to  make  the  quality  of 
paper  required.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  this  company,  as  we 
maintain  that  in  order  to  continue  to  standardize  on  the  quality  of  paper  to 
meet  tbe  desires  of  our  customers  we  can  not  maintain  such  standard  other 
than  by  the  use  of  English  china  clays,  and  the  Government  should  not  permit 
any  misleading  statements  on  the  part  of  southern  producers  to  act  as  a  detri- 
ment to  the  Oxford  Paper  Co.  against  the  successful  operation  of  our  plant. 

(8)  We  contend  that  the  characteristics  of  English  china  clays  as  compared 
-with  domestic  southern  clays  vary  to  an  extent  which  for  making  paper  of 
certain  grrndes  does  not  permit  of  the  use  of  southern  china  clay,  as  we  do  not 
consider  that  such  clays  are  competitive  with  English  china  clays,  and  we  will 
not,  even  though  the  advantage  of  price  were  in  favor  of  the  domestic  product, 
use  tbe  latter. 

(4)  It  is  difincuU  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  English  coating  and 
filler  clays,  and  we  understand  certain  manufacturers  of  book  papers  are 
using  coating  clays  for  filler  purposes,  a  character  of  clay  impossible  of  pro- 
ducing In  this  country. 

(5)  Owing  to  high  freight  rates  to  New  England,  a  basis  approved  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  southern  producers  should  naturally  suffer  cer- 
tain disadvantages  of  location,  the  same  as  the  paper  manufacturer  has  to 
contend  with,  and  we  strenuously  object  to  disturbing  certain  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  the  location  of  our  plant  near  seaboard. 

(6)  Public  sentiment  demands  not  only  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  needful  commodities,  but  a  general  deflation  following* the  inflation 
caused  by  the  war.  We  are  informed  that  the  southern  clay  producers  are  ap- 
pealing to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmittee  for  an  Increase  of  duty  on  English 
clays  to  $6  per  ton,  or  an  increase  of  $4.75  per  ton  over  the  present  duty.  If 
such  an  increase  were  granted,  our  yearly  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  would 
be  increased  approximately  $125,000,  and  It  is  perfectly  logical  to  assume  that 
such  increase  would  have  to  be  considered  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured 

product. 

Purchasing  Department. 

D.  6.  Morris,  Manager. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

S.  D.  Warren  Co., 
Boston^  Mass.,  January  19,  1921. 

Dbab  Mr»  Inches  :  Referring  to  your  call  upon  the  writer  regarding  the  sup- 
plementary brief  which  you  are  planning  to  file,  we  wish  to  state  that  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  quality  of  English  clay.  In  comparison  with  southern  clay, 
we  can  not  obtain  as  good  results  in  the  manufacture  of  our  papers  by  using 
domestic  clays.  We  prefer  English  clay  for  both  flller  and  coating,  and  at  this 
time.we  are  investigating  to  see  If  It  would  bo  advisable  to  use  even  a  higher 
grade  of  English  clay  than  we  are  now  using. 

For  coated  papers  we  must  have  English  clay  in  order  to  keep  our  papers  up 
to  standard.  In  years  past  we  have  used  part  southern  clay  for  flller,  and 
have  often  received  such  poor  clay  that  we  have  had  to  reject  a  large  nunil)er 
ef  cars,  as  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  it,  and  if  the  shippers  could 
not  have  given  us  shipping  instructions  on  these  rejected  cars  we  would  have 
thrown  the  clay  away  rather  than  use  It. 

We  have  no  contract  for  southern  clay  this  year,  and  shall  use  English  clay 
for  flller  and  coating,  regardless  of  price.  Should  the  duty  on  English  clay  be 
increased,  and  exchange  increased  to  normal,  we  would  use  English  clay,  and 
have  to  pass  the  additional  expense  on  to  the  consumer. 

E.  L.  Young,  Pnrvhamng  Ag^it. 

EXHIBIT  c. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

\ew  York,  January  19,  1921. 

GcNTiEMKN :  We  have  your  letter  with  reference  to  duty  on  paper-making 
clay. 

As  you  know,  we  are  manufacturei's  not  only  of  book  and  coating  paper,  but 
also  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulps.    At  the  present  time  both  qualities  of  pulp  are 
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ttclmittecl  free  of  duty,  ttnd  we  uiMfterstmid  that  pa|»er  ot  our  grade  «p  to  8  eentK 
per  pound  is  admitted  freVs  and  a  low  duty  nft^*  tbat  value.  It  would  saem  to 
us  no  more  than  fair  thiit,  ho  long  as  the  products  we  manufacture  get  UtUe  <ir 
no  protection,  the  raw  materials  we  uae  should  also  be  unprotected. 

The  Government  has  beeit  and  i«  iii  urgent  need  of  revenue,  and  we  presume 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  that  has  heeu  collected 
through  the  tarUT.  If  all  rates  are  raised  on  an  even  plane,  we  do  not  see  that 
we  could  in  any  way  object,  but,  as  iuU mated  above,  we  would  object  strenuoualy 
to  a  material  increase  in  the  duties  on  clay  if  nothing  is  done  for  the  products 
we  manufacture. 

As  you  know,  we  liave  plants  located  at  Mechanlcvilie,  N.  Y. ;  Willmmsburg^ 
and  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Luke,  Md. :  Covington.  Va. ;  and  for  years  we  have  been  usiiifr 
both  imported  and  domestic  days.  We  use  English  clay  exclusively  fn  tUe 
manufacture  of  our  coated  paiier,  also  u  very  considerable  Amount  in  the  manu- 
facture of  book  paper.  If  tlie  duty  on  fSnglish  clay  is  increased,  it  will  affect 
the  price  not  only  of  the  English  clay  we  use,  but  doubtless  also  of  ihQ  American 
clay  as  well.  This  increased  prlee  for  clay  would  be  borne  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  all  tile  paper  makers  In  tills  country,  and  would  result  in  a  higher  cost  for 
pniduring  pni^er  of  our  grades,  and  eventually  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Thomas  Innat,  Vice  President. 

■SHmr  0. 

BiBD  A  Son, 
i^Mi  Waipole,  Maes,,  Jaemery  20,  ISStJ. 

(4ENTT.KMEN !  We  luive  yonr  letter  of  the  19th  reistlve  to  china  da^',  but  the 
prices  on  Eitglish  china  clay  are  still  prohibitive  when  compared  to  tlie  antte- 
factory  domestic  clay  which  we  are  using. 

When  you  have  any  new  quotations  on  English  clay  would  be  glad  to  kaofr 
what  they  are  for  comparison. 

O.  M.  Gkavbs,  Fitrofui9ing  Agent. 

BOT  B.   BOSS,   BEPBESENTIHO  THE   OEOBOIA   CLAT   7B0BVCEB8' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Boss.  Gentlemen,  this  situation  has  been  described  in  a  gen- 
eral  way  as  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  would  like  to  give  you,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  exact  figures  and 
facts  in  connection  with  the  case,  and  we  would  like  to  demonstrate 
to  you  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble  and  try  to  tell  you  what  we  want 
with  regard  to  rates  as  near  as  we  can  from  all  available  information 
about  the  English  clays. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  exact  information  we  have  is  this:  There 
were  226^6  long  tons,  2,240  pounds  each,  English  claj;  imported 
into  the  United  States,  exported  from  England  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  10  months  ended  September  30,  1920. 

This  clay  was  valued  at  $2,520,191.  That  was  the  customs^  decla- 
ration in  England  for  the  clay  shipped,  as  furnished  by  the  consul 
general  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Now,  that  is  not  under  an  average  value  of  every  long  ton  shipped 
to  the  end  of  September ;  the  average  was  $11.11.  And,  if  you  figure 
it  down  in  short  tons,  it  would  be  a  little  over  10  per  cent  less. 

Now,  ^ntlemen,  those  figures  are  absolutely  exact. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  l>ef ore  that  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
English  clays,  with  certain  qualities  of  days,  because  we  can  not  add 
the  cost  of  our  production  necessary  in  the  process  of  bleaching  it 
and  making  it  equal  in  whiteness  to  the  English  product. 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  In  your  opinion,  should  a  tariff  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  testified  before  you  suggested  be  put  upon  the  En^ish 
elay  which  is  imported  into  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Boss.  Abfiofailely. 

Mr.  LoMOWOOTH.  Is  that  large  enough? 

Mr.  Bos8.  That  will  be,  because  we  are  not  asking  for  a  prohibi- 
tnre  tarifi,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Boss.  We  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  as  to  just  how  that 
tariff  fimire  was  arrived  at,  and  why  we  are  asking  for  that  figure. 

Mr.  LoirawoKTH.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Boas.  We  have  now  a  tariff  of  $1.25.  To  that  we  want  to 
add  $4.75,  and  make  a  total  of  $6. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  any  part  of  that  exchange ! 

Mr.  Boss.  No,  sir.  It  is  figured  upon  a  dollars  and  cents  basis, 
so  exchange  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  YouNa  Well,  if  it  is  figured  upon  the  basis  of  the  British 
exchange,  the  value  would  be  anected. 

Mr.  fioss.  It  is  not  fibred  upon  the  British  exdaange  except  with 
reeard  to  the  ocean  freight  rate.    We  have  figured  that  at  $3.50. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  suppose  the  English  exchange  should  chan^ 
coBSiderably,  how  would  that  affect  me  situation;  would  they  still 
import  clays? 

Mr.  Boss.  Absolutely;  the  exchange  has  not  affected  the  situation 
as  far  as  the  tonnage  is  concerned.  The  exporters  adapt  tiiemselves 
to  the  price  that  they  have  to  meet  to  overcome  our  competition. 
Just  now  there  is  a  variation  in  the  purchases  in  this  country.  We 
can  buy  these  English  clays  at  our  own  figures  now. 

Mr.  Ha0£BT.  If  we  should  establish  a  rate  of  $10,  substantial  im- 
portation would  still  come? 

Mr.  Boss.  That  is  entirely  possible.  That  I  could  not  tell  any- 
thing about,  because  it  is  problematical  and  mythical. 

Mr.  LoNGWCMrrH.  Certain  people  would  prefer  the  English  clay 
and  thev  would  import  it  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes ;  certain  people  would  prefer  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Now,  m  your  opinion,  under  this  $6  tariff,  what 
proportion  of  the  American  consumption  do  you  think  would  be 
imported? 

Sir.  Boss.  With  a  $6  tariff  at  the  present  time  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  I  imagine,  would  be  a  little  over  half. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  $6  tariff  would  not  re- 
duce the  total  consumption,  but  the  imports? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  an  exclusive  tariff,  but  it  will 
bring  in  about  $2,000,000  revenue.  For  most  northern  points  our 
railroad  freight  rates  have  advanced  an  average  of  $2.75  per  ton. 
.  We  have  got  a  tariff  of  $1.25  now*  and  that  gives  us  $4.  That  is 
what  it  would  have  to  be  to  put  us  where  we  were  before  the  26th 
of  last  August.  We  are  asking  for  a  minimum  figure  to  offset  the 
ballast  ocean  freight  on  foreign  clay  and  the  determined  effort  to 
drive  its  out  of  business  of  $2.  Now,  we  are  asking  that  $2  as  an 
addition  to  offset  Uwt  dumping  preposition  and  to  offset  this  $3 
freiffht. 

Now,  we  have  a  freight  rate  of  $9,  whereas  the  English  freight 
rate  to  Portland  is  $8*  That  is  figured  on  17s.  6d.,  which  has  been 
the  freight  rate  for  freight  coming  in  during  the  last  60  days. 
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So  if  we  are  going  to  overcome  this  English  importittion  we  have 

got  to  get  nearer  their  cost  of  production,  and  we  have  got  to  have 
lis  adoitional  tariff  in  order  to  do  it. 

We  can  not  compete  in  shipping  clay  to  Portland,  but  we  can  ship 
it  to  the  Southern  Statea 

Mr.  LoKowoRTH.  If  you  had  an  effective  antidumping  law,  would 
you  need  the  tariff  as  high  as  $6  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  That  antidumping  law,  I  hardly  think,  would  do  it,  as 
it  would  be  a  very  easv  proposition  to  overcome  at  times,  because 
they  will  show  orders  wnich  have  been  obtained  for  the  material,  and 
unless  it  is  really  a  legitimate  proposition  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
the  value. 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  I  understood  you  to  say  that*  you  wanted  a 
certain  amount;  that  you  wanted  $6  as  a  protection  against  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowonTH.  Now,  if  we  had  an  effective  antidumping  law 
would  you  need  the  amount  you  estimate? 

Mr.  Koss.  Yes ;  we  would  need  it  to  overcome  the  ereat  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  United  States  cost  and  the  difference  in 
wages  paid  in  the  English  mines  and  in  our  mines.  If  we  are  to  oper- 
ate our  mines,  we  have  ^t  to  get  this  relief. 

This  clay  is  now  coming  over  here,  and  it  is  being  delivered  at  our 
ports  at  $14.56  a  ton.  And  our  losses,  the  losses  to  some  of  our 
people  in  our  market,  is  from  $3.41  inland  in  Massachusetts  to  $5.88 
at  Boston  and  $4.60  loss  in  Maine  up  to  $5.22  in  Maine,  and  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  English  clays  at  the  present  prices  we  are  now 
asking  for  $4.75  duty,  when  our  loss  is  over  $5  a  ton  at  a  number 
of  points  to  which  we  are  shipping. 

Mr.  Ix)NowoirrH.  Is  the  English  market  stable  or  does  it  vary  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  Well,  one  of  our  oest  customers  for  American  clays  uses 
a  large  amount  of  English  clay,  and  he  told  me  personally  not  long 
ago  that  no  matter  what  ihe  price  we  made  that  he  could  not  buy 
clay  from  us,  because  he  could  get  English  clay  at  his  own  price. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  price  in  the 
English  market  remains  stable  or  is  varying? 

Mr.  Boss.  That  I  can  not  answer,  because  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Garner.  Does  it  cost  more  to  produce  the  clay  in  this  country 
than  it  does  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  you  are  not  asking  for  enough  tariff  to  let  yon 
do  business  in  Portland,  Me.,  because  the  freight  rate — ^you  said  a 
minute  ago  that  it  cost  you  $9  a  ton  to  deliver  the  clay  to  Portland, 
and  that  it  cost  the  Englishman  $3  a  ton  to  deliver  it  there? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  if  you  are  given  this  additional  tariff,  this 
difference  in  the  freight  to  Portland,  it  still  is  going  to  put  you  out 
of  business  so  far  as  Portland,  Me.,  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Boss.  Well,  sir,  we  are  not  stating  the  prices  we  will  have  to 
ct  in  Maine.    We  are  figuring  a  small,  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

!e  can  only  figure  against  our  selling  price  in  the  country,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  English  cost  of  production. 
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WSXIAX  Bir&GE88.   BBPBSSSHTINO  THX  UHITSD  STATES   POTTEBB* 

ASSOCIATIOK,  TBEKTOH,  N.  J. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Burgciss,  you  were  recently  in  Japan  and 
China,  looking  up  the  costs,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee^ 
will  you  tell  us  something  alK)Ut  your  experience  and  the  information 
on  obtained  while  over  there  f  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your 
ine  of  argument,  but  please  refer  to  that  before  you  complete  your 
remarks. 

Mr.  BuROESs.  I  had  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  experience, 
assisted  very  largely  by  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  the  largest 
pottery  manufacturer  in  Japan,  and  one  of  the  lai^st  in  the  world, 
employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  people.  Vfe  went  over  every 
detail  of  the  business,  from  the  raw  material  to  their  profit  sheets. 
They  were  very  frank,  indeed,  and  a  great  many  confidential  matters 
were  spoken  of,  of  wnich,  of  course,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak. 
They  knew,  however,  who  I  was.  I  went  there  on  their  invitation, 
and  they  knew  that  I  was  getting  facts  of  this  particular  occasion 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary  Redneld,  knowing  I  was 
ming  there,  asked  me  to  get  what  information  I  could  to  supplement 
uie  report  on  pottery  that  was  made  by  the  department  a  few  years 
ago.  1  found  that  the  competition  was  not  so  seriously  dangerous  as 
I  nad  anticipated,  for  various  reasons.  Before  my  visit  I  based  my 
fears  more  particularly  on  the  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor;  but  1  found,  on  going  into  details,  that  they  had  also  handi- 
caps which  explained  the  reason  why  we  had  not  already  been 
flooded  and  driven  out  of  the  business.  Their  coal  costs  them  a  £;ood 
deal.  They  use  the  same  land  of  day  that  we  do  from  England. 
At  that  time  it  cost  them  more  than  double  what  it  cost  us.  A  few 
items  of  that  sort  offset  to  a  slight  degree  the  very  great  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor. 

I  found  the  factory  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery 
obtainable  in  the  world,  some  from  France,  some  from  Germany, 
some  from  England,  and  some  from  my  own  town  of  Trenton.  I 
felt  quite  at  home  in  the  midst  of  the  machinery.  They  had  every 
modem  device  to  produce  their  goods,  and  they  were  working  with 
such  efficiency  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any  pottery  in  the  world,  and 
I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  thff  potteries  of  the  world.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  labor  was,  in  some  departments,  greater  than  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  same  class  of  labor  in  America.  In  other  lines  it  was 
less  efficient.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  average  effi- 
ciency would  almost  equal  the  American  efficiency  in  the  pottery 
industry. 
The  cost  of  labor,  the  day  wage  that  Mr.  Wells  referred  to  being 


a  day. 

As  to  the  exportations  of  the  goods  from  Japan,  they  were  rapidly 
increasing.  Mr.  Walker  made  the  statement  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  importations  referred  to,  I  think,  Mr.  Green,  was  accounted  for 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  price.  The  importations  of  Japanese 
goods  for  the  10  months  of  the  calendar  year  of  1919  from  Japan 
were  $1,448,447.    For  the  10  months  of  1920,  up  to  October,  they  were 
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$3,841,664.  So  that  there  was  an  increase  there  of  $2,000,000  on  a  base 
of  $1,448,000. 

Now,  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  f  aet,  tha>ti  the  Japanese  j^oods  during 
that  time  increased  only  sUshtly.  They  increased  considerably,  and  I 
think  possibly  Mr.  Walkers  figuvea  are  abeuit  correct,  from  the  low 
base  from  which  they  started  up  to  the  present  value,  but  that  is  the 
way  they  have  iacreased  throu^^hout  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  particularly  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  living  conditions  there  compared 
with  conditions  of  our  laboring  men,  in  the  same  class  of  work  % 

Mr.  BimoBss.  They  are  far  mferior  to  our  class  of  labor  in  livii^ 
conditions.  They  live  largely  on  rice  and  cereals  and  fish^  and  their 
housing  conditions  are  extremely  poor.  But  in  this  particular  fac- 
tory there  is  every  possible  care  extended  to  the  operatives.  For 
example,  they  have  a  day  nursery  in  the  place.  The  day  I  happened 
to  be  in  there  there  wevQ  fifty-odd  children,  with  three  attendants 
looking  after  them.  There  were  18  babies.  There  was  a  nurse  look- 
ing particularly  after  those  babies. 

In  another  part  of  the  plant  there  is  a  milL    They  bought  cereals, 

frain,  by  the  carload,  ana  distributed  them  to  the  help  at  cost  price, 
o  that  there  was  everv  consideration  given  to  the  help. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other  side  is  the  (dd- fashioned 
way  of  manufacturing  pottery  ware^  which  is  in  existence  there,  and 
a  large  bulk  of  the  «Tapanese  goods  of  the  old  type,  as  we  all  know 
the  goods,  comes  from  the  outlying  districts,  communities  where 
they  make  nothing  but  pottery.  One  household  will  make  molds, 
anc^er  will  make  the  cups,  another  will  make  the  saucers,  and  an- 
other the  bowk,  etc.,  and  then  the^  carry  them  all  to  the  com* 
munity  kiln.    The  operator  af  the  kiln  is  the  big  man  of  the  town. 

Then  there  is  a  business  center,  and  those  who  have  made  the  ware 
merchandise  it  through  this  one  man.  American  buyers  go  to  these 
out-of-the-way  places  and  make  their  bargains  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  track  of  the  real  home  market  price.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  have  before  me  here  a  report  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  British  vice  consul,  describing  conditions  over 
there,  in  which  he  says :  m 

In  discussing  the  value  of  the  wages  paid,  the  conditions  in  1912  were  taken 
as  a  basis.  Strildng  changes  occurred  during  the  war.  During  1916  the  indus- 
try developed  at  such  a  pace  that  for  once  the  supply  of  labor  was  tcmi>orarily 
<iuite  Inadequate.  Pay  then  increased  rapidly,  though  as  far  as  possible  in- 
creases were  given  in  the  form  of  bonuses  or  of  cheap  rice. 

Did  you  learn  anything  of  that  while  you  were  over  there  f 
Mr.  6uR0£SS.  He  is  speaking  in  a  general  way,  sir,  but  I  looked 
into  that  thing,  and  I  am  positive  of  the  fact  that  rice  was  not  given 
by  this  large  factory,  but  m  the  smaller  places  they  have  their  com- 
munity centers  where  they  may  give  them  rice. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  is,  they  sell  them  rice  cheaper  than  they  could 
get  it  in  the  market? 
Mr.  Burgess.  At  cost- 
Mr.  Rainey.  Cheaper  than  they  would  possibly  buy  it  from  the 
rice  vendor? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  Yes.    The  consequence  was  that  particular  factory 
always  had  the  call  on  the  best  class  of  labor  in  the  neighborhood. 
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T.  say  nothing. in  contradiction  of  that,  because  t  believe  t^at  is 
true  in  certain  fines,  but  not  in  the  pottery  lines. 
The  CHAHtMAN.  How  many  hours  do  they  "work  per  day  t 
Mr.  Bttboess.  The  potter  laborers  work — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  12  hours  m  that  factory.  In  the  country  districts  they 
work  12  hours.  I  think  in  this  particular  very  large  factory  they 
work  a  little  less  tim©— 10  or  11  hours — but  I  could  not  answer  that 
positively.  Jfy  colleague,  Mr.  Welk,  has  very  ftiUy,  ablv,  and 
frankly  stated  to  you  the  American  potters'  attitude  toward  ue  sub- 

J'cct  of  the  tariff  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  ftt  the  present  moment,  and 
will  not  take  up  your  time  in  attempting  to  add  anything  to  what 
he  has  said,  but  desire  to  turn  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  t6 
the  subject  of  the  present  administration  of  the  law, 

Mr.  Kainbt.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  another  thing  in  this  re- 
port here,  in  regara  to  working  hours? 

The  Japanese  wor^xuaii  works  long  hours,  10  to  12  on  an  average,  with  few 
holidays,  generaUy  two  to  t9ur  days  a  uvmtli.  During  the  war  factory  eniployees 
have  been  doing  overtime  In  addition.  There  are  no  stntistlcs,  however,  to  shoW' 
the  nnmber  of  days  actually  worked  by  each- workman. 

Is  that  substantially  the  fact  as  you  found  it  ? 
Mr.  Burgess,  It  depended  upon  the  industry.    The  textile  industry 
I  took  a  look  into.    I  found  that  they  were  working  12  hours  k  day 


regularly. 
Mr.  Ra 


Ratney.  He  says : 

From  inquiries  which  I  had  made  tvowt  various  sources  it  wouid  seem  that 
Absences  from  illness  or  other  Cause  are  frequent,  and  tlie  question  arisen 
whethc?r  the  system  of  long  hours  really  means  increased  output  when  attend- 
ance is  irregular. 

Mr.  BtTKGESs.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  you  a  matter  which  I  understand  has  created  much  discussion^ 
some  contradiction,  and  a  jgreat  deal  of  misunderstanding,  i.  e.,  the 
permitting  of  various  kinds  of  German  ffoods  to  enter  this  market 
on  the  payment  of  duties  based  on  values  far  below  the  actual 
purchase  price. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about,  in  my  opinion,  by 
misapprehension  of  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  m  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  law. 

In  paragraph  R  of  section  8  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  8,  1918, 
it  is  stated  clearly  that  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  ^^  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of  export  to  the 
United  States  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence 
exported,''  and  then  it  defines  clearly  what  that  market  value  shall 
be  in  these  words,  ^that  such  actual  market  value  shall  be  held  to 
be  the  price  at  which  such  merchandise  is  freelv  offered  for  sale 
to  all  purchasers  in  said  markets  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities at  the  price  which  the  seller,  shipper,  or  owner  would  have 
received  or  was  willing  to  receive  for  such  merchandise  when  sold 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ih  the  usual  wholesale  c^aiitities." 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  narrowed  this  definition, 
making  the  law  read  in  intent  and  effect,  "  that  sudi  actual  market 
value  ^all  be  held  to  be  the  price  at  which  such  merchandise  is  freely 
offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  said  market  for  home  con- 
sumption.'* 
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This*  decision  has  been  disastrous  to  the  revenues  of  the  Goveni- 
ment,  as  duties  have  been  collected  on  only  a  fraction,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  fraction,  of  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  goods  in  Ger- 
many by  the  American  importer.  I  am  informed  by  cutoms  offi- 
cials that  in  some  cases  the  duty  is  charged  on  but  10  per  cent  of  the 
actual  purchase  price  of  the  merchandise. 

The  question  of  the  foreign  value  of  German  merchandise  is  ex- 
titremely  complicated,  both  on  account  of  the  various  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  merchandise  as  the  value  of  the  mark  de- 
(Sreases,  and  because  of  the  differing  values  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export.  It  would  ahnost  seem  as  if  there  was  some  method 
in  their  madness  in  this  direction  and  an  att^npt  on  the  part  of  the 
various  German  trade  associations  or  '^  bunds  ^  to  r^ulate  ,the 
amount  of  duty  this  Government  shall  collect  on  their  products. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  ^t  at  the  truth  regarding  some  of  the  so- 
called  Government  requirements.  It  has  been  definitely  stated  that 
on  all  pottery  sales,  the  manufacturer  is  required  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  to  add  150  per  cent  to  the  price  he  would  otherwise  be  willing 
to  sell  to  the  American  buyer  and  that  the  Government  in  turn  levys 
a  tax  of  90  per  cent  upon  this  added  150  per  cent,  export  addition  as 
an  excess  profit  tax. 

To  make  this  matter  as  simple  as  possible  I  will  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate just  what  this  method  of  procedure  means  in  the  way  of  a 
revenue  loser  and  importer  encourager.  I  will  eliminate  all  the  in- 
termediate steps  leadmg  from  the  prewar  price  to  the  present  prices 
and  give  you  the  resultant  figures. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  I  will  take  this  white  china  247centinieter 
plate. 

Before  the  war  this  article  was  sold  on  a  list  price  of  3.30  marks 
per  dozen  for  both  home  consumption  and  for  export^  the  mark  value 
being  normal ;  i.  e.,  $0,238  per  mark. 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the  ever- 
decreasing  purchasing  power  of  the  mark,  this  article  is  now  sold  for 
49.50  marks  per  dozen  for  home  consmnption. 

When  an  American  buyer  attempts  to  purchase  this  article  he  can 
only  effect  a  purchase  through  the  medium  of  the  American  dollar 
upon  an  arbitrary  basis  of  prewar  mark  valu^  reckoned  at  $0.25  to 
the  mark,  so  that  he  has  to  pay  3.30  marks  per  dozen  at  $0.25  per 
mark  in  American  money  plus  the  Government  addition  of  150  per 
cent,  or  $2.06  per  dozen. 

On  entry  of  these  goods  at  the  United  States  customs  ports  the 
home  market  value  of  49.50  marks  is  claimed  to  be  die  dutiable  value. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  reconvert  the  dollar  value  into  mark 
value.  At  the  present  time  one  Amerijcan  dollar  will  purchase  70.6 
marks ;  therefore,  multiplying  this  $2.06  by  70.6  you  have  the  value 
in  marks;  i.  e.,  145.44  marks.  One  dozen  plates  therefore  cost  the 
American  buyer  145.44  marks,  but,  as  above  stated,  the  same  dozen 
plates  cost  the  German  buyer  for  German  consumption  only  40.50 
marks,  which  is  claimed  to  w  the  foreign  market  dutiable  value.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  deduct  66  per  cent  from  this  actual  purchase 
price  of  145.44  marks  to  make  the  foreign  market  value,  wnich  fig- 
ures out  49.45  marba. 

The  duty  upon  this  class  of  merchandise  under  the  present  law  is 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem.    If  the  duty  was  collected  on  the  actual 
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puichase  price,  our  Government  would  be  receiving  the  equivalent 
to  72.72  marks,  or  $1.03,  whereas  it  now  being  assessed  on  the  foreign 
market  value  of  49«45,  the  Government  received  only  24.72  marks,  or 
35  cento,  or  a  loss  of  $0.68  on  every  dozen  plates  of  this  class  brought 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  domestic  industry  is  losing  two* 
thirds  of  the  protection  intended,  even  under  the  present  Democratic 
revenue  law.  The  landed  value  of  a  dozen  plates  would  therefore  be 
$2.06  plus  $0.35,  or  $2.41#  But  to  this  price,  must  be  added  package 
charges  and  duty  thereon,* land  and  sea  frei^ht^  landing  charges, 
etc.,  tiie  exact  amounts  I  can  not  give  vou  at  this  tune,  but  if  we  add 
100  per  cent  to  the  home  value  cost  of  the  goods  in  Germany  we  surely 
are  making  ample  allowance  for  these  incidental  charges.  One  hun- 
dred per  cent  ox  $0,825  would  be  $0,825,  making  the  total  landed  cost 
^.88.  The  closest  selling  price  of  a  similar  American  product,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  $3.90  per  dozen. 

Mr.  DioKiKSON.  That  is  the  American  plate  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  That  is  the  American  plate,  and  the  American  selling 
price  is  $3.90.  The  German  plate,  with  the  150  oer  cent  duty  addea, 
with  the  duty  charged  on  the  low  rate,  can  be  landed  here  for  $2.88. 

Mr.  GAitKER.  Let  me  ask  a  qu^ioi^  for  the  record,  to  see  if  I 
get  it  in  my  mind*  The  prewar  price  for  a  dozen  of  those  plates  was 
3  marks  plus  ? 

Mr.  BuBOBSs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabkbr,  The  present  price  on  which  the  duty  is  assessed  is 
49  plus! 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  16  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  BxmoESS.  Fifteen  times. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  the  mark  now  is  worth  what  ? 

Mr.  Bttrgess.  One  forty-one. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  duty  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  mark  exchange  rate  is  about  18  to  1, 
and  the  duty  is  assessed  of  15  to  1.  Mr.  Kelley,  if  you  will  remember, 
was  before  us  from  the  Treasury  Department  I  think  you  know  him. 
His  ancestors  had  something  to  do  with  the  tariff,  I  imderstand.  His 
testimony  was  that  you  coiud  buy  just  about  as  much  goods  in  Ger- 
many now  for  $1,000  as  you  could  before  the  war,  and  that  the 
assessed  revenue  was  based  upon  that  fact,  and  your  statement  bears 
out  absolutely  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Btjroess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  we  are  not  really  being  hurt  so  much  by  this 
exchange  rate  after  all,  because  the  cost  of  the  product  over  there 
is  so  much  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war — fifteen  to  sixteen 
timcB  what  it  was  before  tlie  war  in  this  pottery  industry  alone. 

Mr.  BtntfiBss.  The  law  distinctly  says  that  the  duty  shall  be  paid 
on  the  price  at  which  this  merchandise  is  sold  to  all  purchasei*s. 

Mr.  (tarner.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Burgess,  who  is  violating  that  law  t 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Treasury  officials. 

Mr.  Garner.  Haven't  you  a  board  of  appraisers  ? 

Mr.  Burcnbss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.'  Have  ^ou  resorted  to  that  court  ? 

Bfr.  BuBOESs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  did  they  say  ? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  And  it  is  on  their  decision  that  the  Tt^etsary  De- 
partment is  acting. 

Mr.  G^ABKKR.  1  understand  the  appraisers  are  appointed  for  life, 
and  they  will  continue  in  office  and  wiH  probabfy  make  the  sante 
decisions,  whether  there  is  a  Democratic  or  a  Bepubliean  adminis- 
tration, so  they  are  really  complyin^f  with  what  the  courts  ha^e  said 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  misinteri)retation  of  this  particular  statute. 

Mr.  Garker.  That  is  vour  opinion.  Of  course,  the  courts  have 
rendered  their  opinion,  wnich  is  different  from  yours. 

Mr.  Burgess,  i  take  that  up  ^'ust  a  liltte  later. 

Using  this  cup  and  saucer  m  the  same  way  as  the  article  that  I 
was  speaking  about  the  other  day,  I  find  that  on  every  dosen  of 
these  cups  and  saucers  the  Government  is  losing  about  71  cente. 
basing  the  revenue  on  the  present  market  value  instead  of  the  actaaf 
price  paid.  This  cup  and  saucer  can  be  landed  to-day  under  this 
method  at  $2.95  a  dozen,  whereas  this  American  article  sells  at  $S.72 
a  dozen.  I  think  possibly  that  explains  how  that  160  per  cent  they 
are  adding 

Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  Burgess,  following  up  our  discussion  about  court 
decisions,  we  had  before  us  not  long  ago  a  witness  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  who  told  us  that  the  Board  of  Appraisers  always  inter- 
prets the  law  so  as  to  get  the  most  revenue.  You  are  here  saying  .that 
they  interpret  the  law  in  a  way  to  lose  the  most  revenue.  He-  eays 
that  they  tried  to  get  the  most  money  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
importations.  That  was  the  contention  of  the  gentleman  who  Was 
before  us  not  long  ago,  explaining  about  the  decimons  of  the  court 
of  appraisers  always  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  money  into  the  Treasury. 
Your  contention  is  that  they  have  construed  the  law  so  as  to  lose 
a  lot  of  money  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  not  been  my  experience  with  the  Board  of 
Appraisers. 

Using  a  standard  cup  and  saucer,  which  I  show  you,  known  as  a 
white  china  ovide  tea  (the  cup  and  saucer  being  considered  <m0 
piece)  and  carrying  it  tnrough  the  same  process  of  figures,  I  find 
the  American  purchaser  pavs  $2.14  per  dozen  cups  and  saucers  in 
the  German  factory.  The  auty  collected  thereon  is  $0.86  instead  of 
$1.07,  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  $0.71  on  every  dozen  teas  of  Uiis 
land  imported — making  the  total  cost  $2.50  per  dozen.  Adding  to 
this  for  packages,  freight,  etc.,  100  per  cent  or  $0.31,  you  find  die 
total  landed  cost  to  be  $2.95  per  dozen.  The  lowest  American  sell- 
ing price  for  a  similar  American  product  is  $8.72. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  to  certain  Government  officials 
that  this  regulation  laid  down  by  the  German  Government  is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  goods  for  export,  but  it  was  learned  that  if 
the  American  buyer  desired  to  purchase  such  goods  at  the  hMie*-con- 
sumption  value  n>r  resale  in  Germany  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
as  the  only  purchasers  permitted  to  my  without  the  Government  ad- 
dition are  Oermans  purchasing  for  German  consumption. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  all  purchasers  o^r  Uian  t)ie  Ger- 
mans buying  for  sale  in  their  own'  country  had  to  pay  Htut  advance 
price,  all  of  which  goes  to  still  further  show  the  unftiiinieBS  of  Che 
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preae^t  Hietluxl  oi  tkBseegmfg^  duties.  As  stated  on  a  jH*evious  occa- 
si<Hi,tbe  little  wprd  ^'^all''  iu  the  provisioiiof  paragraph  K  above  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  upon  which  the  present  procedure  is  based.  The 
American  buyer  is  one,  and  a  large  one,  of  the  "  all  purchasers.'' 
The  best  price  at  which  he  can  buy  is,  therefore,  the  lowest  *'  price 
at  whick  such  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchas- 
ers^'' and  consequently  is  the  dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  and  spirit  qI  the  act. 

Government  statistics  are  thus  made  grossly  misleading.  For 
example,  the  Government  import  statistics  show  that  for  the  10 
months  of  the  calendar  year  of  1919  imports  from  Germany  amounted 
to  $^8,432^  whereas  t&e  imports  for  1920  were  ^21,712,  showing 
only  a  ^ght  iBcrea»^  but  when  one  goes  deeper  into  the  facts  he 
finds  that  the  .1919  imports  were  largely  goods  held  in  transit  or 
shipped  on  prewar  orders,  whereas  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  in 
1920  was  J|>ased  on  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods  carrying  the  low 
foreign-market  value.  If,  however,  the  actual  purchase  price  in 
Germany  of  these  goods  had  been  taken  the  record  would  show  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000  of  imports  from  Germany  and  would  rndi- 
cate  that  in  this  industry  Germany  will  not  be  slow  in  recovering  ^ 
larse  portion  of  her  former  American  business. 

No  one  can  foretell  how  long  it  will  take  before  international  finances 
s^all  be  stabilized  or  approach  the  normal,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  most  optimistic  tbinlcs  that  that  day  is  close  to  the  dawning. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  remedy?  A  tariff  rate  that  would  be  pro- 
tective against  the  cheaj)e8t-cost  country  would  be  prohibitive  against 
the  higher-cost  countries. 

An  antidumpin|r  law  based  on  foreign  values  would  not  be  effective, 
provided  the  foreigner  sold  to  all  his  customers  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export  at  the  same  price. 

It  is  not  desirable  and  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  foreign  mer- 
chandise from  this  country,  but  we  do  desire  that  its  importation 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  American  producer,  with  the 
higher  standard  of  living  and  higher  ideals,  at  least  an  equal  chance 
in  our  own  markets  with  those  of  foreign  countries  producing  at  low 
cnst,  with  low  standards  of  living  and  lower  ideals. 

We  desire  most  earnestly  that  whatever  duty  shall  be  placed  upon 
any  foreign  product  that  that  duty  should  act  equitably  and  uni- 
formly as  against  all  foreign  countries. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  which  I  know  that  this  result  can  be  se- 
cured* that  is  by  changing  the  base  for  assessing  duties  from  the 
foreign  market  value  to  the  value  of  similar  competing  products 
manufactured  in  this  country.  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  As 
Mr.  Thos,  O.  Marvin,  of  Boston,  recently  pointed  out  that  Henry 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  speaking  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1820,  said : 

The  mode  of  aseertalaing  the  value  of  goods  on  which  a  duty  is  to  he  assessed 
hns  been  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  almost  constant  war  between  the 
merchants  and  officers  of  the  customs,  and  has  been  often  changed.  The  original 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  "at  the  time  and  place  of  importation"  pre- 
Rcrib<Ml  by  the  act  of  1790  was  the  fairest  and  most  equable ;  as  an  ad  valorem 
duty  ft  was  in  ft»ct  what  It  pni*ported  to  be — so  much. per  cent  on  tbe  vaiue. 
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In  April,  1890,  Rowland  C.  MaUory ,  of  Vermont,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  discussing  the  bill  to  prevent  revenue 

frauds,  said: 

You  can  not  reach  the  person  who  swore  falsely  to  an  invoice  in  a  foreign 
country.  There  he  is  perfectly  safe.  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  for^gn  valua- 
tion  in  the  rotten  part  of  our  system. 

Henry  Clay  offered  an  amendment  to  the  then  tariff  law  that  after 
1842  the  duties  should  be  assessed  on  a  valuation  made  at  the  port 
in  which  the  goods  are  first  imported.   In  debate,  he  said : 

Now  the  valuation  is  made  in  foreign  countries.  We  fix  the  duties  and  we 
leave  to  foreigners  to  assess  the  value  on  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 
This  is  an  anomaly,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  on  a  given  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  affected  as  much  by  the  fixation  of  the  value  as  by  the  specification  of  the 
duty,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  would  be  Just  as  safe  to  retain  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  declare  the  duty  and  allow  to  him  the  privilege  to  assess 
the  value. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Practically  avoiding  the  duty  thereby  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes :  by  assessing  his  own  value  on  it,  putting  his 
own  value  on  it.  The  foreign  value  it  is  very  difficult  to  find. 
[Beading :] 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  should 
properly  apply  an  efficient  remedy,  and  no  other  appears  to  me  but  that  of 
taking  into  our  own  hands  both  parts  of  the  operation — ^the  ascertainment  of 
the  value  as  well  as  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  goods.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
might  have  In  different  ports  different  rules,  the  answer  is  that  there  could  be 
no  diversity  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  liable  from  the  fact  of  valua- 
tion now  being  made  In^  all  the  ports  of  foreign  countries  from  which  we 
make  our  importations,  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  valuation  made  by 
persons  responsible  to  our  own  Government  and  regulated  bv  one  head  than  by 
unknown  foreigners  standing  under  no  responslbiUty  to  us. 

President  Fillmore  in  his  annual  message,  December  2,  1850, 
speaking  on  the  prevention  of  undervaluation,  said : 

As  before  stated,  specific  duties  would,  In  my  opinion,  afford  the  most  perfect 
remedy  for  this  evil,  but  if  you  should  not  concur  in  this  view,  then  as  a  prac- 
tical remedy  I  beg  leave  resiKjctfully  f^i  recomnieiirt  that  Instead  of  taking  the 
Invoice  of  the  article  nbroad  as  a  means  of  determining  its  value,  where  the 
correctness  of  which  invoice  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  verify,  the  law  be 
so  chaujrcd  as  to  require  a  home  valuation  or  appraisal,  and  be  regulated  in 
such  manner  as  to  give,  as  far  as  practical,  uniformity  in  the  several  ports. 

I  think  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  French^ 
when  addressing  the  Tariff  Commission,  might  be  well  adaressed  to 
you  at  this  time.    He  said : 

T  think  the  question  whether  your  commission  should  not  recommend  a  home 
valuation  instead  of  a  foreign  valuation  is  one  of  the  most  important  you  should 
consider.  Why  should  we  go  to  India  or  England  or  anywhere  else  to  ascertain 
iwhat  the  value  is  or  was  there  rather  than  to  take  the  value  In  the  port  of 
lmi)ortatlon  or  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  Stetes?  Which  would  be 
the  better  term  or  better  method?  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties in  the  law  that  such  a  provision  should,  have  existed  from  1790  down  to 
the  present  time;  and  I  think  it  only  exists  now  because  nobody  has  really 
thought  it  possible  to  change  a  thing  that  has  existed  so  long.  I  think  that  any 
person  who  should  be  told  for  the  first  time  that  we  look  abroad  in  order  to 
find  out  what  duty  we  should  assess  upon  an  Imported  article  would  be  very 
much  puzzled  as  to  what  n^ason  there  could  possibly  be  for  so  doing. 

I  presume  the  day  set  by  for  hearings  on  the  administrative  features 
of  the  law  will  be  the  proper  time  to  discuss  this  proposition,  but  as 
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a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  exist,  such  as  I  have  attanpted  to  describe, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  psychological  time  to  effect  such  a 
change  in  our  method  of  assessing  values. 

That  would  not  remedy  ibe  difficullTentirely  between  the  low-cost 
country  and  the  high-cost  country.  The  only  way  that  that  seems 
practicable,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  one  nation,  would 
be  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff,  making  the  maximum  the 
general  tariff  and  the  minimum  the  conventional  tariff^  not  a  maxi- 
mum as  a  penalty,  but  a  minimum  for  good  behavior.  1  want,  before 
I  close^o— — 

Mr.  Kainey.  Just  a  question  there.  Your  discussion  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one.  I  just  want  to  get  your  viewpoint.  Do  you  thinK  the 
tariff  ought  to  be  assessed  upon  the  American  value  of  the  foreign 
article  computed  in  the  American  port  ?    Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  my  thought  is  to  have  it  computed  on  the  baSM 
of  the  American  value  of  the  American  competing  article. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  the  American  competing  article)  Now,  I  am 
wondering  if  you  can  do  that.  Say  the  value  of  the  American  com- 
peting article  is  $2  at  the  time  you  make  that  valuation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  tariff,  then  your  article  comes  in  and  it  is  worth 
f2  in  New  York.  Now,  your  tariff  is,  we  will  say,  50  per  cent.  You 
apply  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  on  $2,  and  then  you  add  60  cents  tariff. 
Tliat  would  make  $2.50  on  that  article.  Would  not  the  American 
manufacturer  increase  his  price  then  to  $2.50^  or  nearly  that?  Would 
not  that  furnish  him  an  excuse  for  doing  it,  so  far  as  this  competing 
article  is  concerned?  Then  when  he  does  that  the  next  time  that 
article  comes  over  here  you  would  have  to  value  it  at  $2.50,  so  that 
as  a  result  of  that  you  would  keep  on  pyramidinp  the  cost  until 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  American  pmce.  Tnere  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  price  that  the  American  producer  could  put  on  the  article  except 
the  competition  which  other  manufacturers  might  ffive  him,  and  so 
far  as  competition  abroad  is  concerned,  there  would  not  be  any,  and 
ultimately  we  might  lose  importation  revenues  and  everything  else 
from  abroad,  if  we  go  back  181  years  and  adopt  the  system  that  was 
in  force  in  1790  for  about  10  years,  until  the  present  system  was  put 
in  effect,  which  has  been  in  force  ever  since. 

Mr.  BtTBGESS.  The  American  article — ^take  this  article  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  of  $2  American  value,  the  invoice  price,  sav,  from  Japan 
or  any  other  country,  would  be  $1,  and  the  rate  of  duty  would  be 
assessed  on  a  50  per  cent  basis,  based  on  the  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Based  on  $2  ? 

Mr.  BtTROESS.  On  the  $2.  That  would  be  $1.  So  that  the  foreign 
article  coming  in  would  then  have  to  pay  $1  dulyon  top  of  the  $1  that 
it  cost  to  bring  it  up  to  the  American  value  of  $2,  and  there  it  would 
stay.  If  the  American  manufacturer  wanted  to  make  that  $2.50, 
the  foreigner  would  -still  bring  his  goods  in  at  the  $1,  and  would 
have  to  pay,  on  the  American  value,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Kainet.  He  would  pay  more. 

Mr.  BuROESs.  He  would  pay  $1.25,  so  that  would  bring  the  for- 
eign article  in  at  $2.25,  against  the  American  article  at  $2.50,  and 
80  one  would  check  the  other.  The  American  manufacturer  could 
not  raise  his  price,  because  he  is  checked  by  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  purchased  from  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
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.    The  €«Aaif4|f.  Weoonki  gre^Uy  reduce  ow  ad  i^lgroin  rate  bj 
.pkeijQg  the  value  of  the  impoited  article  here? 

Mr.  BuBGBSs.  Yea,  sir. 

The  CsTAiKiMuef.  x  qu  take  ih»  ci^p  that  jou  ^nention  there  now. 
Suppose  that  sells  in  the  United  States  for  ^,  and  is  sold  over  there 
Iw  $1»  imported  at  $1  cost.  You  see,  to  get  enough  ntoney  at  $1  on 
that,  to  bring  it  up  to  our  value,  we  would  have  to  put  on  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  BuMBSS.  Ye8,air. 

The  Chaibman.  Whereas,  if  it  was  made  the  duty  on  thQ  value 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  would  give  you  the  same  amount  of 
money! 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  Yes,  sir ;  exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  You  lower  the  ad  valorem  and  you  get  the  same 
amount  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BuBOBSB.  With  the  possibility  of  collecting  it 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Before  sitting  down,  I  have  just  a  few  figures  that 
I  think  will  be  of  interest.  I  have  hurriedly  computed  the  average 
wages  per  hour  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  working  people,  taking 
as  a  basis  our  own  United  States  labor  statistics,  aod  not  from  any 
factory  or  group  of  factories.  The  United  States  average,  all  classes, 
mexi  and  women,  common  labor  and  skilled  labor,  is  70  cents  an  hour. 
Great  Britain,  the  same  group,  18  cents  an  hour.  France,  15  cents  an 
hour.  Germany,  6  cents  an  hour.  Japan,  from  4  to  5  cents  an  hour. 
That  is,  I  can  teJke  the  American  dollar  and  buy  an  hour^s  worth  of 
labor  in  America  for  70  cents.  I  can  take  the  same  American  money 
and  go  to  England  and  buy  an  hour's  labor  for  18  cents,  to  France  for 
15  cents,  to  Germany  from  4  to  7  cents,  to  Japan  from  4:  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  is  the  quality  of  the  ware  that  comes  in  about  the 
same  as  our  American  ware  ? 

Mr.  Bbrcebss.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  out,  because  of  a  state- 
ment that  I  think  Mr.  Walker  made,  that  the  Japanese  were  not 
competitive  goods  with  the  American.  This  is  a  Japanese  article, 
coming  to  the  western  part  of  our  country.  It  takes  quite  an  expert 
to  see  any  particular  flaw  in  that  particular  piece  of  china  cup  and 
'saucer.  I  was  on  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war,  and  it 
was  the  request  of  the  Japanese  importer  that  we  mould  put  Japa- 
nese ware  on  the  warships,  and  these  goocb  were  sent  to  us  to  pass  oh 
as  to  their  merits  and  the  advisability  of  doing  so.  That  particular 
cup  and  saucer  was  sold  in  Japan  for  92  sen,  or  46  cents  a  dozen. 
Now,  add  150  per  cent  to  that  price,  and  you  get  about  a  landed  price 
here  of  $1.15  per  dozen.  The  American  price  of  this  one,  bear  in 
mind,  was  $8.72. 

The  Ctcatbman.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  quality  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  For  every  practical  purpose  there  is  no  difference. 
There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  color.  That)  you  can  see,  is  slightly 
bluer.   That  is  more  of  a  cream  color* 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  qualii^  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  The  quality  is  about  the  same,  as  you  can  tell  from 
the  ring  of  that  cup  when  struck. 
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FLUOBSPAIL 

IParagrftt^  76.] 

Bsnssr  of  the  Fluobspab  Frowommb  of  Illikois. 

The  underBlgned,  be4ng  proaticerci  of  fluorspar  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  hereby 
petition  Congress  to  establisli  an  Import  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  fluorspar,  one  of 
the  eomniodltles  now  Included  in  paragraph  76  ander  Schedole  B  of  the  tariff 
act  of  October  3, 1918,  and  in  support  thereof  submit  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Fluorspar  is  absolutelff  essential  m»  the  tiumufQc^ure  of  open^hearth 
steel. — Open-liearth  steel  can  not  be  produced  without  the  use  of  fluorspar. 
There  Is  no  known  substitute.  It  acts  as  a  flux ;  liquefles  the  slag  and  makes 
it  fusible.  Open-hearth  steel  comprises  about  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  steel 
production  of  the  United  States.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  total  fluorspar  pro- 
duced is  so  used.  'Hie  remainder  is  principally  employed  in  the  production  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  in  the  manufiicture  of  enameled  find  sanitary  ware. 

(2)  While  ItMorsp^  is  essmPial  to  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel,  only 
a  r^ativetjf  SfnaU  amount  is  9se4. — ^The  amount  of  fluorspar  used  by  the  steel 
companies  of  the  United  States  varies  from  5  to  10  pounds  to  the  ton  of  flnished 
steel.  An  advance  of  $1  in  the  price  of  fluorspar  means  an  additional  cost  of 
one-fourth  cent  to  one-half  cent  for  each  ton  of  flnished  steel.  An  increase 
of  |5  in  the  price  of  fluorspar  means  an  additional  cost  of  1^  cents  to  2i  cents 
for  each  ton  of  flnished  steel.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  cost  of  fluorspar  will  not  affect  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  steel  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  securing  a  con- 
tinuous domestic  supply  of  a  necessary  material. 

(3)  Natumnl  security  requires  an  adcQuate  domestic  supply  of  fluorspar. — 
The  lessons  learned  during  the  recent  war  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  The 
United  States  will  never  again  be  satisfied  to  rely  upon  any  foreign  country 
for  a  supply  of  an  essential  raw  material.  After  this  country  entered  the  late 
war  early  in  1917,  a  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  thfe 
United  States  must  rely  on  foreign  sources  for  war  essentials,  and  attention 
was  quickly  directed  to  fluorspar.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  strong  pressure  was  brought  upon  the 
domestic  producers  to  increase  production  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  country's 
needs.  By  placing  in  operation  practically  every  known  deposit  in  the  United 
States,  the  producers  during  1917  and  1918  were  just  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  steel  companies.  This  was  done  in  many  cases  at  the  expense  of  future 
production.  Fluorspar  was  flnally  induded  in  the  so-called  administration  min- 
eralfl  bill  passed  by  Congress  October  5.  1918,  the  title  to  which  provided  as 
follows: 

'*  To  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  those  ores, 
metals,  and  minerals  which  have  formerly  been  largely  imported  or  of  which 
there  is  or  may  be  an  inadequate  isupply.** 

(4)  Domeetio  production  of  fluorspar  prior  to  and  during  the  war. — Gravel 
fluorspar,  wlilch  is  the  grade  used  by  tlie  steel  companies,  was  not  much  in  de- 
mand until  the  open-hearth  process  of  manufacturing  steel  was  substituted  so 
largely  for  the  Bessemer  process.  As  additional  open-hearth  furnaces  were 
constructed,  th^  demand  grew  rapidly.  During  the  years  1912  to  1916,  inclu- 
sive, there  were  619,920  tons  of  fluorspar  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  an 
average  of  128,984  tons  per  annum.  In  1916  the  production  amounted  to 
155,738  tons.  Under  war  pressure,  this  production  was  increased  in  1917  to 
218,829  tons,  and  in  1918  to  268,817  tons. 

fHiere  yreee  practically  no  new  ore  deposits  discovered  or  put  into  operation 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  The  increased  supi^y  in  1917  and  1918 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  increased  production  of  ore  bodies  theretofore 
located.    These  ore  bodies  are  being  rapidly  depleted. 

(5)  Sources  of  domestic  production. — In  1918,  according  to  the  Oovamment 
reports,  there  were '18  operators  in  Illinois,  who  furnished  49.57  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  production;  54  operators  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  who  furnished 
88.61  per  cent;  87  operators  in  Colorado,  who  furnished  14.46  per  cent ;  7  op- 
erators in  New  Mexico,  who  furnished  1.75  per  cent;  3  operators  in  New  Hamp- 
idiire  and  Washington,  who  furnished  0.88  dot  cent ;  4  operators  in  Arisona,  who 
furnished  0l20  per  cent;  and  one  producer  in  Utah,  who  furnished  0.08  per  cent. 

(6)  Sources  of  tmport«.— Gravel  fluorsiiar  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  use  as  a  flux  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  steel  has  come  almost  en- 
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tirely  from  Bngland.  It  is  hand  picked  from  damps  wliidi  have  accumalated 
over  a  long  period  of  time  at  lead  mines  In  Derbyshire  and  Darham,  or  Is 
mined  at  very  low  cost  in  open  cnts  or  shallow  workings.  On  account  of  the 
fbct  that  returning  vessels  need  ballast,  it  has  always  enjoyed  a  very  cheap 
ocean  freight  rate  to  this  country. 

(7)  Difficulties  of  domeatic  production. — Fluorspar  in  the  United  States  is 
found  in  faulted  fissure  veins,  and  the  ore  bodies  pinch  laterally  and  vertically. 
The  ore  bodies  are  small  compared  with  other  minerals.  On  account  of  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  deposits,  they  can  not  be  located  either  by  chum 
or  diamond  drillioys.  The  only  way  that  the  extent  of  a  fluorspar  deposit  can 
be  determined  is  by  going  to  the  eaqpense  of  sinking  a  shaft  and  driving  levels. 
On  account  of  the  character  of  mining  required,  several  years  are  necessary  to 
put  a  mine  on  a  substantial  producing  basis  even  after  the  deposit  has  been 
determined.  It^follows  from  these  facts  that  investors  will  not  take  the  risk 
of  exploring  for  and  opening  up  fluorspar  mines  unless  in  case  of  success  they 
are  assured  of  a  fair  return  over  a  period  of  yeara  It  is  conceded  that  fluor- 
spar dn)osits  lessen  both  in  quantity  and  quality  with  depth.  The  better 
grade  ore  is  usually  found  on  the  shallower  levels.  As  the  deposit  goes  deeper 
it  narrows  in  width  and  fluorspar  begins  to  be  replaced  by  calcite  or  other 
rocks  and  minerals.  This  in  turn  complicates  the  miUing  problem  and  re- 
quires more  expensive  and  intricate  milling  plants  and  machinery. 

Most  fluorspar  mines  encounter  water  .-it  lower  levels,  which  must  be  pumped 
continuously,  increasing  largely  the  mining  cost.  In  the  Illinois  field  most  of 
the  production  comes  from  mines  each  of  which  is  required  to  pump  to  the 
surface  700  to  1,200  gallons  of  winter  per  minute. 

The  largest  deposits  of  fluorspar  located  in  the  United  States  are  found  on 
the  so-called  Roslelare  vein  in  southern  Illinois,  close  to  the  Ohio  River.  Every 
one  of  the  operating  mines  on  this  vein  is  subject  to  being  flooded  by  overflow 
water  from  the  Ohio  Klver,  and  it  has  required  as  long  as  six  monthjs  to  pump 
out  one  of  these  mines  after  being  flooded* 

Of  the  13  operators  in  Illinois  (lurinsc  J918  only  three  have  i\  railit>fid  con- 
nection. The  others  are  compelled  to  haul  the  ore  and  supplies  from  4  to  12 
miles  over  roads  impassable  for  about  five  months  in  each  year,  and  some  of 
these  mines  are  forced  to  transport  their  ore  20  miles  by  river  before  reaching 
a  railroad  connection. 

Of  the  54  producers  in  Kentucky  In  1918  only  two  have  a  railroad  connection, 
most  of  the  others  being  situated  from  4  to  14  miles  from  a  railroad  point. 
Both  ore  and  supplies  must  be  hauled  over  bad  dirt  roads  which  are  «3 tirely 
impassable  for  about  five  months  in  each  year. 

In  New  Mexico  some  of  the  mines  are  as  far  as  80  miles  from  a  railroad  and 
are  compelled  to  haul  over  desert  roada 

In  Colorado,  of  the  37  operators  reporting  to  the  Government  in  1918  only 
one  has  a  railroad  connection,  mo»t  of  them  being  about  18  miles  from  a  ship- 
ping point. 

(8)  Fluorspar  prices  and  previous  tariffs. — In  the  earlier  years,  fluorspar  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  a  crude  afPalr.  The  principal  production  came 
from  relatively  large  bodies  on  the  Reaiclare  vein  at  shallow  levels  and  was 
cheaply  produced.  The  necessity  for  encouraging  this  industry  was  recognized 
by  Ck>ngress,  and  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  in  section  90  of  Schedule  B,  a  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  was  placed  on  imported  fluorspar.  The  average  price  at  that  time 
in  this  country  was  about  $6  per  ton  at  the  mines.  This  wae  d]ie.  as  above  ex- 
plained, to  the  fnct  that  the  principal  production  came  from  a  few  mines  flavor- 
ably  locnted,  producing  from  relatively  large  bodies  at  shallow  levels,  with 
little  equipment  and  at  low  cost 

Under  the  so-callefl  ITnderwood  Tariff  Act,  passed  by  Congress  October  8. 
1918.  in  section  7^.  Schedule  B,  the  import  duty  on  fluorspar  was  reduced  to  $1.50 
per  ton.  At  tliat  time  the  price  of  fluorspar  In  the  United  States  was  about 
$6.87  at  the  mines.  It  was  impossible  for  the  domestic  producers  to  continue 
the  production  of  fluorspar  at  the  prices  theretofore  in  effect,  on  account  of  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions.  Up  to  that  time,  as  shown  by  the  Government 
reports,  fluorspar  production  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  favorably  located  op- 
erators and  the  cost  of  long  wagon  hauls  had  not  entered  lato  the  production 
figures.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  more  favorably  situated  nilnra  the  shallower 
levels  were  exhausting,  and  mining  had  to  be  carried  to  deeper  depths,  with  the 
ore  l)Odies  narrower  and  the  quality  poorer.  The  mines  reached  levels  whc^ne 
flooding  from  the  Ohio  River  became  serious.  LArge  quantities  of  normal 
water  were  encountered,  which  had  to  be  pumped.    Additional  and  more  com- 
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plicated  mills  liad  to  be  erected.  With  smaller  ore  bodies*  additional  water, 
more  waste,  more  expensive  equipment,  additional  and  larger  shafts,  the 
production  cost  of  fluorspar  Increased  very  rapidly  and  the  hazards  attendant 
•on  its  production  became  more  serious.  In  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
^oontryt  deposits  were  located  and  opened  at  long  distances  from  the  railroads. 
In  Tiew  of  tlie  character  of  the  veins,  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  stopes 
and  also  the  levels  between  the  walls  by  hardwood  timbers  ranging  from  6  to 
^  feet  In  loigth  and  9  inches  to  2^  feet  in  diameter.  The  supply  of  these  hard- 
wood trees  around  the  mines  became  exhausted  and  it  was  necessary  to  brhig 
them  from  long^  distances  at  higher  cost. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  prior  to  the  time  when  this  coun- 
try Altered  the  war,  the  price  of  fluorspar  reached  $20  per  ton.  The  prevailing 
prtoe  during  1917  and  1918  was  around  $dO  per  ton.  The  present  price  is 
approximately  $25  per  ton. 

On  account  of  tlie  extreme  pressure  brought  by  the  Government,  the  produc- 
tion of  fluorspar  was  Increased,  in  many  cases  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mines 
themselves  and  the  future  production.  In  Illinois  mining  has  now  gone  to 
depths  of  500  to  600  feet  New  and  very  expensive  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
heavy  pumping  equipment  has  been  installed  underground,  mills  have  been  re- 
designed and  rebuilt  to  handle  more  complex  ore,  a  more  skilled  class  of  miners 
is  required,  and  the  hazards  of  tlie  industry  have  increased  on  every  side. 
Fluorspar  is  no  longer  a  cheap  shallow  mining  proposition;  It  has  become  a 
<x>mpUcated  and  expensive  deep  mining  industry,  and  it  ^vill  continue  to  become 
toore  costly  as  deeper  levels  are  reached.  Under  these  circumstances  domestic- 
producers  can  not  compete  with  cheap  English  production. 

Fluorspar  can  not  now  be  produced  at  less  than  prevailing  prices,  and  with- 
out a  fair  margin  of  profit  there  is  no  inducement  to  risk  the  hazards  attendant 
on  the  development  of  new  mines. 

During  1920  Imports  of  fluorspar  have  increased  rapidly,  from  938  tons  In 
January  to  4,187  tons  In  September  and  3,985  tons  in  October.  The  figures  for 
Xovember  and  December  have  not  yet  been  reported.  This  English  fluorspar 
is  offered  at  a  price  of  approximately  $16.25  per  long  ton  c.  1.  f.  New  York,  or 
the  equivalent  of  about  $16  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  after  the  duty  has  been 
paid. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  domestic  fluorspar  producers  to  compete  at 
such  prices. 

(9)  Effect  of  a  failure  to  adequately  protect  the  fluorspar  industry, — ^If  the 
domestic  industry  is  not  adequately  protected  all  of  the  mines  in  this  country 
will  be  closed  down  except  possibly  a  few  most  favorably  located.  There  will 
he  no  exploration  for  new  deposits,  and  the  United  States  will  be  more  and  more 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supply.  In  case  these  foreign  supplies 
should  cense,  or  In  case  the  United  States  should  be  involved  in  another  war, 
the  situation  of  the  steel  industry  would  be  critical  and  the  entire  elTectiveness 
of  this  country  would  be  seriously  involved. 

(10)  Effect  of  adequately  protecting  the  fluorspar  industry. — A  duty  of  $5  per 
ti>n  on  fluorspar  will  not  increase  the  present  price,  but  would  result  in  main- 
taining It  at  some  figure  probably  between  $20  and  .$25  i>er  ton.  It  would  fur- 
nish some  reasonable  incentive  for  the  exploration  of  new  fluorspar  deposits, 
and  would  tend  to  make  the  United  States  self-supporting  in  an  essential  raw 
material.  In  view  of  the  trifling  cost  per  ton  of  finished  steel  it  would  not 
afTect  substantially  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  steel  mills,  and  would  In  no 
sense  change  or  affect  the  price  of  steel  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  steel 
companies  are  most  vitally  interested  in  securing  a  future  supply  of  such  an 
essential  raw  material.  The  national  interests  of  the  United  States  require  the 
full  protection  of  such  a  war  necessity.  The  fluorspar  industry  would  be 
properly  encouraged  and  protected ;  the  miners  and  laborers,  who  in  the  Illinois- 
Kentucky  field  are  entirely  white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  permanent 
homes  in  the  district,  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  a  source  of 
revenue  would  be  provided. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  undersigned  respectfully  request  Ck>ngress 
to  establish  a  duty  on  fluorspar  amounting  to  $5  per  ton. 

Roseclare  Lead  &  Fluorspar  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C.  Reeder ;  Falrvlew  Fluor- 
spar-I^ad  Co.,  by  W.  C.  Bohn;  Bell  Mining  Co.,  by  M.  Gullett; 
The  Eichorn  Fluorspar  Co.,  by  B.  F.  Anderson;  Chicago  Fluor- 
spar Co.,  per  Floyd  E.  Wright ;  Pure  Fluor  Spar  Co.,  per  Henry 
B.  Pierce;  Empire  Fluor  Spar  Co.,  per  Henry  B.  Pierce;  Hillside 
Fluorspar  Mines,  by  W.  G.  Ferguson;  Lee  Development  Co.,  by 
H,  B.  Thomas. 
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BRiRr  OF  THE  Kentucky  FrironsPAB  Co.    (Ikc.)    ato)  the  Wksi*   KKNTUCJicr 

p«E  Co. 

The  fiiulersl^ed  prodiicei's  of  fliiorsptir  in  the  Stnte  of  Keutncky,  feeling  ttM*- 
necessity  of  pUK*tng  an  additional  tariff  on  fliKJrspar  ^present  for  yotir  ood- 
sideratloB  the  following  facts: 

<1)  Fliiorgpar  is  an  essentlnl  element  in  the  mannfaetm^  of  open*heeitli 
steel,  and  there  is  no  snbstttttte  for  it ;  more  than  ^  per  cent  of  the  fluorspar 
in  the  United  States  fe  used  in  the  mainifacture  of  steel.  It  is  used  aa  flux,  and. 
its  purpose  is  to  flow  off  the  impurittes  In  the  Iron  and  reduce  tlie  silica  and 
sulphur  content.  By  the  use  of  fluor  spar  in  the  open-hearth  processes  the- 
metal  charge  into  the  furnace  may  be  con^posed  of  30  per  cent  to  40  per  ccot 
scrap  iron  and  low-grade  pig,  while  the  Bessemer  process  requires  a  charge  of 
pig  iron  entirely.  Greater  furnace  capacity,  a  cheaper  metal  cliarge,  and  a 
superior  quality  of  steel  are  the  important  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  fluor- 
spar as  a  flux.  The  usual  open-hearth  process  requires  from  6  to  10  pounds- 
of  fluor  spar  to  the  ton  of  steel. 

(2)  Fluorspar  deposits  are  lenticular  in  form,  and  the  ffect  that  the  k>n£ie» 
are  irregular  and  uncertain  makes  it  difllcult  to  block  out  an  ore  body  without 
incurring  heavy  expense,  hence  the  mining  of  this  produce  is  essentially  haz- 
ardous. The  average  width  of  vein  matter  in  the  Kentucky  field  is  not  more 
•than  3  or  4  feet,  and  mining  operations  are  now  being  conducted  at  a  depth  of 
380  feet.  For  a  good  many  years  only  surface  mining,  or  near  surface  mining, 
was  done,  which  Involved  small  development  costs  and  Uttle  expendltui*e  for 
equipment  and  resulted  In  a  large  production  of  material  of  uncertain  and 
varying  quality,  the  only  refining  process  being  the  use  of  the  ordinary  log 
washer.  At  this  time  there  Is  little  left  in  this  field  of  surface  deposits,  and  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  deep  mining  for  the  production  of  this  product,  with  the 
increased  hazards  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  a<lded  costs  of 
permanent  development  work,  the  necessity  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  equip- 
ment, the  general  increase  in  mining  costs,  and  the  necessarily  heavy  depletion 
charges  on  account  of  the  narrow  width  of  vein  matter.  We  also  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  fact  that  practically  every  operation  in  this  field  is  off  the  rail- 
road, and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  railroad  over  poor  dirt  roads  is  a 
serious  item.  The  varying  quality  oX  the  ore  and  the  fact  that  the  steel  makers 
have  grown  more  exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  has  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  er^ting  refining  mills  for  the  preparation  of  the  product  for 
market,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  product. 

(3)  A  general  history  of  the  industry  over  a  period  of  20  years  would  bring^ 
out  the  following  material  facts :  Prior  to  1904  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  the  development  of  fluorspar  properties  In  this  field,  and  there  were  pros- 
pects of  a  substantial  and  permanent  industry.  About  this  time,  however.  Im- 
portations from  England,  from  dumps  around  former  lead  operations,  began 
to  come  into  this  country,  the  materials  being  brought  o^er  as  ballast  and  carry- 
ing no  mining  costs.  This  importation  of  flnoi'spar  demoralized  the  market 
to  such  an  extent  that  It  wns  Imi)o«!sible  to  operate  fluorspar  properties  In  this 
fleld  without  serious  loss.  This  condition  prevailed  almost  continually  until 
the  recent  World  War.  After  this  time  it  was  imiwssible  to  get  transportation 
for  the  foreign  product,  and  the  increased  prices  paid  for  the  domestic  product 
created  renewed  activity  in  mining  operations  In  this  fleld,  as  well  as  in  other 
fluorspar  producing  sections.  This  activity,  coupled  w^Ith  the  urgent  insistence 
of  Government  offldnls  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  that  domestic  pro- 
duction be  stimulated  to  the  point  of  supplying  the  steel  industry  from  domestic 
sources  brought  out  practically  every  pound  of  available  tonnage  from  surface 
dei>osits  and  resulted  in  the  thorough  exploitation  of  the  various  fluorspar  pro- 
duoinsr  sections.  In  this  section  all  of  the  surface  deposits  were  cleaned  up,  all 
old  mine  dumps  and  abandoned  properties  were  worked,  and  many  new  prop- 
erties were  prospected,  opened  up,  and  abandoned,  without  the  location  of  new 
ore  deposits  of  any  Importance,  it  being  demonstrated  that  there  are  no  new 
sources  of  supply  In  this  fleld.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  this  is  true 
also  of  other  fields  of  production. 

The  fact  fs,  therefore,  that  our  production  must  come  as  the  result  of  more 
exten.Mve  and  expensive  development  work.  This  will  Involve  the  Investment 
and  expenditure  of  large  capital  In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in  this 
field,  and  unless  the  indu*?try  Is  given  proper  protection  the  required  caplttil 
can  not  he  obtained.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  field  holds  pos.«?lbIlIties 
of  largo  tonnage  production  over  a  long  period  if  properly  developwi. 
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(4)  A  thing  of  special  importance,  as  shown  by  conditions  which  existed 
<lttrli]ii^  the  reoent  conflict  is  the  necessity  of  proyJUUng  a  depeadable  supply  of 
fODispar  in  this  country — this  product  being  essential  to  the  manufaeCnre  of 
high-grade  steel'^in  eveat  of  future  wars»  or  the  existence  of  any  other  condi- 
tion which  would  probably  cut  off  foreign  sources  ot  siq>p]y. 

(5)  The  largear  sources  of  domestic  sup^y  at  tills  time  are  the  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  fields,  tlie  niinois  field  being  by  far  the  largest  produdug  field  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  operations  in  Illinois  are  those  of  the  Rosiclare 
Bloorspar  Oo.  and  the  Fairview  Fluorspar  &  Lead  Go.  These  two  operations 
are  right  en  the  banks  of  the  Oliio  River  and  are  in  constant  danger  of  fiood* 
ing  when  the  waters  of  this  river  are  high.  We  are  advised,  further,  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  the  larger  operators  who  are  mining  at  a  depth  of  about  600 
feet  that  the  quality  of  the  material  is  more  inferior  as  they  go  deeper,  requir- 
ing additional  refining  to  prepare  the  product  for  the  requirements  of  the  steel 
makser. 

(6)  In  the  operations  in  tiie  Kentucky  field*-and  we  understand  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  Illinois  field — tile  labor  is  entirely  American;  this  policy 
has  been  pursued  tlirovif^iit  the  history  of  the  bxtastry. 

(7)  Since  the  (dose  of  Oie  war,  according  to  our  Information,  the  imported 
product  Is  ftgadn  coming  into  this  ooontry  at  a  rate  that  will  seriously  affect, 
doneetlc  activity  unless  some  pvoteetion  is  provided  that  will  enable  the  do- 
mestic operators  to  continue  development  work  and  Improvements  with  assur* 
ance  that  their  operatiouB  will  not  rcMdt  in  a  loss. 

(8)  We  feel  that  the  general  sitiiation  in  the  production  of  fiuorqpar  in  this 
<»nntry,  and  the  fsuctx  set  ont  herein^  ^tltle  this  industry  to  protection  in  the 
form  of  a  tariff,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  an  additional  tariff  of  |5  per  ton 
will  provide  leasonable  protection  and  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  the 
industry  on  a  permanent  basis.  Such  a  tariff  would  not  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  fluorspar  but  will  only  result  in  the  maintenance  of  a  scale  of 
prices  which  are  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  establishment  of 
our  operations.  Unless  protection  is  provided,  the  result,  in  our  opinion,  will 
l)e  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  stronger  concerns  will  be  able  to  continue  opera- 
tions ;  and  It  appears  to  us  as  a  reasonable  assumption  that  they  would  neces* 
^rily  restrict  their  production  to  present  operations  and  that,  they  would  not 
be  encouraged  to  further  or  lai^er  devolpment  work. 

(9)  An  additional  tariff  of  $5  per  ton  on  fluorspar  would  mean  an  increased 
cost  of  steel  of  only  from  1^  to  2^  cents  per  ton,  and  should  not  increase  the 
cost  of  steel  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  place  our 
industry  on  a  basis  that  such  development  work  could  be  done  and  such  neces* 
^ry  equipment  installed  as  would  develop  a  dependable  source  of  supply  in 
this  country  and  would  provide  against  the  contingency  of  wars  or  other  condi- 
tions  endangering  adequate  supply  of  fluorspar  for  the  requirements  of  the 
steel  industry^ 

A.  A.  NoBTHEN,  President. 

H.  L.  Wilson,  Seoretarv-TreiMwer. 

PULLER'S  EARTH. 

[Paragraph  76.] 

Bbief  of  L.  a.  Saix)mon  &  Bbo.,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  and  American  Meat  Packers* 

Supply  Co.,  Ghicaqo,  III. 

We  are  engaged  in  tiie  purchase,  importation,  and  sale  of  fuller's  earth.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge^  all  fuller's  earth  brought  into  this  country  comes 
^m  Qrent  Britain  and  they  are  the  largest  importers,  their  importations  rep- 
rasentlng  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  tariff  fuller's  earth  is  classified  as  unwrought  (or  iinnp)  and  wrought 
^or  powdered)  fuller's  earth.  Importations  of  the  unwrought  fuller's  earth 
<hiring  1920  amounted  to  approximately  200  tons.  This  fullet*s  earth  is  used 
tor  textile  purposes. 

The  importations  of  wrought  fuller's  earth  during  1920  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 15,000  tons,  practically  all  of  which  is  used  in  refining  laid  and  lard 
compounds  and  animal  and  edible  vegetable  oils,  such  as  cotton  seed*  coconut, 
etc.    The   wrought   fuller's  earth,   therefore,    is   used   almost   exclusively    in 
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the  production  of  essential  food  prodncts  which  are  used  in  almost  every  home* 
particularly  among  the  poorer  classes.  We  have  imported  English  fuller's 
earth  for  more  than  30  years  and  their  bi*and8  are  recognised  as  the  standard 
and  are  behig  used  by  most  of  the  large  puckers  nnd  refiners;  who  have  found 
it  to  be  the  best  and  most  uniform  in  the  market  A  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  largest  usera,  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  dated  September 
16, 1918,  is  attached.  It  is  an  establfshed  fact,  known  to  all  practical  refineries 
of  edible  oils  and  fats,  that  one  of  the  principal  advantages  in  the  use  of 
English  fuller's  earth  is  the  smaller  grease  retention,  which  ts>  sf  course  an 
important  item  in  point  of  economy,  decreasing  the  refiner's  cost  of  production 
correspondingly. 

Aside  from  this,  products  treated  with  domestic  fuller's  earth  are  not  as 
good  as  those  refined  with  English  earth.  Only  recently  the  majority  of  the 
large  pac^kers  in  the  United  States,  after  having  used  domestic  fuller's  earth 
for  three  or  four  years,  resumed  the  use  of  English  fuller's  earth,  as  they  foand 
that  tlie  domestic  fuller's  earth  left  a  taste  in  the  lard. 

The  average  selling  price  of  Imported  fuller's  earth  is  $25  per  ton,  2,000- 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  seaboard,  Including  bags.  This  is  a  higher  price  than  Is  qiieted 
by  domestic  producers,  except  possibly  at  some  points  along  the  seaboard,  where, 
due  to  the  high  freight  rates  from  the  Interior,  the  cost  of  the  domestic  earth 
is  greatly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  at  many  Inland  points  the  domestic 
producers  of  fuller's  earth  have  the  advantage,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the- 
mines  to  some  of  the  important  consuming  centers,  and  the  tact  that  apedal 
import  freight  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  inland  points  which  had 
always  existed  and  which  were  in  effect  when  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted 
were  withdrawn  about  two  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  of  about  90  per  cent,, 
the  selling  price  of  English  fuller's  earth  has  actually  increased  70  per  cent, 
the  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  in  1918  having  been  about  |il5  per 
ton,  while  it  is  now,  as  above  stated,  about  $25  per  ton.  Due  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  inland  freight  rates,  the  ratio  of  increase  on  shipments  to  interior 
points  is  still  greater.  For  instance,  at  Chcago,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
consuming  centers,  the  Increase  amounts  to  approximately  80  per  cent.  The  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  sterling  exchange  has,  therefore,  not  given  the  Bngilish 
producers  any  undue  advantage,  although  it  is  now  of  >vhat  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  its  lowest  xwint.  ^ 

The  importance  of  English  fuller's  earth  in  the  manufacture  of  food  iiroducts 
was  recognized  by  this  Government  during  the  war  and  no  restrictions  were 
placed  on  its  Importations. 

The  principal  source  of  production  of  American  fuller's  earth  Is  Florida. 
The  fuller's  earth  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  English  full0r*s  earth 
and  most  of  it  is  used  for  refining  petroleum  products,  for  which  purposes 
the  English  fuller's  earth  is  entirely  unsuited.  In  fact  considerable  quantities 
of  Florida  fuller'^i  earth  are  exported  to  Europe  for  petroleum  refining  pur- 
poses and  always  have  had  a  considerable  market  right  in  ESngland. 

A  higher  tariff  is,  therefore,  not  needed  to  protect  the  American  fuller's  earth 
industry,  but  would  merely  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  those  essential  food 
products  in  the  refining  of  which  fuller's  earth  Is  used.  We  accordingly  urge 
that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  fuller's  earth  be  retained. 


S£:ptei£beb  16,  IdlS. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  trying  to  find  a  domestic 
earth  we  can  use,  but  have  not  located  any  that  was  as  good  as  the  Ekiglish 
earth.  The  English  earth  gives  better  results  in  bleach  and  fiavor.  There  Is  less 
fire  risk  and  less  loss  from  grease  retention  in  the  spent  earth.  There  are  some 
American  earths  that  equal  the  English  earth  In  one  or  two  characteristics,  but 
we  have  not  found  one.  Earth  is  very  high  largely  because  of  the  hlg^  freight 
rates,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  nothing  done  that  will  Increase  our  delivered 
cost.  If  we  are  forced  into  using  American  earth  because  of  the  delivered  cost 
of  the  English  earth,  unless  better  earth  can  be  discovered  than  we  know  of  now, 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  or  loss  of  the  edible  product,  for  as  stated,  the  principal 
trouble  with  American  earth  has  been  a  much  greater  grease  or  oil  retention  In 
the  spent  earth. 
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MODELING  CLAT. 

[Pftingraphs  76  and  385.] 

Jkr^y  City,  N.  J..  December  20,  1920, 

We  make  a  manufactured  article  sold  under  the  name  of  Plasteline,  which 
comes  under  the  tariif  act  of  1918,  as  an  nonenumerated  article  at  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent 

We  wish  you  would  place  Plasterlne  as  an  enumerated  manufactured  article 
under  Schedule  B,  of  the  new  tariff  act,  the  same  to  read  as  follows : 

Plasteline    (also  known  as  Plastillna,  Plasticine,  Modellne,  and  other 

kindred  names) ;  manufactures  or  inateriala  composed  or  consisting  wholly 

or  in  chief  value  of  earthy   or  mineral   substances  used  for   modeling- 

purposes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  keep  our 

factoiy  mnntng^  under  a  15  per  cent  tariff  on  a  manufactured  article.    In  fact. 

It  means  that  we  must  go  out  of  business  unless  our  product  is  protected  to  this- 


We  therefore  kindly  rpquest  you  to  enumerate  Plasteline  as  suggested  above. 

Chavant  Manufacturing  Co, 


Bbiet  of  the  Chavant  MANUFACrxmiNo  Co.,  Jkbsey  City,  N.  J. 

For  tlie  Chavant  Manufaeturing  Co.,  of  Jersey  Cit>>  N.  J.,  of  which  I  am 
secretary,  I  b^  to  submit  the  following  brief  for  tlie  consideration  of  your 
conunittee  in  connection  with  its  investigation  regarding  the  tarlflL 

Plasteline,  also  known  as  Plastilina,  Plasticine,  Modellne,  and  other  kindred 
names,  is  under  the  present  tariff  act  a  nonenumerated  article,  and  subject 
as  snch  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  respectfully  urge  that 
Plasteline,  also  known  as  Plastilina,  Plasticine,  ModeUue,  and  other  kindred 
names,  be  placed  in  the  new  tariff  act  as  an  enumerated  article,  and  subject 
to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Our  reasons  for  making  this  request  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  Plasteline  was  manufactured  by  our  competitors  in  Europe  before  1914 
at  A  lower  cost  than  American  producers  could  meet,  and  it  reached  our  shores- 
at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  we  could  produce  same.  The  war,  of  course, 
stopped  the  importation  of  this  material  temporarily.  The  European  produc- 
tion has  started  again,  and  still  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  produce  same  in 
this  country.  American  manufacturers  are  already  feeling  the  effect  of  this 
competition.  The  reason  for  the  lower  cost  of  prodiKstion  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  England  is  that  the  raw  materials  are  cheaper,  and,  as  your  honor- 
able committee  knows,  the  labor  cost  la  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
Stages.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  is  considerably  higher 
in  this  oountry  than  abroad,  ahd  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  its  being' 
lowened. 

(2)  During  the  period  of  the  war  American  producers  invested  large  sums 
in  expensive  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  Plasteline,  etc.,  and  it  is  only 
fklr  to  protect  these  investments  as  above  suggested. 

(8)  For  the  past  15  years  Plasteline  has  been  before  the  Court  of  Custom 
dalnnr  at  the  port  of  New  York,  because  European  manufacturers  have  been 
endeavoring  to  get  the  same  into  this  country  as  common  clay  at  the  duty  of  ^ 
a  ton.  The  value  of  common  clay  is  $8  or  $10  per  ton,  and  the  value  of  Plaste- 
line, etc.,  is  $250  per  ton.  Fortunately  for  American  manufacturers  their 
efforts  have  always  been  defeated.  This  is  cited  to  show  that  our  European 
oompetltors  have  been  constantly  trying  to  undermine  this  business  in  America. 

In  summing  up  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  the  fact 
that  unless  t£is  industry  is  given  the  protection  requested  we  will  be  unable 
to  compete  with  the  European  manufbcturers,  and  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
business.  In  these  times  of  business  uncertainty  and  unrest  it  is  particularly 
aeoessary  that  American  industry  be  given  as  great  a  protection  as  possible. 
We  feel  that  our  request  for  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  very  low  and 
reasonable  on  a  manufactured  article  which  requires  a  high  technical  knowledge 
and  the  employment  of  costly  machinery  and  ejcpert  labor. 

In  dosing  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  informed  that  the  manufacture 
of  Plasteline,  etc.,  is  being  extensively  engaged   in  in  the  countries  above 
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enumerated,  and  the  manufactvrero  of  tbls  vMhKt  In  this  country  anticipate 
tliat,  uniess  the  above  protection  is  afforded  us  at  once,  our  American  market 
will  be  swamped  with  this  material  from  Burope. 

MICA. 

[Paragraph  77.1 
CHARLES  P.  STORRS,  REPRSSENTINa  TKR  StORRS  XIOA  CO^  OSWSQO,  H.  T. 

Mr.   Storks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I   represent  the  StotxB  Mica  Co.. 

Owego,  N.  Y.  We  manufacture  mica  lamp  chimneys  for  gas  ana 
gasonne  lights.  We  also  import  mica,  which  we  sell  to  other  manu- 
facturers who  use  it  for  various  electrical  appliances^  sudk  as  spark 
plugs,  condensers,  and  also  phonograph  diapnragms,  and  many  other 
uses.  Our  request  is  simply  in  regard  to  the  unmanufactured  n^ate- 
riaL  and  we  ask  that  the  auty  be  not  raised. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duty  on  raw  material,  which  is  4  cents  a 
pound  on  mica  valued  not  above  15  cents  a  pound,  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  mica  valued  above  15  cents  a  pound,  is  ample  to  pro- 
tect the  American  product,  and  any  increase  would  only  tend  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  articles  of  ccvnmon  use  of  which  mica  is  an  im- 
portant part  and  would  not  benefit  in  any  way  the  production  of  the 
domestic  mica.  The  fact  that  the  Greological  Survey  has  disclosed, 
after  their  investigation  of  the  mica  situation  in  1918,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Mineral  Resources  for  1918,  sliows  that  the  total  oon^ 
sumption  of  that  year  of  mica  in  the  United  States  was  over  4,000,000 
pounds.  A  little  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  were  produced  by 
American  mines,  leaving  about  two  million  and  a  half  to  be  imported. 
The  Geological  Survey  sent  a  lepresentative  to  the  principal  mica 
fields.  Most  all  the  American  mica  is  produced  in  North  Caroliaa. 
They  investigated  the  situation  and  reported  that,  even  under  the 
stimulus  of  high  prices  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  material,  the 
American  product  did  not  ^ow  very  much  further  development  in 
the  emergency,  especially  as  the  qualities  of  mica  produced  in  this 
country  do  not  meet  aU  requirements.  For  certain  purposes  the 
India  mica  is  absolutely  required,  and  mica  from  Brazil  whichi  is 
very  similar  to  the  India  mica.  The  American  mica  is  somewEat 
harder,  and  in  rolling  it  into  a  small  cylinder  it  is  not  as  flexible  as 
the  India  mica. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  consumption  of  mica  in  pounds  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Storrs.  The  last  figures  we  had  were  about  4,000,000  pounds 
for  1918. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  are  quite  large,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Storrs.  About  two  million  and  a  half  pounds  in  that  year. 
The  importations  in  1920,  up  to  September  80,  were  valued  at  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  The  raw  mica,  not  manufactured  mica, 
was  about  1,100,000  pounds,  but  that  does  not  include  the  splittings 
which  were  classed  under  a  separate  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  10  months  ending  with  October— 
1,875,927  pounds  this  last  calendar  year ;  for  the  same  period  the  year 
before,  735,000  pounds;  and  in  1918,  604,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  SrrOBBB.  We  feel  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw 
material  is  ample  to  protect  the  American  mica^  especially  as  the 
quality  is  so  different  m  many  respects  from  the  miported  material. 
The  manufacturers  of  mica  faioard  and  the  manufacturers  of  i)hono- 
graph  diaphragms  will  likely  ask  the  committee  for  increase  in  the 
manufactured  product;  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  that,  except 
that  personally  I  think  it  is  an  equitable  arrangemejut. 

Mr.  Garkbr.  If  I  understand  you,  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  mica  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  its  importations. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Gabi9zr.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  rate  of  duty  mi^t 
be,  they  would  continue  to  bring  it  in  on  account  of  the  supenor 
quality  that  you  speak  of,  which  the  American  mica  can  not  meet? 

Mr.  Srosfis.  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  could  be  raised  so  high  it 
would  turn  the  industiy  to  some  other  substitute  after  a  certain 
point.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of  mica  is  rather 
lai^e  "now  for  a  small  industry. 

I  have  a  number  of  letters  in  connection  with  my  brief,  and  tele- 
grams from  manufacturers  with  whom  I  have  communicated  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  Many  of  them  say  that  they  feel  that  the  in- 
crease in  duty  on  raw  material  would  be  inequitable. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Storrs,  under  the  Payne  tariff  law  '^unmanu- 
factured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,"  or  an  average  ad  valorem  of  34.27  per  cent.  Four 
cents  a  pound,  on  the  basis  of  90  cents,  is  a  fraction  over  4  per  oent, 
as  nminst  S4  per  cent  imd^  the  Payne  law. 

Mr.  Six)RBS.  Four  cents  a  pound,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  apply  to 
mica  over  15  cents  a  pound  in  value. 

The  Chaibmak.  Valued  at  not  above  15  cents,  that  is  in  the  raw 
state.    All  above  does. 

Mr.  Stobrs.  But  there  is  very  little  mica,  raw  mica,  imported  that 
is  valued  under  15  cents.    Most  of  it  averages  97  cents,  i  believe. 

The  Chaibmak.  But,  valued  above  15  cente,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  Underwood  law. 

Mr.  Storbs.  Under  the  Payne  law  I  think  it  had,  besides  a  spe- 
cific duty,  an  ad  vidorem  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  specific  duty  of  5  per  cent 

Mr.  Storrs  (interposing).  An  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent. 

The  CHAiRMAir.  On  the  rough. 

Mr.  HAwunr.  Five  cents. 

Mr.  Storrs.  Five  cents  on  the  unmanufactured  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Five  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.  The  4  cents  per  pound — ^that  only  applies  to 
mica  valued  under  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  4  cents  applies  to  all  the  rates  above  ? 

Mr.  Storrs.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Garner.  Under  the  Fayne  law  the  ad  valorem  is  34  per  cent. 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  slight  reduction  under  tne  Under- 
wood law. 

Mr.  Garner.  No  ;  the  Underwood  rate,  if  I  understand,  is  25  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Storrs.  The  equivalent  was  35  per  cent  under  the  Payne  law. 
Mr.  Garner.  The  equivalent? 
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Mr.  Storks.  I  mean,  the  rate  tfaa4;  applied  to  the  same  class  of  mica 
was  36  per  cent  nnder  the  Payne  law.  *  The  Underwood  tariff  reduced 
it  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  importations  were  there  under  the  Payne  law  ? 

Mr.  Storks.  The  volume  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  percentage  of  importation  was  as  great  as  it  is 
now — 25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Storks.  Oh,  no,  sir.  The  volume  of  business  was  not  as  much. 
Mica  was  not  as  generally  used. 

Mr.  Gabner.  In  the  percentage  of  consumption  of  mica  at  that 
time  compared  with  the  consumption  now,  what  was  the  percentage 
of  importations  compared  with  the  American  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Storks.  It  averaged  about  40  per  cent.  The  American  produc- 
tion averaged  for  10  years  back  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption.   So  the  other  60  per  cent  was  imported. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  applied  under  the  Payne  law  as  well  as  under 
the  Underwood  law? 

Mr.  Storks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  you  got  more  revenue  under  the  Payne  law 
than  you  did  under  the  Underwood  law,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Storks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  imported  the  same  amount  on  the  basis  of  35 
per  cent  that  you  cud  on  toe  basis  of  25  per  cent  you  would  get  more 
revenue. 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  was  speaking  of  quantities.  The  value  of  mica  in 
those  days  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  now.  The  demand  has 
forced  the  price  up,  so  the  revenue  is  actually  much  larger  than  it  was 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  rate  now  is  much  larger  than  it  was  at  the  time 
the  Payne  law  was  passed ! 

Mr.  Storks.  Not  the  rate. 

I  have  filed  a  brief.  But  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  that 
occurs  to  me — that  most  of  the  mica  that  is  imported  comes  from 
countries  where  the  rate  of  exchange  is  low,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
encourage  those  countries  to  buy  manufactured  material  from  us,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  think  that  anything  we  can  buy  in  the  way  of  raw 
material  from  them  that  docs  not  reaUj  compete  with  our  own  raw 
materials  is  so  much  nearer  toward  helping  in  this  exchange  situation. 

The  Chairman.  My  friend,  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  framing  a  tariff  law  is  to  let  in  free  raw  material  that  is  not 
produced  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Stores.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  on  the  free  list  if 
the  Congress  so  desires. 

Bbhcf  of  the  Storks  Mica  CJo.,  OwbgOi  N.  T. 

On  behalf  of  the  Storm  Mica  Co;,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  mica  lamp 
chUnneys  for  gas  and  gasoUne  lights,  and  importers  and  distributors  of  mica.  I 
beg  to  protest  respectfully  against  any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  unmanufac- 
tured mica.  We  take  this  position  with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of  a 
number  of  other  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  importation  of  mica  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  from  mica,  including  a  number  of  elec- 
trical manufacturers  of  whose  product  mica  is  an  essential  part.  We  are 
prompted  to  Kubmit  this  nrgument  against  increased  duties  because  we  have 
been  advised  that  a  request  for  higher  rates  will  be  made  at  this  time  by  the 
«)umany  which  handles  the  bulk  of  tlie  domestic  production  of  this  mineral. 
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I. 

Tlie  paragraph  in  question  in  tlie  act  of  1913  reads  as  follows : 

•'  77.  Mica,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  4  cents 
I>er  pound;  valued  above  15  cents  per  pound,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cut 
mica,  mica  splittings,  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of -which 
mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  80  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
ground  mica,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

We  strongly  urge  that  no  increase  be  made  in  the  duty  on  unmanufactured 
mica,  as  higher  duties  on  this  raw  material  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
to  consumers  of  numerous  articles  of  neces  ity  and  utility  and  would  handicap 
American  manufacturers  of  such  articles  in  comix?titlon  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers who  pay  no  duty  on  this  raw  material  and  would  in  no  way  develop  any 
increased  production  of  the  domestic  mlca« 

Our  reasons  for  oppo^ing  the  higher  duty  are  briefly  as  follows: 

A.  The  domestic  product  can  not  meet  all  requirements  of  American  maini- 
factttrers. 

B.  The  imported  mica  is  better  suited  for  many  purposes  than  the  domestic 
product 

C.  The  production  of  d(Hnestic  mica  does  not  need  any  further  protection  than 
that  afforded  by  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

D.  Prices  at  which  Imported  mica  Ih  sold  in  the  United  States  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  prices  prevailing  for  domestic  mica. 

A.  DOMK8TTC  MtCA  CAN   NOT  MEKT  ALL  UEQUTREIIRNTS  OF  AliCERlCAN   INDUSTRY. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  an  exceptionally  careful  study  of 
mica,  and  its  report  on  this  mineral  for  the  year  1918  is  published  in  the 
Blineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1918,  part  2,  pages  629  to  694; 
1918  is  the  Ish  t  calendar  year  for  which  complete  statistics  have  been  published. 
For  that  year  the  total  production  of  sheet  mica  in  the  United  States  is  reported 
as  1,644,200  pounds,  valued  at  $781,810.  averaging  in  value  45  cents  per  pound 
(p.  632).  Of  this  production,  1,175,500  pounds,  or  71  per  cent,  consisted  of 
punch  mica,  the  smallest  ^ixes  of  sheet,  available  only  for  punching  small 
washers.  For  the  same  year  the  estimated  imports  of  sheet  mica,  Including 
splittings,  amounted  to  2,566,000  pounds  (p.  6S9).  For  that  year  the  apparent 
consumption  of  sheet  mica,  including  splittings,  in  the*  United  States  amounted 
to  4,180,000  pounds.  The  percentage  of  consumption  represented  by  domestic 
production  wus  only  40  per  cent.  The  same  percentage  averaged  for  the  years 
1910  to  1918  only  41  per  cent.  The  Geological  Survey's  repott  on  page  632 
makes  the  following  statement : 

**  Briefly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mica-producing  States  of  this  country 
did  not  do  much  more  than  hold  their  general  average.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  needed  production  and  of  high  prices  they  failed  to  show  that  their  output 
could  be  materially  increased." 

And  on  page  683 : 

"It  Is  e9JB9  to  see  that  the  domestic  mica  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  condenser  mica,  which  amounted  to  many  hundred  thousand 
iwonds  in  1918  and  was  expected  to  be  nearly  1,000,000  pounds  for  1919,  if 
the  raiUtaxy  ^rograjaa  had  continued  in  full  force.*' 

And  on  page  687 :  With  reference  to  requirements  for  war  purposes : 

"From  the  results  of  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Government  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  available  stocks  of  imported  sheet  mica  would 
serve  for  the  uses  demanded  by  the  war  program  only  for  a  very  short  time 
and  that  the  stocks  of  domestic  mica,  although  much  larger  in  quantity,  would 
also  last  for  a  very  short  time,  as  so  much  of  the  domestic  mica  was  not  of 
the  right  quality.  Hence  It  was  evident  that  the  United  States  possessed  no 
available  reserve  of  sheet  mica  of  good  quality,  that  the  domestic  production 
could  not  quickly  aiford  the  needed  relief,  and  that  the  country  was  absolutely 
dependent  on  imported  sheet  mica  of  good  quality  to  meet  any  materially  in- 
creased oonsumpUoD." 

On  page  645  of  the  Mineral  Kesources  for  1918  mention  is  made  of  the 
efforts  of  the  War  Industries  Board  during  that  year  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fluction  of  domestic  mica.  Suggestions  were  called  for  from  the  domestic 
j>roducers  and  an  association  of  southern  mica  miners  and  manufacturers  was 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
industry.  The  War  Industries  Board,  after  conferring  with  this  associatUm, 
arrived  at  the  toUowing  conclusions : 

"  1.  Any  artificial  stimulation  either  in  the  form  of  price  fixing  or  financing 
of  mica  mines  by  the  Government  was  not  warranted,  iDusmnch  as  such  action 
would  result  in  the  increased  production  of  the  Inferior  grades  of  mica,  of  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply,  and  would  not  result  in  a  material  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  high-grade  material  such  as  was  required  for  Government  use. 

"2.  That  under  existing  conditions  as  to  both  price  and  manufacture  there 
was  little  chance  of  utilizing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  domestic  mica/' 

B.  THE  IMPORTED  MICA  IS  BMnTER  SUrTKD  FOB  MANY  NEOESSABY  PURPOSES  THAN  THE 

DOMESTIC  raODUCT. 

Much  of  the  mica  used  in  various  branches  of  industry  is  required  to  possess 
special  characteristics  which  do  not  pertain  to  any  mica  tnined  in  the  United 
States.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  electrical  machinery,  which  fur- 
nishes the  largest  field  for  the  use  of  mica,  there  being  no  insulating  material 
that  can  be  substituted  for  mica  in  many  electrical  appliances.  For  instance,  in 
commutators  for  motors  and  dynamos  it  Is  necessary  to  use  either  the  amber 
mica  of  Canada  or  the  India  mica  because  of  their  being  softer  than  the  American 
mica,  and  therefore  wearing  down  uniformly  with  the  alternate  layers  of  copper. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  mica  consumed  by  the  electrical  industry  is  used 
in  making  built-up  or  reconstructed  mica  in  the  form  of  plates,  boarda,  rlngs^ 
segments,  and  special  forms. .  This  Is  an  Insulating  material  of  vital  importance 
to  the  industry,  made  of  mica  splittings  molded  together  with  an  adhesive  mate- 
rial Into  various  forms.  The  greater  softness,  superior  cleavage,  and  elasticity 
of  the  Canadian  amber  and  the  India  mica  make  it  requisite  to  use  these  grades 
to  supply  a  product  of  the  necessary  quality. 

In  making  mien  lamp  cliimneys  it  is  necessary  to  import  the  clear  mica  from 
India,  Brazil,  or  Argentina,  as  little,  if  any,  domestic  mica  can  be  obtained  that 
possesses  all  tlie  three  requisite  qualities  as  follows:  Absolute  clearness,  perfect 
cleavage,  and  pliability  such  that  It  can  be  rolled  Into  cylindrical  form  without 
cracking.  . 

For  winding  coi'es  of  spark  plugs  it  is  necessary  to  roll  the  mica  into  a  small 
cylinder.  Much  of  the  domestic  product  Is  rather  too  hard  for  this  purix)6e» 
the  more  flexible  imported  micas  being  preferred.  Many  condenser  manufac- 
turers also  prefer  the  lrai)orte<l  material  on  account  of  its  superior  flexibility 
and  free-splitting  qualities. 

For  many  purposes,  however,  the  domestic  mica  is  equally  as  good  as  the 
imported.  In  certain  classes  of  electrical  work,  and  especially  for  use  In  stoves, 
washers  for  spark  plugs,  etc.,  the  domestic  product  is  useful. 

C.  THE   PRODUCTION   OF   DOMESTIC    MICA    DOES   NOT   NEED   ANT   FUBTHCB   PBOTECTION 
THAN  THAT  AFFORDED  BY  THE  PBESENT  RATE  OF  hUTY  ON   THE  RAW  UATEBIAL. 

As  the  punch  mica,  which  constitutes  71  per  cent  of  the  domestle  pRxlttction 
of  sheet,  Is  valued  at  7  to  12  ct'nts  a  pound,  the  specific  duty  of  4  cents  per 
pound  on  mica,  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  leaves  the  field  of  com- 
IK'tition  absolutely  clear  for  nearly  three-fmirths  of  the  domestic  prodwt. 

D.  Prices  at  which  imported  mica  Is  sold  In  the  United  States  average  con- 
siderably higher  than  prices  prevailing  ^>r  domestic  nilcn. 

On  pages  648  and  649  of  "Mineral  resources  for  1018"  will  be  fScmm!!  tables 
showing  average  prices  per  pound  Of  domestic  fiilieet  and  Uridlail  ^eet  mica  |Mre- 
valMng  at  the  close  of  1918.  This  will  serve  for  purposes  of  comparlfyon.  Tlie 
general  trend  of  prices  of  both  domestic  and  Imported  mica  tended  upward 
during  1919  and  until  toward  the  close  of  1920.  The  prices  on  India  mica  shown 
In  the  report,  which  add  60  per  cent  to  Tx)ndon  prices,  are  probably  a  little  lower 
than  the  average  wholesale  price  In  the  United  States.  Comparing  these  tables 
by  corresponding  sizes,  we  have  the  fbllowlng  (to  be  conservative  we  are  taking 
^lie  prices  of  "  ordinary  stained  "  India  mica,  which  Is  a  lower  grade  than  the 
!)nlk  of  mica  !niporte<l  from  this  source)  : 
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I>OIIlflBtlC. 


BfM. 


UbyainobeB 
2Dy2iiicfa«. 
SbySlndMB. 
SbySiaolMt. 
3by4iiidMs. 
S  by  9  fsdifli . 
4  by  6  IndUB. 


Price  (per 
pound). 


Indian. 


No.O. 
No.5i 
No.  5. 
No.  4. 
No,  8. 
No.  2. 
Nd.  1. 


S0.3S 
.58 

.96 
2.00 
2.77 
3.81 
4.77 


We  respectfully  urge  limt  In  view  of  the  above  facts  increased  duties  on 
uii manufactured  mica  would  1b  no  way  aid  in  tlie  development  of  the  domestic 
product  and  would  simply  tend  to  increase  unnecessarily  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  many  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

Another  point  to  he  considered  in  this  connection  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the  mica 
Imported  (except  the  Canadian  amber,  which  is  a  distinct  quality)  comes  from 
India,  eltiier  direct  or  through  England,  from  Brazil,  and  from  Argentina.  In 
all  these  countriev  exchaage  rates  are  at  present  so  low  as  to  interfere  with  the 
purchase  of  American  manufactures.  The  welfare  of  American  industry  In 
general  would  doubtless  be  furthered  by  the  encouragement  of  such  Imports  of 
raw  material  from  these  countries  as  would  tend  to  bring  the  rate  of  exchange 
toward  normal,  eepecially  when  the  raw  materials  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  do  not  directly  compete  with  or  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  domestic  sources  of  supply. 

II. 

As  to  importance  of  the  Industry,  mica  is  a  material  of  the  utmost  value, 
especially  in  the  electrical  industry,  owing  to  Its  efficiency  as  an  insulating 
material  and  its  heat<recisting  qualities.  In  one  form  or  another  it  Is  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  electrical  appliances,  such  as  commutators,  electrical  heating 
aiiparatus,  such  as  flatlrons,  ranges,  toasters,  etc. ;  in  condensers  for  radio  ap- 
paratus, and  for  magnetos  used  for  motor  ignition  systems.  Mica  is  also  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  spark  plugs,  which  are  especially  important  for 
use  on  farm  tractors,  heavy  commercial  trucks,  and  aircraft  engines.  The  Im- 
portance of  stove  mica  is  well  known.  Mica  is  necessary  in  many  forms  of 
electrical  fuses,  switches,  etc.  It  is  also  widely  used  for  chimneys  for  gas  and 
gasoline  lamps  of  various  types,  being  used  in  many  cases  where  glass  could 
not  be  used  on  account  of  the  heat  developed.  The  sound  box  of  almost  every 
rihonograph  is  fitted  with  a  mica  sound  diaphragm. 

Mica  is  80  widely  used  in  so  many  diltee&t  lines  of  mannfactim  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  eatlxnate  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  which  mica  is  a  necessary  part,  but  10,000  is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate  when  one  considers  the  manufacturers  of  mica  board,  mica  spark 
plugs,  electric  heating  apparatus,  magnetos,  and  mica  chimneys. 

Probably  not  more  than  500  persons  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
mica  within  the  United  States.  There  are  few  mining  operations  in  this 
country  of  any  size,  most  of  the  material  being  produced  by  individual  effort 
of  scattered  miners,  who  mine  in  a  small  way  and  whose  product  is  bought  up 
by  two  or  three  companies  who  handle  and  distribute  practically  all  of  the 
domestic  product.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  one  of  these  companies 
that  bandies  the  largest  amount  of  domestic  mica  also  imports  large  quantities 
of  mica  from  abroad. 

III. 

Imports  of  mica  are  brought  in  chiefly  from  India,  either  direct  or  through 
England,  from  Canada,  from  Brazil,  and  from  Argentina.  Small  quantities  of 
Africa  mica  are  coming  in  through  London.  The  volume  of  imports  in  recent 
years  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  thereon  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement  of  imports  of  mica  entered  for  consumption,  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce : 
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Imports  of  mica  entered  for  consumption. 
Mica: 

Unmanufactured —  R»te  of  duty. 

(a)  valued  at  not  above  15  cents cents  per  pound 4 

(b)  valued  above  15  cents percent..  25 

(c)  Ground , do 15 

(d)  Out,  splittings,  etc . do 50 

YEAR  ENPIKQ  JUNE  30,  1018. 


(a), 
(b). 
(c). 
(d). 


Classification. 


Total  for  period. 


Quantities. 


Pounii. 
81,029 
58?,  803 
U,0S7 


Values. 


88,974.00 

007,794.00 

1,884.00 

974, 99a.  00 


1,498,^0.00 


DutlM. 


83,305.16 

lM,9«a.fiO 

107.60 

39^480.40 


423,990.66 


SIX  MONTHS  ENDINO  PEC.  31,  1918. 


Claasifleation. 


QuantltlflB. 


Pounit. 
32,403 
317,702 
550 
(») 


Total  (or  period > 


Values.  Duties 


83,678.00 

839,960.00 

883.00 

319,976.00 


646,879.00 


81,296.11 

83,490.n 

39.48 

94,192.80 


178,018.87 


(a), 
(d), 


YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1919. 


Total  for  period. 


78,070 
646,687 

63  I 
0) 


88,143.00 

702,238.00 


1,488,760.00 


88»1S.IM 
170,807.28 

138 

228,668L40 


411*390.04 


NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1930. 


104,330 

1,053,641 

0,595 

(0 


812,314.00  , 

982,4n.00  I 

10,22S.0O  I 

1,413,261.00  ; 


84,173.20 

245,619.25 

1,533.45 

433,978.30 


Tot  a  Hor  period ' '  2,418,266.00      675,301.20 


I  Not  stated. 


IV. 


We  strongly  recommend  the  retention  of  paragraph  77  In  its  present  form. 
The  classiiicatlon  Is  well  understood,  both  by  the  customs  otHclals  and  by  the 
importers  and  by  the  trade  in  general.  An  increased  rate  In  the  duty  on  built- 
up  mica  board  and  manufactures  of  mica  would  not  be  objectionable,  and  might 
be  of  real  value  to  American  manufacturers,  but  any  increase  In  the  rate  on 
unmanufactured  mica/ or  mica  splittings,  which  are  both  actually  raw  material 
and  not  suitable  for  use  in  any  way  without  l>eing  subjected  to  manufacturing 
process,  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
facturers and  the  consumers  of  their  products. 

The  writer  asked  a  number  of  manufacturers  for  an  expression  of  tlieir  atti- 
tude toward  the  suggested  increase  in  the  duty  on  unmanufactured  nUca.  A 
nnmber  of  letters  and  telegrams  bearing  on  this  point  are  printed  below. 

Ohab.  p.   St08B8« 


S0H8DUUS  B.  561 

[Telegram.] 

New  Yosk,  January  3,  1921. 

We  strongly  oppose  tbe  Increaeed  daty  on  unnianufactived  niicci.     Foreign 
manofactnrers  hare  far  too  mudk  advantage  now.    Letter  itoUowa    , 

Thb  Phonogsaph  Appuancb  Co. 


Nsw  foEK,  Jamutiry  S,  1^1. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  Just  learned  that  you  intend  appearing  before  the  Ways 
ond  Means  Gonunittee  on  January'  10  and  11»  when  a  hearing  is  to  be  held  on 
the  subject  of  tariff  on  mica.  We  feel  sure  that  with  your  wide  experience  In 
all  branches  of  the  business  you  will  take  a  strong  position  in  opposition  to  any 
increase  of  the  present  rate  on  the  raw  material. 

This  country  has  dei>ended  upon  imported  raw  mica  for  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  high-grade  mica  used  in  our  electrical  industries  and  for  practically  all 
of  the  mica  used  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific,  therapeutic,  and  radio  instru- 
ments. 

Large  enterprises  are  being  fostered  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  Eng- 
land, for  the  fabrication  of  mica,  and  for  these  purposes  they  now  have  the 
advantage  of  26  per  cent  duty  on  the  raw  material,  as  well  as  high  ocean 
frelgbts  and  Insurance.  This  advantage  has  enabled  them  already  to  offer 
within  the  last  few  months  enormous  quantities  of  fabricated  mica  and  manu- 
factured mica  specialties  in  this  country  at  prices  with  which  the  American 
manufacturer  is  not  able  to  compete.  Any  further  advantage,  in  this  i*e8pect 
given  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  result,  in  our  opinion,  disastrously  to  the 
business  here,  and  you  must  realize  that  the  mica  miner  here  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  here  for  a  market  for  the' 
little  high-grade  mica  which  he  produces. 

We  know  it  to  be  u  fait  that  the  largest  buyer  of  domestic  mica  In  the  United 
States,  located  near  the  center  of  domestic  mica  production,  has  now  in  his 
warehouses  enormous  quantities  of  mica  imported  from  India  and  other  foreign 
countries,  which  would  indicate  that  the  entire  production  in  tJie  greatest  pro- 
ducing area  in  the  United  States  Is  not  sufficient  to  support  even  one  large 
Dianufacturer. '  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  larg<?  manufacturers  in  other 
mining  sections. 

In  New  Hampshire  large  electrical  companies  maintain  mines,  and  up  to 
recently  have  maintained  purchasing  agencies  in  other  producing  sections, 
without  being  able  to  supply  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  tiieir  require- 
ments, being  dependent  upon  importations  for  upward  of  95  per  cent  of  the 
mica  which  they  use.  These  same  large  enterprises  have  factories  In  Canada 
and  connections  in  England  and,  in  at  least  two  Instances,  purchasing  agencies 
in  India. 

To  Increase  the  cost  of  Imported  raw  mica  for  their  use  would  undoubtedly 
force  them  to  manufacture  a  large  part  of  their  mica  products  abroad,  and 
would  throw  out  of  employment  more  men  and  women  in  this  country  than  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  dependent  upon  mica  mining. 

During  the  last  three  years  prices  on  raw  mica  of  all  grades  have  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  as  you  know,  but  this  has  had  little,  if  any,  appre<!lable 
effect  upon  the  production  of  mica  by  the  miners  in  the  United  St  jites. 

We  ourselves  operated  a  number  of  mines  which  we  felt  obliged  to  abandon 
some  time  ago  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  production  and  our  inability  to 
obtain  in  this  country  suitable  labor  to  mine  and  handle  the  product  at  the 
mines.  This  condition  prevails  throughout  the  mica -producing  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  mines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  there  is  no  systematic  mining  of  mica  going  on  in  the  Unitetl 
States  anywhere.  North  Carolina,  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  mica,  depends 
for  its  supply,  aside  from  the  two  or  three  producers  mentioned  at>ove,  upon 
the  occasional  work  of  small  farmers  who  devote  the  little  time  not  employed 
in  producing  their  crops  to  opening  up  small  pockets  of  mica  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  live  and  preparing  the  product  in  a  haphazard  way  to  be 
bought  up  by  itinerant  buyers  who  represent  local  manufacturers  as  a  general 
rule. 

With  a  protective  tariff  in  force  for  many  years,  and  with  buyers  constantly 
coming  and  going  to  these  i^eighborhoods,  with  the  unlimited  demand  and  with 
the  highest  prices  paid  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  American  mtca-mlning 
industry  has  shown  little,  If  any,  improvement 
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The  nature  of  Uie  deposits  in  this  emmtry  predudes  the  possibility  of  deTel<^>- 
Ing  the  mining  industry  along  any  other  line,  and  to  put  a  duty  upon  raw 
mica  which  would  ruin  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  to  destroy  the 
open  market  for  the  American  small  produosr  and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  manufacturer. 

In  1909  Prof.  Sterrett  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  mica  deposits  of  this 
country,  and  his  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Geolopic-al 
Bureau,  is  replete  with  data  showing  the  utter  futility  of  any  attempt  to  improve 
Uie  mining  methods  or  to  develop  mining  industry  under  present  condttions. 

In  addition  to  our  mining  enterprise  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  we 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  a  purchasing  agency  in  North  Carolina,  and 
became  fully  familiar  with  the  mining  situation  as  well  as  the  manufacturing 
situation  there,  and  we  feel  that  our  linowledge  of  the  business  from  all  angle$« 
should  entitle  our  opinion  to  considerable  wcigiit;  and  we  now  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  at  no  time  hiis  the  American  miner  been  injured  in  any 
way  by  tlie  importation  of  mica.  On  the  contmry,  he  has  been  benefited  greatly 
by  increased  importation,  and  his  prosperity  absolutely  depends  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturer,  who  can  not  exist  unless  he  is  able  to  obtain  mica 
in  the  marlcets  of  the  world  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  his  business 
profitable,  and  this  he  can  not  do  if  he  is  to  be  restricted  by  Increased  duties 
on  the  raw  material. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  miner  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the 
raw  block  mica  were  put  upon  the  free  list  and  a  much  higher  duty  than  at 
present  prevails  was  levied  upon  manufactured  products. 

We  know  that  you  can  speak  with  authority  for  the  Importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  and  we  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  hearty  support  in  any 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner  as  well  as  for  all  the  business  generally. 

Thk  Phonograph  Appliancb  Co., 
By  J.  L.  Frazeb. 


Chicago,  Ili- 

Qkrtlbmsn  :  We  consider  that  the  present  rates  of  <]uty  oh  mica  are  plenty 
high  enough. 

Manufacturers. who  use  mica  as  insulation  should  not  be  made  to  pay  more, 
and  thus  raise  the  prices  on  their  products  to  the  consumer,  for  prices  are  high 
enough  as  they  at  present  are. 

The  stove  trade,  who  are  large  users  of  mica,  will  also  have  to  increase  tlie 
prices  of  their  products,  as  mica  is  a  large  item  at  present  in  tlieir  costs. 

The  present  rate  of  25  per  cent  duty  on  unmanufactured  mica  from  foreign 
countries  is  a  very  high  duty  for  raw  material,  and  we  believe  that  a  reiluction 
to  20  per  cent  advalorem  would  be  better  for  tbe  trade  and  for  business  gen- 
erally. The  rate  of  30  per  cent  for  the  cut  mica  from  foreign  countries  we 
would  advocate  to  let  stand. 

ROBT.  K.  Pbeston  Co. 

[Telegram.] 

Spbinofield,  Mass.,  January  S,  192J, 

We  are  ready  to  oppose  any  increase  in  tarlflf  on  foreign  mica  as  domestic 
mica  unsatisfactory  our  condenser  worlK.  Will  appear  before  conmiittee  If 
necessary. 

Amebican  Bosoh  Magneto  Cobp. 

[TelegnuB.] 

New  York,  January  S,  19tt, 

Your  stand  against  increase  of  duty  on  unmanufactured  imported  mica  re- 
ceives our  hearty  approval. 

AicERTCAH  Mica  Works. 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  January  5,  1921. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  Increase  in  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
raw  mica  and  join  with  you  in  protest.  Domestic  mica  quite  unsoitable  in  all 
our  manufactured  mica.    Have  not  used  any  domestic  material  In  over  twelve 
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maiitha.  although  the  inported  mica  has  coet  us  approximately  double  the  price. 
Should  the  tariff  be  increased  it  will  seriously  affect  all  our  customers'  produc- 
tlon  together  with  our  own. 

FoKD  Mica  Co. 
[Telegram.] 

OmcAoo,  III.,  Jmnuary  S,  1921, 

The  mica  from  abroad  is  superior  and  American  manufacturers  should  be  in 
a  position  to  use  It  advantageously.  Present  duty  of  twenty-flTe  per  cent  Is 
excessive. 

Ohicaoo  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
[Telegram.] 

AiJBTTRN,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 19ftl, 

Increase  of  duty  on  immanufactured  mica  will  worlc  hardship  on  manufac- 
turers of  mica  spark  plugs.  Impossible  to  use  domestic  mica  on  account  of 
quality.    Hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  increase. 

New  York  Bf ica  k  Manufactubxng  Oo. 
[Telegram.] 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  January  jf,  19tL 

We  believe  an  increase  in  tariff  on  unmanufactured  mica  uncaKed  for  and 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  manufacturers  in  our  line  and  many 
other  lines. 

Bethlbhkm  Spaxk  Plug  Co. 


Boston,  Mass..  January  $,  1921, 
GBNTLEif EN :  Wc  thottght  we  would  write  you  in  regard  tv  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  lazlfl*  eq>ecially  la  coaneetloa  with  anmanufactored  mica.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  present  duty  is  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  American 
miners.  The  small  grades  in  particular  can  not  be  imported  even  with  this 
duty  and  compete  with  the  home  product. 

We  wish  that  yon  would  take  this  mact^  up  when  in  Washlngten  and  op- 
pose it  in  every  way,  as  it  seems  to  us  that  a  further  advance  in  the  duty  would 
he  a  hardship. 

Joseph  Huse  &  Som  (Ltd.). 

[Copy  of  report  fumlstaed  by  Mr.  C  K.  Davis,  general  manaser,  BiBemann  Biagneto  Coi^ 
poisUoB,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  Hr.  C.  B.  GarDeau,  purchasing  agent  of  this  company.] 

In  reference  to  the  letter  attached,  I  would  ad>ise  that  you  strongly  support 
this  mica  concern  in  coopei-atlng  with  them  to  oppose  any  further  tariff  increase 
on  unmanufactured  mica.  Duty  Is  very  high  at  the  present  time,  and  since  tiie 
material  is  needed  for  magneto  work  and  for  other  electrical  purposes  and  can 
not  be  produced  la  this  country,  as  was  shown  during  the  war  and  at  the  present 
time,  any  increase  in  tariff  on  raw  mica  from  European  marlcets  would  mean 
a  higher  price  l«  our  marlcet.  Careful  survey  of  the  South,  where  most  mica  is 
produced,  as  well  as  New  Hampshire,  shows  that  although  there  is  a  consider- 
able output  of  mica,  about  one-slxteentl)  of  this  can  be  used  for  electrical  pur* 
poses,  although  local  producei's  that  supply  the  electrical  trade  suggest  that  we 
try  to  adopt  mica  not  suited  instead  of  purchasing  European  mica.  Our  experi- 
ments in  domestic  mica  have  resulted  in  Mr.  Andrew  not  recommending  the 
purchase  of  any  for  film  work,  an<l  the  same  conclusion  was  itaiched  by  other 
magneto  conoeras^ 

I  have  made  a  personal  study  of  the  mica  situation  and  am  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  facts  and  uses,  and  from  my  survey  throughout  the 
South  and  Ne^v  Hampshire  and  through  cooperating  efforts  of  the  engineering 
department  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we  use  mica  condensers  we 
must  depend  entirely  on  India  and  Brazilian  mica,  since  there  is  not  enough 
domestic  mica  of  the  qnality  we  need  produced  in  this  country,  and,  furthermore, 
the  quality  prtKluced  is  in  no  way  useful  for  our  product. 
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HERBERT  W.  SXITH,  11XPBXSEHTIB0  THB  AKXRXCAV  lOHXVO  MHORBaS, 

WASHUIOTOH,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
serve  as  chief  of  the  division  of  mineral  tariff  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Ck)ngre8S,  and  I  am  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  miners  of  mica  in 
the  United  States. 

Mica  is  produced  in  nine  States  in  the  United  States — the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Virginia,  South  Dakota. 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  somewhat  by  way  of  reply  to  what  Mr.  Storrs  has  just  told  you 
with  regard  to  tne  lack  of  the  suppler  of  the  ^ade  of  material  that 
this  country  wanted  during  the  period  of  the  war,  the  following 
bulletin  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  January,  1920,  just 
a  ye^r  ago  now.    It  states : 

The  attention  of  mica  producers  in  the  Unitcxl  States  is  directed  to  the  fact 
tliat  domestic  mica  is  unpopular  with  many  consumers,  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing reasons  given  is  likewise  lacls  of  careful  preparation.  Most  users  of 
sheet  mica  in  the  United  States  prefer  India  mica,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  i>ome  of  the  more  important  users  of  mica  in  the  country  that  the  inherent 
qimllties  of  domestic  mica  for  electrical  pui*poses  are  equal  to  Uiose  of  India 
mica,  the  preference  for  India  mica  being  attributable  largely  to  the  poor 
trimming  and  gitullng  of  the  domestic  product.  Apparently,  therefore,  one  of 
the  must  important  problems  mica  producers,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  now  facing  is  the  development  of  more  uniform  and  rigid  methods 
of  trin\m|iig  ai^d  grading  the  mica  as  it  comes  from  the  mines. 

In  view  of  that  statement  I  made  a  trip  to  New  Mexico  and  to 
southern  Colorado.  The  resources  of  these  two  States  I  found  have 
tiot  been  investigated  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  that  Mr.  Storrs  speaks  of.  and  I  have  had  sam- 
ples from  those  districts  which  were  most  interesting  both  in  the 
formation  and  in  the  grade  of  the  material. 

Mica's  occuirence  in  nature  is  due  to  a  peculiar  set  of  geological 
conditions.  Mica  can  not  be  of  commercial  value  where  there  has 
been  a  large  stressing — a  straining  of  the  rocks  during  their  more 
formative  period.  Mica  forms  in  huge  blocks  or  books.  From  these 
blocks  or  books  are  broken  sheets  of  varying  sizc«,  ranging  from 
small  sheets,  the  size  of  one's  finger,  to  sheets  the  size  of  this  [indi- 
cating sheet  of  mica].  Mica  is  mined  in  India  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  The  geological  conditions  in  the  southern  Rockies  are 
very  similar  to  those  oi  the  Himalayas,  which  gave  their  claims  for 
hish-grade  mica  production  a  very  good  basis.  I  went  out  there  and 
I  round  a  growing  industry,  but  a  primitive  industry.  There  has 
been  invested  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  not  over  $500,000  in 
the  various  mines.  They  have  sunk  shafts  to  the  depth  of  about  300 
feet  and  they  have  opened  up,  as  they  got  below  the  zone  of  weather- 
ing, mica  of  increasingly  better  grades. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  subject  of  production  I  want  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  the  stimulus  exerted  by  the  war,  that  is  scarcely  a  fair 
criterion  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  of  our  possible  domestic  re- 
sources in  any  mineral  which  comes  before  you  seeking  protection 
by  tariff.  You  can  not  expect  to  build  up  over  the  short  space  of 
two  years  or  less,  under  all  the  hazards  and  fluctuations  of  prices  in 
an  unrestricted  market,  any  industry  which  has  never  had  a  con- 
tinuous life  before,  an  industry  which  can  compete  with  the  for- 
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eipi  industry,^  which  has  had  a  period  of  li£e  extending  over  our 
whole  industrial  era,  and  the  feverish  activity  during  uxe  war  in  ' 
castii^ .  about  here  and  there  for  deposits  of  any  nature  is  not  a 
criterion  by  which  a  fair  judgment  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  our  domestic  supply.  I  might  venture  to  say  that  if  these 
minerals,  including  mica,  which  were  so  feverishly  sought  during 
the  war,  had  had  an  adequate  protection  for  a  period  of  years  prior 
to  that,  a  great  deal  of  that  war-time  stimulus  would  have  oeen 
unnecessary,  because  the  industries  would  aU  have  been  in  existence 
on  a  stable  basis. 

A  sheet  of  material  of  this  size  [indicating]  weighs  about  5  ounces. 
That  is  of  high  value  because  of  its  extreme  size,  because  you  can  get 
from  that  a  large  number  of  sheets.  This  splits  down  to  a  micro- 
scopical thickness  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  produced  by  the  miner  in  finished  mica 
product  is  a  very  small  peix^entage  of  the  total  a)st  of  that  product 
to  the  consumer.  This  sheet  [indicating]  of  mica  weighing  5  ounces 
under  the  1918  prices,  merely  because  of  its  size,  would  have  been  worth 
possibly  $2.  xhe  same  weight  of  mica  in  normal  size  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  size  of  that  [indicating],  5  ounces,  the  size  of  that 
would  be  worth  about  50  cents.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  duty  on 
that  would  be  approximately  12J  cents  on  50  cents  worth  of  that  ma- 
terial. This  is  split  to  a  tliickness  varying  in  size  to  the  product  into 
which  it  ffoes.  For  wireless  telegraphy  transmitters  and  receivers — 
that  is,  I  mean  the  insulators  for  transmitters  and  receivers — it  is 
split  to  a  thickness  of  one  one-thousandth  to  one  three-thousandths  of 
an  inch,  with  a  permissible  variable  to  five  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  The  price  of  an  insulator  for  wireless  telegraphy  receiver 
bears  no  considerable  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  that 
enters  into  it.  This  sheet  would  split  into  more  than  100  sound  trans- 
mitters for  a  phonograph  machine.  It  would  split  into  many  hun- 
dreds of  small  insulators  for  electrical  equipment. 

The  mica  as  it  is  mined  must  be  trimmed  for  the  trade.  To  trim  for 
the  trade  it  is  much  better  to  use  the  hand  process.  This  sheet  [indi- 
cating] has  been  machine  trimmed.  Were  this  sheet  [indicating] 
machine  trimmed  it  would  be  similar  to  that  sheet.  So  that  when  it 
was  phipped  to  the  manufacturer  he  would  use  all  the  advantage  of 
these  little  odd  comers.  This  is  done  by  the  native  labor  at  the  mines — 
by  women  and  children  and  by  men.  When  I  say  children,  I  mean 
youngsters  15  or  16  years  of  age. 

Mr.  HA^vI:4ET.  Is  that  a  piece  of  domestic  mica  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Where  was  it  taken  from? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  TiMNBKLAKE.  Is  it  your  recommendation  that  a  tariff  is  neces- 
siiry  to  protect  the  industries  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  suggest  a  tariff  of  25  cents  per  pound  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  or  rough  trimmed  mica  and 
mica  splittings ;  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
cut.  stamped,  or  trimmed,  or  manufactured  mica;  on  photographic 
diaphragms  10  cents  each,  plus  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  ground, 
flake,  and  dust  mica,  2  cents  per  pound;  and  on  mica  refuse,  1  cent 
per  poimd* 
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The  Chaibman.  Please  do  that. 
Mr.  Hadlet.  Would  you  eliminate  the  specific  du<^  t 
Mr.  SHrrH.  A  specific  dutv  on  mica  is  a  most  difficult  thin|^  ^  Ordi- 
narily we  agree  entirely  with  the  committee  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  specific  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

BSIKF   OF    THJE    DiAPHBAGM    MiCA    MaNUFACTTTBEBS. 

(xENTLKMEN :  The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  mica  manufkcturMB  of  the- 
United  Statee.  respectfully  ask  that  the  duties  on  imported  mica  dlapthragms 
be  raised  from  30  per  cent  ad  valorem — as  they  are  at  present — ^to  10  cents 
on  each  diaphragm  and  in  addition  tiiereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I.  To  fully  present  to  the  committee  their  case,  the  undersigned  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  facts  regarding  the  manufacture  of  mica  diapliragms. 

Diaphragms  are  used  as  sound  r^roducers  in  {Ponographs.  Diaphragms  are 
made  of  the  best  mica  obtainable.  Diaphram  mica  Is  very  scarce,  mines  yield- 
ing only  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  mica  suitable  for  diaphragm  work  out  of  their 
total  sheet  mica  output. 

Domestic  mines  produce  a  Very  small  quantity  of  diaphragm  mica,  entlreiy 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  home  industry,  which  relies  mainly  upon  im- 
ported mica— chiefly  India  mica — for  tliat  material. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  diaphragms  is  very  elaborate  and  therefore  very 
expensive,  involving  great  mechanical  skill  and  requiring  at  least  five  different 
operations.  Labor,  therefore,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  cost  of  diaphragms,  and 
with  the  price  of  mica  at  normal  level  we  may  safely  assume  that  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  diaphragms  is  r^resented  by  labor. 

I'p  to  a  few  years  ago  the  phonograph  business  was  comparatively  small  r 
but  during  the  past  three  years  it  has  increased  tremendously  in  this  country 
(about  300  i>er  cent),  so  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  diaplmgma  in  this- 
country  recently  has  also  become  of  prime  importance. 

II.  If  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  each  diaphragm  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  not  placed  on  imported  diaphragms,  American  diaphragm 
manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Even  when  the  phonograph  business  was  in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  tbe 
demand  for  diaphragms  was  very  limited,  local  maaufactarers  were  unable  to 
compete  with  their  foreign  competitors.  In  fact,  before  the  war  most  of  the 
diaphragms  were  supplied  by  Germany.  It  was  only  when  the  war  shut  the 
Germans  out  of  this  market  and  the  British  Government  commandeered  the 
best  clear  mica  for  war  purposes  that  domestic  manufacturers  were  enabled 
to  make  mica  diaphragms  for  home  use.  The  reason  for  that  is  evident  Labor 
playing  such  a  great  part  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  diaphragms,  American 
manufacturers  could  never  challenge  the  prices  of  their  foreign  competitora — 
esi)eciaUy  the  Germans,  as  labor  abroad  was  almost  100  per  cent  cheaper. 

Another  important  rea.son  was  that  England  with  the  India  mines  and  Oer- 
ranuy  with  the  African  mines  had,  so  to  say,  first  choice  on  the  very  limited  sui>- 
ply  of  suitable  material,  while  the  domestic  manufacturers  bad  to  rely  either  on 
the  entirely  inadequate  domestic  supply  (which  is  somewhat  less  suitable  for 
diaphragm  work)  or  on  the  material  refused  by  their  foreign  comi)etItorB. 
This  condition  will  undoubtedly  come  into  existence  again  as  soon  as  manufac- 
turing becomes  normal  in  Europe,  and  will  even  be  aggravated  by  the  present 
money  exchange  conditions,  which  makes  cost  of  labor  in  Surope  still  cheaper 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  prices  at  which  diaphragms  have  been  Imported  in  this  coun- 
try fully  substantiates  the  above  considerations. 

Before  the  war  the  Germans  practically  had  monopolized  the  diaphragm  busi* 
ness  in  this  country,  and  such  standard  siseed  diaphragms  as  lit,  lil,  2i^,  and 
2|  were  selling  at  prices  ranging  from*  5  to  10  ceiita,  which  would  have  barely 
covered  only  the  cost  of  labor,  If  those  diaphragms  had  been  manufactured  In 
this  country. 

During  the  war,  of  course,  no  diaphragms  could  be  imported  into  this  coon- 
try  fk'om  Germany  nor  from  England  either,  because,  as  we  stated  before,  the 
l>est  mi'^  was  commandeered  for  war  purposes  by  the  British  Government 

Though  the  war  has  come  to  an  end,  Germany,  who  by  far  has  always  been 
the  big  exponent  in  diaphragm  manufacturing,  has  yet  been  unable  to  resume 
the  exportation  of  diaphragms  into  this  country.    England  has  already  begun 
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to  manufecture.  and  thou^^li  the  tinderslf^ned  do  not  i)os9e.ss  the  export  figures 
in  the  hands  of  their  competitors,  still  whatever  data  Is  available  confirms  the 
aNive  consideration. 

The  American  Mica  Works,  of  New  York  City,  obtained  from  their  I^ndon 
wrrespondents,  McLeod,  Russell  &  Co.,  London,  by  letter  dated  March  4,  1920, 
the  following  London  quotations  for  first-class  diaphragms  of  standard  sizes: 
2A  (Brunswick  size).  86/6  per  100;  2f  (Patho  size),  73/6  per  100;  2A  (Colum- 
bia size),  66/0  per  100. 

Cost  of  those  diaphragms  imported  Into  this  country  would  be  about  as 
follows :  2 A — c.  1.  f.  London,  16^  cents  each ;  duty  and  other  expenses  paid  at 
New  York,  21  cents.  2J— c.  i.  f.  London,  14  cents  each ;  duty  and  other  e^^nses 
paid  at  New  York,  18  cents.  2d% — c.  1.  f.  I^ondon,  12  cents  each ;  duty  and  other 
expenses  paid  at  New  York,  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  same  size  diaphragms  to  American  manufacturers  is  about 
as  follows :  2A,  90  cents  each ;  2f ,  26  cents  each ;  2 A,  20  cents  each. 

The  Insulation  Sales  O.,  of  217  Onter  Street,  New  York  City,  last  Decem- 
ber obtained  a  shipment  of  diaphragms  2A-Inch  size  (which  is  also  a  standard 
size),  which  cost  them  alnrnt  18  cents  each  c.  I.  f.  London,  and  duty  ad  valorem 
was  paid  accordingly 

W.  A.  Ross  Bros.'  New  York  Cit>',  who,  we  are  informed,  are  the  American 
representatives  of  Baxter  Bros.,  Ix>ndon,  diaphragm  manufacturers,  as  recently 
as  a  few  weeks  ago  received  a  shipment  of  diaphragms  also  2A,  which  they  are 
offering  for  sale  at  SI  cents  each,  which  will  make  the  cost  of  those  diaphragms 
in  England,  at  the  most,  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  or  20  cents. 

The  above  figures  corrob(»rate  quotation  obtained  bv  the  American  Mica 
Works. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  diaphragm  manufacturing  is  that  the  cost  of  labor 
on  each  diaphragm  is  uniform  irrespective  of  the  size,  so  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing a  Hi  (the  smallest  standard  size)  is  equal  to  that  of  a  2 A  (the 
largest  standard  size). 

For  that  reason  in  small  diaphragms  material  represents  a  small  part  in 
tlieir  cost  while  labor  represents  the  bigger  part ;  vice  versa  in  the  largest  size.s. 

That  being  so,  imless  a  minimum  duty  ts  placed  on  each  Imported  diaphragm, 
the  American  manufacturers  would  never  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  in  making  the  small  sizes.  We  think  that  a  minimum  of  a  10- 
cent  duty  for  each  diaphragm  would  about  cover  the  difference  in  cost,  labor, 
and  overhead,  while  an  additional  general  <luty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  about  equalize  otlier  disparities  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
make  competition  possible. 

The  undersigned  are  not  advocating  ultra  protectionism.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  a  hig^  tariff  wall,  barring  commercial  intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  will  be  prejudicial  to  our  economical  conditions  and  American 
business  in  general.  For  that  very  reason  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  duty  on  imported  unmanufactured  mica,  because  the  existing  25  i)er 
cent  tariff  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  has  given  reasonable  protection 
to  domestic  products,  as  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  India  mica 
has  sold  uniformly  at  higher  prices  than  domestic  mica. 

Domestic  diaphragm  manufacturers  simply  demand  equal  tariff  protection,  a 
protection  that  will  counterbalance  labor  cost  and  other  disparities  in  favor  of 
foreign  diaphragm  manufacturers  and  will  enable  them  to  keep  their  ground 
and  meet  foreign  competition  on  fair  and  equal  basis.  This  would  inure  equally 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  miners. 

Section  77  of  the  tariff  at  the  present  time  affords  such  protection  to  domestic 
mica  dealers  and  It  is  only  Just  that  that  section  should  be  made  such  as  to 
afford  same  protection  to  domestic  diaphragm  manufacturers. 

IIL  The  duty  on  imported  diaphragms  should  be  raised  In  order  to  protect 
American  mica  miners. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  large  diaphragm  business  in  this  country,  there 
lias  also  been  a  great  demand  for  the  best  quality  of  domestic  mica. 

Domestic  miners — who  used  to  sell  their  finest  material  to  the  trade  mixed 
in  and  as  a  iwirt  of  their  clear  mlai  at  comparatively  small  prices — have  been 
able  to  obtain  very  high  prices  for  their  diaphragm  material.  If  the  locnl  dia- 
phragm manufacturers  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  market  by  their  foreign 
competitors,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  demand  for  diaphragm  mica,  and  the 
American  miners  would  be  thus  deprived  of  the  advantage  that  a  just  and 
Intimate  tariff  protection  would  offer  them. 
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Mioa  (Unphra^us  should  be  specifically  mentioned  iu  section  77  to  insure  fair 
and  undiscriminating  application  of  the  tariff. 

We  respectfully  call  to  the  committee's  attention  that  section  77  of  the  tarifT 
as  it  Is  at  the  present  framed,  permits  a  very  unfair  discrimination  in  favor  of 
inriwrted  diaphragms. 

Foreign  ma:uifactui*ers  have  succeeded  in  getting  diaphragms  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff,  upon  the  specious  ground  that  Imported 
dijiphragms  are  only  phonograph  parts.  Thus  mica  diaphragms,  which  are 
manufactures  par  excellence,  are  made  to  pass  through  the  customs  at  a  low^r 
duty  than  cut  or  punche<l  nrica  and  even  splittings,  the  duty  on  which  is  30 
per  cent. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  the  diaphragm  is  assembled  in  a  talking  machine,  thi^re 
might  be  some  logic  or  reason  in  considering  it  a  part  of  the  phonograph,  but 
when  the  diaphragms  are  imported  in  this  country  separately  in  bull^,  they  are 
intrinsically  manufactures  of  mica  and  should  be  considered  aa  such  irrespective 
of  the  use  that  will  ultimately  be  made  of  them. 

In  view  of  the  above  the  undersigned  resq;>ectfully  ask  tlmt  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph 77,  of  act  of  1913,  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

"Mica,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  per 
pound;  valued  above  15  cents  per  pound,  2^  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cut  ond 
punched  mica  and  mica  splittings,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  built-up  mica  and 
all  manufacturers  of  mica,  50  per  cent  ad  valiuem ;  mica  diaphragms  and  the 
like  used  in  sound  boxes,  reproducers,  talking  machines,  etc.,  10  cents  per  each 
diaphragm  and  an  additional  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ground  mrica,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

Thk  Phonograph  Applianck  Co.. 
By  J.  L.  Fbazee. 

FouD  Mica  Co.  (Inc.), 
By  Joseph  Long. 

Amkbican  Mica  Wokks, 
By  M.  C.  Feeachi. 


Brie*-  of  the  Manukacturkrs  ok  Built-Up  ^Iica. 

The  subscribers  to  this  brief  are  manufacturers  and  sellers  In  the  ITnited 
States  of  built-up  mica,  mica  board  or  mica  plate,  an  insulatiiig  material  hav- 
ing various  trade  names  and  made  in  innumerl)le  sizes  and  shapes  as  requlretl 
for  electrical  purposes. 

The  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  covering  our  prwlucts  is  found  in 
Schedule  B,  paragraph  77,  reading: 

''Mica,  unniflnufactured,  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  per 
pound ;  valued  at  albove  15  cents  per  i)0und,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  cat 
mica,  mica  splittings,  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  lulca,  or  of  which 
mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
gi-ound  mica,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  particular  items  In  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  interested  are  "  mica 
splittings,  built-up  mica,  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,"  the  first-mentioned 
article  being  our  raw  material  and  the  two  remaining  provisions  covering  the 
njerchandiso  manufactured  by  us.  It  would  be  noted  at  once  that  under  the 
existing  provision  of  law  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  assessed  upon  our  raw  ma- 
terial as  upon  our  finished  product  and  we  respectfully  submit,  upcm  the  here- 
inafter 8tate<l  facts  and  arguments,  that  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  mica  board  or  built-up  mica  and  articles  made  therefrom  re- 
quires for  its  protection  from  foreign  competition  a  rate  upon  mica  boards 
built-up  mica,  and  manufactures  of  mica  double  that  provldeil  for  mica  splittings. 

"  Splittings  are  the  very  thin  sheets  or  films  of  mica  which  are  ^llt  from  the 
smaller  sheet  mica.  The  excellent  cleavage  iwssessed  by  mica  allows  the  ma- 
terial to  be  easily  .«4piit  into  tho.<;e  thin  films.  The  splittings  are  abont  1/1000 
of  an  inch  thick,  are  irregular  in  shape  and  outline,  and  may  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  fiaws.  They  are  so  thin  that  a  hunch  of  them  feels  like  n  ma»«  of 
crumpled  tissue  paper.  A  small  quantity  t)f  such  splittings  accumulates  In  the 
.sheeting  and  trimming  of  tlie  raine-mn  mica,  but  most  of  them  are  made  by 
splitting  up  the  smaller  sheets  of  mica,  especially  the  stained  or  spotted  mica. 
In  Ind:a,  where  most  of  the  splittings  are  produced,  the  work  is  largely  done 
by  wom<*n  and  children."     (T.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Mica  in  1918,  p.  659.) 
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Tbifi  quotation  aptly  describes  our  raw  material. 

** Alter  the  sheet  mica  has  been  all  split  into  films  of  uniform  tUickness  they 
are  reassembled  into  a  large  plate,  being  fastened  together  by  means  of  an 
insBlatlopr  cement  under  the  application  of  heat  and  pressure.  The  thin  films 
or  splittings,  in  addition  to  being  of  uniform  Uiickness,  must  have  no  thick  edges 
or  comers  and  must  be  free  from  all  inclusions  of  hard  mineral  grains,  so  that 
the  final  built-up  plate  can  be  compressed  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  split- 
tings are  laid  irregularly  one  on  the  other  either  by  hand  or  by  specially  de- 
vised machines.  Shellac  is  the  binder  used;  it  must  be  spread  evenly  and 
thinly  over  all  the  splittings;  when  tlie  mica  boai'd  is  finally  compressed  and 
ready  for  use,  it  should  have  a  uniform  thickness  and  density,  very  low  com- 
pressibility, and  a  binder  or  cement  content  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  preferably 
the  lower  figure,  and  should  show  almost  no  shrinkage,  slipping  or  ooa^g  of 
<viuent.  The  standard  sise  of  the  boai'd  is  18  inches  by  36  inches.  Muscovite 
and  phlogopite  or  amber-mica  splittings  are  both  used,  either  separately  or  in 
various  mixtures,  to  form  parts  with  slightly  different  properties.  The  built-up 
mica  board  is  used  chiefly  for  commutator  segments  and  end  rings  and,  in 
special  shapes  and  sizes,  either  cut  or  molded,  in  dynamos,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers/' and  in  electrical  heating  appliancea     (Mica  in  1918,  pp.  659-660.) 

In  this  country  built-up  mica,  as  manufactured  by  various  plants,  in  known 
under  special  trade  names  such  as  *'  micanite,*'  *'  micabeston,"  and  "  mica- 
bond,"  etc. 

This  aptly  describes  our  finished  products. 

According  to  the  only  available  rec^t  figures,  taken  from  the  above-named 
pamphlet  (p.  641),  there  were  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1917,  2,684,000 
pounds  of  ^littings^  and  in  1918,  1,956,000  pounds,  of  which,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (p.  632),  there  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1918  a  total  of  only  11,000  pounda 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  stimulation  of  the  mien 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  World  War,  there  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country  approximately  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  splittings  required  in  this  country.  As  before  stated,  the  reason  for  this  is 
found  In  the  fact  that  very  little  mica  of  a  grade  suitable  for  the  making  of 
splittings  is  mined  or  has  been  found  in  die  United  States.  The  quality  of  the 
mica  mined  In  the  United  States  does  not  lend  itself  to  tlie  production  of  split- 
tings suitable  for  use  by  our  trade.  In  fact  the  growing  demands  of  the 
electrical  industry  for  mica  board,  built-up  mica,  and  products  made  from  mica 
has  become  so  large  that  even  if  all  the  sheet  mica  produced  In  the  United 
States  were  available  for  the  making  of  suitable  splittings  only  from  one-third 
to  one*half  of  the  domestic  requirements  for  splittings  could  be  filled. 

Again  we  take  the  statistics  from  the  Geological  Survey  pamphlet  In  proof 
of  the  above  assertion. 


Year. 


1917. 
19U. 


Sheet  mica 

produced 

&  United 

States. 


Pomidi. 

1,276,538 

1,644,200 


MaUnf 
splittings 
equal  to— 


706,000 
986,280 


Splittings 

consumed 

in  United 

SUtes. 


2,684,000 
1,066,000 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  uU  imiK>rtations  of  cut  mica,  mica  splittings  and 
bailt-np  mica,  and  manufacturers  of  mica  are  grouped  together  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  statistical  purposes,  there  are  available  no  figures  by  which 
we  can  determine  the  amount  of  built-up  mica  imported  into  this  country. 
Owing  to  the  war  and  the  consequent  demand  for  mica  and  its  manufactures 
for  war  purposes,  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  probable  importations 
hereafter  as  compared  with  importations  heretofore  made,  even  if  such  weiv 
procurable,  would  be  of  value  and  we  consequently  can  not  furnish  the  com- 
mittee any  figures  in  relation  to  this  question  which  would  be  of  the  slightest 
assistance. 

Under  the  Payne-AIdrlch  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  mica  was  provided 
for  in  paragraph  91,  reading:  "Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough-trimmed  only, 
5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mica,  cut  or  trimmed, 
mica  plates  or  built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica  or  of  which  mica 
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is  tlie  fouiiMiiieiit  luaterial  of  chief  value,  10  pento  per  pound  and  2I>  iier 
contiim  ad  va  101*6111.'*  Against  the  assessment  by  the  Okvvemment  of  a  daty 
u[x>n  mica  splittings  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  ^  per  centum  ad  valorem  tlie 
Importers,  lu  the  case  of  U.  S.  t*.  Myers  (1  €t.  Gust  Appls^  257),  were  saooess- 
fill  in  their  contention  that  mica  splittings  were  not  manufactures  of  mica. 
and  were  dutiahle  only  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem 
under  tlie  provision  for  '*  Mica,  unmanufactured,  or  rough-trlmmM  only." 

For  reasons  unknown  to  us.  Congress,  in  the  act  of  1918,  removed  mica 
splittings  from  the  classlflcallon  of  **Mlca,  unmanufactured,"  In  wliicli  tbis 
dc'clsion  of  the  court  had  placed  It  and  provided  for  such  splittings  in  the 
same  catt^^oiy  and  at  the  same  rate  as  articles  made  therefrom.  As  a  result 
of  this  classification  under  the  act  of  1918,  unmanufktctured  mica  was  made 
dutiable  at  25  i>er  cent  and  mica  splittings  at  80  per  cent.  In  ail  probability 
Congress  intended  by  this  differential  of  5  per  cent  to  make  allowance  for  the 
labor  applied  to  crude  mica  in  order  to  produce  splittings.  To  this  we  take  no 
exception  nor  do  we  offer  objection  to  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
now  applic:ible  to  splittings  und^^r  paragraph  77,  tariff  act  of  1913;  but  we  do 
Insist  that  both  logic  and  necesf^ity  require  that  the  manufacturers  of  mien 
plate,  mica  board,  built-up  mica,  and  manufactures  of  mica,  made  ftom  mica 
splittings  protected  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  be  given  a  rate  of  protection 
double  that  imposed  on  their  raw  material  to  equal  the  liigher  original  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  duty  placed  thereon. 

The  built-up  mica  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  represent  an  lnvene<l 
CMpitnl  of  from  $2,500,000  to  $3  000,000,  and  employ  approximately  two  to 
three  thousand  opera tiven.  Built-up  mica  is  an  American  invention  and  the 
industry  employ (^  in  making  It  is  expanding  proportionateiy  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  electrical  ai)pllanci's  in  which  mica  plays  so  Important  a  part. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  In  mill  electrifieation  and  general  UiStaiia- 
tion  of  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances  has  been  Incmased  many  lkundre<] 
per  cent  within  the  last  five  years.  In  this  increase  in  the  electrical  fleKl 
built-up  mica  plays  an  Indispensable  part  because  no  substitute  has  been  found 
to  take  Its  place  as  an  insulating  material  of  equal  value. 

The  chief  foreign  competitor  the  domestic  industries  have  to  fear  at  the 
present  moment  is  India,  where  it  Is  notorious  that  labor  can  be  secured  at 
wages  which  would  scarcely  pay  the  car-fare  of  an  Am^ican  laborer.  We  have 
no  authoritative  data  available  of  the  cost  of  production  of  built-up  mica  in 
India,  but  wo  do  know  the  price  at  which  we  can  buy  Indian  mica  splittings  in 
India  and  that  Indian  labor  costs  not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  cost  of 
corresponding  labor  In  the  United  States. 

Based  upon  this  knowledge  and  upon  oui  actual  costs  of  production  we  submit 
the  following  table: 


Co9t  of  surfaced  commutator  segment  plate  (OMO  inch  thick). 


1.48  pounds  splltthiBB 

I.l28pt8.  oem«nt,  at  10.104 

N«l  labor  plus  100  per  cent  ovartasad. 


Total 

10  per  cent  selling  expense. 


Coit 

Freight  to  United  States. 


Cost  in  United  Stotes. 


>  See  note  1,  page  501. 


United 
SUtes. 


ilOiBOM 
.1184 
.82 


L0008 

.10 


1.1008 


1.1008 


ladia. 


.1184 
08 


.M80 
,0668 


SMS 


048H 


Selling  piioe  hi  United  States  81.32. 
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Cost  of  vnsurfaced  moUUmg  plate  {OMO  inch  thick). 


U 1  pte.  cement,  at  10. 
NflChbor  pins  100 


DIM 


1«5. 


United 
States. 


ToUL 

iO  per  cent  seQfiii^  erpenM. 


CmL. 

FieW  to  XTnited  SUtes.'. 


Cost  In  TJnited  States. 


110.3496 
.1M4 
.2500 


.7S40 
.0754 


.8204 


.8304 


India. 


110.2484 
.154 
.04 


.4188 
.0442 


.4780 
.036 


.5120 


SelHxig  price  tn  United  Stotes  tlM. 

1  llw  price  of  mica  spfittfngs  in  India  Is  Is.  (Id.  per  pound,  which  has  been  lediiced  In  these  tables  at  the 
imaOing  rate  of  exchange  on  the  date  this  brief  was  written  and  eqnalslOJ?.  The  United  Stateeoost  of 
sinttfais  In  these  tablesls  predicted  vpoa  the  same  flist  cost  of  Is.  6d.i  which,  reduced  at  the  same  rate 
ernls  10.27,  plus  an  addition  of  30  per  cent  for  United  States  duty  on  splittings  and  plus  2|  cents  per  pound 
nmt  eqaab  10.38. 

Jniraoshoat,  those  eakuhttloiis  ha^e  been  based  upon  the  assuraptloa  of  cmifenn  first  cost  of  mi^berial 
m  both  India  and  the  United  States.  We  beliere  that  the  first  cost  of  the  materials  in  India  is  far  lower 
tliao  we  have  estimated  and,  if  we  are  ri|^t  in  such  assumption,  the  actual  Indian  cost  of  production  is 
considerably  lower  than  we  have  shown  herein. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  only  factors  upon  which  we  have  received  any 
Infomrntion  are  those  of  the  cost  of  spUttinga  and  of  labor  in  India.  In  the 
estimated  costs  of  prodnction  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  we  have  allowed 
to  India  the  same  costa  and  percentages  of  overhead  and  selling  ea^ensea  as 
we  ourselves  incur,  with  the  result  that  we  believe  that  our  estimated  Indian 
production  costs  have  in  fact  been  calculated  much  higher  than  would  be  dis- 
closed if  tlie  data  and  fiactors  entering  into  Indian  costs  of  production  were 
available  to  us.  We  have  also  stated  at  the  foot  of  each  table  the  United  States 
selling  price  of  the  article,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  tliat  our  profits  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  production  are  approximately  25  per  cent.  From  these  tables 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  upon  imported  built-up 
mica  will  make  the  landed,  duty  paid  cost  thereof,  Just  about  equal  to  our 
cost  of  production,  thus  enabling  us  to  compete  with  Indian  production  which  is 
lavored  by  cheap  available  native  sources  of  raw  material  and  the  cheap  child 
labor  for  which  India  is  notorious. 

The  India  Govemm^it  has  been  taking  great  pains  in  the  past  few  years 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  built-up  mica  in  India,  in  order  that  full 
^vantage  might  be  had  of  the  cheap  labor  and  the  indigenous  products  of 
mica  and  shellac,  and  there  have  been  established  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  in  India  several  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  built-up  mica. 
These  factories  are  heavily  financed  by  large  English  and  India  mica  ex- 
porters and  dealers,  and  being  fully  alive  to  the  demand  for  mlcanite  in  the 
electrical  industry  of  the  United  States  will  prove  formidable  competitors  to 
the  manufacturers  of  built-up  mica  in  the  United  States. 

We  herewith  submit  the  proposed  wording  of  a  paragraph  which  we  believe 
will  effect  the  desired  results,  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  coomiittee  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  an  ad  valorem  rate  for  built-up  mica  and  all  manu- 
factures of  mica  double  that  of  the  ad  valorem  rate  made  applicable  to  mica 
splittings. 

"  Mica,  unmanufactured,  valued  at  not  above  15  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  per 
pound,  valued  above  15  cents  per  pound,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cut  mica, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  mica  splittings,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  built-up 
mica  and  all  manufactures  o(  mica,  or  of  which  mica  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ground  mica,  16  per  centum  ad 
valorem." 

Chicago  Mica  Ck)., 

Vailktrai90,  Ind. 
K£eNE  Mica  Peoducts  Co.. 

Keene,  N,  H. 
MacAllen  Co., 

Boiian,  Maas, 
New  England  Mica  Co., 

WaUhAtn^  Mmm. 
Mica  Insulatob  Co., 

New  York,  N.  7. 
81700— 21— PT I 36 
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Bbief  or  THE  AsiTEViTXE  MicA  Co.,  BitTMOHE,  K.  0.;  J.  B.  BtTBiJWON.  SpRtrnc 
Pine,  N.  C.  ;  and  the  Tak  Hkel  Mica  Co.,  Plumthee,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  make  thtt'followinR 
tariff  schedule  on  mica  : 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only  and  mica  splittings,  25 
-  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cut,  stamped  or  trimoieiU 
built-up  mica  and  all  manufactures  of  mica,  or  of  wlilcb  mica  Is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value.  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  phonograph  diaphragms,  10  cents  each  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  refuse,  fit  for  grinding  purposes  only,  1  cent  per  pound ;  ground, 
flakes,  and  dust,  2  cents  per  pound. 

From  over  30  year's  experience  in  the  mica  business,  both  manufacturing 
and  mining,  as  well  as  importing  and  handling  all  qualities  of  imported  mica, 
we  believe  it  will  require  tlie  above  schedule  to  put  the  domestic  miner  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  the  India  miner.  To  enable  you  to  correctly  estimate 
the  situation  and  od  justice  to  an  Industry,  which  though  comparatively  small 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  protect  American  labor  engnped  therein  against 
what  is  probably  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world,  namely  India ;  we  submit  for 
your  x)erusal  the  following  facts : 

The  varieties  of  domestic  mica  are  equal  In  quality  with  the  Indian  varieties, 
both  for  use  in  stoves  and  all  electrical  insulation,  and  splittings  made  from  U 
are  as  good  for  built-up  plate  as  the  splittings  made  from  India  mica. 

India  has  the  advantage  of  larger  developed  mines,  which  means  a  relatively 
lower  operating  cost  and  has  at  all  times  a  surplus  supply  of  cheap  labor.  Until 
domestic  miners  are  adequately  protected,  no  large  developments  are  poasible 
and  mica  of  inferior  grades  mostly  will  be  mined,  because  veins  producing  tho 
high  quality  mica  are  at  deeper  levels  and  are  less  prolific. 

Cost  of  labor  in  India, — ^We  call  your  attention  to  India  labor,  because  India 
is  far  the  greatest  mica-producing  coniitry,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fdllowing 
table  taken  from  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mica  in  1918.  by  U.  T. 
Schaller : 

Worl4*s  production  of  «heet  mica,  J90a-t9i8  (short  tons). 


Year. 


IPOO. 
1901. 
1903. 
1903. 
1901. 
1905. 
1907. 
1006. 
1000. 
1910. 
1911. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
t91ft. 
1917. 
1918. 


United 
Stetee. 

lodU. 

CAiiada. 

228 
180 
187 
310 
334 
482 
530 

1,026 
1,274 
1,143 
1,206 
1,108 
1,283 
2,610 

387 

486 

2677 

218 

905 

1,845 

185 

1,238 

1,135 

379 

914 

1,695 

295 

423 

2,192 

290 

850 

2,288 

552 

278 

2,006 

298 

277 

1,367 

209 

433 

2,430 

604 

838 

2  291 

583 

822 

3,062 

374 

AU  other 
ooantvtofki 


ToUl. 


oftoUl 


1 

1 

85 

39 

18 

15' 

Ml 
125. 
122 
173 
207 
217 
190 

21 

58 

79 
218 


byiiroduc> 
tfonln 
United 
SUtee. 


3,581 
3,506 
2,857 
2,925  1 
8,141  , 
3,122 
3  880  I 
8,823 

3,518  1 
3,780  • 


15 

14 
32 
42 
30 
14 
22 
11 
15 
12 
17 


The  average  wage  paid  to  the  Indian  laborer  is  approximately  30  cents  )K^r 
day,  and  for  women  and  'child  labor,  which  is  largely  used  in  trimming  and 
making  mien  splittings,  the  wage  is  much  less. 

Cost  of  domestic  labor. — ^The  average  wage  paid  to  the  American  miner  Is 
$3  per  day. 

Cost  of  India  tnininff, — We  give  below  figures  on  mining  costs  in  India,  which 
are  taken  from  the  prospectus  of  the  J.  N.  De  Mica  Mining  Co.  of  1920,  a  well- 
known  mica  company  of  many  years'  mining  exi)erience  in  India,  and  are  a^ 
follows : 
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''All  sheet  uiica  produced,  1  litch  by  1  inch  (punch)  and  latter,  kuife  trimmed, 
5  cents  per  pound." 

Cast  of  American  nUning, — Our  costs  are  prepared  from  figures  submitted  by 
many  miners  in  North  Carolina  and  cover  operations  in  1920,  and  are  a» 
follo<ws : 

All  sheet  mica  produced,  1  inch  by  1  inch  (punch)  and  larger,  only  thumb 
trimmed,  30  cents  per  pound ;  or  if  knife  trimmed  to  bring  it  to  8nme  condition 
as  that  imported  from  India,  54  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  between  India  and  domestic  is,  tlierefore,  49  cents 
per  poozid  for  knife-trimmed  mica  and  is.  a  very  conservative  figure.  In  our 
Jud^ient  if  a  corporation,  with  attendant  overhead  charges,  etc.,  were  to  un- 
dertake mining  it  would  cost  considerably  more.  We,  therefore,  feel  justifieil 
in  asking  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  unmanu* 
factured  mica,  and  as  this  trimmed  mica  wastes  appro3dmately  one-half  in 
cutting  or  stamping  to  size,  the  specific  duty  on  cut  mica  necessarily  should  be 
double  the  duty  put  on  unmanufactured,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  termed,  uucut 
mica. 

The  percentage  of  domestic  production  to  importations  of  foreign  mica  in 
important  In  showing  the  competition  domestic  mica  has  to  contend  with.  The 
tJible  below  Is  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1918 : 
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*  11  months  only. 


Mica  aplUtwgs. — Before  the  invention  of  mlcanlte,  or  built-up  mica,  it  was 
^timated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  mica  mined  was  waste.  Since  this  process 
was  introduced  spittings  for  built-up  mica  (mlcanlte  and  other  names),  as  well 
a.s  other  uses  for  electrical  purposes,  have  taken  care  of  this  surplus  of  small 
mica  to  a  large  extent.  However,  the  domestic  miner  or  dealer,  on  account  of 
bigh  labor  costs,  can  not  make  use  of  much  of  this  small  mica  for  splittings, 
whereas  the  Indian  producer  with  women  and  child  labor  can  turn  all  his  small 
mica  Into  splittings,  and  the  Indian  splittings  have  practically  a  monopoly. 
We  give  below  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1918.  pape  641,  fie:iire<i 
to  show  quantity  of  splittings  used  and  their  origin : 

Mica  apHtlings  conttunivd  in  the  United  States  (short  ions). 
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Canadian  spMttlnjrs  ore  made  from  phlogotite  and  this  variety  of  mica  is  not 
found  in  the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  softness  of  phlogotite  mica  It  Is 
used  for  jq)eclal  purposes. 

Splittings  are  thin  pieces  of  mien  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  thou- 
sandthfc  of  an  inch  thick.    To  manufacture  them  there  are  two  distinct  oper- 
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atiODS,  involving  considerable  labor  in  each.  First  the  sheet  mica  is  cloBely 
iinife  trimued,  causing  a  wasle  of  upward  of  40  per  cent  of  the  rough  mica 
piece.  Secondly  the  closely  knife-trimmed  mica  Is  split  with  a  knife  by  an  op* 
erator  Into  thin  sheets  three-fonartbs  to  one  and  one-fourth  thousandths  of  an 
inch.  The  output  per  day  of  one  operator  Is  4  to  6  pounds.  It  has  been  found 
in  India  that  child  labor  is  especially  i^illed  In  this  work  of  making  i^littingB, 
and  hence  children  are  largely  used  and  the  cost  is  8  to  5  cents  per  pound.  With 
domestic  labor  the  making  of  these  splittings  costs  from  80  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  electrical  corporation  Invested  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  developing  mica  mines  in  Dakota,  in  order  to  supply  their 
requirements  in  mica  splittings,  Dakota  mica  being  soft  and  especially  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  They  could  not  compete  with  India  prices  and  were  compelled 
to  shut  down  their  operations  with  heavy  losses. 

Mica  diaphragm  disks, — This  manufactured  article  Is  made  by  highly  skilled 
labor  and  from  the  very  finest  mica.  They  were  manufiictured  principally  in 
Germany  and  England  before  the  war.  Manufacturers  prefer  domestic  mica  to 
foreign  mica,  but  in  the  present  state  of  domestic  mining  they  must  rely  upon 
India  mica;  on  which  the  English  have  the  first  call.  In  1918,  22  tons  of  forei^u 
mica  was  used  for  phonograph  disks  in  the  United  States  and  13  tons  of  do- 
mestic. 

Importers  of  foreign  mica  have  stated  to  your  comnilttee  that  the  present 
tariff  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  domestic  miner.  We  respectfully  state  they  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  domestic  mining  and  are  not  qualified  to  state 
what  tariff  is  sufficient  protection.  They  also  stated  that  domestic  mica  is  not 
as  flexible  as  India  and  does  not  wind  as  well  In  making  tubes,  and  in  other 
cases  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  lines  of  manufacture.  This  we 
emphatically  deny.  The  facte  are,  prices  govern  use.  Some  southern  varieties 
are.  no  doubt,  harder  than  India,  but  the  softer  varieties  are  equally  as  soft 
and  the  South  Dakota  mica  is  even  more  suitable  for  splitting  and  winding.  We 
have  sold  large  quantities  of  domestic  mica  for  every  kind  of  electric  apparatus 
with  every  satisfaction. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey — mica,  1918 — showed 
the  urgent  need  of  a  high  quality  mica  for  war  purposes  and  stated  high  prices 
if  paid  to  domestic  miners  would  not  meet  the  situation :  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled to  request  the  Government  of  Great  Britafn  to  release  mica  for  the  United 
States  Government  ns^es. 

It  is  true  higher  prices  to  domestic  miners  at  that  time  would  not  have  pro- 
duced larger  quantities,  for  the  notice  was  too  short.  It  would  have  been 
months  before  the  old  shut-down  mines  producing  fine  mica  would  have  pro- 
duced any,  and  the  fact  that  labor  was  about  unobtainable,  more  particularly 
in  Georgia,  where  so  much  high  quality  of  mica  is  found,  prevented  large  de- 
velopments.   Increase  in  quantity  of  domestic  did  come  in  1919  and  1920. 

The  demand  and  urgent  need  of  India  mica  increased  their  production  dur- 
ing 191S,  1919,  and  1920,  and  they  now  have  a  surplus  and  are  offering  it  in  much 
larger  quantities  and  at  reduced  prices,  so  that  domestic  miners  to-day  are 
threatened  and  have  a  lack  of  d(*mand  for  their  product.  The  consequence  is 
the  domestic  miner  is  not  producing  as  much  as  formerly,  and  if  this  state  of 
affaire  continues  domestic  production  will  gradually  dwindle,  which  in  turn 
will  put  the  United  States  in  a  more  dependent  condition  on  India  than  ever, 
and  in  case  of  war  the  United  States  Government  will  again  have  to  ask  Great 
Britain  to  supply  much  of  her  requirements  in  mica. 


Brief  op  the  Columbia  Gkaphopho.^e  Mawufacturino  CJo.,  Bribqeport,  Conn. 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  is  a  manufacturer  of  Grafo- 
nolas  and  disk  talking-machine  records  on  a  very  large  scale,  employing  many 
thousands  of  workmen  at  its  principal  plant,  located  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  la 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  its  Grafonolas  it  uses  mica,  and  its  annual  con- 
sumption of  this  product  is  very  substantial  in  this  one  particular. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  every  Grafonola,  regardless  of  price,  is  a  sound  re- 
IHToducer,  or  sound  box  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  This  reprodacer  carries  a 
diaphragm,  and  mica  Is  utilised  exclusively  for  the  purpose. 

These  mica  diaphragms  are  made  In  different  sizes  or  diameters,  but  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.  employs  but  one  size  on  Its  different 
types  of  Grafonolas,  2A  inches.  This  is  a  much  larger  diaphragm  than  some 
other  manufacturers  use,  and  the  fact  is  important. 
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The  mica  iiaed  Jb  these  diaphragms  must  be  of  a  high  grade,  free  of  waves, 
boles,  babbles,  or  other  Imperfectioim,  and  as  clear  as  It  is  possible  to  obtain  It. 
This  also  Is  an  important  fact  to  be  remembered. 

Mica  comes  principally  from  domestic  mines,  from  India,  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina.   The  best  mica  for  diaphragms  comes  from  India. 

Ttie  next  best  grade  for  diaphragms  comes  from  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The 
domestic  noiica  is  wholly  unsaited  for  diai^ragms  because  of  its  inferior  qual- 
ity* its  defects,  and  imperfections.  None,  or  practically  none,  of  it  is  available 
or  is  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  diaphragms.  The  manufacturers  of  dia- 
phragms in  this  country  use  the  imported  mica  only.  They  will  be  compelled 
to  contiQue  the  use  of  imported  mica  for  making  phonograpli  diapliragms  no 
matter  what  duty  is  Imposed  on  the  imported  mica. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  mica  diaphragm  several  simple  steps  or  oi)erations 
are  necessary.  The  work  is  not  complex  or  difficult,  and  no  greater  skill  or 
expertness  is  required  than  can  be  taught  an  employee  of  average  intelligence 
in  a  month  or  two.  No  mechanical  training  or  apprenticeship  is  necessaiy. 
The  dilFer»it  steps  or  (H;>erations  are  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  The  raw  material  is  split  to  the  thickness  desired. 

2.  Punched  or  cut  into  circles  or  cut  into  squares. 

3.  Arranged  in  stacks  about  3  Inches  long  with  paper  betwi^en  each  layer  of 
mica. 

4.  Staclcs  placed  in  a  lathe  and  turned  to  the  approximate  diameter  required. 
ot  The  edges  finished  or  smoothed  while  still  in  the  lathe. 

6w  Wrapped  in  packages  of  100  each  for  shipment 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  calls  for  no  high  standard  of  skill  and  that 
moderate-priced  labor  can  be  nsed. 

It  shoQld  be  understood  that  the  sheet,  piece,  or  fragment  of  mica  from  which 
a  diaphragm  is  to  be  obtained  must  be  larger  than  the  given  diameter  of  the 
finished  article  so  as  to  perihit  of  the  necessary  shaping,  trimming,  and  fin- 

The  labor  involved  is  the  same  exactly  in  a  small  or  large  diaphragm,  and 
consequently  the  labor  cost  is  the  same. 

Bat  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  material  entering  into  the 
constmction  of  the  diaphragm. 

On  page  458  of  the  committee  print  of  the  hearings  of  January  11,  1021, 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Storrs,  of  the  Storrs  Mica  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  comparative 
table  of  the  domestic  and  India  mica  prices.  The  domestic  of  the  size  of  3  by  3 
indies  costs  $1^86  per  pound,  whereas  the  corresponding  size  in  India  mica 
(No.  3)  costs  12.77  per  pound.  The  next  smallest  size  is  the  No.  4  and  its 
■ixe  is  2  by  3  inches,  and  its  cost  f2  per  pound. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  dlaghrapm  2A  could  not  be  secured  from  No.  4 
because  It  is  too  small,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  cutting  must  be  larger  than 
the  finished  diameter.  It  Is  therefor  necessary  to  employ  the  No.  3,  and  the 
cost  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  domestic  of  a  cgrresponding  size 
and  doable  that  of  the  domestic  of  a  corresponding  size  to  No.  4  and  four 
times  as  much  as  if  made  from  the  smaller  sizes. 

This  added  cost  of*  material,  of  course,  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer — in 
onr  case  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Go. 

It  iB  obvions  that  if  the  domestic  mica  was  usable  at  all  for  diaphragm 
purposes,  the  phonograph  manufacturer  would  use  the  cheaper  material  to 
the  exdasiOQ  of  the  imported  article,  inasmuch  as  the  reproducer  or  sound  box 
being  a  part  of  the  complete  phonograph  must  be  supplied  gratis  when  the 
phonograph  is  sold. 

AltXBICAN  MICA   KININO  NOT  STIMULATBD  BT  BIGH   TARIFF. 

Mr.  Storrs  ia  his  statMsent  makes  clear  that  domestic  mining  of  mica  has 
not  been  stimulated  at  all  by  the  existing  tariff,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
1918,  and  in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  the  witnesses  he  refers  to  and  from 
some  of  whom  he  submits  letters. 

On  page  484  of  the  same  hearings  of  January  11,  1921,  appears  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Mr.  Smith  confirms 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Storrs  that  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  domestic 
mica  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  where  a  clear  surface,  freedom  from  waves, 
babbles,  or  scales  is  essential  and  that  the  Imported  mica  roust  be  used.  Mr. 
Smith  describes  a  qiedmen  he  obtained  in  New  Mexico,  but  he  does  not  say 
tbtt  it  is  equal  to  the  Indian  mica  or  that  it  can  be  mined  in  quantity. 
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Mr.  Storrs  opposes  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  the  raw  mica  or  uncut,  split* 
or  built-up  mica,  and  we  join  in  recommending  that  no  increase  in  either  be 
approved. 

Domestic  mines  are  now  producing  to  their  full  capacity,  consequently  an 
increased  duty  would  not  benefit  them  in  the  least,  but  would  add  substantially 
and  needlessly  to  the  burden  of  domestic  manufacturers  who  are  compelled  to 
employ  the  imported  product,  no  matter  how  high  its  cost. 

There  is  no  known  substitute  for  (he  imported  article.  Oostly  and  protracted 
experiments  have  been  conducted  by  phonograph  manufacturers  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  mica  diaphragm,  but  unavailingly.  They  have  tried  also 
to  use  the  domestic  mica,  but  invariably  have  been  forced  to  return  to  the  use 
of  the  imported  article. 

The  supply  of  mica  suitable  for  diaphragm  use  is  very  limited  even  abroad* 
nnd  as  has  been  shown  practically  nonexistent  in  commercial  quantity  do- 
mestically. It  is  therefore  submitted  that  no  additional  handicap  in  the  form 
of  an  increased  duty  should  be  imposed. 

The  same  conditions  which  compel  use  of  imported  mica  for  diaphragms  appljr 
equally  to  other  manufactured  mica  products.  Mica  is  used  extensively  in  the 
making  of  other  articles  in  which  the  domestic  product  can  not  be  utilised  be- 
cause of  its  inferior  quality.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  true.  Mica  with 
spots,  waves,  bubbles,  wrinkles,  or  holes  can  not  be  used,  and  that  means  that 
the  imported  article  must  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Storrs  in  h's  Mtatement  said  that  no  matter  what  duty  was  imposed 
they — the  mica  manufacturers — would  continue  to  bring  it  in.  This  is  literally 
correct  and  for  tlie  reasons  stated. 

This  being  so,  any  .ncrease  in  existing  duties  would  be  a  mistake. 

MANlFArTURKHS  OF  MICA  DIAPHKAOMS  AMPLY  PBOTKCTEl). 

The  Columbia  (vrapbophone  Manufacturing  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
mien  phonograph  diaphragms  in  the  world.  Its  business  has  been  established 
more  than  30  years,  and  during  the  most  of  that  period  it  has  used  theoe  mica 
diaphragms  in  varying  quantities,  and  it  has  obtained  the  most  of  those  used 
from  domestic  sources.  At  the  present  time  it  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  million  per  year,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  is  secured  from  American  manufac- 
turers. The  remaining  20  per  cent  if  purchased  from  other  sources  was  not  on 
account  of  price  competition  but  for  other  and  purely  local  causes. 

At  no  time  in  many  years  has  the  company  been  forced  to  resort  to  foreign 
manufacturers  for  supplies  on  account  of  price  competition,  the  present  rates 
of  duty  making  it  possible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  imiK)rt  the  raw 
material  and  manufacture  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  best  foreign  quota- 
tions and  to  obtain  a  reasonble  profit. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  has  a  firm  offer  from  one  of  these  American 
manufacturers  to  supp:y  it  with  a  quantity  of  these  diaphragms  made  of  the 
best  India  mica  of  the  standard  sise  uniformly  used  by  the  company  at  90 
cents  each  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  No  European  manufacturer  could  quote  a  better 
price,  or  would  try  to  do  so,  or  could  make  delivery  if  he  dW. 

Mr.  Storrs  in  his  statement  says  that  possibly  manufacturers  of  diaphragms 
may  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty,  but  he  does  not  indorse  or  recommend  such 
action.  He  merely  suys  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  although  he  thinks  it 
might  be  equitable.  If  he  had  believed  it  necessary  or  essential  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  witli  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mica  industry  and  its  dllEer- 
ent  aspects,  he  would  have  favored  the  committee  with  more  positive  recom- 
mendations had  he  believed  that  any  additional  protection  of  any  kind  to  dia- 
phragm manufacturers  was  either  needed  or  that  tlie  future  offered  any  greater 
hand  caps  to  them  than  at  present  exist. 

To  add  anything  to  the  present  cost  of  the  phonograph  diaphraffD  would  be 
to  penalize  the  phonograph  manufacturer  for  the  exclusive  beaeJIt  of  a  small 
group  of  manufacturers  of  diaphragms. 

The  ph(mograph  industry  in  this  countrty  is  a  very  large  one,  giriug  employ- 
niont  to  many  thousiinds  of  workmen.  The  Columbia  Oraphophone  Manufac- 
turing Co.  employs,  under  normal  conditions,  eight  to  ten  thousand  workmen 
and  disburs»»s  over  5^100,000  j^er  week  In  pay  roll.  Other  targe  manofaetnrers 
of  phcuiographs  in  this  country  employ  many  additional  thousands  of  \\-ork- 
men  nnd  disburse  large  sums  for  pay-roll  purposes. 

Tlie  total  nnmbor  eniploye<l  by  all  diaphragm  manufkictui'ers  in  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  In  all  probability  1,000  people  with  a  pay  roll  in  pro- 
jHutlon. 
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To  add  to  tlie  coat  of  the  diaphragms  means  that  the  pliouograph  manixltec-. 
lurer  must  eitlier  absorb  that  additional  cost  or  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  by 
ail  increase  in  the  price  of  his  complete  phonograph,  and  thus  the  public  would 
lieAT  the  burden.  This  latter  course  would  not  be  feasible  because  the  repro- 
ilucer  or  sound  box  which  carries  the  diaphragm  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  oom- 
iilete  phonograph,  and  hence  not  easy  of  price  augmentation.  Ttie  manufac- 
rurer  would  have  to  absorb  that  increased  cost.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
rlie  diaphi-ag^m  is  not  easy  to  obtain  ;  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  machine; 
that  the  supply  of  orica  In  this  country  is  too  limited  and  too  Inferior  to  aflPord 
any  relief  in  the  future  and  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  diaphragms 
inade  of  imported  mica  is  am|^y  protected  and  can  and  does  successfully  com* 
pete  witb  foreign  makers,  it  is  urged  that  no  Increase  in  present  rates  be- 
approyed. 

Sucli  Increase  would  be  highly  unjust  and  \infalr,  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
ijihmI  that  the  present  ratef?  he  x)ermltted  to  stand. 


Brief  of  WatsBn  Bbos.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Storrn's  statement  of  January  11,  1921  (Schedule  B,  par. 
77),  and  agree  with  him  fully  that  no  increase  in  duty  on  raw  i^cca  Is  necessary 
or  advisable,  and  that  the  Aiiwrican  miner  does  not  need  further  protection,  as 
he  is  producing  now  all  of  the  mica  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  diaphragms 
he  can  under  any  conditions. 

The  existing  protective  tariif  has  not  stimulated  diaphragm  production  from 
domestic  mica,  notwltlistanding  present  duty  has  been  in  effect  since  1013. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  mica  industry  in  this  country,  no  amount  of  in- 
creai^ed  duty  will  effect  any  greater  stimulus  than  the  existing  rate  has  done, 
as  the  total  quantity  avnllable  fort  his  purpose  is  an  exceedingly  small  per  cent 
of  ttiat  required. 

As  to  mica  diaphragmis,  we  are  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  manu- 
facturers of  this  article  in  this  country,  and  do  not  favor  an  Increased  duty 
for  the  reason  that  the  domestic  mica  can  not  be  used  for  producing  these 
diaphragms  to  any  extent,  both  on  account  of  its  quality  and  the  scarcity, of  a 
grado  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  we  must  have  imported  mica, 
and  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  mica  diaphragms  is,  from 
'»ur  experience,  ample  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  and  enables  us 
as  well  as  all  other  American  manufacturers  to  compete  at  a  profit  with  foreign 
manufacturers  of  mica  diaphragms. 

P.  L.  Watson. 

SANITARY  EARTHENWARE. 

[Paragraph  78.] 

GEORGE  G.  DTE&,  REPRESENTING  THE  SANITARY  POTTERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Dter.  Mr.  Chairmaii  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  my  name  is  Greorge  G.  Dyer,  Sanitary  Potters'  Associa- 
tion, Trenton,  N.  J.  I  desired  to  speak  orally  for  the  association 
or  for  the  industry,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  unexpectedly 
<alled  upon  to  get  readv  at  10  o'clock  Saturday  morning.  I  have 
(lone  the  very  best  I  could  to  get  the  information  together  to  present 
to  you  as  to  why  we  feel  that  our  industry  should  have  some  pro- 
tection. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  from  90  per  cent  of  the  industries  in  this 
country  we  gather  these  figures :  The  total  employees  in  the  sanitary 
pottery  industry  number  6,554,  of  which  about  6fi00  are  highly  paid 
sldlled  workers.  The  total  business  done  from  November  1,  1919,  to 
October  31,  1920,  using  that  as  an  average  year,  was  something  like 
^7,000,000— $26,695,717,  to  be  exact.    The  total  imports  so  far  as 
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known  up  to  September,  1990,  of  sanitary  earthenware,  coTerin£f  a 
period  from  July,  1915,  to  that  date,  is  $40,282.    Granted  a  very, 
very  small  total  of  imports ;  but  I  would  say  in  reference  to  that  that 
the  small  volume  of  imports  was  due  entirely  to  the  war  and  nothing 
else.   We  were  confronted  with  a  possible  flood  of  imports  from  Eng- 
land during  1914.    It  had  made  ite  appearance  in  Boston,  New  York^ 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.    But,  due  to  the  war,  as  I  have  said, 
a  lot  of  this  material  never  reached  this  country.    I  refer  then  to 
orders.    In  San  Francisco  alone  one  order  aggregating  more  tkan 
the  total  imports  for  five  years  had  been  placed  by  an  American 
firm  with  an  English  firm — that  was  in  1914— and  just  at  that  time, 
and  before  the  order  could  be  shipped,  war  had  been  declared, 
naturally  everything  was  off. 
Mr.  Garner.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  order  ? 
Mr.  Dyer.  We  have  nothing  but  an  approximate  figure.    I  would 
say  in  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Gamer,  that  one  is  a  wash-down  bowl 
commonlv  known  as  a  water-closet.     The  other  was  the  tank  to 
operate  that.    We  have  a  price  of  $1.92  on  the  bowl,  but  my  inform- 
ant tells  me  he  was  unable  to  get  the  price  on  the  tank. 
Mr.  Garner.  Well,  approxmiate  the  amount  of  the  order. 
Mr.  Dyer.  All  right,  $46,000. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  more  than  had  been  imported  in  the  past  five 
years,  up  to  that  time  i 
Mr.  Dyer.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  did  the  consumption  at  that  time  approxi- 
mate— what  it  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes ;  I  would  say  about  the  same ;  probably  a  little  bit 
more. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  production  at  this  time,  you  say,  is  about 
$27,00aj000ayear? 
Mr.  Dyer,  x  es,  sir ;  90  per  cent  of  the  industry. 
Mr.  Garner.  That  would  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent! 
Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  would  be  about  ope  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  t 
Mr.  Dyer.  We  grant  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  really  think,  now,  that  with  an  import  of  that 
volume — for  instance,  that  one  order — ^it  would  take  more  than  600 
years  to  put  you  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Dyer.  No;  we  do  not  claim  that.    But  we  do  say  this,  that 
one  order  was  given  by  one  jobber.    There  are  probably  10  jobbers, 
in  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  towns  alone  that  could  place  equal 
amounts,  not  to  speak  of  the  New  York  district. 
Mr.  GrARNER.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  that  ? 
Mr.  Dyer.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Garner.  That  is  one  time  the  Underwood  bill  probably  got  a 
little  above  competitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Dyer.  But  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  at  the  present  time 
worry  much  about  that,  because  England  is  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
reconstruction  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  do  expect  that  this  tariff 
law  that  is  to  be  enacted  will  last  more  than  two  or  three  years,  or 
maybe  longer  than  the  present  Underwood  tariff  law.  I  hope  so, 
at  any  rate.  To  protect  our  industry  for  a  period  we  are  trying 
to  look  forward,  and  not  alone  to  the  fact  that  our  imports  were 
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just  a  very  small  amount.  They  would  have  been  probably  $5,P00,000 
tnd  maybe  $7,000^000  if  the  war  had  not  intervened.  But  we  do  look 
to  yon  gentlemen  in  this  respectp  to  look  forward  to  what  is  menacing 
OS.  I  will  drop  England.  1  will  say  this  for  Japan :  The  Japanese 
to-day  are  installing  modem  methods  of  produdnff  sanitary  earthen- 
ware. They  have  under  construction  in  the  city  or  Sito,  Japan,  what 
is  known  as  the  last  thing  in  sanitary  pottery  for  fire  and  tunnel 
kiln,  continuous  kiln.  It  has  proven  successful  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  imitating  us  largely. 

tiet  me  just  illustrate.  I  hope  I  will  not  transgress  on  your  time. 
To  show  how  cunning  these  Japanese  are :  In  1914  I  was  emplojed 
by  the  Trenton  Pottenes  Co.,  the  lareest  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  in  the  world,  of  sanitary  earthenware.  Letters 
had  come  in  stating  that  a  certain  Japanese  official,  or  gentleman, 
would  arriTe  on  a  certain  day  and  he  wanted  to  be  shown  through 
the  faetoryand  poedbly  purcnase  large  quantities  of  sanitary  earui- 
enware.  We  made  every  preparation  to  give  him  a  royal  welcome, 
expecting  to  get  a  Tery,  very  large  order.  What  we  got  from  that 
^tleman  was  a  sample  order  for  the  very  best  sellers  we  had,  and 
inside  of  six  months  they  were  imitating  them  in  Jai)an,  and  they 
do  not  use  them  in  Japan.  They  make  them  for  this  market,  or 
will  make  them  for  this  market.  I  am  not  speaking,  gentleman,  for 
any  present  protection.  I  am  speaking  for  a  prot^tion  that  we 
are  bound  to  need  within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  probably 
sooner. 

I  would  say  in  reference  to  the  hnports  that  we  have  nothing  later 
than  September  of  last  year.^  I  have  taken  up  with  the  American 
consul  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  which  is  a  combination  I  believe  of  some 
five  little  towns  in  Staffordshire  which  produce  most  all  the  sanitary 
ware  that  is  used  in  England,  to  try  to  get  the  imports  of  sanitary 
earthenware  for  the  last  period  of  this  year,  or  of  last  year,  from 
S^tember  to  December.  He  wrote  us  back  and  told  us  that  his 
office  force  is  so  inadequate  that  he  could  not  do  it  Fortunate]^, 
we  had  a  man  that  was  going  through  Japan.  He  was  observants 
He  was  a  man  thoroughly  alive  to  the  industry  in  America,  and  he 
^t  the  information  that  we  wanted.  Now,  gentlemen,  listen.  What 
is  known  as  a  wash-dowti  bowl — sanitary  pottery  units  are  based  on 
.the  wash  down  because  it  is  65  per  cent  of  the  business — ^in  Japan 
with  the  casting  process  a  workman  makes  four  of  those  bowls  for 
one  day's  work.  He  is  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  15  cents  each  for 
those  bowls,  making  60  cents  a  day.  In  our  country  our  workman 
makes  10  of  those  bowls  by  the  same  process,  and  he  is  paid  $9.40 
a  day.    Is  not  that  significant? 

The  Chairman.  Ninety-four  cents  as  against  fifteen  ? 

Mr.  DnsB.  Yee,  sir.  That  is  significant.  I  think  I  need  not  say 
anv  more  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Geeen.  What  proportion  of  your  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  should  say  66  per  cent,  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  HAWiiET.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Dter.  The  total? 

Mr.  Hawmsy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dter.  As  far  as  I  can  get  it,  I  have  tried  to  make  a  census, 
that  6,554  to  be  exact  made  90  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Bacharach.  Did' you  make  the  statement  that  QfiOO  were 
skilled  men? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Six  thousand  of  those  are  skilled  workmen,  ranging 
anywhere  from  $8  to  $9  to  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  Raiket.  How  many  consumers  are  there  in  the  United  States 
for  these  goods? 

Mr.  Dter.  I  can  give  you  some  statistics  in  regard  to  that.  Some- 
thing like  25,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  less 
than  5,000,000  homes  equipped  with  water-closets  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances. 

Mr.  Eainey.  It  would  be  a  good  plan,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
health  of  this  generation,  to  encourage  some  of  these  importations 
if  that  would  make  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  Dter.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are  unable  at  the  present  time 
to  keep  our  own  6,000  men  fully  employed.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, at  the  present  time  we  are  working  50  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion to-day.  I  would  say  in  reference  to  our  workmen  that  tney  are 
fradually  making  themselves  felt.  They  are  an  intelligent  bunch, 
hey  are  educating  their  children.  We  are  helping  them  along  those 
lines,  too.  They  are  educating  their  children,  making  judges  of 
them.    They  are  making  lawyers  of  them. 

Mr.  Rainby.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  consumers  should 
be  entitled  to  some  consideration? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Absolutely.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  for  the 
consumer ;  we  are  making  his  health  better. 

Mr.'BAiNEY.  You  say  there  are  only  5/X)0,000  homes  furnished 
with  sanitary  toilets? 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  is  the  last  statistics,  Mr.  Rainey. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  thought  you  might  make  them  cheaper,  so  as  to  get 
them  in  10,000,000  homes. 

Mr.  Dyer.  We  are  tryinjg  to  furnish  those  10,000,000  homes  witli 
real  genuine  American  stun. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Dyer,  you  were  trying  to 
educate  lawyers. 

Mr.  Dyer.  Let  me  say  this:  We  are  trying  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  this  extent,  tnat  the  material  we 
make  is  absolutely  nonabsorbent,  and  the  material  that  we  are  going 
to  £et  from  Japan  is  absorbent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  never  brought  that  out,  that  you  are  making  it 
better. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINAWARE. 

IParagraphs  78.  79.  mid  80.  J 

THEODORE  JOKES,  KEPKESENTIHO  TSE  WEOIESALERS  07  SARTHXHWABE 

AND  CHINA,  BOSTON,  HA88. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  that  my  few  remarks 
would  follow  the  American  manufacturers,  but,  as  it  seems  that  is  not 
to  be,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  dividing  my  time. 

(Mr.  Jones  read  his  brief,  as  follows:) 

SiK :  We  address  you  on  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  78,  7d,  80. 
This  committee  represents  the  wholesalers  of  earthenware  and  china  through- 
out the  United  States,  whose  business  Is  the  distribution  of  both  domestic  and 
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impoited  wares  and  in  both  clasps  of  these  products  we  nre  all  heavily  inter- 
ested^ 

We  all  bny  and  sell  largt  quantities  of  the  American -made  goods,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  import  and  distribute  foreign  crockery  and  china,  so  that 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  position  to  discuss  the  question  fairly  and  intelligently. 

The  potteries  of  the  United  States  ,do  not  produce  all  the  varieties  of  wares 
requin^  by  tbe  consumers  of  tills  country  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
import  many  kinds  from  abroad. 

We  recognize  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  conntry  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the  followlw  statistics : 

Compariitfyn  of  importH  and  dome-Hir  production,  china  and  earthenware. 


Import?. 


1913 


Earthemrare. 
Cbioi 


$3,047,000 
0,gOO,OOC 


Domestic  production. 


I 


9,947,000 


1913 


1910 


12,800,000 
4,100,000 


•i 


$15,066,000  ;S39.700,000 
2,434,000  ;    7.625,000 


6.900,000 


30 


17,490.000  '  37,3^,000 


Increase  • 


Percent. 


lis 
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China  and  earthen'P'are 


m 

1913 

1910 

Incroase. 

S5.')0,000 

81,700,000 

Perc.nt. 

210 

These  figures  of  the  Immense  increase  and  progress  of  domestic  potteries 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  more  "  protection  '*  may  be  dis- 
missed; the  present  tariff  rates  apparently  being  abundant  unA  possibly  toi) 
bigh  to  permit  competitive  importations. 

Figures  quoted  do  not  Include  domestic  pi'Oductlon  of  sanitary  ware,  chemical 
porcelain,  and  stoneware,  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-five  millions,  on  which  lines  there  is  no  competition  from  imiwrts,  the 
freight  alooe  on  such  wares  being  practically  prohibitive. 

We  b^teire,  gentlemen,  tliat  these  figures  abundantly  demonstrate  tbe  great 
prosperity  of  the  American  pottery  industry  at  this  time. 

During  tlie  period  of  the  Underwood  tarlflP,  from  1913  to  1019,  the  American 
production  has  increased  from  about  $17,500,000  to  about  $37,500,000,  or  113 
per  cent,  ^vvhile  during  the  same  period  imported  wares  have  decreased  from 
$10,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent.  The  exports  of  china 
and  earthenware  for  the  same  period,  however,  have  increased  from  $550,000 
to  $1,700,000,  or  about  210  per  cent. 

In  all  our  quotations  you  >vill  note  that  we  do  not  include  domestic  pro- 
duction of  sanitary  wares,  chemical  porcelain  and  stoneware,  amounting  to 
about  $85»000«000  per  annum,  and  on  which  lines  there  is  no  competition  from 
imports,  the  freight  alone  on  such  wares  making  importation  practically  pro- 
Ubitive. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  any  additional  pro- 
tection being  required. 

We  tieUeve,  however,  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  rates  on  eartlienware 
would  result  in  bringing  increased  revenue  to  the  Government  and  would  at 
the  same  time  assist  In  reducing  the  selling  prices  to  the  consumer.  The 
present  high  prices  are  very  onerous  on  the  public  and  the  doniand  for  reduc- 
tion is  loud  and  emphatic  throughout  the  land.  The  bulk  of  all  earthenware 
hnported  into  this  market  comes  from  England  and  amounts  to  about  90  per 
cent  of  total  quantity  imported — 6  per  cent  coming  from  Japan  and  4  i)er  cent 
from  other  countries. 

We  realise  and  appreciate  the  great  task  before  the  Government  of  rais'ng 
additional  revenue  and  would  beg  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
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to  effect  tbis,  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory  to  assess  daties  oxn 

a  higher  rate  of  exchange. 

We  notice  in  the  liearings  before  your  committee  on  December  10  that  tlie* 
represfentative  of  the  United  States  Potters*  Association  presented  a  plan  for 
a  new  basis  for  assessment  of  duties,  viz,  to  asses  duties  on  the  wholesale - 
selling  price  in  the  United  States.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  aoclx 
method,  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  expressed  against  the  same  propo- 
sition in  1908  and  noted  in  tariff  hearings  of  the  sixtieth  Congress  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  first  print,  No.  18,  November  23, 1908. 

It  is  impracticable  and  unworkable — wholesale  values  are  variable  and  not 
uniform  in  the  chief  distributing  cities  of  the  country.  The  price  of  an  article 
in  Boston  is  totally  different  from  the  price  of  same  article  in  San  Francaco- 
or  New  Orleans.  Again,  a  great  variety  of  goods  are  imported  which  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  and  tiierefore  there  could  be  no  basis  or 
comparison  with  a  domestic  article  that  does  not  exist 

Franlcly,  the  whole  plan  is  deceptive,  because  it  would  give  the  impression  to- 
the  public  that  the  rates  of  duty  had  been  lowered,  whereas  in  fact  the  plaii^ 
intention  is  to  increase  them. 

Such  a  method  is,  we  believe,  un-American,  and  all  former  attempts  to  iin~ 
pose  this  plan  have  been  unsuccessful. 

We  further  believe  that  the  present  system  ot  assessing  duties  on  the  whol«*- 
sale  market  value  in  the  country  of  production  is  the  only  fair  and  practicable- 
method. 

We  have,  however,  one  suggestion  to  offer  on  the  subject,  viz,  that  dutiable 
value  shall  be  the  wholesale  exi)ort  price  in  the  country  of  production,  provided 
that  iu  no  case  sliall  this  be  less  than  the  wholesale  home  market  price. 

This  committee  will  be  glad  to  fuinlsh  any  information  they  may  have  wbiclk 
your  committee  desires. 

Theodore  Jones, 
Geo.  W.  Kinney, 
Gkobqb  a.  Stuast, 
W1LLIA.M  Howell, 
J.  G.  A.  Fisher, 
Contmiitve  of  the  Wholesalera  of  Eartkenioare  and  China. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  That  is  substantially  the  law  now^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  In  Germany,  ror  instance,  there  is  an  additional 
tax  of  150  per  cent  above  the  home  market  value. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  what  you  might  call  there  a  special  export 
price? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  call  it,  but  the  importer  is 
allowed  to  deduct  that  amount  when  paying  his  duties  here. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  That  is  true,  but  they  nave  m  that  respect  to  conform, 
to  the  law. 

Mr,  Jones.  They  do. 

Mr.  Green.  The  law  is  on  the  home  market  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  In  Germany  they  sell  that  with  the  150  per 
cent  additional. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  not  the  home  market  price,  when  that  is  added  on.. 
but  they  are  conforming  to  the  law 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  we  suggest,  tJiat  the  Government  shall 
get  the  highest  rate,  whatever  it  is.  If  it  is  the  wholesale  market 
price,  pay  on  that,  if  that  is  the  highest.  If  the  export  price  is  higher 
than  that,  assess  the  duties  on  that  price. 

W.  £.  WEIXS,  EEPEESEHTIHG  THE  VHITEI)  STATES  POTTE&S'  ASSOCIATION,. 

NEWELi,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  good  many  branches  to  the- 
pottery  industry,  a  good  many  commodities  that  come  under  that 
general  name.    The  particular  commodity  of  which  I  want  to  speak,. 
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or  the  particular  industry,  is  that  of  j^rodudns  dishes  upon  which  our 
food  is  served.  It  is  largely  competitive  with  the  products  of  other 
<H>untnes.  Dishes  have  always  been  imported  from  England,  Hol- 
land, France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  and  China,  and  from 
some  other  countries. 

The  United  States  Potters'  Association  has  always  been  repre- 
sented down  here  when  a  tariff  bill  was  under  consiaeration  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  because  up  until  the  time  the  war 
i^hanged  our  competitive  conditions  the  rate  of  tariff  assessed  upon 
competitive  goods  imported  into  this  country  was  the  most  vital  fact 
in  oar  business.  It  was  not,  with  the  potters,  a  political  question ; 
it  was  strictly  a  business  question ;  and  with  our  working  people  it 
was  not  a  political  question  either.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  bread 
and  butter. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  appeared  a  little  while  ago  representing  the  im- 
porters and  the  wholesalers  of  china  in  this  country,  quoted  some 
statistics,  in  which  he  called  especial  attention  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  American  production  during  recent  years  and  the  considerable 
KJecrease  in  importation  of  competitive  goods  from  abroad  during 
the  same  period.  I  think  his  statistics  were  about  correct,  but  the 
change  that  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years  is  something  that 
perhaps  is  understood  by  the  members  of  this  committee.  If  not,  it 
ought  to  be  explained. 

We  had  a  rate  of  duty  under  the  McKinl^  bill,  under  the  Dingley 
l)ill,  and  under  the  Papie  bill  of  60  per  cent  on  dishes,  decorated,  and 
55  per  cent  on  dishes,  plain  white.  I  don't  know  whether  I  need 
exhibit  the  class  of  goods  about  which  I  am  talking,  but  I  hold  in 
my  hand  here  four  samples. 

Mr.  Gbeek.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
them.    You  may  exhibit  them. 

Mr.  OhDTiEU).  What  paragraph  of  the  tariff  are  you  talking  to  ? 

Mr.  Weixs.  Paragrajms  79  and  80. 

Those  are  samples  of  dishes  taken  from  my  own  household,  and 
have  been  in  use  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Under  the  duties  imposed  by  the  three  bills  that  I  have  mentioned 
the  American  pottery  industry  just  about  held  its  own.  It  could  not 
actually  grow  or  progress  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  population 
of  the  country  or  the  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  country, 
indicating  that  the  rates  imposed  either  were  oy  no  means  excessive 
or  certaimy  not  prohibitive. 

In  the  vears  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915  the  total  production  each 
year  of  tne  American  potters  making  dishes  was  approximately 
117,000,000.  In  1912  it  was  almost  exactly  $17,000,000.  In  1915  it 
was  $17,654,000.  During  those  same  years  the  importations  of 
directly  competitive  goods  ranged  from  $10,000,000  to  $11,400,000. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  representing  importations 
are  the  foreign  values,  while  the  figures  representing  American  pro- 
duction that  1  have  quoted  represent  the  price  that  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  of  the  United  States  paid  the  American  potters.  To 
set  at  a  true  comparison  to  indicate  what  percentage  of  the  business 
of  this  country  is  done  by  the  importers  and  what  percentage  by 
the  American  producers,  we  must  take  into  account  the  addition  of 
the  duty  assessed  on  these  importations,  the  addition  of  the  expense 
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of  bringing  it  here,  plus  the  addition  of  whatever  profit  the  im- 
porter charges.  Our  informatioA  is  that  the  foreign  value  should 
be  doubled,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  at  a  minimum,  doubled, 
to  represent  a  competitive  value. 

So  that  while  the  American  potters  during  those  four  years  were 
producing  $17,000,000,  paid  to  them  by  the  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
the  importer  was  enjoying  a  business  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $22,- 
000,000.  In  fact,  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  American 
potter  never  had  one-half  of  the  business  of  this  country. 

The  war  had  not  progressed  very  long  until  importations  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  countries  that  had  given  us  the  most 
concern,  and  the  countries  that  had  most  largely  exported  to  America, 
practically  ceased  importation  into  this  country,  or  at  least  ranidly 
reduced  imtil  in  1917  and  1918  they  were  practically  nothing.  Now, 
those  countries  alone  had  sent  to  this  oountry  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6,000,000  foreifi^i  value  during  the  year  that  we  were  producing 
$17,000,000.  Doubling  the  foreign  value  to  get  the  American  com- 
petitive value,  Germany  and  Austria  were  sending  to  this  countrj- 
something  like  $12,000,000  against  the  American  production  of  $17,- 
000,000.  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  competition  was  almost 
as  troublesome  to  the  importers  in  this  country  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish dishes  as  it  was  to  the  producer  on  this  side. 

At  the  same  time  production  of  these  ^oods  in  France  and  England 
was  a  good  bit  curtailed  by  war  conditions.  They  found  somewhat 
the  same  difficulty  that  we  did,  or  perhaps  more  diiBculty  than  we 
did,  in  keeping  the  factories  manned,  in  obtaining  sufficient  fuel^  etc.. 
so  that  the  importation  from  those  countries  fell  off  quite  materia] ly. 
A  famine  in  pottery  came  al^out  in  the  United  States.  We,  because 
we  had  no  more  factories  then  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  dishes 
we  could  sell  before  the  war,  did  not  have  factories  enough  to 
produce  the  dishes  the  people  of  this  country  needed  when  the  war 
broke  out.  We  could  not  make  up  the  slack  that  resulted  from  the 
falling  off  of  importations,  and  while  mv  friend^  Mr.  Jones,  spoke 
of  the  great  reduction  in  importations  oi  wares  in  which  he  deals, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  importers  have  been  able  to  sell 
in  this  country,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  present 
time,  every  dollar's  worUi  of  goods  they  could  buy  aOT  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  which  was  a  considerable  reduction,  especially  on  earthenware, 
from  the  rate  provided  in  the  Payne  bill,  haa  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  increase  in  t^e  American  business,  and  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  imported  business.  It  was  entirely 
the  result  of  conditions  coming  about  through  the  war. 

I  think  Mr.  Jones  quoted  the  importation  for  the  year  ended* June 
80,  1920.  If  he  did  not,  they  were  $8,692,000.  But  for  the  firat  10 
months  of  1920,  the  first  10  months  of  this  pa^  year,  the  importa- 
tions were  $9,618,000.  For  the  corresponding  10  months  or  1919 
they  were  $5,790,000,  or  an  increase  between  1919  and  1920,  of  the 
first  10  months,  of  about  70  per  cent,  indicating  that  the  potters 
abi'oad  are  getting  to  work,  and  are  in  position  to  more  nearly  supply 
the  demand  from  this  country. 

Japan  has  been  giving  us  a  little  more  concern  recently  than  any 
other  country.    In  Oct3)er,  1920,  there  were  $463,000  worth  Japa- 
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nese  dishes  brought  to  this  coantry^  joreigla.  value.  Not  much  less 
than  $1,000,000  in  one  month  from  one  country.  If  that  rate  should 
continue,  Japan  would  bring  to  this  country  more  than  $10,000,000 
per  year  in  competitive  value. 

I  just  notice  in  a  publication  here  entitled  "  Tariff  Information. 
1^21,"  on  page  258,  where  there  are  statistics  on  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  Japan,  that  the  potters  receive  2  yen  per  day.    That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  equivalent  to  about  $1.    Just  before  leaving  home  I  took 
some  statistics  of  wages  in  onr  own  industry — I  mean  in  the  finn 
,      that  I  directly  represent — for  the  two  weeks  ending  December  18, 
f       1920.   We  had  in  one  of  our  five  factories  H04:  men,  wom^en,  and  boys 
employed.    They  received  for  that  two  weeks  $22,388,  or  it  happens 
to  be  an  average  for  the  304  people  of  $36.82  i>er  week.    Of  the  804 
people  103  were  women,  possibly  one-third  of  them  skilled,  lind  two- 
thirds  unskilled.    There  were  83  absolutely  unskilled  men  and  boys. 
There  were  118  skilled  men.    I  worked  it  out  carefully  to  get  aver- 
ages, and  I  find  the  average  wage  was  $4  per  day  for  all  the  women ; 
•  it  was  $5  per  day  for  all  the  unskilled  men  and  boys;  and  it  was  $fr 
per  day  for  all  the  skilled  men. 

Now,  we  have,  as  against  that,  the  Japanese  wage  for  potters. 
Whether  that  means  skilled  potters  only,  or  whether  it  means  skilled 
and  unskilled,  and  is  an  average,  I  have  no  meanis  of  knowing.  But 
suppose  it  is  an  average.    It  is  $1  against  our  average  of  $6  a  day. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  potteries  is  very  complex,  for  the 
reason  that  our  competition  comes  from  so  many  countries.  Wage 
conditions  and  production  cost  are  not  uniform  in  all  of  those  coun- 
tries. They  vary.  They  are  cheaper  in  (^ermany,  or  at  least  they 
were  before  the  war,  much  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
and  cheaper  in  Japan  by  very  much  than  in  Germany.  So  a  tariff 
high  enough  to  protect  us  absolutely  against  the  Japs  would  be 
practically  prohibitive  against  that  country  in  which  there  arc  the 
higher  costs. 

The  potters,  in  coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
have  always  been  frank,  and  they  have  been  frank  simply  because 
they  had  a  good  case.  William  McKinley  was  first  sent  to  Congress 
from  the  district  in  which  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  located,  the 
pottery  center  of  this  country.  He  took  pottery  protection  as  some- 
thing of  a  text  in  his  idea  that  American  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  think  that  students  of  the  tariff  have  ever  since  Regarded 
the  pottery  industry  as  something  almost  an  ideal  example  of  a  case 
where  protection  is  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  Kainey,  Do  you  regard  this  as  an  infant  industry  ? 

Mr.  Weixs.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Eainey.  It  is  the  oldest  industry  in  the  world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Weiaa.  It  is  not  in  this  country.  It  is  50  years  old  in  this 
country.  The  making  of  dishes,  Mr.  Kainey,  is  hundreds  of  years 
old  in  our  competitive  European  countries.  It  is  rather  a  slow  in- 
dustry to  develop.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  about  it.  The  rea- 
fioa  that  it  is  entitled  to  this  protection  is  this :  The  percentage  of 
labor  cost  to  total  cost  is  very  high.  You  see,  the  raw  materials  used 
are  not  expensive  raw  materials.  It  is  a  little  parallel  to  the  case 
the  gentleman  just  recited  here  in  connection  with  optical  glass. 
Take  those  small  plates  that  I  passed  around  there ;  we  get  for  thos^ 
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smaller  plate®,  as  our  wholesale  piioe,  1^  eemtB  eadi.  That  is  not  a 
very  high  price.  There  is  not  one  penny's  worth  of  raw  material  in 
it.  But  last  year,  from  figures  that  I  just  took  off  before  I  left  home, 
our  labor  cost  was  62^  per  cent  of  our  total  oost.  It  was  also  a  liUle 
bit  more  than  60  per  cent  of  our  selling  price.  As  compared  with 
other  industries,  i  have  a  little  clipping  that  I  took  from  a  Pitts- 
'  burgh  paper  of  January  4,  which  is  perhaps  interesting.  The  firm 
that  I  represent  last  year  sold  a  little  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
and  they  paid  in  wa^es  and  put  in  the  pay  envelopes  just  a  little  over 
two  and  a  half  miUion. 

A  report  here  bjr  Mr.  Gatchell,  chief  of  the  State  bureau  of  statis- 
tics and  information  in  Pennsylvania,  makes  this  report  for  the 
county  of  Allegheny  in  which  the  citv  of  Pittsburgh  is  located,  in 
Pennsylvania,  uiat  in  the  year  1919  there  were  total  wages  paid  in 
that  county  of  $316,495,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product^  sell- 
ing  price  of  the  product,  $1,900,226,000.  While  the  industries  in 
Pittsburgh  are  largely  iron  and  steel  they  are  much  diversified,  and 
these  figures,  whidi  I  take  to  be  official,  indicate  that  the  selling 
price  was  just  exactly  six  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid.  In 
our  industey  the  selling  price  last  year  was  not  quite  twice  the 
amount  of  waees  paid ;  that  is,  the  material  used  in  making  pottery 
is  so  fragile  that  machinery  can  not  be  largely  used  in  faoricating 
the  goods.  It  must  be  the  work  of  the  human  hand.  Take  that  cup 
that  I  passed  around  there:  that  single  cup  had  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  at  least  35  individuals.  That  means  not  the  mixing  of  the 
raw  materials  or  the  body  of  the  clays,  but  the  framing  of  tnat  cup, 
the  firing  of  it,  the  dipping  of  it,  the  decoratiiig  of  it,  and  the  pack- 
ing of  it.  They  don't  come  through  in  bulk ;  they  come  through  one 
at  a  time.  At  least  35  people  must  handle  that  particular  cup  before 
it  is  packed  and  ready  for  shipment.  And  because  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  goods  there  is  a  large  loss  through  breakage  from  one 
end  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  m  the  factory  that  I  represent  we 
calculate  that  we  are  very  fortunate  if  we  get  off  with  not  less  than 
10,000  pieces  broken  and  utterly  destroyed  every  day,  and  with 
50,000  additional  pieces  so  damaged  that  they  can  not  be  sold  at  the 
full  price.    They  are  not  entirely  destroyed. 

So  the  element  of  labor  cost  enters  so  largely  into  this  that  we  have 
never  had  the  nerve  quite  to  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  nil  the  duty  that  was  necessary  to  give  us  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  home  market. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  are  the  only  gentleman  that  has  not,  then. 

Mr.  Wells.  Well,  I  think  we  have  been  moderate.  As  long  as  the 
industry  is  so  competitive  as  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  came  from 
abroad  prior  to  the  war 

Mr.  Oldfield  (interposing).  What  was  the  importation  last  year? 

Mr.  Wells.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  19^,  the  importations 
were  $8,696,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  competitive  feature,  when  I  appeared  before  the 
Underwood  committee  I  was  cross-questioned  quite  a  little  on  this 
competitive  feature,  and  finally  the  chairman  called  my  questioners 
to  order  in  this  language  (thisVas  Chairman  Underwood)  : 

I  will  state,  and  I  think  I  speak  coirectly  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  thnl 
the  real  issue  Is  whether  the  present  rate  Is  competitive  or  not 
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The  present  rate  was  the  rate  in  the  Payne  bill. 

Aud  that  is  what  the  gentlemaQ  from  Oonuecticut  (i*ef erring  to  Mr.  Hill)  is 
trviiig  to  bring  out  from  Mr.  Wells.  I  tljiiik  the  witne  s  has  clearly  slwwn  com- 
petiJJoh  on  n  large  percentage  of  the  products  Involved  in  liia  industry,  and  that 
is  the  governing  reason,  from  our  standpcunt,  in  fixing  a  revenue  tariff,  hecause 
without  competition  we  could  not  liave  revenue. 

Now,  if  conditions  were  to  remain  as  they  are  to-day  or,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  as  they  have  been  for  tlie  past  four  years,  we  would  not  ask  for 
anything  other  than  the  rate  specified  in  the  Underwood  bill,  because 
we  have  not  been  able  in  this  country  to  make  enough  pottery  nor  to 
find  enough  pottery  in  the  world  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  are  just  now  at  the  transition  period.  We 
are  getting  nothing  from  our  largest  and  most  dangerous  and  most 
insidious  competitor,  Germany.  JBut  Gennany  is  getting  at  work. 
Just  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  The  factories  tliat  imported  to 
this  country  from  Austria  are  now  located  in  central  Slovakia,  and 
they  are  getting  to  work.  Just  what  the  productive  conditions  over 
there  are  now  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  month  of 
October  $125,000,  foreign  value,  came  to  this  country,  which  was 
more  than  came  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  I  think  $69,000 
came  in  October. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct— $68,000. 

Mr.  Wells.  Something  like  that.  But  remember  that  is  the  foreign 
price,  and  on  top  of  that  $125,000  there  is  an  export  added  of  $50,000, 
upon  which  no  duty  is  charged.  So  what  the  final  wholesale  market 
value  was  of  that  $125,000  I  have  no  means  of  guessing,  but  it  shows 
that  they  are  coming,  too. 

Mr.  Garner,  I  have  heard  that  statement  before — ^that  the  export 
dutv  from  Germany  was  something  like,  I  think,  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  did  you  understand  that  a  manufacturer  in  Ger- 
manj-  can  compete  with  any  other  person  in  the  world  and  pay  150  per 
cent  export  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  can  only  guess  the  reason  is  the  very  low  rate  of  ex- 
change to-dav,  the  very  low  value  of  the  German  mark,  which  prob- 
ably makes  that  possible. 

Ar.  Garner.  I  was  just  thinking,  if  this  Government  was  charging 
a  duty  of  150  per  cent  you  could  not  even  get  to  tidewater,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  German  Government  at 
this  time  can  charge  these  exporters  150  per  cent  duty  and  that  then 
they  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  undertake  to  capture  the  market. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  other  than  I  said.  I 
think  it  is  probably  due  to  the  very  low  rate  of  exchange  and  the  low 
market  value  to-day  of  the  German  mark. 

Mr.  Green.  Has  the  price  of  china  advanced  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Wells.  About  15  per  cent  in  a  year,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  How  much  in  three  years? 

Mr.  Weixs.  One  hundred  and  eleven  per  cent  is  what  our  records 
show  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  think  my  records  would  confirm  that — what  I 
have  had  to  pav. 

Mr.  Greek.  The  reason  1  asked  you  that  question  was  that  one  of 
of  the  importers  who  testified  here  said  that  the  reason  that  the  im- 
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ports  from  China  and  Japan  in  the  10  montlis  ending  October  20 
had  more  than  doubled  was  largely  owing  to  the  increase  of  price. 

Mr.  Wells.  Both  the  foreign  and  American  prices  have  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Green.  The  imports  were  about  two  and  one-half. 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  right,  within  one  year.  I  think  that  is  from 
1914  until  now. 

Mr.  Green.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  increase 
in  value  in  Japan  for  the  10  months  ending  in  October.  There  would 
be  about  a  million  and  a  half  imported  in  1919,  the  10  months  ending 
October,  1919,  and  $1,300,000  worth  imported  in  the  10  months  ending 
October,  1920. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  have  not,  of  course,  undertaken  to  cover  the  entire 
ground,  but  there  is  just  this  I  want  to  say,  that  we  are  having  no  de- 
mand now  for  our  goods.  We  have  had  more  cancellations  in  the 
last  three  months  than  we  have  taken  new  business-  But  the  Ameri- 
can potters  were  so  far  behind  that  we  are  still  busily  employing  all 
our  people  on  orders  that  have  remained  with  us  6,  8,  10,  and  12 
months. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Are  you  reducing  waijes? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  have  not,  and  we.  of  course,  can  not  as  long  as  we 
are  busy.  There  is  not  any  manuiacturer  who  would  think  of  re- 
ducing; wages  until  your  factories  arc  practicallv  idle,  and  we  are  not 
foolish  enough  to  even  suggest  it.  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  future  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  this,  that  the  change  is  coming  f :ist 
enough  to  indicate  that  we  shall  shortly  need  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Payne  rate,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  tlic  !Payne  rates  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  let  us  keep  two-thirds  of  the  American  market.  If  we  run 
have  6GS  per  cent  of  this  business  and  rates  sufficient  to  get  us  605 
per  cent  of  it  and  maintain  it,  we  shall  be  perfectly  happy. 

The  Chairman.  A^Hiat  rates  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  make  a  recommendation  that  the  Pajme  rate  be  re- 
stored, and  until  Germany  and  Austria  get  back  into  that  market  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  at  least  against  England  and  France. 
They  have  always  been  honorable  competitors.  We  have  divided  up 
this  market  witfiout  quarreling. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Will  you  have  enough  protection  against  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  rates  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Wells.  Fifty-five  per  cent  when  they  were  plain  white  and 
60  per  cent  when  they  were  decorated. 

Mr.  I?ATNEY.  How  (lid  you  divide  up  (ho  market? 

Mr.  Wklls.  In  open  competition.  No  other  way.  AVe  have  never 
got  together  and  allotted  the  market,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Mr.  Underwood  corroborated  you  in  tliat,  did  he 
not? 

Mr,  Wells.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Garner.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  the  tariff  rate 
should  be  such  that  there  could  be  competition  between  the  American 
producer  and  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Weixs.  I  think  so.  We  are  willing  to  yield  that  point  abso- 
lutely. There  always  has  been.  Prior  to  the  war  we  always  had  a 
little  less  than  half  of  this  market.  Ot  course  we  could  not  compete 
with  importers,  particularly  from  Germany  and  Austria.    During 
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the  war  the  country  depended  upon  us  and  they  needed  us  badly. 
The  United  States  Government,  during  the  war  period,  had  a  tre- 
mendous demand  from  its  Army  and  its  Navy  and  its  hospitals  for 
goods,  and  we  had  to  give  that  business  preference,  and  sidestep  the 
most  tirgent  demands  that  were  coming  from  our  customers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wells,  a  rate  that  would  protect  you  enough 
to  offset  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  Germany  and 
your  cost  here  will  not  be  sufficient  protection  as  between  you  and 
China  and  Japan,  will  it? 

Mr.  Weixs.  Absolutely  not.  But  so  long  as  Japan  is  no  more 
active  that  it  has  been — it  appears  to  be  growing  more  and  more  of 
a  competitor  constantly,  and  I  apprehend  the  time  is  coming  when 
they  will  put  us  in  a  very  serious  situation  in  this  country — a  restora- 
tion of  the  rates  under  the  Payne  bill  will  afford  us  protection. 

The  Chaikman.  What  you  need  is  protection  against  the  country 
from  which  the  bulk  of  your  competition  comes,  no  matter  what 
country? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  the  idea,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  wouW  like  to  see  something  to  equalize  the 
depreciated  exchange,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Wklls.  That  150  per  cent  export  tariff  out  of  (Jermany  is 
doin^  that  pretty  largely  now,  I  should  say,  but  there  is  sueli  a 
small  quantity  coming  from  Germany — $125,000  a  month  from  that 
country  does  not  mean  much. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Japanese  money  has  not  depreciated.  How  would 
you  regulate  that  exchange  proposition  there  ^ 

Mr,  Wells.  Well,  1  am  making  no  question  as  to  how  tlie  duty 
should  be  assessed,  on  what  basis  of  exchange.  I  think  Mr.  liurgess 
wants  to  say  something  on  that  subject. 

ITie  Chairman.  If  we  should  change  the  method  of  valuing  im- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  levying  duty  from  the  foreign  value  to  the 
American  value,  that  would  overcome  this  difference  in  exchange? 

Air.  Wells.  It  would  solve  the  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kaikey.  Would  it  solve  it  with  Japan  or  any  other  country 
where  the  rate  of  exchange  was  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  so,  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  does  your  company  produce?  What  is 
the  capacity? 

Mr.  Wells.  This  year,  1920,  we  produced  a  little  over  five  millions. 

Mr.  Garner.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  production  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Wells.  Oh,  i.o. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  thought  you  said  seventeen  millions. 

Mr.  Wells.  Seventeen  millions  before  the  war,  but  we  have  in- 
creased production  and  increased  prices.  The  actual  production  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  1920,  as  nearly  as  I  could  get  at  it, 
is  between  forty  and  forty-two  millions. 

Mr.  Garner,  Then  you  produce  about  one-eighth  of  the  consump- 
tion in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  do  you  go  about  it  to  increase  your  price? 

Mr.  Wells.  Whenever  our  labor  cost,  fuel  cost,  and  material  cost 
goes  up,  we  estimate  as  closely  as  we  can  what  additional  selling 
price  it  is  necessary  to  put  on. 
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'Mr.  Kainet.  Each  producer  does  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Weijns.  In  general,  I  would  say  that  we  are  all  familiar  with 
each  others'  prices.    There  is  no  strict  uniformity  of  prices. 

Mr.  Kainey.  How  do  you  go  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Weli^.  a  man  would  be  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  if  he  was  the 
selling  agent  of  any  factory,  if  he  did  not  Know  what  price  his  com- 
petitor was  getting. 

Mr,  Kainey.  JiSt  so  you  find  that  out  without  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  just  exactly  it.  We  have  kept  clear  of  viola^ 
tions  of  the  Clayton  Act,  I  tliink. 

DAVII)  WALXEB,  BEPBESEHTINO  XOBIMITBA  BBOS.,  HEW  TOBK    CITY. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  represent  importers  of  china.  As  an  importer,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  do  a  little  business.  Inasmuch  as  tliis  is  a  revision  of  tlie 
tariff,  you  may  intend  to  revise  china  downward.  I  do  not  know. 
I  would  not  want  to  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Kainey,  No  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  paying  55  per  cent  to-day  on  decorated 
porcelain  as  against  60  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  to-day? 

Mr.  Walker.  Fifty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chairbian.  Under  the  Underwood  law. 

Mr.  Walker.  Under  this  law  as  against  60  per  cent  undei*  the 
Payne- Aldrich  law.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  5  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  rate  as  between  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  and  the  present  law. 

Speaking  of  Japan,  our  importation  of  chinaware  from  Japan  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  present  law  was  written,  1913,  and  the  present 
time  have  been  advanced  in  the  market  of  Japan  very  materially. 
We  got  an  advance  in  1914.  We  got  another  advance  in  1915. 
W^hen  it  came  to  1916  we  looked  forward  to  a  long  continuation  of 
the  war.  and  we  used  the  year  of  1916  as  a  base,  and  figured  our  ad- 
vances tor  1917,  1918,  and  1919  upon  the  1916  cost  as  a  basis.  Our 
importations  of  this  year,  looking  forward  now  to  the  year  1920, 
our  importations  this  year  as  against  1916  bear  a  relation  of  2.65 
as  against  the  1916  deliverj^  of  prices. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Was  that  in  quantity  or  price? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  price.  Our  price  to-day  is  twice,  a  little  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times, 'our  price  of  1916,  which  bore  an  advance 
then  over  the  year  that  the  present  tariff  was  written. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  GrREEN.  The  price  in  our  currency  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  any  currency.    What  difference  does  it  make? 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr,  Green  is  trying  to  get  at  is  what  values 
those  are  based  on,  the  depreciated  nuirk  or  franc  or 

Mr.  W.VLKER.  I  am  talking  about  Japan,  where  the  currency  is 
the  yen,  and  it  has  not  changed  except  to  be  appreciated.  There  is 
no  depreciation  of  Japanese  currency. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  importing  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  with  reference  to  the  volume? 
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Mr.  Walker.  In  volume  I  would  say  our  volume  is  approximately 
the  same.     I  do  not  think  our  volume  has  increased  very  much. 

Mr.  Gasner.  When  you  consider  the  advance  in  price,  although 
your  rate  of  duty — if  I  understand,  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  is  55 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Although  your  rate  of  duty  is  increased  to  110  per 
cent,  as  (Compared  with  55  per  cent,  your  volume  is  the  same  i 

Mr.  Walker.  Pretty  nearly  the  same.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak 
eiactly: 

There  are  a  few  facts  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  Japanese  mer- 
chandise that  are  interesting.  One  is  the  fact  that  packing  to-day 
eoits  on  a  set  or  a  case  of  china  46  sen,  or  23  cents.  Koughly  speak- 
in**,  a  yen  is  50  cents.  So  you  know  pretty  nearly  the  correct  valua- 
tion in  exchange. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  an  impoiler,  not  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  a  manufacturer.  As  I  said  at  the  start,  this  is 
a  reversal  of  form.  You  have  got  the  negative  on  first.  I  do  not 
know  what  your  intentions  are  in  respect  to  the  tariff.  I  would 
rather  come  behind  the  other  people  who  are  probably  wanting  to 
change  the  rate. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  are  not  going  to  lower  it  any. 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  going  to  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  say  that.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  be  in  favor  of  lowering  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  cost  of  packing  to-day  in  Japan  has  gone  up  to 
46  sen  or  23  cents  a  cubic  foot,  which  means,  if  you  take  100  pieces 
to  the  set,  on  a  set  of  100  pieces  that  cost,  figuring  15  cubic  feet  to  a 
case  and  three  sets  in  a  case,  that  gives  you  5  cubic  feet  for  a  set,  or, 
in  other  words,  2  yen  30,  or  $1.15  a  cubic  foot  for  a  set  of  dishes, 
which  is  about  8  per  cent  of  the  value  in  addition  to  your  55  per  cent 
that  also  becomes  a  part  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Green.  Importations  from  Japan  have  greatly  increased  with- 
in the  last  year,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  what  line? 

Mr.  Green.  What  you  ai^  talking  about? 

Mr,  Walker.  In  china? 

Mr.  Green.  In  china;  yes. 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  so  much  in  our  line,  not  to  such  a  great  extent 
in  volume. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  according  to  our  reports  they  are  almost  double. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  have  got  an  advance  in  price  there  to  take  care 
of,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hull.  We  are  talking  about  quantity. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  talking  about  quantity.  I  am  saying  they  cost 
ftlK)Ut  three  times  what  they  did  before  the  war,  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  chinaware  in  Japan 
is  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1916. 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir ;  2.65  what  it  was  in  1916,  twice  as  much  as 
it  was  in  1916,  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  in  1916, 

Mr.  Garner.  And  this  duty  is  double  what  it  was  in  1916,  yet  the 
volume  remains  about  the  same  ? 
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Mr.  Wai^ker.  Pretty  nearly  the  same.  There  is  an  ocean  freight 
rate  of  85  cents  a  hunJired  pounds,  which  is  practically  5  per  cent  of 
the  value.  There  is  a  transcontinental  freight  of  $2.t0,  which  is  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  fibred  upon  the  value  of  a  set  of  dishes.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  under  the  present  conditions  that  the  mer- 
chandise which  I  am  particularly  interested  in — I  am  speaking  for 
myself — the  merchandise  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  domestic  manufacturer.  There  are  one  or  two 
thoughts  I  may  speak  of  later  if  the  occasion  arises.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  brief  afterwards  in  connection  with  some  of  the  data  I  have 
not  with  me  to-day  on  importation. 

UNGLAZED  MAGNESIA  PORCELAIN. 

[Siiff^ste<l  paragraph.] 

House  of   Repbtsentatives, 

Waahinfftoii,  January  11,  1921. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  haiulin;;  y(»ii  herewith  two  letters  tliat  I  have  received 
from  the  T^uthnn  Mamifacturing  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  they  beliif?  ou- 
pi^crl  in  tiie  bu.^^liies^  of  producing  ii«\i;]azer|  nmsneflla  ix>rcelaln. 

The  above  referred  to  company  claims  that  In  order  to  continue  in  biialneR8  It 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  65  per  cent  duty  placed  on  imported  gootls 
of  uuglaze<l  magnesia  porcelain,  and  I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  page 
2  of  letter  dated  December  28,  and  the  photographic  picture  attached  thereto. 

F&ANK   MURRHY. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  December  t8,  1920. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  Yours  of  the  23d  Is  received  and  I  want  to  he  brief  and 
straight  to  the  point  and  facts. 

First,  it  is  Impossible  for  nie  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Coiu- 
mittee,  but  do  not  get  glazed  or  unglazed  electric  porcelain  or  crockery  con- 
fused with  unglazed  muf/nesia  porcc/al/i,  In  which  I  am  deeply  Interested. 
Then*  Is  not  such  an  article  as  glazed  magnesia  porcelain,  and  never  will  lie,  as 
our  line  must  be  and  Is  almost  as  flexible  os  iniblier.  Must  have  tlie  proper  ex- 
pansi<m  and  contraction,  otherwise  will  disintegrate  In  lighting  tlie  Are  and  like* 
wise  in  turning  it  off. 

We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  magnesia  porcelain  and  originated  it  in  this 
country,  starting  in  1912  and  had  It  not  been  for  the  war  taking  the  place  <if 
a  protective  tariff,  the  Wilson  bill  would  have  made  It  Impossible  to  continue 
the  business. 

Since  then,  there  have  five  other  concerns  started  in  the  same  line  which  is 
all  right,  as  we  do  not  complain  of  home  competition.  It  In  Itself  will  protect 
the  price  to  consumers,  but  the  Industry  can  not  succeed,  without  at  least  a 
65  per  cent  duty  on  imported  goods  of  unglazed  magnesia  porcelain,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  following : 

Underglazed  magnesia  backwalls  and  radiants,  magnesia  unglazed  gas  mantle 
and  burner  tips. 

Inclosed  I  hnnd  you  plioto  [not  printed  1  showing  the  nmgncs'a  porcela'n 
backwall  and  the  upright  radiants,  and  with  not  less  than  a  65  per  c«»nt  specific 
duty  this  new  industry  can  not  succeed,  otherwise  it  will  haYO  to  give  way  to 
imported  magnesia  baokwnlts  mv\  radiants  and  nniguefjla  gas  mantle  rings, 
burner  tips,  and  as  stateil  five  other  concerns  having  started  in  this  new  lino 
of  magnesia  unglaxed  porcelain,  we  can  all  succeed  and  home  competition  will 
regulate  the  price  to  the  consumers.  However,  none  of  us  can  sucoeefl  nnle*« 
we  have  at  letist  65  per  cent  specific  duty  on  Imported  unglazed  niagties'a  porce- 
lain, and  would  just  say  that  our  bockwalis  and  radiant  fires  conservo  the  g:i< 
fire^-elther  the  natural  or  nmnufacture.1 — ^about  one-half  over  the  old  methotl 
of  heating  and  also  one-half  price  to  C(msuniers  of  gas. 

Do  not.  as  I  have  said,  get  electric  porcelain  or  xiottery  ware  confuswl  with 
magnesia  unglazed  porcelain,  as  they  are  totally  and  emphatically  u  dUTerent 
proi)osition. 

B.  M.  Ix)UTHAN,  Prcsiilciit, 
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East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  December  21,  1920, 

Dear  MuitPHY:  Not  that  we  want  any  appointments,  neither  do  any  of  our 
20()  employees,  but  certainly  do  want  you  to  do  every  tiling  you  can  to  get  us 
not  lesas  than  a  65  per  cent  specillc  duty  on  magnesia  porcelain  baclcwalls  and 
radiants  for  our  radiant  fires  and  inverted  gus-ninutle  rings,  magnesia  burner 
tips«  all  unglazed. 

IH>  not  get  the  above  confused  with  electric  porcelain.  The  al>ove  is  a  new 
iDflustry  in  this  country,  live  other  concerns  starting  home  competition  will 
re^nilate  the  home  worker,  but  to  have  Europe  on  top  of  the  industry,  can  not 
snaeetl. 

We  are  the  pioneers  in  um^lazed  magnesia  porcelain  and  had  not  the  war 
taken  the  place  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  we  could  never  have  continued  the 
business. 

Listen :  All  unglaased  magnesia  porcelain  not  lens  than  Go  per  cent,  if  in  your 
IKwor.     I  wrote  you  some  time  siiue,  but  thought  I  won  Id  renew  your  memory. 

I  have  o  very  nice  letter  from  Senator  WilH?i,  stating  he  will  not  overlook  our 
s[iecial  industry. 

B.  M.  Louth  AN,  President. 


BRll!7  OF  THE  COQBS  PORCKLAIN  Co.,  GOI.DEX,  COLO. 

To  identify  this  company:  It  was  until  XoviMiiber  I^k  1920,  the  Herol<l  China 
k  I*ottery  Co.,  and  the  writer,  H.  F.  Coors,  appeared  before  your  committee  in 
l»ehalf  of  the  chemical  and  scientlflc  porcelain  manufacture  at  the  time  of  the 
tieariiigB  on  H.  R.  7785. 

My  object  in  writing  you  at  this  bui^  time  is  to  request  tliat,  if  possible,  roy 
testimony  as  given  during  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  7785  be  considered  in  framing 
the  general  tariff  bill. 

llegardlng  any  new  facts,  conditions  are  essentially  the  same,  with  one  Im- 
portant exception,  namely,  visible  proof  of  the  importation  of  Royal  Berlin 
porcelain,  as  per  copy  of  a  letter  we  inclose  herewith,  which  is  irrefutable 
evidence  that  Royal  Berlin  porcelain  can  be  and  is  being  lmporte<l. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  request  means  very  nmch  to  the  future 
of  this  essential  industry. 


The  Hkbold  China  &  Pottbry  Co., 

GoldcUy  Colo. 

My  Dsab  Mb.  Coobs  :  As  you  have  been  advised,  we  have  been  experiencing  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  shipments  of  your  porcelain  ware.  At  pres- 
ent not  one  case  against  the  following  invoices  has  been  received : 


Nu.  5583 $818.01 

No.  6371 29. 70 

No.  .-^Seo 2S.  80 

Xo.  048.3 381. 35 

No.  ;7445 .  283.  20 

No.  5366 18. 60 

No.  .1564 112. 20 

No.  G194 463.  32 

No.  6334 J-  15. 74 

No.  6861 8.20 

No.  6103 678. 48 


No.  5365 ?10.  50 

No.  5095 18.  75 

No.  5588 159. 30 

No.  5366 .-  5. 20 

No.  6894 3a  53 

No.  6483 080.  08 

No.  6193 588. 06 

No.  5445 9. 90 

No.  7068 781. 11 

No.  0194 534. 60 

No.  &i83 887. 06 


The  June  shipment  is  not  overdue  under  present  conditions.  However,  we 
shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  use  your  very  best  efforts  toward  securing 
delivery  of  the  April  and  May  consign ment.s.  We  fully  appreciate  that  this 
delay  is  to  be  attributable  entirely  to  the  carrier,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
can  get  quicker  shipments  from  abroad.  We  have  not  ordered  any  new  Royal 
Berlin  ware  and  shall  not  list  it  in  our  new  catalog,  wlUch  we  are  now  pre- 
paring. However,  we  authorized  shipment  of  the  Uoyal  Berlin  goods  which 
were  paid  for  by  us  in  1915  and  these  were  receivetl  by  us  in  a  remarkal>ly 
short  time.  The  final  result,  should  this  condition  continue  very  much  longer, 
Is  obvious,  nnd  we  believe  that  you  ought  to  get  in  touch  with  your  representa* 
tives  in  Washington  nnd  put  the  proposition  up  to  them  in  the  light  of  protect 
ing  tlie  borne  industry  by  making  the  railroads  give  better  service.  Possibly  a 
proper  explanation  to  the  transi)ortation  compjiny  responsible  for  the  delay 
may  have  its  etTect  in  making  them  a  little  more  keen  about  moving  the  goods. 
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CARBON. 

LParagraphs  81  aud  82.] 

A.    C.   KOBKISOH,   EEPBESEKTINQ   THE   CA&BOH   SECTIOH,   ASSOGIATR]> 
JCANTTFACTirEEES  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES,  HEW  TOBX  CITT. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Before  I  speak  upon  the  carbon  industry,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  you  have  in  your 
circular  asked  for  evidence  of  undervaluation.  The  industry  has 
endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  comply  with  your  circular,  and  yet 
while  we  are  aware  that  there  is  undervaluation,  there  is  gi-eat  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  information,  and  I  think  that  all  American  manu- 
facturers are  confronted  with  the  same  difficulty.  For  that  reason^ 
I  desire  to  make  a  constructive  suggestion  regarding  it  in  the  new- 
tariff  bill. 

You  are  aware  that  most  of  the  customs  offices  are  at  the  ports  and 
are  constantly  accessible  to  the  importers.  The  importer  has  access 
not  only  to  his  own  importations  out  can  secure  information  as  to 
other  imports. 

If  we  have  to  wait  for  the  Government  statistics  as  to  importations 
in  any  commodity,  we  will  discover  that  it  is  from  three  to  five  or 
six  months  after  the  importation  before  we  are  able  to  learn  what 
the  facts  are.  While  at  that  time  we  might  be  entirely  convinced  that 
there  is  undervaluation,  we  have  no  means  of  proving  it. 

There  is  a  rule  of  the  customhouse — whether  it  is  a  law,  or  a  rule^ 
I  can  not  say — but  the  American  manufacturer  has  little  standing  in 
the  customhouse.  The  collector  I'efuses  to  give  the  American  manu- 
facturer information  concerning  the  imports  of  any  commodity,  be- 
cause the  facts  are  said  to  be  secret  and  private  to  the  importer  him* 
self.  I  concur  in  that  to  a  reasonable  extent.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  importer  has  the  exclusive  right  to  know  his  own  invoice  price, 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  when  an  article  has  been 
evaluated  in  the  customhouse,  then  it  becomes  public  business.  If 
the  American  manufacturer  desires  to  see  that  the  Government  gets 
its  revenue  and  that  he  gets  the  protection  which  Congress  nas 
granted  him,  I  think  there  should  be  dome  provision  in  the  law  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  see  a  sample  of  the  import  and  see 
the  value  that  has  been  placed  upon  it. 

•  The  customhouse  official  can  not  possess  all  knowledge.  He  is  not 
an  encyclopedia.  The  importer  knows  his  business  and  the  custom- 
house, which  is  the  Government,  knows  less  about  the  value  of  the 
imports  than  the  importer  does.  The  importer  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  these  rules  which  have  been  es- 
tablished, the  American  manufacturer  can  not  get  the  help  of  the 
Government  and  can  not  help  himself. 

I  want  to  make  the  broad  statement  that  I  believe  the  revenue 
could  be  increased  $30,000,000  a  year  by  a  change  in  the  rules  so  that 
the  American  manufacturer  will  have  the  right  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment and  aid  himself  by  giving  information  to  the  customhouse  and 
have  these  matters  made  right.  I  think,  with  a  custom  i^evenue  of 
$300,000,000  a  year,  that  the  revenue  could  easily  be  inci-eased  10  per 
cent  by  this  change  in  the  law. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that. 

The  carbon  industry  uses  petroleum,  coke,  coal,  pitch,  tar,  dead  oil, 
and  metals.    All  of  those  are  raw  materials,  and  all  are  low  in  cost. 

The  industry  takes  these  materials  running  from  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
cents  per  pound^  and  first  analyzes  them  witn  great  care  to  assure 
purity.    And,  it  is  a  very  delicate  analysis. 

These  materials  selected  with  great  care,  are  so  mixed  and  manipu- 
lated that  they  become  plastic  and  can  be  molded  and  shaped  into 
rarious  forms.  They  are  then  individually  placed  in  regulated  fur- 
naces and  baked  from  two  to  five  weeks  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  The  carbon  manufacturer  has  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
slightest  deformation  of  breakage. 

Tliese  forms  come  out  of  the  furnace  in  approximately  the  shapes 
that  you  see  here  [indicating  forms  on  table].  They  are  then  finished 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  with  great  care.  Variations  of  as  little  as 
a  thousandth  of  an  inch  must  be  guarded  against.  They  must  fit  the 
metal  pails  of  machinery  for  w^iich  tliey  are  designed.  They  must 
fit  close. 

There  is  a  very  strong  parallel  between  the  carbon  industry  and 
the  pottery  industry,  with  this  difference:  The  carbon  man  does 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  kitchen  mechanic,  but  with  the  expert 
electrician  and  adjust  himself  to  all  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
American  industrv.  He  must  make  many  sizes  and  dimensions. 
For  one  branch  of  the  industry  alone,  and  that  is  the  brush  branch, 
there  are  8,000  different  types,  counting  mixtures  and  dimensions. 
It  is  an  individual  product  and  an  infinitely  detailed  business. 
Therefore  it  employs  a  large  amount  of  labor.  We  take  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  worth  a  few  cents  a  pound  and  change  that  raw  material 
into  the  finished  product  that  is  worth  anywhere  from  6  cents  to 
$50  a  pound,  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  that  is  put  into  it. 

Now,  what  are  these  carbon  products  used  for?  Here  are  carbons 
for  electric  arc  lights,  the  carbons  which  you  see  on  the  street.  A 
few  years  ago  all  of  the  cities  used  them,  and  there  were  then  pro- 
duced more  than  200,000,000  of  these  particular  carbons  annually. 
A  few  cities  still  use  them.  But  there  is  constant  change  and  evo- 
lution in  this  industry  and  constant'  improvement.  The  carbon  arc 
is  in  competition  with  all  the  other  means  of  electric  illumination. 
There  can  never  be  any  monopoly  in  it.  Of  this  particular  line  of 
carbons  at  one  time  the  industi-y  made  200,000,000  a  year,  but  last 
year  it  made  only  2,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  constant  change; 
things  become  obsolete  or  are  greatly  modified. 

This  is  a  moving- picture* carbon,  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
industry,  and  it  is  growing.  And  that  [indicating]  is  a  wonderful 
high  intensity  searchlight  carbon.  It  was  developed  during  the 
war  and  is  the  most  efficient  searchlight  carbon  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  It  was  used  by  the  navies  of  the  Americans  and  the 
Allies  during  the  war,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  target  of  a 
ship  at  10  miles.  The  best  they  could  do  before  was  5  miles.  The 
development  of  that  carbon  was  the  direct  result  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  carbon  industry  in  this  country.  The  Battle  of  Jutland  was 
nearly  lost  because  the  searchlights  of  the  enemy  could  pick  up  the 
English  ships  at  some  distances  at  which  the  English  could  not  see 
the  Germans  at  all.  So  I  merely  point  these  facts  out  to  show  that 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  such  things  should  be  kept  here. 
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Now,  in  the  larger  electric  field  this  industry  makes  the  great 
electrodes,  weighing  as  much  as  a  ton  each,  laese  electrodes  are 
vital  to  the  existence  of  electric  furnaces  and  electrochemical  pur- 
poses. The  electrical  industry  in  this  country  depends  on  these 
electrodes.  This  country  in  turn  depends  upon  the  electric  furnace 
industry  for  its  place  in  many  important  fields  of  commerce.  Cer- 
tainly no  modem  war  can  be  conducted  without  this  industry.  Be- 
fore the  war  England  and  the  Allies  depended  upon  Norway,  and 
especially  Germany  and  Austria,  for  their  supply  of  electrodes. 
America  came  to  the  rescue  and  prevented  a  serious  situation  by  its 
exports,  which  have,  of  course,  now  ceased,  except  for  certain  graphi- 
tized  electrodes. 

In  another  field  this  little  brush  [indicating]  varies  in  size  from 
that  [indicating]  to  the  largest  one  which  is  used  in  this  country. 
There  are  millions  of  those  brushes  used  to  transmit  elcctlical  energy 
from  the  dynamo  to  the  wire  and  the  wire  to  the  motor,  and  there  are 
8,000  different  sizes  and  measurements.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  every 
electric  dynamo,  and  without  them  electric  power  would  cease,  these 
lights  would  go  out,  no  cars  would  run,  and  all  electrical  mechanisms 
in  the  industry  would  be  silent.  They  are  designed  tX)  a  liichly  tech- 
nical degree.  The  constituent  materials  must  be  so  combined  as  to  ex- 
actly carry  the  current.  This  industry  seems  so  subdivided  that  it 
would  appear  subject  to  less  competition  because  every  electrical  in- 
vention requires  a  different  brush.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  very  soon 
brushes  become  standardized  in  certain  fields  and  the  minute  they  are 
standardized  and  the  definite  compositioii  is  learned  by  the  foreigners, 
they  rush  into  the  manufacture  of  these  large  requirements  and  take 
the  business  away  from  tliis  country. 

The  next  field  is  miscellaneous  carbon  products.  Congress  in  the 
past  has  placed  these  articles  in  a  sort  of  basket  clause.  Yet  here 
is  that  type  of  products  that  is  more^technical  and  more  intricate  than 
even  these  other  carbons. 

This  ring  here  you  see  [indicating]  is  a  steam  turbine  packing  ring. 
The  steam  turbine  is  being  rapidly  developed  and  this  ring  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  hold  the  steam  and  It  is  the  only  thing  which  possesses 
other  needed  qualities.  Tl\ere  was  no  substitute  for  these  rings  in 
our  Navy  during  the  war.  The  Navy  and  the  shipping  of  the  world 
is  depending  more  and  more  on  turbines,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  we  should  have  these  rings  manufactured  here.  They 
should  be  protected  and  should  be  protected  on  the  basis  tliat  this  is  a 
very  highly  developed  product.  Yet  this  and  a  multitude  of  other 
articles  have  been  given  low  duties,  as  if  uniniportant.  There  al.«o  are 
found  all  those  carbon  parts  witiiout  which  the  telephone  could  not 
be  operated,  some  of  which  are  worth  $6  per  pound. 

Here  is  a  globular  material  that  is  so  fine  and  so  delicate  that  it  is 
a  little  beyond  three  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That  is 
used  in  tlie  telephone  for  the  deaf,  but  people  using  these  delicate 
telephones  every  day  know  nothing  of  the  fact  that  tnese  little  balls 
are  each  hollow  and  are  worth  $50  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  including  in  your  brief  remarks  as  to 
rates? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  having  described  the  industry,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  has  happened.    I 
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just  want  you  to  know  what  Congre^  tried  to  do  for  this  industry 
«nd  what  the  courts  have  done  to  the  paragraphs  prepared  by  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  paragraph  86,  carbons  were  assessed  a^ 
** earthen  or  mineral  substances — if  decorated,  40  per  cent;  not  deco- 
rated, 30  per  cent."  They  were  classed  along  with  mineral  substances 
and  pottery. 

The  custom  officer  assessed  them  at  that,  but  the  courts  overruled  his 
decision  and  said  no,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  decoration,  you  can 
not  paint  them.  Therefore,  they  should  come  in  under  a  20  per  cent 
tariff*  as  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  and  not  pro- 
vided for. 

Tinder  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  paragraph  97,  Congress  added  to  the 
worcls  "  earthen  or  mineral  substances  "  the  words  "  or  carbon,"  and 
left  in  the  words  "  if  not  decorated  in  any  manner^  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  if  decorated,  40  per  cent."  This  was  contested  by  the  im- 
porters and  carried  through  the  courts,  and  the  courts  decided  that 
ConCTcss  did  not  mean  anything  when  it  added  the  words  "  or  car- 
bon." The  court  decided  that  as  carbon  was  not  susceptible  of 
decoration,  the  words  "or  carbon  "  added  by  Congress  had  no  mean- 
ing whatever,  and  carbon  articles  should  still  be  20  i^er  cent  ad 
valorem  as  "  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles." 

Under  the  tariff^  act  of  1897,  paragraph  98,  Congress  provided  for 
carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred.  Those  carbons 
were  being  brought  in  in  12'inch  lengths  when  that  law  was  enacted. 
Those  were  the  carbons  that  I  was  tallying  about.  What  happened 
to  that  ?  That  rate  was  90  cents  per  hundred  and  they  were  then 
coming  in  12-inch  lengths.  What  did  the  importers  do?  They 
brought  them  in  in  48-inch  lengths.  Thev  could  have  brought  them 
in  mile  lengths  if  thev  had  wanted  to.  That  is  what  happened  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
cust(»ns  authorities  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  that.  The  Govern- 
ment lost  its  revenue  and  the  industrv  its  protection. 

Then  came  the  tariff  of  1909  and  the  carbon  industry  called  atten^ 
tion  to  the  facts  that  bringing  in  these  extra  lengths  was  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  Then  the  importera  set  up  the  cry  that  we  were 
commg  down  here  and  demanding  an  increased  protection  for  carbon 
of  400  per  cent.  Why?  Because  we  sought  to  make  them  cut  the 
carbon  to  12-ineh  lengths  instead  of  making  them  in  48-inch  lengths 
and  defeating  the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  brushes  which  I  have  described,  the  words 
*' chief  value  carbon"  were  added.  Now,  Congress  intended  these 
carbon  brushes,  the  brushes  developed  by  the  carbon  industry  con- 
taining metals  in  finely  divided  form,  should  be  classed  as  carbon 
products,  but  the  words  "  chief  value  carbon  "  were  added  by  some 
means  and  this  permitted  the  importation  of  those  brushes  and  car- 
bon plates  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  manufactures  of  metal, 
We  do  not  know  how  many  are  being  brought  in,  but  we  know  that 
there  have  been  millions  of  them  brought  in.  The  plates  from  which 
the  brushes  are  cut  have  no  foreign  wholesale  value  as  they  are 
properly  sized  to  waste  no  material,  hence  there  is  every  possibility 
of  undervaluation. 

Now  the  tariff  of  1913  cut  petroleum  coke  carbons  down  to  15  cents 
per  100  feet.    That  industry  was  dead  anyhow,  so  nobody  cared. 
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Then,  after  carbons,  they  left  the  words  "  chief  value  lampblack^ 
40  cents  per  100  feet."    Congress  then  added  these  words :  "  Carbon 
for  flaming  arc  lamps  not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  cent   acl 
valorem."    There  had  been  wonderful  developments  in  the  industry 
and  increased  efficiency  in  the  lamps.    These  developments  made  a 
new  method  of  photographv  possible,  and  the  use  of  flaming  arcs 
promised  to  grow  greatly.    Congress,  however,  added  after  "  flamiiij;^ 
arc  lamps"  the  words  '^not  specially  provided  for,"  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.     I  think  the  carbon  industiy  believed  that  Congz^s  in- 
tended what  it  said  and  that  carbons  for  flaming  arc  lamps  should 
be  dutiable  at  30  per  cent,  a  very  low  dutv,  but  at  the  same  time 
something.    Now,  what  happened  to  that?    The  importers  contended 
that  the  words  "  not  specially  provided  for  "  governed,  and  they  were 
specially  provided  for  by  the  words  "chief  value  lampblack,  at  40 
cents  per  100  feet."    The  courts  sustained  them. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  That  was  not  what  Congress  meant! 

Mr.  Morrison.  No ;  absolutely  not.  It  was  shown  what  they  were 
to  be  used  for  and  that  when  they  came  in  they  should  pay  30  per 
cent,  but  the  courts  held  that  carl>ons  for  flaming  arc  lamps  were  of 
chief  value  as  lamp  black;  that  is,  as  basic  material  and,  therefore, 
they  were  assessed  at  40  cents  per  hundred  feet. 

Different  grades  for  superb  searchlight  carbons  came  in  at  one-half 
a  cent  a  foot.  1  have  some  of  them.  That  carbon  [indicating]  is  the 
wonderful  searchlight  carbon  of  which  I  am  speaking.  That  car- 
bon arc  will  absorb  10  horsepower  of  energy  in  a  half-inch  space. 
It  has  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  searchlight  of  the  navies  of  the 
world.  It  will  develop  30,000,000  candlepower,  and,  with  the  proper 
reflector,  enable  you  to  pick  up  a  ship  at  10  miles  and  make  a  target 
of  it.  It  has  been  used  for  signaling  by  reflection  on  the  clouds 
for  124  miles.  That  is  a  marvelous  thmg.  That  carbon,  due  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  courts,  comes  in  at  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  comes  in  for  1  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  the 
decision  of  the  court  that  it  come  in  for  40  cents  per  hundred  feet 
instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  that  it  come  in  at  40 
cents  per  100  feet  and  it  is  about  3^  feet  long.  All  it  pays  under 
the  decision  is  IJ  cents  and  it  is  worth  $1.26,  Now,  I  haVe  given 
you,  very  briefly 

Mr.  (jARNER  (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  with  a  question 
right  there  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  in  your  argument,  if  I  under- 
stoml  you.  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing  other  than  what  the 
statute  authorizes  them  to  do — construing  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  am  not  blaming  the  courts.  I  say  that  the  statute 
is  not  properly  drawn. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  remarked  in  the  beginning  what  the  courts  had 
done  to  Congress,  and  I  was  just  wondering  if  they  had  done  any- 
thinn;  to  Congress  or  whether  they  had  done  their  duty  as  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Morrison,  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  when  Congress  wrote 
in  "flaming  arc-light  carbons,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  it  was,  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  intent  of  Congress  to  collect  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  you  go  to  the  court  to  get  them  to  construe  a 
statute;  they  construe  the  statute  in  the  most  logical  way.  I  am 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
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strued  the  statute  in  the  way  the  lawmakers  did  not  intend  it  should 
be  construed. 

Mr.  LiONowoRTH.  I  think  that  that  has  often  been  done.  They 
probably  do  not  intend  to  do  it,  but  they  do  it. 

Mr.  (jARKBK.  I  think  when  there  is  no  conflict  at  all  it  is  the  fault 


:ing  to  construe  a  statute  they  always 
have  in  mind  the  lawmakers'  intent  in  writing  that  statute. 

Mr.  LoKQWoBTH.  But  they  do  not  always  construe  it  as  the  law* 
makers  intend  when  they  write  the  statute. 

Mr.  Gr££n.  I  think  that  possibly  a  great  many  people  imagine  they 
have  a  statute  on  the  books  and  that  the  statute  is  just  what  they 
think  it  is.  Just  look  at  the  common  law,  and  look  at  the  statute  of 
fraud.  The  statiite  of  fraud  is  one  of  the  plainest  things  that  pos- 
sibly could  be  written,  yet  this  room  would  nardly  contain  the  books 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  statute  of  fraud  to  try  to  make 
it  clear. 

The  CzxAiRHAN.  Mr.  Morrison,  I  can  give  an  illustration  showing 
the  burden  on  the  court  and  a  decision  wliich  was  made  on  linoleum. 
Linoleum  was  brought  in  in  yard  widths  and  multiples  of  yard 
widths — 3,  6,  9, 12, 15  feetj  and  so  on.  And  the  lan^age  in  the  law 
provided  for  linoleum  which  was  less  than  12  feet  in  length.  So  a 
New  York  importer — at  that  time  we  were  importing  a  great  deal  of 
our  linoleums  from  Japan,  and  one  of  the  importers  arranged  in  that 
country  to  have  linoleum  made  in  Japan  11  feet  llf  inches  in  width, 
and  brought  it  in,  and  demanded  that  it  be  permitted  to  pay  the 
rates  for  linoleum  under  12  feet.  The  collector  of  customs  said  that 
this  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  same  as  12-foot  linoleum  and 
made  them  pay  the  higher  rate.  They  went  into  the  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  law  rendered  a  decision  that  it  was  under  12  feet  in  length, 
and  the  court  decided  that  the  linoleum  took  the  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Garner.  Was  the  court  to  blame  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  same  case.  Without  reflection  upon 
the  court,  they  were  justified  in  making  that  decision.  The  difficulty 
was  with  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  law,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gamer]  helped  to  make  that  law. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  emphasizes  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  that  at 
the  time  when  we  are  arriving  at  what  we  believe  is  the  proper  para- 
graph, that  this  subject  is  oi  such  great  importance  to  such  a  large 
industry  that  I  think  that  great  care  should  be  taken,  and  it  should 
be  given  due  consideration,  and  it  should  so  correct  the  law  that  it 
will  stand  the  test.  I  feel  that  Congress  wishes  to  get  the  revenue 
which  will  result,  and  the  industry  wishes  to  be  protected.  These 
measures  are  so  important  that  they  should  be  studied  so  far  as  pos* 
sible,  with  the  intent  of  so  writing  a  law  which  would  stand  beyond 
question. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  If  we  should  examine  the  record  in  this  case,  we 
would  probably  find  that  the  industry  suggested  the  complete  lan- 
guage which  you  are  now  complaining  ox,  that  the  industry  itself 

suggested  it. 

Mr.  Morrison.  You  will  find,  sir,  I  think,  that  quite  the  contrary 
is  the  case^    I  want  to  name  one  more  illustration 

Mr.  Rain£T.  I  will  look  it  up  and  see. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  Here  is  a  carbon  plate  in  which  is  incorporated 
finely  powdered  copper.  It  is  a  highly  finislied  product  out  of  which 
brushes  are  made.  It  looks  like  copper,  and  I  am  informed  and  be- 
lieve it  has  been  brought  into  th!:5  country  as  braziers  copper  plates 
at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  2i>-cent  per  pound  valuation,  instead 
of  20  per  cent  on  a  dollar  a  pound  valuation,  or  1  cent  duty  per 
pound,  instead  of  25  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  copper  in  a  certain, 
proportion  to  meet  certain  requirements  of  the  electrician.  It  is  so 
much  like  copper  that  an  ordinary  customs  officer  would  pass  it  as  a 
copper  plate. 

Air.  \ouNG.  What  are  the  proportions? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Why,  I  presume  in  that  particular  case  it  is  80  per 
cent  copper.  They  run  from  1  per  cent  copper  to  90.  But  this  pow- 
dered copper  used  is  a  sort  of  bronze  powder  and  now  dutiable  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  it  were  sliiny  and  bright  enough  like  this 
[indicating]  when  it  came  in,  it  would  probably  be  classed  as  brazier 
copper  and  pay  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  law.  I  am  merely 
using  these  as  illustrations 

Mr.  Oldpield.  How  would  you  remedy  this?  This  is  more  than 
80  per  cent  copper,  and  it  looks  like  copper. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  can't  make  any  wording  that  would  provide 
protection  against  deliberate  fraud,  but  we  can  make  wording  which 
will  include  that  thing  and  make  it  a  fraud  to  bring  it  in  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Is  there  any  particular  kind  of  protection ;  have  you 
anv  technical  names  whicli  you  can  use  to  describe  it? 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  should  be  and  can  be  included  in  the  carbon 
paragraph  and  be  protected. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  the  manufactui^rs  abroad  have  been  manu- 
facturing these,  especially  for  the  American  trade,  and  these  plates 
have  no  wholesale  value  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured, and  therefore  there  is  great  opportunity  for  undervaluation. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  there  was  undervaluation,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  now  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  prov- 
ing it  or  even  helping  the  (tovemment, 

I  trust  that  some-  of  the  members  of  this  committee  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  subject,  and  I  trust  that  when  the  paragraph 
is  written  to  cover  the  carbon  industry  that  they  will  give  it  very 
careful  consideration.  I  suggest  that  when  the  new  paragraph  is 
made  that  it  be  divided  into  its  natural  divisions  of  light,  heat, 
power,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  first  of  these  divisions, ''  light,"  would  include  all  the  carbons 
for  arc  lights  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and  includes,  of  course,  all  the 
moving-picture  carbons.  An<l  on  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  prior 
to  the  T\  orld  War  importations  from  abroad  were  17,000,000  moving- 

Ficture  carbons  per  annum,  and  that  was  about  the  consumption, 
do  not  think  that  over  a  million  were  made  in  this  country.  And 
they  were  only  paying  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  because  of  the  court 
decision  and  the  low  specific  duty.  So  all  of  tliis  quantity  which  I 
have  been  talking  about  came  in.  The  importations  before  the  war 
were  17,000,000.  Thev  came  fi'om  Qennany.  The  war  prohibited 
them  from  coming.  The  American  industry  met  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  and  is  at  present  doing  so.    We  are  only  enabled  to 
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do  this  as  the  result  of  the  war.  After  the  war  market  changes 
came  about,  and  the  American  industry  will  go  out  of  business  again 
if  the  present  rate  of  importation  continues. 

The  consumption  of  these  carbons  has  increased  until  about 
20,000,000  are  now  used  in  this  country.  They  have  been  highly 
ileveloped,  so  as  to  stop  the  flicker,  and  will  do  all  of  those  things 
wliich  the  moving-picture  people  have  been  requesting  and  recom- 
mending. 

In  October,  1920,  however,  1,100,000  came  in  from  Germany.  I 
have  a  cablegram  this  morning  quoting  an  order  that  was  placed 
last  week  in  Germany  for  $1,0(K),000  value  of  these  German  carbons. 
That  means,  if  filled  this  year,  a  very  large  propoition  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Garkkr.  Do  they  come  in  direct? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  know  how  they  come  in.  I  have  had 
them  in  my  hands,  marked  '*made  in  Germany."  So  there  is  no 
question  about  where  they  are  made.  Thej'  are  taking  the  American 
market. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  can  you  get  evidence  showing  this  committee 
just  how  the  importations  are  made  from  Germany]  Some  of  the 
witnesses  say  they  come  from  Holland.  Where  can  we  get  informa- 
tion showing  how  these  importations  are  reaching  this  country  from 
Germany? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  matter.  This  committee 
can  simply  ask  the  Treasury  Department  for  that  information  and 
obtain  it. 

Mr.  (tarner.  The  Treasury  Department  has  that  information? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Certainly.  If  you  wish  tariff  information,  you 
can^t  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Green.  What  kind  of  carbons  do  we  export? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  exported  dui:ing  the  war  a  number,  but  \Te  are 
exporting  now  but  comparatively  little. 

Mr.  Green.  You  do  not  hardly  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  we  exported  some  as  late  as  last  October. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  exported  some  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Green.  Canada  is  a  large  exporter.    We  have  exported 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  year? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  received  two  cablegrams  yesterday  and  a  long 
letter  this  morning  which  has  hardly  yet  been  decoded,  but  during 
the  past  four  months  I  have  been  accumulating  all  the  information 
I  could  get  with  regard  to  all  labor  costs,  and  especially  in  the  carbon 
industry  abroad.  1  have  also  accumulated  information  regarding 
the  labor  costs  here  and  abroad  from  six  principal  countries  as  to 
the  different  trades  and  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

I  have  here  information  with  regard  to  the  labor  costs  for  the  last 
10  years  all  figured  out  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis,  and  the  basis  of 
exchange  at  the  time  the  labor  was  done  and  the  work  paid  for,  so 
that  it  is  accurate  for  that  time. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  information 
from  the  foreigners ;  nevertheless,  if  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  get  the  information  drawn  up  for  it.  I  think  it  will 
be  very  helpful. 
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Now,  I  will  speak  of  the  specific  labor  costs  here  and  abroad,  the 
wages  here  and  abroad  in  the  carbon  industry.  In  the  United  States 
1  got  an  average  of  over  4,000  employees  manufacturing  carbon  prod- 
ucts. That  includes  foremen  and  those  people  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  manufacture  of  the  product,  and  I  find  that  we 
pay  an  average  of  06  cents  per  hour,  $5.28  per  8-hour  day,  over  $31 
per  week.  Again,  in  order  to  check  that  information  and  to  see 
whether  that  information  was  substantially  correct  for  the  whole  iii- 
dustrv,  I  took  New  York  State,  the  average  of  all  factory  workers 
for  November,  1920,  and  found  that  to  be  $28  per  week.  In  the 
carbon  industry  it  is  $31  per  week;  it  is  a  little  higher  in  the  carbon 
industry  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  those  fagures.  This  says  that  there  was  ex- 
ported for  the  10  months  ended  October  $1,225,000,  and  that  in  Octo- 
ber the  value  of  the  exports  was  $137,716,  somewhat  in  excess  of 
October,  1919. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Those  are  goods  which  our  people  send  over  there 
to  Canada  and  are  sent  over  for  use  by  American  branch  plants* 
especially  electrodes  for  dry  cells,  and  includes  special  grai>uitizeci 
electrodes 

Mr.  Bacharach  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  hear  some  more 
about  the  wage  scale  abroad. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  that.  I  find  that  on  Decem- 
ber 15  the  German  workmen  in  the  carbon  industry  was  getting  65 
cents  a  day,  exchange  considered.  They  were  getting  50  marks,  the 
average  employee.  I'hey  employ  a  great  many  women.  These  work- 
ers receive  $3.90  per  week,  on  an  average,  against  our  $31  per  week. 

I  have  got  the  English  rates  also. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  desire,  and  we  want  it  on  a  £Cold 
basis. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  got  it  on  a  gold  basis.  I  have  got  the  Eng- 
lish rate  at  $2  per  day  and  $12  per  week.  Now,  for  your  informa- 
tion, if  I  had  the  time,  I  could  go  into  detail  and  tell  you  what  I 
have  got  here.  We  have  taken  the  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  American  labor  for  the  past  10  years.  I  have  the  reports 
as  to  the  labor  in  Germany,  France,  Japan,  Austria,  England,  and 
Canada,  and  I  have  all  of  those  rates  of  exchange  consiaered  both 
in  marks,  yen,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  figured  out  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  then  I  begin  with  blacksmiths,  building  labor,  car- 
penters, painters,  plasterers,  machinLsts,  and  all  of  the  diifei^nt 
classifications  of  labor,  and  I  have  here  a  tabulated  statement  setting 
that  out. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  What  is  the  information  vou  have  about  Japan } 

Mr.  Morrison.  Curious  enough,  wages  in  Japan  for  skilled  labor 
are  a  little  bit  higher  than  they  are  in  Germany.  I  think  that  is  a 
most  astounding  thing. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Are  any  of  these  products  patented  t 

Mr.  Morrison.  None  of  them  are  patented  in  this  country,  in  this 
field.  I  presume  that  some  particular  things  are,  but  no  patento 
have  been  issued  protecting  these  things. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Are  searchlight  carbons  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  onginated  in  Germany  and  the  man  that 
made  the  lamp  was  in  England  three  days  before  the  war  broke 
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out.  He  was  captured  and  intemed  and  the  specifications,  including 
the  searchli^t  carbons,  were  taken  away  from  him.  The  English 
could  not  make  those  searchlight  carbons.  The  American  industry 
worked  out  the  process  and  the  American  industry  make  them  for 
the  nairies  of  the  country  and  the  Allies. 

Mr.  LoNQwoRTH.  What  informa'tion  have  you  with  regard  to  the 
labor  situation  in  Germany,  whether  the  labor  is  contented,  or 
whether  they  are  having  trouole  and  strikes  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  have  the  information  that  there  is  a  large  excess 
of  idle  labor  and  because  of  that  they  are  keeping  wages  down.  This 
IS  a  report  from  Germany  at  the  end  of  December.  The  wages  then 
were  in  thejgreat  cities  50  marks,  equaling  65  cents  per  day,  women 
26  marks.    "liiat  is  39  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  LoKGwoRTH.  This  is  m  a  carbon  plant? 

ilr.  Morrison.  This  is  a  carbon  plant.  These  figures  apply  gener- 
ally, but  they  are  lower  in  the  smaller  cities.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
men  en^ged  in  this  industry  were  lost  durinf^  the  war.  The  plant 
is  working  a  full  force  and  they  have  not  noticed  any  difference  in 
their  present  efficiency  as  compared  with  before  the  war. 

In  other  words  the  Bolsheviki  trouble  was  incidental  and  the  men 
are  working  well  now.  I  find  the  coal  situation  is  complained  of. 
They  complain  bitterly  of  the  coal  shortage  and  of  the  coal  prices. 
But  thej  are  paying  only  $3.37  a  ton,  exchange  considered,  and  we 
are  paying  $6. 

Mr.  LiONOwoRTH.  That  is  what  their  prices  are  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  that  figured  in  our  money? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  per  ton,  or  $3.37  our 
money  on  December  exchange.  The  price  for  coal  has  been  set  at 
250  marks.  In  other  words,  I  can  take  $3.37  and  convert  it  into 
marks  there  and  buy  a  ton  of  coal  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Green.  By  way  of  explanation  as  to  the  coal  matter,  I  might 
?ny  that  Germany  has  recently  been  developing  methods  for  the  use 
of  brown  coal  dej)osits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be  the  coal 
that  they  are  using  now. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  can  not  answer  that,  although  I  know  that  the 
man  that  gave  this  information  is  a  man  that  is  quite  familiar  with 
coal,  and  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  had  they  been  using  brown 
coal  he  would  have  stated  so.  They  have  maintained  the  price  of 
coal,  they  have  fixed  it,  I  believe,  at  250  marks  per  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGwORTH.  The  information  that  you  get  then  is  that  the 
bolshevik  movement  has  almost  stopped? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  the  information  that  came  to  me,  and  gives 
information  the  last  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Mj-.  Morrison,  will  you  file  with  us  all  that  infor* 
mation  as  to  foreign  wages  compared  with  our  wages,  and  the  wages 
in  the  foreign  manufacturing  plants  as  compared  with  our  plants? 
That  is  very  valuable  information,  and  is  just  what  the  committee 
has  been  looking  for. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  thank  you,  exceedingly. 

The  Chairman.  Also  file  a  schedule  of  the  suggested  rates  of  duty 
on  these  articles,  if  you  please. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  May  I 
also  file  a  brief  suggesting  the  change  in  wording  which  might  be 
used  in  this  matter? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Brief  of  the  Carbon  Section  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Eixctbical 

SrTPLiEs,  New  York  City. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  carbon  in  connec'tiou  with  the  tariff  has  been  disastrous.  In 
1897  the  word  "carbon"  was  add(Mi  to  the  pottery  paragraph,  wherein  occurred 
the  words  "  If  decorated,  35  per  cent,  if  not  decorated,  30  per  cent."  There  had 
been  a  dispute  as  to  where  carbon  should  be  placed,  and  the  word  "carbon"  was 
evidently  put  In  so  that  carbon  should  take  a  30  per  cent  duty.  However,  the 
courts  decided  that  as  carbon  was  not  susceptible  of  decoration,  the  word  in 
the  paragraph  meant  nothing,  and  it  must  come  in  as  a  nonenumerated  manufae- 
tured  article  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  tariff  of  1897,  para^aph  98, 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  granted  a  tariff  of  90  cents  per  hundred.  The 
standard  carbon  of  that  day  w*as  about  1  foot  in  length,  but  imiuediat^dy  im- 
porters brought  them  in  3  and  4  feet  In  length,  cutting  in  this  country*  ^^^^ 
paying  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  so  that  the  duty  was  reduced  to  one-fourth 
or  one-third  of  what  Congress  Intended. 

Later,  in  1913,  when  the  flaming  arc  corbon»had  been  developed.  Congress 
provided  for  it  in  paragraph  82,  with  the  following  words :  "  Carbons  for  flaming 
arc  lamps,  not  si)ecially  provid(*d  for  in  this  section,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
The  importers  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  words  **not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  "  and  claimed  Hiat  certain  flaming  arc  carbons  were 
of  chief  value  lampblack  and  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  100  feet.  This  contention 
was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  the  protection  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  it  had  evidently  been  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  give 
to  the  flaming  arc  carbon  industry,  was  denied  except  in  the  case  of  one  now 
little-used  carbon. 

The  phrases  covering  brushes,  plates,  and  carbon  specialties  have  been  sub- 
jected to  extraordinary  undervaluation,  misinterpretatioua,  and  mlsclassifica- 
tions,  so  that,  had  not  the  war  given  the  carbon  iudustry  in  this  country  needed 
protection,  large  and  Important  parts  of  the  Industry  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Europe. 

The  carbon  industry  respectfully  suggests  that  the  paragraph  relating  to 
carbons  be  revised  and  so  dassifled  that  each  branch  of  the  iudustry  will  stand 
by  Itself.    This  will  remove  all  ambiguity  and  uncertainty. 

The  carbon  industry  naturally  divides  itself  Into  four  classifications;  the 
flrst  relating  to  Ught,  the  second  to  heat,  the  third  to  power  as  applied  to 
electrical  aptmratus,  and  the  fourth  to  a  multitude  of  specialties  and  all  other 
forms  of  nianufacttured  carbon. 

ARC-LIGHT  CARBONS. 

Taking  up  these  four  classes  of  carbon -products  serlatum,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  all  arc-light  carbons  be  combined  and  accorded  one  ad  valorem 
rate.  The  present  law  and  Treasury  Decisions  divides  tbem  into  three  classes, 
viz,  those  made  entirely  of  petroleum  coke,  those  of  chief  value  of  lampblack, 
and  carbons  for  flaming  arc  lamps.  Arc-light  carbons  made  entirely  of  jjetro- 
leum  coke  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  be  imported,  while  those  of 
chief  value  of  lampblack,  which  also  include  many  important  grades  of  flame 
light  carbons,  have  been  and  are  now  being  imported  Into  the  United  States 
in  large  numbers.  The  homogeneous  or  solid  flaming  arc  carbons,  which  are 
by  court  decisious  the  only  ones  assessed  as  "carbons  for  flaming  arc  lamps, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,"  are  only  used  to  a  small  extent  and 
not  at  present  Imported. 

The  arc-light  carbon  paragraphs  of  the  present  and  previous  tariff  laws 
have  been  subject  to  continued  evasion  and  on  account  of  unfortunate  phrase- 
ology ;  the  apparent  desire  of  Congress  has  been  decidedly  altered.  The  grades 
of  arc-light  carbons  now  Important  and  which  are  again  being  imported  in 
large  numbera  are  of  such  varying  sizes  and  values,  ranging  from  |20  to 
11,200  per  thousand,  involving  the  extending  use  of  flaming  arc  carbons  into 
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practifally  all  fields,  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  nilsclassiflcatlon 
Md  litigatiou  arc-light  carbons  should  be  combined  and  given  equal  ad 
Taioreiu  protection. 

In  this  division  of  carbon  products  are  the  mot'on-plcture  projector  carbons. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  owinp:  to  court  decisions  Interpreting  the  tariflP 
aff.  no  adequate  protection  was  given  to  this  form  of  carbon,  and  over  90  per 
ftiU  of  them  were  produced  in  fore  gu  countries,  principally  Gonnany,  prior  to 
tl»  World  War. 

This  part  of  the  carbon  pare  graph  also  includes  the  remarkable  flaming  arc 
i-artKin  used  in  all  forms  of  photography.  It  also  Includes  the  extraordinary 
^archlight  carbons  which  were  used  by  the  Un  ted  States  and  the  Allies. 
Thftse  uni>rece<lented  high  'Utens'ty  flaming  arc  searchlight  carbons  had  been 
employed  by  the  Germans  and  gave  them  the  use  of  a  searchliijiht  so  superior 
to  any  that  had  been  produced  by  the  Allies  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  official  nota- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  that  tlicse  German  searchlights  gave, 
theiu  an  advantage  in  the  in  tlal  stage  of  the  battle  so  great  that  it  threatened 
to  turn  tlie  scale.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  senrchlights,  the 
rarbtm  industry  of  the  United  States  met  the  situation  and  supplied  our  coun- 
try and  the  Allies  with  the  new  carbons  whch  gave  a  light  of  equal  Intensity. 

ET^ECTRODES. 

The  cartK>n  products  relating  to  heat  are  electrodes  for  electric  furnace  and 
electrolytic  purpcses  and  constitute  an  Important  and  well-defined  group  which 
has  heretofore  properly  been  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate.  In  the  present 
law  they  are  comb  ned  w.th  **  battery  electrodes,  brushes,  plates,  and  disks," 
whch  have  Individual  com  posit 'ons  and  characteristics  suited  to  their  uses,  and 
which  differ  widely  from  electrodes  for  electric  furnace  and  electrolytic  pur- 
poses.    It  is  therefore  beli{»v(»d  that  they  should  receive  separate  classiflcatlon. 

Carbon  electrodes  vaiT  from  round  or  square  bars  of  curhon  2  or  3  Inches 
in  cross  section  to  masses  of  carbon  for  the  great  elect  re  ftiniaces  24  inches 
In  d'ameter  and  8  or  9  feet  long. 

The  production  of  electrodes  in  Germany  has  increased  largely.  The  Sie- 
mens firm  have  expanded  their  works  at  Liclitenberg  and  erected  a  new  factory 
near  Cologne,  the  two  having  a  combined  capacity  of  20,000  tons  annually.  The 
Plania  works  has  doubled  its  capacity.  The  electrode-producing  works  in  Ger- 
pijiny  are  work  ng  at  full  capacity.  The  price  of  electrodes  for  the  German 
uiarket  is  3,200  marks  {yer  1,000  kllograu^s.  or  2.03  cents  per  pound,  cnlculated 
at  L4  cents  per  mark.  The  expoi't  price  is  said  to  be  8.50  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty,  however,  will  be  paid  on  the  home  market  valuv  of  about  2  cents  per 
fK>und.    The  price  for  consumpt'.on  in  Germany  presumably  Includes  a  profit. 

Electrodes  are  the  basis  of  tlie  electric  furnace  Industry,  and  without  whch, 
it  has  been  truthfully  said,  war  under  modern  conditions  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully comlucteil.  Xo  further  comment  is  necessary  to  show  the  significance 
and  newssity  for  protecting  this  phase  of  the  carbon  industry. 

BKUSIIES. 

The  th'rd  division  relates  to  power  as  applied  to  electrlcjil  apparatus. 
Brushes  for  electric  motors,  generators,  and  other  such  electric  machines  occupy 
a  distinct  and  large  fleid.  They  are  at  present  classified  with  "  Electrodes  for 
electr.'c  furnaces,  electrolytic,  and  battery  imrposes "  and  with  "  Plates  and 
disks.''  However,  they  are  useil  on  such  a  variety  of  electrical  equipment  and 
have  80  many  different  compos  tlons  that  they  should  be  separately  described 
In  the  tariff  act  and  not  simply  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  the  present  act  has  lead  to  brushes  and  brush  plates  on  whch  have  been 
exi^ended  all  of  the  research  and  develoi)ment  expense  and  all  of  the  manufac- 
taring  cost  up  to  the  final  shaping  and  finishing,  being  variously  class  ficd  as 
brush  plates  at  $25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  manufactures  of  carbon  not  specifically 
provided  for  at  20  per  cent,  and  in  fact  as  a  metal  product  of  as  low  an  order  as 
to  be  accorded  only  5  per  cent  protection.  Separat(»  classification  and  definition 
are  obviously  necessary.  There  are  8.000  d  fferent  sh:\pes,  sizes,  and  khuls  of 
brusbes.  Without  these  brushes  the  electrical  development  of  our  country 
would  be  impossible.  The  highest  technical  skill  and  research  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  whidx  the  growth  of  the  electrical  Industry  is 
making  necessRry.  The  brush  Industry,  after  the  exper. mental  period  and  when 
the  production  of  a  certain  class  of  brushes  has  become  standardiJied,  has  been 
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and  Is  peculiarly  subject  to  competition  by  quantity  production  abroad  of  these 
standardized  sizes,  leaving  tlie  burden  of  research  upon  tbe  manufacturers  in 
this  country. 

The  carbon  brush  is  usually  composed  of  carbon  and  graphite  or  graphite 
and  metal  and  is  an  ospential  element  In  the  operation  of  most  electrical  motors 
and  generators.  The  efficiency  of  an  electrical  installation  may  vary  by  a 
large  percentage,  because  of  the  good  or  inferior  quality  of  the  brushes  used. 
The  electrical  industry  as  a  whole  depends  not  only  for  its  efliclency  but  for 
its  actual  operation  upon  the  electrical  brush  successfully  manufacture<l.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  th.s  is  a  highly  essential  industry  both  in  peace  and  war. 

CARBON  SPECIALTIES. 

The  fourth  general  division  of  carbon  products  contains  those  articles  and 
wares  commonly  known  as  carbon  specialties  not  specially  provided  for  and 
\^'hlch  on  account  of  their  endless  variety  con  only  be  covered  by  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

Carbon  specialties  cover  a  nuiltidue  of  objects  and  uses  which  enter  Into  tlie 
industry  as  important  and  necessary  factors  commercially.  All  electrically 
operated  elevators  and  many  other  kinds  of  electrical  e<ilpment  deiiend  ui>on 
carbon  circuit-breaking  contacts.  Carbon  si)OClaltles  also  Include  carbons  ft»r 
electric  welding,  bearings,  bushings,  lightnlng-arrestor  carbon.s,  etc.,  in  great 
detail.  It  Is  probable  that  more  care  and  skill  and  a  greater  pro^iortion  of 
labor  is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  si)eclalties  than  In  any  other  carbon  fleld. 
In  one  notable  case  which  may  be  used  as  an  illustration  certain  granules  of 
carbon,  approximately  three  one-hundretlths  of  an  Inch  In  diameter  and  each 
one  hollow,  are  produced  for  ear  phones  for  the  deaf,  wherein  the  labor  cost 
alone  is  $40  per  pound. 

In  the  carbon  specialties  also  is  that  remarkable  product  of  the  war  known 
as  activated  carbon,  which  absorbs  more  poisonous  gases  than  any  other  form 
of  carbon  hithereto  produced. 

Electrical  carbon  specialties  include  a  vast  variety  of  products,  varying  from 
the  great  packing  rings  used  in  turbine  engines  and  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  such  mechanism,  to  the  minute  grains  of  carbon  and 
carbon  disks  for  telephones.  The  ramifications  of  the  uses  of  carbon  speclalti<»s 
Is  too  far  reaching  and  too  great  in  detail  to  be  fully  discussed.  These  special- 
ties require  the  highest  technical  skill  In  manufacture  and  the  nicest  adjust- 
ments as  regards  dimensions  and  accurate  formation. 

The  provision  in  paragi-aph  81  for  "  unmanufactured  carbon,  not  8i>ecial1y 
provided  for  in  this  section,"  covers  retort  carbon,  a  by-product  of  the  coal-gas 
Industry.  Imports  have  for  the  past  four  years  averaged  less  than  $600  an- 
nually In  value.  This  material  should  proi>erly  be  assesse<l  under  the  unenu- 
merated  unmanufactured  basket  clause. 

This  reclasslfloation  of  carbon  products  will  do  much  to  overcome  uncertain- 
ties and  ambiguities  in  the  pri?sent  law  and  will  obviously  simplify  Its  admin- 
istration. 

THE  INDUSTRY,   DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

The  carbon  Industry  in  the  United  States  is  composed  of  38  Independent  com- 
panies located  In  the  States  of  Massachusetts.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  California.  The 
average  number  of  emploj*ees,  during  the  year  1920,  was  approximately  4,000. 

In  foreign  countries,  the  carbon  industry  has  been  firmly  established  for  many 
years.  The  location  and  number  of  large  companies,  according  to  prewar 
records,  is  a  follows :  Germany  12,  Norway  11.  England  8.  Sweden  4,  Prance  4, 
Canada  2,  and  South  Amrlcn  2.  There  is  also  at  least  one*  manufacturer  In 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Japan,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  In  the 
number  of  plants  In  operation  all  over  Europe. 

The  American  carbon  industry,  both  prior  to  the  World  War  and  since,  has 
been  Injured  by  ruinous  foreign  competition.  As  an  example,  foreign  motion- 
picture  projector  carbons,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  protection  i)rlor 
to  the  war.  were  regularly  sold  at  prices  below  the  American  cost  of  production, 
and.  as  a  result,  practically  none  of  these  carbons  were  made  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  annual  importations  amounted  to  above  17,000,000.  During  the 
World  War,  however,  the  United  States  manufactured  not  only  these  17,000.000 
but  met  the  increased  demand  of  the  moving-picture  Industry.  "  Howe^-er,  during 
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the  last  three  mouths  of  1920  the  foreign  carbons  came  back  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing quantities,  and  are  even  now  being  sold  in  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  oirer  1,000,000  a  month,  which  means  at  two-thirds  of  the  prewar  rate, 
and  we  are  still  at  war  with  Germany. 

The  Siemens  Co.,  near  Berlin,  manufactured  a  large  stock  of  arc-light  car- 
bons, {particularly  those  for  motion-picture  projection,  for  shipment  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  of  the  war  should  cease.  One  company  in  Germany,  in  De- 
cember, 1920,  was  negotiating  a  sale  of  arc-light  carbons  to  their  United  States 
agpnts  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  and  the  price  they  were  to  receive  was  about 
tlk>  same  in  dollars  as  before  the  war. 

It  will  interest  Ck>ngress  to  know  that  the  existing  tariff  of  40  cents  per  100 
feet  not  only  applies  to  motion-picture  projector  carbons,  on  wliich,  by  the  way, 
it  is  an  equivalent  of  about  6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  which  is,  of  course,  en- 
tirely inadequate,  but  the  interesting  fact  is  that  owing  to  a  court  decision, 
previously  mentioned,  the  high  intensity  searchlight  carbons  which  gave  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  a  searchlight  equal  to  the  best  that 
the  Germans  had,  and  which  have  a  value  of  $1,200  a  thousand,  may  be  imported 
ander  the  present  interpretation  of  the  tariff  law  at  1  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
wliereas  it  appears  to  have  been  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  to  clasi$ify  fiaming 
arc  carbons  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  second  example  of  the  injurious  foreign  competition  relates  to  brushes.  It 
has  been  previously  stated  that  brush  plates,  which  need  only  the  final  machin- 
ing to  size  to  constitute  them  actual  brushes,  have  been  imported  as  manu- 
factures of  carbon  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  having  a  more  or  less 
melalUc  appearance,  as  brazier's  copper  plates,  at  only  5  per  cent.  The  metallic 
content  of  these  metal-graphite  brushes  Is  a  highly  manufactured  article  and 
Is  by  the  present  law  accorded  a  protection  of  2i)  per  cent,  as  bronze  powder. 
Those  impalpably  fine  metallic  powders,  used  as  raw  materials  and  comblueA 
with  the  most  refined  graphite,  constitute,  perhap.<5,  the  highest  expression  or 
the  carbon-brush  industry.  These  are  the  ones,  in  cheap-looking  plate  form, 
which  have  been  improperly  classified  because  of  misrepresentation,  undervalua- 
tion, and  the  ambiguities  of  the  present  law,  and  have  entered  at  5  per  cent. 
A  further  difficulty  Is  that  there  is  no  wholesale  market  value  in  the  country 
of  their  origin.  This  utter  confusion  in  classification  renders  statistics  of  Im- 
ports of  brushes  Incomplete  and  misleading  and  the  actual  imports  can  only 
be  judged  by  the  orders  the  American  manufacturers  are  losing  to  the  Im- 
porters because  of  the  extremely  low  prices  quoted  on  foreign  brushes. 

BAW  MATERIALS  AND  LAUOR. 

The  raw  materials  used  In  the  carbon  industry  are  coal,  coke,  lampblack. 
graphite,  powdered  meta's,  plt^i.  tar,  and  oil.  They  represent  a  comparatively 
low  ix»rcenta.c:e  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  principal  element  of  cost  is  the 
lab<>r  of  manipulation  and  manufacture,  together  with  the  constant  analysis 
WKl  control  which  must  be  exercised  to  produce  articles  demanding  .«;uch  tcH*h- 
niral  accuracy. 

A  survey  showed  that  the  average  wage  of  the  entire  Industry  in  America  for 
the  year  1020  was  66  cents  per  hour. 

An  investigation  completed  in  De<ember,  1020,  showed  that  the  average  wag^ 
of  the  carbon  industry  In  Germany  was  10  cents  per  hour,  and  that  labor  waj« 
ts  efficient  as  It  was  befoi'e  the  war  and  fully  equal,  man  for  man,  to  the  b^'st 
practice  here. 

Tlie  chief  competitor  being  Germany,  the  hazardous  conditions  confronting 
the  American  industry  are  clearly  evident. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  asking  for  the  above  suggested  reclnssiflcation  of  carbon  products  and  ade- 
qnate  protection,  the  industry  has  taken  into  consideration  the  facts:  First,  that 
the  technology  of  the  industry  and  the  volume  of  production  as  well  as  the 
•ources  of  raw  material  are  in  a  highly  developed  state  in  Europe  generally, 
and  esi)ecially  in  Germany.  Second,  the  industry  finds  that  not  only  Is  there 
a  KTi'at  wage  difference  but  there  is  an  exchange  condition  which  will  last  for 
uevernl  years  which  accentuates  dangerously  the  diflference  in  the  wage  scale. 
Carbon  commodities  are  sufficiently  valuable  in  relation  to  weight  so  that  the 
oost  of  transportation  is  an  item  of  negllgll)le  tmi>ortance  and  there  is  no 
!    freight  protection. 
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Should  the  unfortunate  tariff  condition  from  which  the  industry  has  suffered 
in  the  past  continue,  large  and  important  products  of  the  carbon  industry  vill 
he  made  abroad  instead  of  here,  the  skl'l  and  art  for  their  production  wi'l  1h» 
lost,  and  sliould  the  country  become  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply 
it  is  not  to  be  exiiected  that  the  importer  will  charge  less  than  the  highest 
price  be  can  obtain. 

The  carbon  industry  gives  employment  to  4.000  hands,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  carbon  manufacture;  it  has  a  capacity  *o  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Unlteti  States;  it  possesses  the  ability  to  produre  a 
quality  of  product  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world;  it  manu- 
factures articles  of  very  great  importance  to  our  country,  and,  in  many  cas^s, 
vital  to  its  progress  industrially,  and  of  paramount  importance  in  case  of  war. 

It  therefore  asks  that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  Its  products  which  will  meet 
as  far  as  possible,  the  dltfei'ence  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  industry  feels  that  it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ctintinue 
the  great  and  necessary  research  to  keep  It  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  carbcm  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States,  and  the  business  is  hlglily  competitire  in  all  fields,  it 
believes  that  with  increasing  volume  of  production  and  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  permanent  development,  costs  and  prices  will  be  reduced  and  the  country 
highly  beneflted. 

A  matter  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as 
the  industry  is  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  changes  in  the  wording  of 
the  paragraphs  81  and  82  so  that  the  possibility  of  evasion  and  undervaluation 
disclosed  above  may  be  prevented  and  both  the  revenue  and  the  protection  which 
Congress  accords  the  Industry  shall  be  collectible  and  real. 

CHEMICAL  AND  LABORATORY  GLASSWARE. 

[Paragraphs  83  and  84.]     . 

RALPH  BABBEB,  REPBESEKTHTO  THE   YHTEZAKD  FLINT  GLASS   WORKS 
AHB  YIKELAHD  SCIEHTIFIC  GLASS  CO.,  07  YIHELANB,  H.  J. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  particularly  wish  to  speak  of  chemical  and  lab- 
oratory glassware.  There  is  not  much  that  I  can  add  to  the  testi- 
mony already  offered  to  your  committee  in  June,  1917,  and  to  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  December,  1919. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  You  say  June,  1917? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes*  June,  1917,  and  December,  1919—1919,  rather. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Barber.  Chemical  and  laboratory  glassware  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  being  a  key  industry,  as  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  various  witnesses  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  on  June  11,  12,  and  13,  1919,  ^nd  the 
further  testimony  taken  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  December  12  and  13,  1919,  such  testi- 
mony being  offered  bv  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  others.  We  desired  to  ask  that  in  framing  a  new  tariff 
law  for  the  protection  of  this  very  important  industry,  particularly 
that  the  duty-free  clause  be  eliminated,  and  that  there  be  established 
instead  some  protection  to  permit  the  growth  of  this  very  important 
part  of  the  glass  trade. 

In  the  hearings  before  this  committee  on  June  11, 12,  and  13,  1919, 
and  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
December  12  and  13,  1919,  sufficient  and  very  reliable  testimony  was 
offered,  pai1;icularly  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  a  result  of  his  investigation  during  January,  1918, 
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which  you  will  find  on  page  30  of  House  of  Representatives^bills 
3784  and  3735.    He  says  in  part : 

I  wc'uM  say,  entirely  separate  and  diatinct  from  the  old  established  Indus- 
tries, that  for  these  two  industries  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Gakner.  When  was  this  statement  made? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  statement  was  made  June  12,  1919,  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Garner.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill,  did  it 
not,  having  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  this  industry,  and  you 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Barber.  Subcommittee,  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  got  no  action  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  action  in  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Further  on  in  his  testimony,  on  page  21,  he  says: 

My  suggestion  was  that  without  reference  to  difference  in  cost  or  knowing 
anything  about  It,  It  would  l)e  a  good  thing  to  give  these  Industries  a  chance 
to  grow. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  are  now  facing  serious  competition  with 
a  new  competitor  from  the  Orient,  which  threatens  to  close  our  plants, 
and  they  are  now  actually  closing  down  from  competition  with  the 
cheap  foreign  labor  and  long  hours. 

On  page  31,  under  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
American  Flint  Gfass  Workers'  Union,  tabulated  figures  show  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  Japanese  glass  industry,  and  one  item  alone, 
thermos  or  vacuum  bottles,  were  not  exported  until  1917,  when 
$242,984  worth  were  expoi-ted.  In  1918  $400,194  worth  were  ex- 
poited,  and  to-day  they  are  dumping  dn  our  lYiarkets  an  inferior  bot- 
tle, which  is  threatening  the  life  of  our  industries,  being  offered  at  a 
once  which  prohibits  us  from  competing,  especially  when  these 
bottles  are  cased  and  a  lower  rate  of  duty  applied  because  they  are 
cased. 

By  far  the  most  important  reason  is  that  we  have  entirely  elimi- 
nated the  cause  for  any  duty-free  clause  or  low  tariff,  because  we  are 
now  able  to  produce  and  do  produce  a  better  grade  of  goods,  thereby 
making  this  Government  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  industries 
for  its  requirements  and  not  being  in  a  position  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  on  the  Old  Worla  for  chemical  or  other  glasswares. 

I  will  not  go  along  with  any  jnore  of  these  figures,  as  Mr.  Gillooly, 
who  preceded  me,  gave  the  labor  figures  on  the  different  importations 
from  the  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  these  industries  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
testimony  to  be  key  industries,  and  they  were  so  considered  by  Ger- 
many before  the  war,  and  whi]^  small  in  quantity  they  are  more  im- 
portant than  many  of  the  larger  industries,  for  without  a  supply  of 
these  items  other  industries  would  not  be  able  to  function.  These  in- 
dustries, built  up  and  developed  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  will  be  destroyed  unless  they  are  protected. 
Domestic  costs  and  production  in  a  comparative  scale  can  not  be 
given  at  this  time,  because  we  have  not  the  figures  on  wages,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  Japan,  as  the  testimony  beiore  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  snows,  in  a  letter  that  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Bacharach,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  GommeFce,  in 

answer  to  a  letter  of  June  15, 1919. 

I  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  about  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  get  along  with  my  brief.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  exact  figures. 
I  am  not  coming  before  this  committee  with  statistics  as  to  the  value 
of  that  industry  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  should  not  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  should  be  measured  in  the  success  of  the 
Nation  in  any  undertaking  that  it  might  have.  Prior  to  the  war 
you  were  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  your  labora- 
tory and  chemical  glassware.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  the  American  manufacturer  took  up  tho  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  supplying  you  with  the  absolutely  necessary 
glassware  for  the  successitd  conduct  of  industries  in  this  counti-y. 
That  they  have  done  it  well  can  not  be  denied.  Now  we  ask  that 
you  will  at  least  give  us  some  consideration  and  not  let  these  Indus* 
tries  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  bill  as  reported  by  this 
committee  and  passed  by  the  House  some  time  since  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
followed  it  fairly  closely. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rate  proposed  in  that  hill? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  a  question  I  would  not  like  to  answer  just  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  conditions  arising  now  that  are  en- 
tirely different  from  what  they  were  at  the  time  that  bill  was  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  was  not  my  question.  At  that  time  we  passed 
a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  information  we  then  had. 

Mr.  Barb£R.  That  was  satisfactory  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  want  to  Imow  if  your  present  opinion  is.  based  on 
the  information  you  have,  that  those  rates  are  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  duty-free  clause  should  be 
eliminated,  regardless  of  anything  else.  So  far  as  the  amount  of 
protection  required  is  concerned,  we  are  unable  to  give  jou  just 
exactly  what  figures  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  mdustiy. 
Some  of  this  stuff  is  being  dumped  on  this  market  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dollai-s  and  cents.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  they  are  going  to  destroy  that  industry  in  this  countrj^ 
again,  or  whether  they  are  going  to  permit  us  to  maintain  an  industry 
that  we  know  is  absolutely  nexiessary^for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  (tarnkr.  My  i-ecoUection  is  that  you  told  us  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago— not  you  personally,  but  somebody  representing  the  in- 
dustry— that  if  you  did  not  have  an  emergency  bill  at  that  time  the 
Japanese  or  somebody  else  would  put  you  out  of  business  within  a 
year. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  might  add  that  is  absolutely  true.  They  have  put 
at  least  35  per  cent  of  these  people  out  of  busmess. 

Mr.  Garner.  It  looks  like  the  Senate  did  not  respond,  then,  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people  after  they  had  this  hearing  over  there  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
I  will  assure  you  that.    He  did  his  part. 

Mr.  Garner.  They  hiive  some  very  good  friends  on  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  something  we  are  not  responsible  for. 
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Mr.  Garner.  You  come  from  New  Jersey,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  not  from  Pemisylvania  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  I  am  proud  I  came 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bacharaoh.  You  spoke  about  glass  for  the  laboratory.  You 
believe,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  a  protective  tariff  on  it,  for 
the  laboratory  glass,  just  the  same  as  you  did  before.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  the  same  as  you  advocated 
before? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Bacharach. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  You  know  you  were  before  this  committee  in 
June,  1919,  and  you  advocated  that  there  should  not  be  any  duty- 
free chemical  glass? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BaCharach.  And  you  advocated  45  per  cent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  less  than  45  per  cent — 60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Do  you  still  think  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
your  needs? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  that  60  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  at  the 
present  time  to  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  maintain  at 
least  a  good  part  of  their  business.    There  are  some  items  that  60 

£er  cent  would  not  help.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  items  that  it  would 
elp^  There  are  some  items  that  possibly  100  or  200  per  cent  would 
not  help. 

Mr.  liACHARACH.  At  that  time  you  recall  your  only  competition 
was  from  Japan.    You  have  German  competilion  now? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  new  German  competition,  and  we  have 
Japanese  competition,  which  is  more  serious  than  German  competi- 
tion ever  was. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  do  you  get  German  competition? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  through  Germany,  but  through  England. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  what  I  wondered.  I  heard  you  say  you  have 
German  competition. 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  German-made  goods,  regardless  of  how  it  gets 
in  here. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  does  it  get  here? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  how  it  gets  here,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  are  goods  being  offered  in  the  market  to-day 
through  England  in  this  country,  made  in  Germany,  at  ridiculously 
low  figures. 

Mr.  Hawusx.  That  is,  made  at  the  low  figures,  or  offered  at  the 
low  figures? 

Mr.  Barber.  Made  and  sold.  I  have  got  some  here  that  I  could 
exhibit. 

JOEH  B.   O'BBIRH,  BEPRESENTING  THE  FUNT-QLASB  WORKERS'   UNION, 

PITTSBVBOH,  PA. 

Mr,  O'Brien.  I  represent  the  flint-glass  workers.  My  residence  is 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  I  care  to  take  up  very  much  of  your 
time,  inasmuch  as  I  appeared  before  this  committee  in  June,  and  also 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  December  of  1919,  and  what  tes- 
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timony  and  data  we  bad  at  that  time  we  have  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee and  also  to  the  Finance  Committee.  At  that  time  we  had 
pleaded  for  an  emergency  tariff  in  order  to  protect  the  industry  that 
was  developed  during  the  war.  namelv,  the  chemical  and  laboratory 
glassware.  We  feared  at  that  time  tfiat  unless  something  was  done 
to  protect  the  industry  of  this  counti*y  and  the  worker  along  those 
lines  of  laboratory  and  chemical  glassware  something  was  goin^  to 
happen  that  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturers  and 
the  workere  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  What  we  feared  at 
that  time  has  happened.  Since  we  appeared  before  yonr  committee 
all  the  factories  and  shops  that  were  developed  during  the  war  period 
have  practically  been  eliminated,  so  far  as  placing  the  product  on  the 
market  is  concerned.  I  dare  say  from  that  time  up  to  the  present 
time  there  are  hardly  20  per  cent  of  the  men  working  in  that  industry 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  ware  being  produced  in  this  country 
that  was  produced  durin*:  the  war.  That  was  due  to  the  forei*^ 
importations.  We  had  competition  from  Japan  at  that  time,  which 
was  very  serious.  It  has  been  more  so  in  the  last  year — not  only  in 
chemical  glassware  and  labonitory  glassware  but  also  in  the  thermos- 
bottle  department  and  other  lines  coming  in  close  competition. 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York,  and  I  came  in  contact 
there  with  the  German  ware  that  was  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, not  by  the  German  agents  but  by  the  English  agents,  namely, 
on  the  thermos  bottles.  They  were  importing  them  from  iGrermany 
through  England  into  this  country,  and  they  were  quoting  them  there 
at  a  figure  that  was  almost  prohibitive  for  us  to  manuiacture  them 
or  to  work  for  in  this  countiy.  For  instance,  they  have  quoted  on  a 
pint  filler  at  22  cents  sealed.  That  means  the  double  bottle.  The 
cost  in  this  country  to  pi*oduce  the  same  thing,  in  the  factory  alone, 
is  approximately  from  28  to  30  cents.  On  a  quart  they  quote  the 
same  thing  a^.  28  cents,  which  costs  to  produce  in  this  country  approxi- 
mately 36  cents. 

Japan  has  been  importing  them  since  1917.  This  [indicating]  is 
one  of  the  bottles  that  they  import  in  this  country,  stamped  right  on 
the  bottom  of  it  "Made  in  etapan."  That  was  the  bottle  I  pur- 
chased from  Kimball  Bros.  Department  Store  in  Philadelphia  for 
$1.15.  It  may  look  to  be  an  all-right  bottle,  but  it  is  a  very  crude 
one  when  you  understand  that  bottle.  Here  is  the  bottle,  the  cheapest 
one  I  could  purchase,  produced  by  the  American  Thermos  Co.,  by 
American  workmen,  which  cost  $2.75. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  That  is  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  retail  price ;  yes,  sir.  This  one  was  $1.16,  retail 
price. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  How  do  they  compare? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  Japanese  bottle,  Mr.  Congressman,  if  you 
don't  understand  the  workings  of  the  bottle,  once  your  filler,  the 
glass  bottle  on  the  inside,  becomes  bi'okcn,  you  might  as  well  destroy 
it,  because  there  is  no  way  at  all  to  replace  it,  imless  you  take  ancl 
cut  the  bottom  out  here.  There  is'  a  flange  there,  and  it  is  welded 
over  the  flange.  By  putting  another  filler  in  there,  if  you  don't 
understand  the  workings  of  it,  you  will  break  every  filler  you  put 
in  there. 

This  American-made  product,  you  can  take  your  filler  out,  after 
it  once  breaks,  and  have  another  one  replaced  without  very  much 
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trouble.  You  understand  there  are  two  bottles  in  one,  and  the  chief 
rnlue  of  that  is  the  vacuum.  It  is  not  the  ^lass,  but  the  vacuum  Uiat 
is  in  there.  These  bottles  come  in  in  this  form,  just  in  the  glass 
form,  under  your  46  per  cent  duty.  When  they  come  in  in  this  form, 
in  the  casing,  they  come  in  under  your  metal  schedule  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Can  you  take  that  Japanese  one  apart,  as  you 
have  the  American  one  ? 

ilr.  O'Brien.  No,  sir ;  you  can  not,  unless  you  cut  this  lK)ttom  out. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  cutting  them? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  we  are  placed  at  a  20  per  cent 
disadvantage  by  these  coming  in  in  the  casing,  under  the  metal 
schedule. 

Mr.  Ratnet.  Can  you  get  the  broken  part  of  that  bottle  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  get  what  you  call  the  refiUer.  This 
is  what  you  call  the  refiller. 

Mr.  Ratnet.  You  can  get  that  from  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir.  As  stated,  it  costs  28  to  30  cents  on  this 
s*ze  bottle  to  manufacture  that  in  the  factory.  That  does  not  in- 
clude this  outer  bottle.  There  are  two  bottles  made  there.  Then 
they  are  taken  to  another  factory,  where  the  smaller  bottle  is  pushed 
into  the  larger  one,  and  they  are  sealed  on  the  bottom  and  top.  There 
is  practically  three  times  the  amount  of  work  after  it  leaves  the  fac- 
tory as  in  the  factory.    That  is  what  runs  the  cost  up  on  those  bottles. 

There  is  a  concern  here  only  last  week  that  had  purchased  1,000,000 
of  these  bottles  from  abroacl.  One  million  practically  means  one- 
sixth  of  the  bottles  produced  in  this  country.  The  average  produc- 
tion in  this  country  would  amount  to  about  6,000,000  bottles — that  is, 
the  thermos  bottle  complete.  That  otherwise  would  amount  to 
12,000,000  bottles,  as  it  is  a  double  bottle.  That  concern  purchased 
1,000,000  of  these  last  week.  They  also  have  a  factory  m  Japan, 
and  the  result  is  that  our  men  are  walking  the^streets,  the  factories 
are  not  working,  but  the  ware  is  coming  in  just  as  fast  as  the  im- 
porters have  got  the  money,  I  judge,  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  you  were  here  last  year  before  the 
committee,  and  after  you  had  appeared  the  committee  reported  out 
a  bill  and  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  rates  that  were  incorporated  in  that  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House;  and,  if  so,  are  they  satisfactory  to  you  now? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  With  the  duty-free  clause  eliminated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  may  be  in  a  position  to  get  along  with  it,  but  with  the 
volume  of  ware  being  imported  into  this  country,  and  Avith  the 
closing  of  our  factories,  I  would  say  that  60  per  cent  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  me,  not  from  my  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rate  you  got  in  the  bill  we  passed  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is,  not  under  45  per  cent  up  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  you  any  suggestion  about  a  change  in  the 
phraaeologv  of  the  schedule  to  cover  the  importation  of  Japanese 
bottles  in  tne  finished  form  as  metal  products  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
double  duty  on  it,  coming  under  the  metal  schedule. 

Mr.  Trbadway.  How  long  have  thermos  bottles  been  made  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  O'Brdbn.  Not  so  very  long. 
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Mr.  Treadwat.  What  I  was  j^etting  at  was  whether  in  makiiig  the 
previous  tariff  bills  the  item  of  thermos  bottles  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  believe  until  the  tariff  bill  of  1918  they  were 
ever  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  was  not  based  very  much  on  protection  to 
American  industry. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  At  that  time  this  was  only  an  infant  industry — 
that  is,  so  far  as  manufacturing  them  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  reason  you  import  that  bottle  at  26  per  cent 
is  because  the  principal  component  part  of  that  bottle  is  metal. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  the  casing  on  that  would  not  be  worth  1 
cent  in  commercial  value. 
Mr.  Treadway.  Why  did  they  put  it  on  the  metal  schedule  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  customs  people  are  supposed  to  interpret  and 
enforce  the  law  as  it  is  written,  ana  unless  the  principal  part  of  that 
bottle  comes  under  the  metal  schedule  it  could  not  be  passed. 
Mr.  Kainey.  You  mean  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  casing — so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  vacuum  bot- 
tle is  concerned,  it  is  the  inside  filler  that  is  practically  the  principal 
part  of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  it  only  costs  22  cents  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
bottle  are  worth  less  than  1  cent,  how  do  you  sell  it  at  $1.15? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  will  have  to 
get  that  from  the  manufacturer.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 
.   Mr.  Garner.  The  retailer  must  t)e  making  some  money. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Maybe  they  are.    I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Rainey.  You  say  that  would  not  be  worth  1  cent? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  I  say  so  far  as  the  casing  is  concerned  it  would  not 
be  worth  1  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  would  not  be  worth  anything  without  the  inside. 
What  does  that  casing  cost?     Do  you  say  that  could  be  produced 
for  1  cent  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  No.    I  say  so  far  as  its  connection  with  the  bottle  is 

concerned.    I  know  this,  that  on  the  German 

Mr.  Rainey.  Does  it  cost  as  much  as  the  glass  container  inside 
of  it? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  judge  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  So  it  is  on  that  score.  There  is  no  trouble  about  tliat 
at  all.  In  other  words,  the  American  bottle  selling  at  $2.25  costs 
more  to  make  the  case  than  it  does  the  inside. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  To  produce  the  glass  in  this  form  in  the  factory,  but 
not  after  it  leaves  the  factory,  and  it  is  made  up  in  the  finished  article. 
Mr.  Garner.  Then  the  glass  would  cost  more? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  The  work  on  it.  The  work  on  that  bottle,  after  it 
leaves  the  factory,  goes  through,  I  judge  10  or  12  hands  before  it  is 
through.  It  has  got  to  be  placed  in  an  aven  and  the  vacuum  pumped 
into  it. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Wlmt  is  the  percentage  of  the  final  coBt  of  that 
American  bottle,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  O'BRtEN.  'l  could  n^  tell  you  reaUy  what  the  final  coet  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  after  it  leaves  our  factory  that  has  gone  into  another 
department  entirely. 
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Mr.  Tbeadwat.  Do  you  think  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  bottle 
is  labor? 

Mr.  O'BwEN.  Sixty  per  cent  labor  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TsEADw AT.  More  than  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Raw  material  would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  cost,  would  it  not,  Mr.  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  For  the  one  individual  bottle ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  laboratory  glass,  if  you  people  will  eliminate  the 
f rec-of-duty  clause  we  may  be  in  position  to  do  something,  so  far  as 
keeping  the  industry  going,  but  if  you  put  1,000  per  cent  on  with  the 
free-of-duty  clause  in  there  it  is  not  going  to  help  us  one  iota. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  duty-free  clause  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  That  is  called  for  in  the  present  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  named  the  concern  who  made  that  bottle? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  American  Thermos  Co.  is  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom, with  factory  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Have  they  a  monopoly  in  this  country? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  They  have  not  a  monopoly  in  this  country;  no. 
There  is  the  American  Thermos  Co.,  the  Vacuum  Specialty  Co.,  and 
the  Simplex  Co.,  all  manufacturers  of  these  bottles. 

Mr.  TitfioN.  Are  they  manufactured  separately — the  glass  part  and 
the  metal  part? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  Then  they  are  assembled  by  somebody  else? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Assembled  by  some  other  factory;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  protection  given  to  the  American 
worker  that  is  given  to  the  workers  in  the  other  countries — I  would 
say  in  England.  On  the  18th  day  of  December,  1918,  less  than  six 
weeks  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  I.  C.  Young  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  with  a  chain  of  drug  stores  in  London,  made  application 
to  the  Government  for  license  to  import  500,000  bottles  from  this 
country  into  England,  and  that  privilege  was  denied  these  people, 
but  the  privilege  was  granted  to  them  to  import  them  from  Japan  or 
Italy.  That  wns  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  armistice  was 
signed.  That  statement  is  an  absolute  fact  and  can  be  borne  out  by 
facts,  and  I  believe  the  record  is  in  this  city  some  place.  If  not,  it 
can  be  produced  by  the  time  you  are  going  to  report  your  bill. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  I  wish  you  would  produce  that  for  us. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  T  will. 

Mr.  BAcirARACH.  And  that  T.  C.  Young  Co,  is  an  American  com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  OT3rien,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  And  they  were  refused  the  right  to  bring  the 
goods,  according  to  your  statement,  from  this  conntiy  to  England? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  T  think  if  you  can  produce  evidence  of  that,  as 
the  chairman  says,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  All  right.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  am  going  to  send  you 
that  statement  under  the  signature  of  that  department. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  appreciate  it  very  much,  Mr.  O'Brien,  if 
you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  And  they  are  also  practically  putting  an  embargo 
against  our  other  wares  going  in  there,  just  the  same  as  they  have 
done  on  the  dyestuffs  in  the  past  week. 

PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASSWARE. 

[Paragraphs  83,  84,  92,  and  95.] 

XDWARD   7.    BARBT,   REPREBBKTIira   THE  HATIOHAL   ASSOCIATIOIT    OF 
PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASSWARE  MANVPACTURERS. 

Mr.  Barry.  Gentlemen,  I  come  here  in  the  interests  of  the  National 
Association  of  Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware  Manufacturers,  feeling 
that  the  tariff  should  be  increased  on  imported  glassware.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  that  we  are  employing  in  this  country  about  7,000 
people,  skilled  workmen,  and  in  addition  about  30,000  people  given 
employment,  unskilled. 

We  come  in  competition  with  the  importation  of  glassware  in  its 
various  branches.  Of  course  during  the  period  of  the  war  we  have 
not  encountered  that  competition,  1  think,  so  much,  but  pre\'ious  to 
that  the  importations  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  felt  it 
growing  and  infringing  on  our  business.  In  the  last  11  months  of 
the  past  year  the  importations  of  ghissware  into  this  country  have 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  far  more  rapidlj'  than  we  anticipated  they 
would. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  How  much  has  it  been? 

Mr.  Barry.  About  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  was  the  production  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Barry.  The  value  of  our  entire  production  of  this  branch  of 
the  industry  is  approximately  not  over  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Five  millions  have  been  imported? 

Mr.  Barry.  Seven. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  A  rather  small  percentage,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  Well,  it  is,  under  tne  conditions.  Of  course  we  realize 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  the 
European  manufacturer  to  come  in  here  as  fast  as  he  did  previously. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  How  much  do  we  export  out  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  really  could  not  give  you  those  figures.  I  nave  not 
got  them  at  hand. 

Mr.  Green.  This  is  just  blown  glassware? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes.  We  meet  with  that  from  the  countries  of  central 
Europe  and  Belgium  and  Austria  a  great  deal,  and  it  affects  our 
sales  in  this  country  to  a  great  extent.  That  is  due,  of  course,  per- 
haps to  the  low  wages  that  have  been  paid  over  in  Europe  as  against 
the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  We  have  been,  like  all  others,  ouring 
the  progress  of  the  war — we  nave  increased  our  wages  ranging  from 
95  per  cent  to  150  per  cent.  We  are  all  glad  to  see  the  American 
workman  get  the  Jbenefit  of  his  skill  and  a  means  and  method  of 
living  that  lie  and  his  family  will  enjoy,  but  we  believe  that  he  should 
be  protected  on  those  articles  with  which  we  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Where  do  the  exports  from  this  country  go?  To 
what  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Babht.  Well.  South  America,  perhaps,  and  some  to  Europe; 
but  it  is  a  very  small  quantity  to  Europe.  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, some  from  the  western  part. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  And  Canada  i 

Mr.  Barrt.  Canada  gets  some.  We  feel  as  tliough  the  tariff  at  the 
present  time  is  low  and  that  when  everything  returns  to  normal 
again,  if  we  do  not  ask  for  protection  as'  the  present  time  we  will 
find  ourselves  more  or  less  in  a  precarious  position.  Therefore  I  am 
here  to  ask  your  indulgence  on  that,  and  also  to  file  a  brief  covering 
any  detailed  information  that  we  desire. 

Another  point  I  might  bring  forth  is  that  in  the  glass  schedule.  No. 
84  and  No.  83,  we  are  co\'ered  in  connection  with  so  many  different 
articles  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  classify,  and  undoubtedly  is  hard  for 
the  man  at  the  port  of  classification.  We  are  hooked  up  in  a  certain 
measure  with  the  bottle  manufactures  on  their  importations,  and 
stained  glass  and  other  glasses,  and  in  our  brief  we  are  requestin<j 
the  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  elimination  of  some  of 
them,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  the  bottle  manufacturers — I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  room  when  he  was  speaking — and  to  make  a  segre- 
gation of  it  so  that  at  the  various  ports  the  glassware  can  be  assessed 
under  a  proper  schedule. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  is  the  duty  now?    Thirty  and  forty-five  per 
cent? 
Mr.  BaiCrt.  The  duty  is  now  46  and  30  per  cent. 
Mr.  OiJ)Fi£u>.  It  was  60  per  cent? 
Mr.  Barry.  It  was  60.    I  believe  I  have  covered  that. 

BrIFP    of    the    AMEBICAN     MANlTACTT^REXtS*    ASSOCIATION    OF    FLINT    AND    LiMiS 

O1JI88   Manufacturers   and   the   National   Association    of   Pressed   Ai^b 
Blown  Glassware. 

Sib:  Acting  as  a  coinnifttee  representing  the  American  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Association  of 
Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware,  incorporated  and  having  for  Its  membership 
93  glass  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  production  of  glassware  as  covered  by 
Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  act,  October  3,  1913,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  for 
your  consideration : 

1.  Change  paragraph  84,  Schedule  B,  to  read  as  follows: 

Glass  and  glassware,  and  all  articles  of  every  des  Tlptlou  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  glass,  plain  or  figured,  decorated.  In  any  man- 
ner, cut,  engraved,  painted,  decorated,  ornamented,  colored,  stained,  silvered, 
gilted,  etched  sand-blasted,  frosted  or  painted  in  any  manner,  or  ground. 
And  all  articles  of  e\^ry  description  blown  or  in  part  blown  and  completed 
by  any  other  process,  either  in  a  mold  or  by  any  other  method  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  filled  or  unfilled  whether  their  contents  be 
dutiable  or  free.    Sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  wording  of  this  fvaragraph  has  been  changed  so  as  to  make  It  cover  only 
the  products  made  by  the  members  of  our  association.  Glass  bottles  and  de- 
canters, which  were  Included  In  paragraph  84,  Schedule  B,  tariff  of  1913  (cor- 
responding paragraph  ©8,  Schedule  B,  tariff  1909),  are  covered  by  the  new 
paragraph  suggested  by  the  National  Bottle  Manufacturers  Association. 

2.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  In  Schedule  B  as  follows: 

Glass  and  glassware  pressed  or  east  in  a  mold  and  not  produced  in  com- 
bination with  any  other  method  of  maaufacture,  plain  or  figured,  crystal 
or  colored  but  not  decorated  in  any  manner.  The  grinding  In  of  stoppers 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  decorating.  All  of  the  foregoing,  not'  otJierwise 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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This  new  paragraph  Is  suggested  to  cover  the  ware  that  eame  under  para- 
graph 83,  Schedule  B,  tariff  1913  (corresponding  paragraph  97,  Schedule  B. 
tariff  of  1909).  as  referred  to  by  the  words  "Or  pressed"  In  line  1.    The  Na 
tlonal  Bottle  Manufacturers  Association  has  suggested  the  elimination  of  the 
said  words  "  Or  pressed  "  from  said  paragraphs. 

3.  Substitute  for  paragraph  92,  Schedule  B,  the  following: 

Ijenses  of  glass,  crystal  or  colored,  molded,  cast  or  pressed,  unflnlsbed,  fim 
finished,  ground,  polished  edges  or  surfaces,  made  In  any  form  or  shape,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  00  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  Paragraph  05,  Schedule  B,  we  recommend  the  removal  from  this  paragraplt 
all  reference  to  incandescent  electric  bulbs  and  lamps  and  all  following  which 
refers  to  manufacture  of  glass  or  paste,  not  specially  provided  for,  etc. 

Our  reason  is  that  electric  bulbs  can  not  be  classified  with  stained  or  palntetl 
windows  and  that  glass  not  specially  provided  for  should  be  covered  by  special 
paragraphs. 

5.  Insert  new  paragraph  in  Schedule  B  as  follows : 

Glass  Incandescent  c4ectrlc  light  bulbs  and  lamps  with  fllaments.  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6.  Insert  new  paragraph  in  Schedule  B  as  follows : 

All  glass  or  manufacture  of  glass  or  paste,  or  of  whi'h  glass  or  paste  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
section,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

7.  Our  reasons  for  asking  for  a  substantial  increase  over  present  tariff  rates 
covering  Schedule  B,  as  specially  enumerated  above,  are  as  follows: 

This  branch  of  industry  has  not  yet  reached  the  machine  stage  of  produc- 
tion, consequently  employs  a  large  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Before  the  war  our  skilled  labor  received  from  600  to  700  per. cent  higher 
wages  than  similar  labor  received  in  Belgium,  Holland,  central  Europe,  and 
Austria;  and  since  1916  our  labor,  like  all  labor,  had  a  farther  increase  of 
from  95  per  cent  to  150  per  cent 

We  understand  that  the  labor  of  Europe  also  had  substantial  increases;  in 
Belgium  from  4  to  5  francs  to  25  and  28  francs;  in  central  Europe  fix>m  4 
and  5^  marks  to  50  and  60  marks;  yet  the  exchange  value  with  our  money 
makes  the  figures  compare  as  follows :  At  present  German  labor,  50  to  60  marks, 
equal  65  to  90  cents  per  day  against  our  cost  of  $6  and  $12  per  day,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  700  to  1,000  per  cent 

Besides  competition  from  these  sources,  we  shall  have  additional  comi)eti- 
tion  mainly  from  Japan  whose  labor  Ls  paid  still  lower.  We  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  that  our  product  is  useful  and  necessary  as  well  as  artistia  It 
is  a  basic  factor  in  the  advancement  of  progress  and  civilization,  and  has  never 
had  the  protection  due  it  for  proper  development. 

We  use  the  raw  material  of  our  own  country  and  form  same  Into  useful 
objects.  No  monopoly  Is  possible  as  it  requires  but  little  capital  to  start  a 
factory;  hence  our  home  competition  Is  keen. 

The  value  of  the  entire  production  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  ap- 
proximately not'  over  $100,000,000,  or  onlyl  about  one-eighth  of  the  money  spent 
fbr  cigarettes  or  fnce  powder  by  our  people. 

8.  The  number  of  skilled  workmen  employed  In  this  Industry  Is  approximately 
7,000,  the  number  of  unskilled  approximately  30,000,  and  the  approximate 
wages  paid  to  labor  is  about  $55,000,000. 

9.  The  following  shows  the  Increase  In  prices  of  the  chief  materials  used 
in  the  year  1920  over  what  they  were  in  1913*  at  the  ^Ime  the  present  tariff 
schedule  was  enacted. 

Soda  ash,  210  per  cent ;  sand,  200  per  cent ;  lime,  120  per  cent ;  fuel  o'l,  200  per 
cent ;  gns  coal,  235  per  cent :  steam  coal,  225  per  cent ;  natural  gas,  375  per  cent 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  some  of  the  materials  enumerated  have 
decreased  in  small  percentages,  but  not  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  materially 
affect  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  slight  increase 
In  at  least  one  of  these  items  enumerated — ^we  refer  to  natural  gas. 

10.  The  reason  it  Is  suggested  thnt  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  be  placed  upon 
pressed  glassware  while  60  per  cent  is  suggested  for  blown  glassware  Is  that 
what  Is  known,  generally  speaking,  as  pressed  glassware  is  not  entirely  made 
by  hand,  while  blown  ware  is  almost  entlrelv  made  by  band,  and  In  the  past 
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vhtre  we  have  tad  to  eomj^eke  wtftb  SwveeA  M>or  we  bave  eiwe^  been  At  n 
dUaarantage  in  tbe  merkat,  eveo  whep  tiie  tariff  was  00  per  cent 

11.  Tbe  above  facts  malce  It  evident  that  the  IdlS  tariff  is  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
teedon  to  Aiaerf can  manafactniiarB,  II  b^ng  diflloilt  for  ttiem  to  secure  large 

cootracta  Ui  mmw  Umi  ef  soede^ttar  teFiua  to  dfpeocl  lameij  ^  bnsijieBs  to 
operate  their  factories  on  small  orders,  and  special  busiueas^  involving  designs 
and  articlee  of  a  local  or  transient  pature,  especlallir  adapted  to  domestic  trade, 
and  inaklng^  it  possible  for  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  floo4  this  market  with 
th^  staple  wares.  TheM  teao  quesHoa  b«it  «hat  Amfit\c9m  menvfactarers  w^ald 
iMve  been  either  4rlven  oat  of  thia  tasl^esf  or  rGeroed  Inte  otber  lUm  of  manu- 
factnre  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  war,  wJUch  yirtuaU7  stopped  aU  lmportatioii% 

BOWAW  J.  3AsaT, 
Mabioit  G.  Gbyce, 
W.  A.  B.  DtaasLL, 

Oommiitee. 

JOSEPH   OnXOOLT,  EEPBESEHTINO  THE  7LIHT-0|«Afll  W999(SMW  VJKWJI9 

TOU^U^Q,  OHIO. 

Mr.  GiixooLY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  axQ  tere  repve* 
seating  the  workmen  employeci  at  tbe  making  of  ^1  pressed  and  Wo wg 


glasswares  except  window jglasg^ 
Our  international  president,  Mr.  WflJIanj  P.  Clarke,  who  appeared 


mgconditions,  eta 

There  is  very  little  that  can  be  added  to  what  Jxas  already  been  testi- 
fied to  before  your  committee  by  our  representatives,  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  O'Brien. 

I  shall,  however,  present  for  your  jcarpf uJ  consideration  fig^ires  that 
I  have  compiled  irom  data  secured  showing  the  rapid  gains  made 
in  the  importation  of  glasswares  into  this  country.  Japan  started 
in  the  glftss  jHM^peas  onder  the  eupervision  of  the  Government  in 
1876  and  transferred  to  private  ownership  in  1886.  In  the  year  of 
1907  we"  find  that  the  aggregate  value  of  their  product  amounted  to 
$1,567^ ;  in  the  year  li916  it  aoioiaiied  to  $8,381,862.  From  these 
figures  you  wUl  note  t^t  in  nine  years  Japan  shows  a  gain  of  438 
per  cent  in  the  year  1916  over  the  year  of  1907.  I  ain  nrm  in  the 
conviction  that  within  the  past  four  years  even  more  rapid  gains 
have  been  made.  For  example,  in  1918  the  value  of  their  product 
'Was  $2,925,425^  and  in  1916,  or  three  years  later,  they  increased  to 
$8^1,3®,  an  iuGrease  ot  185  per  cent  iji  tbree  years'  time. 

The  number  of  tank  furnaces  Sn  Japian  in  the  year  1915  was  68  j 
in  the  year  1916  it  was  increased  to  106,  which  shows  an  increase  in 
the  building  of  furnaces  to  produce  glassware  of.  56  per  cent  in  on^ 

J  ear.  Xlus  will  show  ytith  what  rapiditr  the  j^ass  industries  In 
npan  hav^  grown.  We  learn  the^  froiii  1915  to  1916  the  number  of 
fct»  in  direct  firing  increased  to  322.  TUs,  I  b.elieve,  is  as  gs^t  aa 
increase  in  pots  in  one  year  in~  Japan  a$  there  was  in  the  United 
States  in  10  years  past.  We  find  that  in  the  year  1913  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  ^lass  trade  in  Japan  was  8,869;  in  1916  they  em- 
ployed 15,503,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  numbers  in  the  three 
years. 

From  information  secured  we  find  that  previous  to  1916  Japan  did 
not  export  thermos  bottles.    But  in  the  year  1917  they  did  export 
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this  class  of  ware  to  the  amount  of  $24S,984;  in  the  year  1918  they 
exported  $406,194,  an  increase  over  the  year  of  1917  of  67  per  cent; 
and  since  1918  we  are  quite  positive  that  the  increase  has  men  more 
rapid.  The  manufacturers  m  Japan  have  a  great  advantage  o^ver 
their  competitors,  due  to  the  low  wa^es  paid  their  workmen.  We 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  information  at  present  relative  to  the 
wages  that  are  being  paid  to  Japanese  workmen. 

From  data  secured  we  also  lind  that  the  amount  of  importations 
of  glassware  from  Germany.  Belgium,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
Hofland,  Sweden,  and  other  loreign  countries  is  rapidly  increasing, 
According  to  statistics,  the  aggregate  amount  of  glassware  imported 
into  this  country,  beginning  with  the  year  1910  up  to  and  including 
June  80, 1914,  was  $20,685,665,  or  an  average  per  year  for  five  years 
amounting  to  $4,187,138. 

We  have  no  record  of  importation  of  glasswares  from  June  30, 
1914,  from  abroad,  except  Japan,  until  the  years  1918  and  1919. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  war  was  declared  against  Germany  by 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  other  nations.  This  was  responsible 
for  stopping  the  importations,  which  enabled  the  American  indus- 
tries to  expand  and  operate  fully. 

However,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  these  foreign  coun- 
tries again  resumed  their  activities,  especially  Germany,  and  we  find 
on  inv^igation  that  the  importation  of  glassware  began  again  in  the 
year  of  1918,  the  total  amount  being  $1,351,312.  In  the  year  1919  it 
amounted  to  $2,058,525,  an  increase  in  importation  over  the  year  of 
1918  of  $707,213.  I  now  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  the 
latest  figures  dealing  on  the  importation  of  glasswares  into  this 
country,  beginning  J^uary  1, 1920,  and  ending  November  30, 1920, 

as  follows: 

Impofit  of  ffln9$  and  plasiicare  into  the  UMted  States,  19t0. 


Month. 


Janoary.. 
F^lmitfy, 
March.... 
ApriL.... 

fvaxi/.l/.. 
July. 


Aajnut 

Septombar. 
October.... 
Novonbor, 


Totol. 


Bottles,  rials,  deml- 

Jtihiis,  eatbon,  tad 
ars.  plain,  oroinarlly 
used  as  contolners, 
empty  or  OUed.' 


Qoaatlty. 


6IS,(M 
ltt,S67 
IflO.Ml 
IOB,ilB 
232,801 

7n,70» 

i,2aom 


1,2M,186 


6,492,640 


Valne. 


4,861 

4,061 

10,471 

13,877 

14,888 

67^713 
30,4« 

S:SS 


m,yri 


Bottles, 
deoaaten, 
and  other 
tlasaiware^ 
otttoror- 
aameotacL 


Optleal 
Iiutni- 
ments, 

including 
teoses, 

andi 
'  taeli 


Qylinder,  ctowd,  and 
coounon  windov 
Klasa,  uqiQliahed. 


642,808 

88,016 

82,676 

46,908 

61,023 

84,681 

161,704 

187,761 

160,880 

204,897 

147,832 


1,061,240 


886,470 
20,674 
44,287 
80,007 
47,466 


106,874 
56,201 

08,«r8 
101,971 

06  614 


848,901 


Qnantlty. 


Pound», 
172,668 
76,989 
180,840 


865,166 
715,708 
401,886 
688,618 
986,800 
486,682 
ni,647 


tZl,9l8 

8,236 

19,120 


88,068 


e6,8U 
97, 8« 
60,488 
6<fl8 


6,064,960       618,221 
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Impt^ta  of  gU$89  oiid  glOMSicare  into  the  United  Sitaes,  i920— Oontinaed. 


Uootb. 


Jaauary.... 

Marcb 

April 

Jwoft 

Joiy 

Aajnxtt 

September. 
October.... 
Korembcr. 

Total 


Plato  fl^asB^eaftyPolf 
ished,  unsliverea. 


QoatHttr 


VabM. 


H,377 

m|oo3 

26.246 
'      83,865 

74,318 
112,333 
380^156 
245,902 
315,049 
391,687 
433,900 


2,214,216 


•8,117 

84,616 

18»194 

79,605 

48,076 

83,971 

841,704 

213.799 

260,233 

366,278 


1,968,036 


Plates,   or   dtekd, 
-  roogiveiit  «r  ii»- 
wroupht,  for  op- 
tioal  purpoaes. 


Qnantlty. 


Pomndt, 

87,964 
79,497 
41,980 
99,082 
63,993 
69,554 
83,263 
94,332 
70,747 
52,212 
99,92o 


836,552 


Vatoe. 


153,875 

103,871 
52,828 
62,939 

100,102 
70,654 
96,476 

117,448 
76,902 
91,357 
77,778 


894,130 


All  other. 


1115,879 

147,796 

53,281 

74,086 

91,767 

183,738 

182,463 

287,435 

259,703 

339,208 

271,886 


2,007,282 


Total. 


3327,212 

410,999 

225,247 

351,263 

435,044 

616,414 

978,898 

1,006,260 

904,988 

1,166,099 

1,164,320 


7,581,248 


We  find  that  the  unportation  of  glassware  in  January  amounted 
to  $327^12;  in  February,  $410,999;  in  March,  $226^7;  in  April, 
$351,262;  in  May,  $435,044;  in  June,  $616,414;  in  July,  $978,898;  in 
August,  $1,006,260. 

The  Chaibm AN.  The  imports  ai-e  chiefly  from  Japan,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  GnJUOGLY.  No ;  these  are  from  all  f orei^  countries  from  which 
importation  had  ceased  during  the  war  period.  In  September  we 
find  thiELt  the  importations  amounted  to  ^04,988,  and  in  October 
$1,166,099.  In  November  it  amounted  to  $1,164,320,  or  a  total  impor- 
tation of  glassware  in  11  months  amounting  to  $7,581,243. 

Mr.  Hawxet.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  GiiJ[/)OLT.  From  data  that  I  have  bearing  on  the  importation 
of  flrlassware  into  this  country  for  the  last  year. 

X  ou  will  note  from  the  statement  read  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  importations  of  glassware  for  11  months  (Jan.  1, 1920.  to  Dec,  1, 
1920)  were  $7,581,243,  or  $5,522,718  greater  in  1920  than  m  the  year 
1919.  From  the  figures  presented  for  the  past  year  it  shows  an 
alanning  situation,  which  necessitates  our  appearing  before  your 
committee  to  plead  for  the  enactment  of  a  higher  tariff  on  all 
glassware,  which  will  afford  some  protection  to  the  workmen  and 
the  manufacturers.  There  has  never  been  any  dispute  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  tariff  on  glassware.  The  framers  of  the  Underwood 
law  recognised  this  when  they  recommended  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  certain  items,  whidi  was  three-fourths  of  the  rate 
provided  for  in  the  Payne^ Aldridi  bill. 

With  a  view  of  having  a  higher  tariff  on  glassware  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  American  wortmien  and  the  industry,  I  herewith  present  ex- 
hibits marked  "A,»'  **B.'»  "  C,"  "  D,"  and  «  B,**  which  provide  for  a 
schedule  of  tariff.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  workmen  and  manufac- 
turers should  be  called  upon  to  toate  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  ccnn- 
pete  witii  European  i>roaucers,  when  the  Government  can  afford  us 
the  necessaty  protection  and  at  the  same  time  derive  a  consider- 
able revenue  from  the  duties  collected.  Since  the  vear  1913  the 
Workers  have  been  obliged  to  make  many  sacrifices  due  to  the  evil 
of  foreigfi  competition ;  the  manuf aettirers  likewise  have  suffered 
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greatly.  In  tiie  put  year  tlie  unlimited  ayetoin  has  been  adapted  in 
departments  that  previouslr  worked  the  limited  system  of  produc- 
tion. This  new  system  of  working  was  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  manufacturers  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

In  order  that  you  fientloBen  may  kxu>w  the  average  wage  received 
by  the  men  employed  in  the  glaas  industry,  I  herewith  quote  same, 
as  follows:  For  the  year  1914,  figuring  50  weeks,  ihfij  averaged 
$16.25  a  week.  In  the  year  1915  they  avenged  $14.50.  I  will  skip 
1916  and  1917,  as  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me.  In  1918  the  aver- 
age wage  was  $23.59.  For  the  years  1919  and  1990  our  xeeords  sfhow 
tliat  8,042  members  were  employed  for  50  weeks,  and  the  av^MD 
-earned  by  each  member  amounted  to  $1,531.79,  making  the  weeldy 
average  wage  per  member  $30.63. 

Mr.  Bachabagh.  X  want  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may.  How  many 
men  are  engaged  in  the  glass  industry  in  wis  country  at  present, 
approximately? 

Mr.  GiLLooLT.  Taking  in  the  un^dlied  and  skilled  woitonen,  I 
would  say,  approximatdy,  in  and  about  the  plants  of  all  factories, 
86,000. 
[    Mr.  Baghasao^.  85,000  atea  ? 

Mr.  GiLLOOLT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ou>Fi£ii>.  What  paragraph  does  ithis  come  under? 

Mr.  Giux)OL7.  Paragraph  84. 

Mr.  BAGHAfUGH.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  differenoe  in  price 
of  sA9SB  bottles  beisg  imported  at  tJbe  pfeaent  time  from  Gennany 
or  Japan  into  this  country  and  the  prioe  in  tim  country  ? 

Mr.  GiLux)LT.  No^  sir;  Z  am  not.  I  am  not  in  posaeasion  of  that 
information.  That  is,  I  have  no  direct  information  jsearing  on  the 
wages  that  are  paid  there. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Not  the  ^nages.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cosL 
•   Mr.  QxuMQLY.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Oldfibu).  What  rate  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  GuxooLT.  .There  a^e  various  rcSes  for  the  di:ffereiit  classes. 

Mr*  Hawlby.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  officer  of  your 
association  is  now  in  £»urope  making  an  invertigation  of  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  this  industry  and  the  cost  of  produetion  ? 

Mr.  GuiLooiiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ha wiiET.  When  will  he  be  able  to  report  ? 

Mr.  GnxooLT.  I  would  say  that  probably  he  would  be  able  to  file 
a  supplemental  report  with  your  committee,  if  agreeable,  the  latter 
part  of  starch  bearing  on  the  conditions  abroad. 

We  do  not  believe  this  committee  is  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  living  that  has  been  attained  at  such  efforts  by  the 
American  workingman  and  as  advocated  by  our  Gov^mmiuit ;  neither 
do  we  believe  that  y<au  gentlemen  would  want  the  American  workmen 
to  be  obliged  to  work  undier  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  eome  of 
the  foreign  countries.  If  you  will  peruse  the  report  of  Mr»  T.  W. 
Bowe,  bk  which  he  gives  a  review  of  his  visit  to  GennaAy  and  other 
tot^igfi  coiintriea,  you  wiU  find  that  ^the  oonditiona  under  which  the 
men  employed  in  the  glass  industrv  were  obUffid  to  work  were  aK>t 
<9ily  detriaiental  to  the  health  oi  the  workerg,  but  repugnant  to  the 
A^Mrioan  sense  of  justioe..  By  thi^  I  jnean  the  Jpn^. hours  of  labor, 
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low  wages,  and  the  Airther  fact  that  men  were  obliged  to  eat  and 
deep  in  the  factory  in  which  they  were*  anployed. 

I  want  to  assure  this  body  that  the  men  employed  in  the  American 
glass  industry  have  done  everything  possible  to  assist  the  manuf ac- 
toiers  in  mfwting  this  unfair  foreign  eompetition.  Since  we  last 
appeared  before  3iis  committee  pkaSn^  for  a  higher  tariff,  we  have* 
adopted  in  all  departments  of  our  organization,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dolb  and  lamp-chimney  departments,  the  unlimited  system  of 
production.  Tbia  was  done  that  'i^  niight  ki  some  degree  meet  the 
competition  complained  of  by  the  itafantifalctilrer?. 

We  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  file -with  your  committee,  at  a 
later  date,  a  supplementary  report  giving  the  exact  conditions  in  the 
industry  as  they  prevail  abroad,  <fealing  on  wages,  conditions,  etc. 
This  will  be  done  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  president  of  our  organization, 
when  he  returns  from  abroad. 

ftOEF  ov  FuNT-GuiBS  WoaxjsBs'  Union,  PirrsKuaGH,  Pa. 

Paragraph  95.  Make  iiew  paragraph : 

Gl««s  ifitcandescent  electric  Ugbl  bulbs  and  Intn^  with  filaments  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section^  4$  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Glass  and  glassware  pressed  or  cast  in  a  mold  and  not  produced  in  corn-' 
binatlon  with  any  other  method  of  manofactare ;  plain  or  a^nred,  crystal  or 
cirtored  tat  BOt  decorated  In  any.  BMomer  excetpt  fh^  grinding  in  of  stop* 
pets  which  will  not  be  considered  as  decorating. 

All  of  the  foregoing  not  otherwise  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section, 
45  per  cent  act  ralorein.     (New  paragraph.)' 

Lenses  of  glass  crystal  or  colered,  molded,  cast,  or  pressed,  untnlshedt' 
fire-aotsbed,  ground,  poHsbed  edgea  or  surfaces,  made  in  any  form  or  shape 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  cent  ad  valoi*em. 
(Substitute  for  02.) 

Glass  and  glassware^  and  all  articles  of  every  description  composed  wholly 
or  ht  diief  value  of  glass;  plain  or  figured,  decorated  in  any  manner,  cut, 
engraved,  painted,  decorated,  ornamented,  colored,  stained,  silvered,  gilded, 
etclied,  sand-blasted,  frosted,  or  pvhited  in  any  manner  or  ground.  And  all 
articles  of  every  description  blown  or  In  part  blown  and  completed  by  any 
other  process,  either  made  In  a  mold  or  by  any  other  method  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  flHed  or  uafllled,,  whether  their  contents  be 
dutiable  or  free,  00  per  cent  ad  valorem.     (Substitute  for  paragraph  84.) 

Paragraph  06^  We  recommend  the  removal  twm  this  paragraph  of  an  ref-* 
erence  to  Incandescent  eleetrfc  bulbs  and  tau^  and  all  following  which  refers 
to  manufactures  of  glass  or  paste  not  specially  provided  for,  etc. 

Our  reaBoa  £s  that  electric  bulbs  cao  not  be  daaaiaed  with  stained  or  painted 
windows,  and  that  glass  not  specially  provided  for  should  be  covered  by  speclnl 
paragraphs. 

New  paragraph : 

All  glass  or  manufactures  of  glass  or  paste,  or  of  which  glass  or  paste 
is  the  component  material  of  <^ef  value,  not  specially  provided  for  In  thi» 
sectfon,  60  per  cent  ad  valoreni. 

Mr.  Bachakach.  In  this  connection,  I  wonld  like  to  put  in  the 
record  a  letter  from  the  George  Washington  University  stating 
what  it  costs  the  stn dents  who  use  lal>oratory  gla?sware.  The  state- 
ment was  made,  if  yoir  recall,  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House, 
that  it  cost  the  students  $15,  $20,  and  $25  per  year.  A  statement  from 
the  Gfeorge  Washington  UniTcrsity  indicates  that  the  charge  runs 
from  $4  to  $8  for  the  past  year — 1020.  I  would  like  to  place  that  in 
the  record. 
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WAamNfiTONt  D.  G^  Jtmuary  8,  JMi, 

My  Dbab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  making  inqoiiy  as  to  the  average  cost 
per  student  for  laboratory  g^ssware  used  by  him  during  the  course  of  the 
year's  study  I  would  make  the  following  statement : 

For  students  taking  laboratory  courses  in  chemistry  we  have  a  laboratory 
deposit  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  value  of  the  a^;>aratQ8  Jamied  to  the  stu- 
dent and  kept  by  him  in  his  loeker  duiTing  the  year.  The  deposit  fee  varies 
according  to  the  laboratory  course  a  student  is  taking  and  in  different  courses 
is  $10,  $15,  and  $20,  respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  returns 
such  apparatus  as  is  In  acceptable  shape  and  is  given  credit  accordingly.  We 
have  found  on  the  average  that  the  cost  to  the  student  is  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  deposit  fee ;  that  is  about  $4,  $6,  or  $8,  respectively. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  chemistry  courses  there  is  also  a  fixed  charge  for 
chemicals  used,  which  varies  from  $10  to  $25,  according  to  the  course  taken. 
There  is  a  corresponding  fixed  charge  in  the  laboratory  courses  In  physicj^ 
electrical  engineering,  and  zoology,  which  charges  are  $10.  $10,  and  $15. 

H.  U  HODOKIKS, 

Dean,  Department  of  Arts  and  Science, 

Mr.  O'Brebn.  May  I  make  jnst  one  statement?  In  1919,  when  Mr. 
Clarke,  our  national  president,  and  myself,  appeared  before  your 
committee,  one  of  the  Congressmen  in  summing  up  his  talk  before 
the  House  on  the  bill  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Clarke  and  I  were 
the  paid  agents  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  we  were 
down  here  at  their  solicitation.  I  want  that  statement  to  be  denied 
absolutely.  We  were  here  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  and  our  expenseis  were  paid  by  our  assoeiatioii  and 
not  by  any  manufacturers.  Now,  that  statement  has  appeared  in  the 
records  and  I  don't  want  it  to  be  left  imder  tKe  impression  that  I 
was  a  paid  agent  of  any  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  are  a  practical  shop  worker,  are  you  not  t 

Mt.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Treadway.  Where  are  you  employed! 

Mr.  O'Brien.  By  the  Vineland  Flint  Glass  Works,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GLASS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraphs  83  and  84.] 

JAKES    MORBZSOH,    RZP&XSSHTIXa   THS  HATXOVAX   BOVnE   XAVUVAC- 

TURE&S'  ASaOOIATXOir,  TOLXDO,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Morrison.  My  name  is  James  Morrison,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
representing  the  National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association.  The 
National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association  that  I  represent  is 
made  up  of  those  glass  manufacturers  who  make  the  ordinary  bot- 
tles that  you  see  in  everyday  use,  the  drug-store  bottle,  the  catsup 
bottle,  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  distinguished  from  theae  high- 
grade  cut-glass  bottles  you  find  for  table  use,  etc. 

We  have  little  to  ask.  We  simply  ask — it  does  not  seem  much  to 
us,  but  it  might  seem  more  to  you  gentlemen — a  restoration  of  the 
1909  tax  which  gives  certain  specific  rates,  as  well  as  the  ad  valorem 
rate.  In  addition  to  that,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and 
making  more  clear  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  bottles  that 
are  in  everyday  use  and  those  that  are  of  the  artiste  type — the 
,  pressed  botUe,  etc. — we  suggest  you  strike  out  of  the  firet  line  of  No. 
83  in  the  tariff  act  the  words  "  or  pressed."  The  ordinary  bottle  is 
not  a  bottle  that  is  pressed.     There  is  one  part  of  the  operation 
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where  it  is  pressed,  but  there  is  a  following  operation  thut  tutns  it 
into  the  completed  bottle^  and  the  use  of  the  words  ^  or  pressed  " 
tends,  I  thinK  and  we  think,  to  confuse  the  ^lass  bottles  with  an-* 
other  glass  which  is  not  at  all  competitive  with  them,  and  which  I 
understand  will  be  referred  to  by  a  ccMnmittee  of  gentlemen  repre« 
senting  the  other  manufacturers. 

We  would  also  like  to  ask  that  after  the  word  ^^  onerations ''  in 
the  last  line  the  words  be  added,  ^^  and  not  to  incluae  bottles  for 
table  use  or  thermos  bottles."  The  thermos  bottle  is  not  a  bottle  in 
the  sense,  I  think,  as  intended  by  paragraph  83,  and  should  be  more 
properly  covered  by  the  bracket,  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Gabksr.  What  is  the  consmnption  in  this  country  of  the  pro- 
duction of  your  association? 

Mr.  MoRBisoN.  I  think  I  haye  some  figures  here.  Rather  than 
rely  on  memory  J  will  just  quote  from  them. 

The  number  of  employees  at  normal  capacity  is  82,000,  and  the 
wages  of  those  employees  for  the  year  endmg  August  81,  1920,  was 
$30,000,000.  The  number  of  gross  of  bottles  produced  per  year — 
that  is,  the  possible  production,  was  25,000,000  grosa,  but  for  the 
past  year  ended  August  31,  1920,  there  was  actu^ly  produced  and 
marketed  in  this  country  21,775,000  gross,  at  an  approximate  value 
of  $108^75,000. 
Mr.  Gabner.  What  is  the  importation? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  importation,  except  in  some  particular  lines, 
has  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  of  serious  import. 

Mr.  GrARKER.  Could  you  give  it  to  us  in  percentages?  Of  course, 
we  can  go  to  the  records  of  the  customhouse  and  get  it,  but  I  did 
not  know  but  you  had  it. 

Mr.  MoRRisoK.  No.    I  don't  know  about  that.    I  can  say,  in  the 
common,  ordinary,  every-day  bottles,  up  to  the  present  time  the  im-" 
portations  have  amounted,  I  would  say,  to  not  over  5  or  6  per  cent 
Mr.  Garner.  Has  it  been  that  high? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  not  make  that  as  a  positive  statement. 
But  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  has  not  been  higner  is  because  there 
has  always  been  some  tariff  to  protect  against  importations. 

Nowf  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  interest  in  common  with  other 
branches  of  the  glass  industry  in  paragraph  No.  573,  which  permits 
the  importation  free  of  duty  of  certain  glassware  when  intended  for 
educational  institutions.  We  think  that  has  been  very  much  abused, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  reasons  for  it  are  so  strong  as  to  justify 
a  continuance  of  that  practice.  It  permits  the  coming  into  the  coun- 
try of  many  articles,  among  them  glass  bottles,  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested to  a  considerable  extent,  free  of  duty.  We  think  this  coun- 
try can  supply  all  of  them  at  prices  that  should  be  quite  satisfactory, 
and  if  ever  a  need  existed,  w)e  think  that  nee^.  has  passed.  It  does 
not  exist  to-day. 

Bbief  of  the  National  Bottle  Manutactukicrs'  Association. 

OKNTLnoEi?:  For  your  consideration  in  connection  with  a  proper  determina* 
tloD  of  the  tarlflf  on  glass  bottles  and  parts  accessory  thereto,  we  submit  as 
follows: 

We  sQicgest  that  paragraph  97,  schedule  B,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1908,  be  sub- 
stttnted  for  paragraph  83  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  a,  1913,  and  we  ask  your 
coQSideratioil  of  the  changes  herewith  suggested. 
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Strtkff  olit  tke  wiM»  **  €r  tMMid;' tn  tiw  ftnt  Itoc 
*  TlM  088  of  these  words  Un$B  to  oonflne  bottles  of  the  kind  ttiipaFcAtly  in- 
tended to  be  oovered  bj  this  paragraph  with  bottles  and  glaasware  of  other 
kinds  ntdnufacttirM  by  a  different  process  and  embraced  within  anotbei*  para- 
iTAptt  6f  the  tilrlff  Ai!tt  which  tdll  be  pres^ftted  by  represmtatftes  of  the  Vrmmed 
ftBd  Blown  OlssBware  AssoHatloB. 

Add  after  the  word  "operations"  In  the  last  Uae  the  words  "and  not  ta 
Include  bottles  for  table  use  or  thermos  bottles." 

We  dttgi^est  a  hew  iMiragrfl|rfi  to  fcaiow  immediately  after  the  foregoing,  as 
follows: 

Glass  bottles,  decanters,  and  glass  stoppers  complete  or  partly  complete, 
bottles  of  every  description  compcM^ed  In  chief  value  of  glass,  omamented  or 
dedorated  in  any  manner,  or  eat«  engraved,  paiatcid,  decorated,  omameoted, 
colored,  stained,  silvered,  glided,  etched,  sand-blasted,  frosted,  or  printed 
In  any  manner,  or  with  ground-glass  stopper}  all  of  the  foregoing  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  this  section,  filled  or  nnlllled,  and  whether  tfaeir 
contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem  t  IVorltforf,  That  for 
the  purpose  of  tliis  act  bottles  with  out^glan  stoppers  aball^  with  the 
stoppers,  be  deemed  ODtlffotles« 

!rhe  sbove-sngigg&sted  new  paragraph  Is  Intended  to  tahe  the  plaos  of  iMira- 
graph  98,  Schedule  B«  of  the  tariff  act  of  ld09  (corresponding  to  paragrai;;4i  84, 
Schedule  B,  tariff  of  1013),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  glass  bottles. 

We  submit  the  abo\'e,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  a  more  simple  en* 
Ibrcement  of  the  tsriff  law  in  (ills  ren^iect,  inasmuch  as  it  separates  bottles  the 
Tftlue  of  which  has  been  added  to  by  decorttion  from  otlier  svtIeleB  made  In 
glass.  For  the  information  of  your  conmilttee  we  give  herewith  flgures  bearins 
upon  the  size  and  Importance  of  the  Industry : 


1.  Employees: 

(a)  Number  of  employees,  at  normal  capacity,  average  about. 
(6)  Wages  of  employpes,  year  Sept.  1,  m9,  to  Aug.  31, 1920.. 

2.  Size  of  industry : 

(a)  Cht)adty«  gross  of  bpttles  per  s'dar^^^ — ^^^^-^^..^-^.^^.^ 
(0)  Actual  prodaction,  year  Sept  1«  1919,  to  Aug.  31,  1920*.^ 
(c)  Approximate  value -^^^ -• ^ 


32,051 
$30,009,000 

26,000.000 

21, 775v  000 

$106, 875, 000 


:^he  glAss4>ottie  industry  is  laboring  nadef  a  very  heavy  iocveaae  in  the  eost 
of  the  various  materials  et»twlng  into  the  manUfaeture  of  glass  as  weli  as  in 

connection  with  the  labor  connected  therewith*    Herewith  we  give  the  figures 
showing  t^ese  h3(^ eases: 

tnM^oM  4n  pfinehai  oo#i  Hems,  191S  to  19t9, 
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We  wish  to  reqtieAt  fntthfcr  that  all  flf ti<9M  xft  glflsft  provide  liiw  In  tlie  above- 
Mgsested  pam^apiui  ahaXl  aot  lie  entltM  to  free  tntty  uwler  paragmi^  573 
at  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 1913,  or  any  revision  which  might  be  made  oi  said 
paragraph  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

In  connection  with  this  request,  v^^e  resii^ctfillly  f^fer  you  to  the  hearings 
beforf^  Ch«  Subconnnfttee  on  Finance  at  the  United  States  Senate  on  bill 
H.  R7785w 

nLATK  GLASS. 

(Paragraphs  86,  87,  88^  80,  aad  00.1 

X.  J.  WXZm&BTT,  JLlSBBSUrTiVO  THB  PITTSBVBOH  ?LATS  GLASS  CO., 

FTTTSBUBGH,  FA. 

Mr.  WxzEBBETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  wish  to  address  you  on  paragraohs 
86  to  90,  inclusive,  but  with  particular  reference  to  para^apn  No. 
88,  which  covers  caist,  polished,  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished  and 
ansuvered. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  were  established  against  the  strong  pro- 
test of  all  the  domestic  manufacturers,  and  their  claims  of  inadequate 
protection  and  barm  to  the  industry  were  promptly  substantiated 
by  the  lar^r  and  immediate  increase  in  importations  which  followed 
tne  passage  of  the  present  bUl.  For  instance,  in  October,  which  I 
belieye  was  the  month  that  the  present  law  became  effective,  the 
imports  of  plate  glass,  into  this  country  trebled  those  of  the  previous 
months.  To  go  a  little  bit  further,  in  1912,  for  the  calender  year,  the 
imports  were  1,000,000  feet.    1  will  not  quote  the  odd  figures. 

in  1913,  January  to  September <  the  imports  were  1,081,000  square 
feet  October  to  December,  the  three  months  following  the  passage 
of  the  present  law,  the  importations  amounted  to  1,115,000  feet. 

In  1914,  January  to  June,  they  were  1,700,000  square  feet,  and 
July  to  December  ZSSfiOO  square  feet. 

Tbe  small  imports  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  were  naturally 
due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  this  not  occurred  and  caused 
the  tlmost  conapleted  cessation  of  production  of  plate  dlass  in  Europe 
importations  into  this  country  would  undoubtedly  nave  continued 
to  mcrease,  to  the  serious  loss  and  detriment  of  the  aomestic  industry. 
For  the  first  time^  in  th4  history  of  the  domestic  industry  orders 
from  foreigp  countries  were  received  in  suflfcient  size  to  be  a  factor, 
and  the  following  figures  taken  from  Government  reports  show  the 
extent  of  exportations :  ' 

From  the  period  from  1915  to  1919,  to  save  vour  time,  there  were 
exportations  averaging  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  Square  feet. 

l)uring  1920  export  orders  have  been  vanishing  as  rapidly  as 
foreign  production  has  increased  to  supplv  the  markets,  ana  the 
ftctual  shipments,  which  have  applied  largely  against  old  contracts, 
have  probably  not  exceeded  4,000,000  feet.  The  final  figures  are  not 
yet  available.  In  1915  and  1916  we  had  hopes  that  we  might  be  Able 
permanently  to  retain  a  reasonable  amount  of  export  business,  but 
these  hopes  have  been  dissipated  by  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 

Sroduction  and  the  adverse  effect  of  the  exchange  situation,  until  to- 
ay  we  are  not  only  unable  to  meet  European  manufacturers  on  equal 
terms  in  anv  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  are  rapidly  approaching 
equally  portentous  conditions  at  home. 
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Mr.  Garnsb.  What  is  the  total  product  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Whebrett.  The  total  product  is  about  86,000,000  feet  for  this 
past  year. 

Mr.  Gabksr.  How  much  did  you  export? 

Mr.  Wherrstt.  I  have  not  the  figuxesi  for  last  year,  but  our  ex- 
ports for  the  years  1915  and  1919  average  about  6,000,000  square  feet. 
Some  years  this  represented  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports and  other  years  it  dropped  to  as  low  as  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  This  pafit  year,  1920,  what  was  your  total  product  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  About  35,000,000  feet, 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  tlie  country  at  this 
time } 

Mr.  Wherrett.  About  double  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  really  produce  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Wherrett.  Approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  your  main  competitor? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  We  have  six  competitors  operating  nine  plants,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  is  the  next  largest  producer? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Garner.  Name  the  other  five. 

Mr.  Wherrett.  The  National  Plate  Glass  Co^  the  Allegany  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  the  Heidenkamp  Plate  Glass  Co.,  the  Standard  Flate  Glass 
Co.,  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Mr.  Garner.  Is  there  any  intercorporate  relation  between  those 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Does  your  company  hold  the  stock  of  any  of  those 
conipanies  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  Noj  sir. 

Mr,  Garner.  Your  exports  during  the  past  year  were  about  iO 
per  cent  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  I  stated  there  were  some  years  during  the  p^od 
1915  and  1919,  inclusive,  when  our  share  of  the  total  exports  was 
about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  What  were  they  last  year? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  About  two  and  one-half  million.  The  figures  are 
not  complete  and  accurate,  but  approximately  two  and  one-half 
million. 

Mr.  Garner.  About  7  or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  That  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  Green.  You  say  the  exports  of  last  October  arct  only  about 
one-half  those  of  previous  years  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  That  is  what' I  said.  They  have  been  decreasing 
ranidly.  however,  and  have  now  reached  the  vanishing  pomt. 

ISjir.  OujFiELD.  How  much  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  Those  figures  are  not  finally  available,  but  about 
2,000,000  feet  for  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  About  the  same  as  your  exports  ? 

Mr.  Wherrett.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Foreign  cost :  Reliable  information  shows  the  present  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Belgium,  which  is  the  principal  plate-glaas  producing 
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and  exporting  country  in  Eu^'ope,  to  be  25^  cents  per  square  foot, 
based  upon  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Domestic  cost:  The  cost  to  our  company  for  the  year  1920  was 
55.85  cents  per  square  foot,  including  aepreciation  on  the  basis  ap- 
proved by  the  Government,  but  with  nothing  added  for  interest  on 
investment  or  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  that  the  factory  cost? 

Mr.  Whebrett.  That  is  the  factory  cost.  This  is  approximately 
double  the  prewar  costs,  although  labor  and  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  glass  have  each' increased  about  180  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  the  total  cost  has  not  increased  in  keeping  with  labor  and 
materials  is  due  to  the  fact  that  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
process  have  kept  down  the  cost;  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
depreciation  and  only  a  moderate  increase  in  general  expenses. 

Freight  rates :  The  transportation  problem,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  delivery  of  glass  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  another  phase  of 
the  tariff  question  wluclijaust  be  taken  into  account.  Plate  ^lass  can 
be  transported  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  any  of  the  Pacific  coast 
cities  for  several  cents  per  square  foot  less  than  the  rail  cost  from  our 
factories.  We  now  pay  the  railroad  in  this  country  about  12  cents 
per  square  foot  to  transport  plate  glass  from  the  factories  to  the 
i^acific  costst  in  carloads.  The  ooean  rates  fli]|ctuate«  a  sthere  are  no 
legolar  sailings  from  Antwerp,  but  we  estimate  the  freight  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the,  foreign  manufacturer  to  be  about  8  cents  per 
square  foot  in  carload  quantities. 

Present  condition  of  industry  abroad:  While  the  war  practically 
8topi>ed  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  France  and  Belgium, 
those  factories  located  in  the  active  fighting  zones  were  the  only  ones 
that  were  destroyed,  and  stops  have  already  been  taken  to  rehabilitate 
these  plan(^.  l^twithstanding  the  effect  of  the  war,  European  pro- 
duction during  the  past  quarter  of  1920  was  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  square  feet  per  year.»  and  the  estimated  pro- 
duction for  1921  is  about  70,000,000  square  feet,  which  is  as  large  an 
output  as  the  European  factories  have  ever  had  in  one  year, 

Fresent  condition  of  domestic  industry:  The  release  of  the  war 
restrictions  iipon  t^e  building  indu^ry  and  upon  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  automobiles  contributed  to  the  ensuing  feverish 
activity  that  created  a  demand  for  plate  glass  which  the  factories 
were  unable  to  supply.  There  was  a  world  shortege  which  lasted 
until  the  late  summer  of  1920,  and  which  naturally  created  high 

Sirices.  This  demand  consisted  very  largely  of  siases  under  5  square 
eet,  which  are  most  largely  usea  in  furniture  and  automobiles^ 
T^re  was  no  unusual  volume  of  building  requiring  the  larger  sizes, 
so  that  65  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  f^ate  glass  in  this  country 
for  the  past  year  has  been  in  sizes  under  5  square  feet  and  75  per 
cent  in  sizes  under  10  square  feet. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  the  country 
and  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the  trade  our  company  re- 
luctantly decided,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  cost  of  construc- 
tion ana  equipment,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  our  plants,  and  for 
this  purpose  will  have  expended  when  construction  is  completed 
$10,500,000,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  to  the  extent  of  10^- 
000,000  square  feet.  In  this  connection  European  factories  have  a 
great  advantage,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
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ping  a  plate-^Iass  manufacturing  plant  is  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  a  similar  pmnt  here.  This  is  particularly  important,  as  it  enables 
them  to  turn  over  their  capital  much  more  frequently  than^  can  be 
done  by  a  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and  also  mafies  their  over- 
head charges  and  depreciation  less  than  naif  of  what  they  are  with  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  length  of  time  required  to  build  a  plate-glass 
factory  is  so  great  that  no  part  of  our  new  production  was  received 
during  the  period  of  shortage.  Indeed,  if  the  imports  of  glass  into 
this  country  are  at  all  increased,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  we  shall 
have  little  or  no  use  for  this  additional  glass,  for  it  was  not  contem- 
plated when  these  expenditures  were  approved  that  we  would  be 
unable  to  retain  a  large  proj)ortion  of  our  export  business,  which  was 
developed  at  considerable  expense  during  the  war,  or  that  there  would 
be  such  an  early  reaction  in  business  activity. 

Foreign  plate-glass  combination:  The  European  manufacturers 
have,  since  1904,  teen  organized  into  a  strong  combination,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  continental  plate-glass  companies,  and  which 
not  only  determines  export  prices  but  production  as  well.  This  com- 
bination, known  as  the  International  Glass  Convention,  ceased  to 
function  during  the  war,  but  is  now  in  operation.  The  combinntion 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Government  and  has  the  power,  by  its  virtual 
control  of  all  the  exporting  factories,  to  offset  low  prices  which  it  may 
iee  fit  to  quote  in  any  market  by  high  prices  in  markets  that  are  under 
its  own  control. 

The  menace  of  foreign  competition :  The  imports  of  plate  glass  into 
the  United  States  for  1920  are  not  indicative  of  the  ability  of  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  to  sell  in  this  market.  As  previously  explained, 
there  has  been  a  world  shortage  of  glass;  the  Union  Commercial, 
which  sells  the  major  portion  of  the  output  of  the  Belgium  factories, 
has  found  itself  so  completely  unable  to  supply  the  demand  tliat  it 
has  been  compelled  to  allot  its  production  among  the  different  coun- 
tries and  among  different  customers  so  that  the  quantities  shipped  to 
the  United  States  merelv  represent  this  country^  pro  rata  share  of 
the  foreign  production  based  on  previous  ptirchases.  With  a  lan- 
guishing demand  for  glass  througnout  the  world  the  foreign  syndi- 
cate will  naturally  look  to  this  country  for  relief.-  This  competition 
ftom  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected  by  a  duty  on 
imports  that  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  is  equivalent  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  13  per  cent  only,  constitutes  a  serious  menace 
to  the  industrv. 

That  the  foreign  manufacturers  during  the  past  year  have  taken 
full  advantage  ot  the  exchange  situation  and  of  high  prices  existing 
as  an  economic  consequence  of  the  shortage,  and  that  oecause  of  the 
enormous  advantage  resisting  from  the  exchange  situation  business 
is  most  attractive  to  them  at  prices  far  lower  than  they  are  quoting 
in  this  cpimtry  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  Belgian  manufacturers  on  shipments  to  countries  taking 
more  than  half  their  exports.  The  figures  mven  cover  the  first  10 
months  of  1920  and  are  in  francs  per  square  ^ot : 

United  States . 10. 842 

Great  Britain 4. 660 

Argentina 4.208 

Aii«traUa . • S.  882 

Canada *-. 5. 068 


The  inadequacj  of  the  protection  afforcUd  bj  the  present  low  rates 
is  apparent. 

Mr.  Gabi^er.  What  do  you  consider  a  healthy  competition  from 
abroad? 
Mr.  Wjeocbhett.  One  that  would  at  least  giYS  us  an  equal  chance. 
Mr.  Gaknisl  But  I  mean  what  Is  a  healthy  coinpetiti<m  in  per- 
centages in  your  industry,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Ws£BRSTT.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  answer  in  percentages. 
I  can  tell  you  what  the  imports  have  been  over  a  period  of  yestrs,  or 
what*  they  have  averaged. 

Mr.  GARNER.  In  producing  an  article  in  this  country,  would  10  per 
cent  foreign  importatians  be  a  healthy  coingpetitive  business  for  the 
importer  or  the  manufacturer  in  this  countrv } 
Mr.  WscESXETT.  Kb;  I  don't  think  it  would, 
Mr.  Garkbb.  Well,  if  we  produce  in  this  country  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  we  consume,  and  we  will  not  permit  the  foreigner  to 
come  in  with  10  per  cent  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  it,  bow  are  we 
going  to  trade  with  the  balance  of  the  world  I 

Mr.  Whebrett.  I  can  not  answer  that,  ^r.  That  is  not  my  prov« 
ince. 

Mr.  Gabneb.  No;  I  did  not  think  you  oould.  I  was  just  wondering 
what  on  earth  they  wifil  say  when  you  are  coming  in  with  less  than 
2)  per  cent  of  the  product,  and  you  are  alarmed  for  fear  you  fire 
going  to  be  put  out  of  business  if,  forsooth,  they  might  increase  it  to 
5  per  cent. 

Air.  Whsbbett.  BefkT  in  mind  that  the  imports  of  the  past  year 
are  not  indicative,  of  what  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  do  as  based 
upon  his  cost. 

Mr.  GAKinm.  If  we  adopt  a  policy  in  this  country  of  saying  to  the 
foreigner,  '^  You  can  not  sell  to  ua,  we  are  putting  up  a  fence  here  in 
the  form  of  a  tariff  law  that  will  prevent  you  from  selling  to  us.  We 
propose  to  sell  you  $8,000,000  per  year,  but  we  do  not  propose  to 
permit  you  to  sell  5  per  cent. .    How  are  v^  going  to  adjust  our 

iOOOUDtS? 

Mr.  OBasN.  That  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  while  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Gamer  intmds  to  be  fair  with  the  witness,  to  be  a  sort  of  catch 
question.  There  are  a  large  number  of  articles  of  very  high  value 
toat  do  not  enter  into  competitive  oonditions  in  this  country,  upon 
which  we  probably  would  not  put  any  tariff  at  all,  or  if  we  did,  we 
would  put  a  very*li;ght  one,  which  we  will  be  compelled,  under,  any 
eircumstanfles,  to  buy  from  foreigners.  While  that  does  not  apply 
80  much  to  European  trade,  it  does  apply  to  trade  elsewhere,  so  that 
the  European  manufacturer  will  sell,  for  example,  to  South  America, 
and  a  man  gets  credit  there,  and  the  South  American  will  use,  pos- 
aibly,  that  credit  to  pay  his  bills  when  he  sends  ua  coffee  or  rubber,  or 
8(Hnething  like  that,  which  we  can  not  pn>duce  in  thiis  country. 

Mr.  Wheubbtt.  I  would  also  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  in  reply  to  Mi^. 
Garner^  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  provided  a  captvcitjr 
tiiat  is  sufficient  to  take  care  bf  the  normal  consumption  of  the  coun^ 
try.  Our  own  company  this  past  year  started  to  expend  an  appro^ 
priation  of  $10^^^0,000  to  provide  for  additional  capacity  to  take 
care  of  the  reqiiirements  of  the.  country. 

Mr.  G^AitKBB.  Yes/  I  imagine  tbet  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years  the  exporter  in  this  country  is  going  to  ask  Mr.  Green  and 
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others  who  make  that  calculation  to  add  up  the  books,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  quite  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Green.  You  mean  to  strike  a  balance?   . 

Mr.  Garner.  To  strike  a  balance  between  this  country  and  other 
countries.  There  is  not  sufficient  gold  in  the  world  to  pay  us  for.  our 
difference  in  the  imports  and  exports. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  will  have  an  excess  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Garner.  We  have  got  to  buy  from  somebody  if  we  are  going 
to  sdl  all  the  time.  We  can  not  get  the  gold,  and  we  have  got  to 
balance  the  books  by  goods.  I  was  just  wondering  how  you  are 
going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  all  outside  of  the  matter  the  witness  is  speak- 
ing on.    Let  us  come  down  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Mr.  Garner.  This  gentleman  being  an  exporter  of  40  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  of  his  prMUct,  I  thought  it  would  interest  hun  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  question  of  export  trade,  and  I  imagine 
there  are  many  other  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  are  pro- 
ducing who  are  ^oing  to  consider  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
question  of  continuing  to  sell  their  products  abroad,  and  they  are 
going  to  wonder  how.mey  can  do  that  unless  they  can  get  goods  from 
abroad  instead  of  gold ;  and,  as  I  just  remarked!^  there  is  not  enough 
gold  in  the  world  U>  pay  for  what  we  are  sellilig. 

Mr.  Wrerrett.  We  did  absolutely  no  export  business  before  the 
war,  and  while  we  should  like  to  maintain  it,  we  have  very  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kainet.  If  you  just  get  a  tariff  high  enough  so  that  you  can 
charge  everybodv  nere  what  you  want  to,  you  won^t  want  to  go 
abroad^will  you  i 

Mr.  wherrett.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit,  sir. 

Manufacturing  cost  alike  on  all  sizes:  While  all  previous  tariffs 
have  provided  for  a  lower  duty  on  smaller  sizes  tnan  larm,  and 
while  it  has  been  the  custom — exaggerated  in  this  countrv  oy  the 
graduated  tariff— -established  in  the  early  davs  of  the  ind[ustry  to 
quote  lower  prices  on  small  sizes,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
tnat  the  manufacturing  cost  per  square  foot  is  alike  on  plates  of  all 
dimensions.  The  entire  progress  of  the  manufacturing  process  has 
been  toward  the  development  of  large  units  and  toward  the  casting 
of  larger  and  larger  sheets,  until  to-day  glass  is  being  cast  in  plates 
exceeding  400  square  feet.  These  rough  plates,  after  they  are  cast, 
are  examined  for  quality  and  reduced  in  size  to  eliminate  defects 
that  can  be  seen.  One  side  is  then  ground  and  polished  by  two 
operations  which  are  repeated  on  the  other  side.  There  are  many 
defects  in  the  plate  whicn  can  not  be  detected  in  itd  r6ugh  condition 
which  still  further  reduce  the  area  when  the  polished  surfaces  make 
these  defects  visible.  There  is  a  further  reauction  in  area  by  un- 
avoidable breakage  through  the  plant,  so  that  the  finished  product, 
as  it  is  finally  cut  in  the  warehouse  in  merchantable  (quality,  appears 
in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  about  7  per  cent  of  which  are  under  5 
square  feet,  16  per  cent  between  5  and  10  souare  feet,  and  77  per 
cent  over  10  square  feet.  The  concentrated  enort  of  the  factories  is 
devoted  not  to  the  production  of  popular  sizes,  but  to  the  production 
of  the  latest  possible  sheet,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cut  to  advantage 
to  the  different  sizes  demanded  by  trade.   Experience  has  proven  that 
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plate  glass  can  be  maniifactnred  economically  only  in  these  large 
onita. 

While  the  development  of  economieal  manufacturing  has-been  to- 
ward large  plates,  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  plate  glass  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  sizes  under  6  square  feet,  so  that  to-day  65 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  under  5  square  feet, 
and  75  per  cent  is  under  10  square  feet.  This  condition  will  be 
obvious  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  volume  of  building  during 
the  past  five  years^  and  to  the  growth  of  the  automobile  and  furni- 
ture industries,  principally  the  former. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  sizes,  some  of  them  as  small  as  2 
feet  in  area,  which  are  demaiided  in  such  enormous  quantities  that 
thej  can  be  obtained  only  by  cutting  down  large  glass,  should  sdl 
for  the  price  of  the  large  glass  out  of  whkh  they  are  cut,  plus  the  cost 
of  cutting,  and  that  the  custom  of  selling  small  sizes  below  the  cost 
(originating  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  and  perpetuated  by 
the  tariff)  has  been  outgrown  by  eonunereial  development. 

The  suDJect  of  this  paragrapn  has  previously  been  presented  dur- 
ijag  tariff  hearings,  and  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  contentions  a 
schedule  of  our  present  selling  prices  id  attached.  This  schedule, 
whidh  has  been  gradually  developed  through  the  war  period  when 
we  were  free  from  f oreisn  competition,  is  predicated  upon  a  uniform 
006t  per  square  foot  of  all  ordinary  sizes,'  aside  from  unpojmlar 
dimensions  in  small  glass  which  can  only  be  marketed  in  competition 
with  window  glass  by  selling  at  less  than  cost. 

It  has  been  contended  by  those  who  have  been  interested  in  main^ 
taining  a  low  tariff  thst  small  sizes  are  a  by-'product  and  cost  noth* 
ii^  to  manufacture,  the  theory  being  that  the  manufacturer  is  better 
off  to  sell  tlie  glass  at  any  price  than  to  throw  it  away.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  brief  description  of  the  manufacturing  process  that 
small  sizes  are  in  no  sense  a  by-product ;  that  they  are  produced  in 
preci^y  the  same  manner  as  large  glass,  and  that  the  very  natute 
of  the  manufacturing  process  creates  plates  of  all  dimeilsions.  The 
lumber  business  presents  a  fair  analogy.  A  {une  board  8  indies 
wide  does  not  command  the  price  of  a  12-inch  board,  but  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  by-product.  Five,  6,  and  7  foot  lengtl^  are  not  called 
by-products,  nor  are  they  thrown  away,  although  they  are  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  regular  lengths.  The  pith  of  uie  matter  is  that  the 
sizes  most  difScult  to  secure  should  sell  for  the  most  money  in  glass, 
as  in  lumber.  If  the  demand  for  5  to  7  foot  lumber  should  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  be  supplied  only  by  cutting  up  the  long 
lengths  the  price  of  the  short  len^hs  woula  at  once  be  adjusted  to 
the  price  of  the  long  lengths.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
in  the  plate-glass  business. 

Profits  of  the  business:  The  profits  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country  have  always  been  small  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  the  interference  with  production  in  Europe  and  the 
subsequent  shortage  of  glass  naturally  advanced  prices,  especially  on 
small  sizes,  thus  giving  the  domestic  manufacturers  an  opportunity 
for  profit  not  previously  experienced.  Even  during  the  period  of 
abnormal  conditionik  (1914  to  1920,  inclusive)  the  profits  of  our  com- 
pany in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  based  upon  actual  investment 
m  that  branch  of  business,  has  averaged  about  14i  per  cent.    The 
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gubUshed  profits  ot  the  Bdgiau  pliut^glui  nun 
seal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  were  as  follows : 


■■ < *■  ■     ■■■■■■■*■■■■■■     ■■■     ^-  p    »■  ■ 
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Rec(mimendatiotis :  In  view  af  ih^  fact,  thcMfore,  tiiM  the  cost 

g\T  smare  foot  is  the  same  for  produdng  platt  glaAs  of  all  sises, 
at  the  sale  of  glass  under  5  equare  feet  has  gradually  inereased 
until  it  now  represents  65  per  omt  of  the  eaatire  output,  that  larae 
sums  of  money  have  beMi  invested  into  new  plattts,  mainljr  for  tbe 

Siipoee  of  supplying  this  demand  for  small  giMS,  it  is  dbvious  that 
ere  are  no  premises  whatever  on  trhidi  anvthing  baft  a  flat  duty 
on  all  sizes  can  be  predicated.  Uniform  tariffs  on  all  siaeB  hav«  for 
many  years  been  in  effect  in  G>Minaay,  Austria,  and  Spain^  and 
practically  uniform  rates  in  Prance  s^  Italy.  We,  therefore,  reo* 
ommead  a  flat  duty  on  all  sizes  of  92^  cents  per  square  foot.  In 
making  ttiis  recommendation  we  do  ;not  ask  for  the' full  difference 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign  cost,  but  merely  seek  sulflcient 
protection  to  avoid  a  large  importation  of  small  sixes  that  would 
completely  demoralize  Mie  industry  in  this  country.  A  flat  rate  at 
9I^  cents  would  still  permit  imports  and  would  more  tiian  double 
the  Government  revenue.  While  recognizing  that  a  permanent  tariff 
can  not  be  formulated  on  the  transitory  conditions  of  to-day,  yet 
some  immediate  and  substantiad  relief  must  be  offSsnsd  from  Hie  con* 
ditions  with  wiitch  the  industry  now  is  threatened,  especially  as  the 
conditions  which  make  for  a  nigh  cost  in  BelMim  to><day  will  be 
alleviated  sooner  than  those  that  place  tiie  dmlar  at  such  a  high 
premium.  While  (iiere  is  no  prospect  of  reitoiation  of  normal  ex* 
change,  them  is  a  certain  gxamal  reduction  to  be  expeeted  from  the 
abnonnal  high  cost  of  fuel,  transpoiiation  difltoiltiee,  and  other  items 
that  will  greatly  lower  the  foreign  cost  of  prodiictiovi. 

The  iHreoeding  ar^^nment  has  treated  of  cast  polished  plate  glass, 
nnsili^red,  covered  m  paranaph  No.  88  of  the  existing  taiiff.  All 
^ass  covered  by  paragraphs  rfo&  66^  87,  88,  and  M  is  competi* 
trre  with  the  product  of  the  American  factories,  and  the  present 
differential  between  these  paragraphs  and  paflragraph  No.  88  ihould 
at  least  be  maintained. 

D.  K.  ALBRIOET,  PLATS  OLABS  MAHUFACTlTmU.,  QSiaitiaBa^  EA. 

Mr.  A14BRJGHT.  I  will  jrefrain  tpojxx  touching  on  the  subject  that 
Mr.  Wherrett  has  lust  recently  directed  your  attention  to,  in  order 
to  jufit  take  a  very  few  njinutes  of  your  time. 

I  am  here  pn  behalf  of  the  plate  glass  manuJEacturers  of  America, 
and  am  the  representative  of  one  of  tbfi  large  plate  i^ass  manu* 
facturers.  We  are  here  in  behalf  of  a  larger  ^u^  iAcreimed  tariff, 
for  certain  reasons. 

.  To-day  a  very  large  percentajge  of  the  plate  glass  manufacturers 
are  closed  down.  We  employ  between  8,000  and  10,000  men,  possible 
1,000  women,  aside  from  our  clerical  forces. 


Just  to  what  exbttoA  to-dacr  I  ^m  enable  to  say;  but  thfir^  is  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  export  gl<u»  bcai^g  luUoaded  m  New  ^Qi'k*  with  oiir  plant 
closed  down.  We  are  asking  an  increase  in  the  taritt  ior  the  reaand 
thai  we  ba^e  tP  Qooapate  wiw  Belgian  labor.  Thia  is  the  eouatr^  we 
refer  to,  because  it  is  the  one.  that  we  ^me  in  competition  with  on 
account  of  their  large  production  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Oi4>Fi£i«a,  Is  the  reason  that  you  are  <do90d  down  beeaoisfi  you 
can  not  sell  yow  produet  at  thia  timet 

Mr.  AiiBHiaar*  Very  true^ 

Mr.  Oldfieijx  Is  not  that  true  not  only  in  your  business  bat  ahnoak 
every  other  business  m  this  country,  including  agriculture?  I  notice 
the  woolen  mills  are  closed  down,  the  cotton  mOls  are  closed  down, 
the  Ford  plant  is  dosed  down,  and  a  great  many  other  automobile 
establishments.  I  know  in  my  country  farmers  can  not  sell  cotton, 
they  can  not  sell  their  wheat  or  their  corn»  and  they  can  not  sell  any- 
thing, and  they  have  got  nothing  to  buy  with  unless  they  can  sell 
their  product.    Is  not  that  your  trouble,  rather  than  the  tariff  f 

Mr.  AiiBRioHT.  Very  true;  that  is  the  fact;  but  I  refer  to  this  con- 
dition in  order  to  present  this  condition  to  your  honorable  body.     . 

Mr.  Rainey.  Factories  are  closed  down  or  running  on  half  time 
on  account  of  lack  of  orders.  Is  not  that  the  con(5tion  over  the 
whole  world? 

Mr.  AiiB^ioHx.  Vesy  true,  that  is,  but  that  does  not  justify  the 
|x)int  I  made,  I  should  not  think,  by  any  means.  That  glass  is 
coming  in  here,  and  more  and  more  is  coming  into  this  country*  and 
the  more  that  como^  in  here  the  more  men  we  wiU  have  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Qmrisu).  I  tiiink  the  people  who  are  buying  this  glass  coming 
in  here  now  are  liable  to  have  it  on  their  hands  and  not  be  able  to 
sell  it. 

Mx.  ijuaBXOHT*  Very  welL  .  We  will  hope  for  that 

Mx.  Gasnw.  I  understand  from  your  statement  you  would  not 
have  any  of  this  glass  brought  here  at  all.  You  would  manufac- 
ture it  all  ? 

Mr.  AZiBRioBT.  Absolutely  not.    lliiat  is  not  ihm  casa 

Mr.  Obsbn.  Let  us  let  the  witness  proceed.  We  have  other  wit- 
nesses to  hear. 

Mr.  Ax^moHT.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  risht  to  encourage  the 
buildii^  of  factories  abroad  and  shipping  of  gmss  into  our  country 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  country.  We  have  stood  throughout  the 
war,  I  think,  100  per  cent  patriotic,  and  tp-day  we  come  to  you  ask- 
bg  for  a  25*Qent  rate**-25  cents  per  square  foot  on  all  sisses,  because 
of  changes  that  have  taken  pIiMse  in  the  glass  industry  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  small  glass  to-day  is  in  as  great  demand  as  the 
larger  sizes,  and  we  have  to  go  into  the  l&i'^r  sizes  and  reduce  them 
to  supply  the  demand  for  small  glass.  Therefore  we  are  asking 
your  honorable  body  to  have  an  increase  in  the  tariff  to  25  cents  per 
square  foot. 

Mr.  Baikst.  From  the  standpoint  of  patriotism  the  30,000,D0Q 
people  In  this  country  who  were  taceedingly  patriotic  in  this  war 
ought  to  pay  a  tax  on  account  of  their  pa&iotism,  in  order  to  have 
you  make  some  more  money? 

Mr«  AusmGHT*  I  don't  think  that  question  is  in  order,  your 
honor. 
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Mr.  Gbeex.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  tariff. 

Mr.  AxBRioHT.  I  don't  think  the  question  is  in  order.  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bahtet.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  you  were  patriotic, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make  some  more 
money. 

Mr.  AxBRioHT.  Oh,  no;  we  simply  want  the  protection  that  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  because  or  conditions  that  are  facing  us. 

Mr.  Kaikey.  Anything  that  develops  a  higher  tariff  is  in  order 
now,  under  this  proposition. 

Bbief  on  Behau  or  thk  Plate  Glass  Indubtbt. 

This  brief  applies  to  paragraphs  Nos.  86,  87,  88,  80,  and  90  of  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  bill.  The  following  statements  refer  specifically  to  paragraph  Ko. 
88,  which  covers  cast  polished  plate  glass,  nnsilvered.  The  rates  of  duty  under 
paragraph  No.  88  are  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Plate  glass  measuring  384  square  inches  and  under,  per  square  foot 6 

Plate  glass  above  384  square  inches  and  not  exceeding  720  square  inches, 

per  square  foot S 

Plate  glass  above  720  square  inches,  per  square  foot- 12 

The  present  rates  of  duty  were  established  against  the  strong  protest  of  all 
the  manufacturers.  The  above  duties  do  not  give  the  domestic  manufacturer 
protection  against  the  foreign  industry.  This  was  substantiated  veiy  shortly 
after  the  Underwood-Simmons  biH  became  effective,  which  was  in  OiMber,  1013, 
by  the  imports  of  plate  glass  into  this  country  during  the  last  few  months  of 
1013,  which  were  l,270/)02  square  feet,  and  in  the  year  1014  were  3»196,947 
square  feet. 

Had  the  outbreak  of  the  war  not  cauBed  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the 
production  of  plate  glass  in  Europe,  importations  into  this  country  would  un« 
doi]^tedly  have  continued  to  increaae  to  tiie  serious  loss  and  detriment  of  the 
domestic  industry. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  INDUBTBT. 

When  the  war  forced  an  almost  complete  curtailment  of  production  In  Eu- 
rope, this  country  became  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  world's  markets. 

EXFOBTS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  Industry  we  received  orders 
from  foreign  countries  for  approximately  80,000,000  square  feet  of  glass,  which 
was  exported  from  1915  to  the  end  of  the  year  1919.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  Government  reports.  Figures  for  the  year  1920  are  not  complete,  but 
they  will  show  a  material  reduction  from  the  previous  years  on  account  of 
the  plants  in  foreign  cDontrles  resuming  oporattona  during  the  years  1919  and 
1920.  The  domestic  manufacturers  were  living  in  hopes  that  they  would  be 
able  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  this  export  business  in  the  years  to  oome,  but 
on  account  of  their  increasing  costs  and  the  lower  costs  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, we  have  been  compelled  to  allow  this  business  to  be  taken  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  aa  the  domestic  mBnofacturers  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  strong  competition. 

CONDITIONS  OP  DOMESTIC  INDUSTBT. 

P''ollowing  the  signing  of  the  armistice  business  was  temporarily  depressed, 
but  early  In  the  year  1919  activity  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  for  plate  glass  in  this  country.  This  was  broujdit 
about  particularly  by  the  automobile  and  furniture  trades  of  this  country. 
The  large  demand  from  these  two  Industries,  and  also  the  Increased  demand 
from  other  lines  in  this  country,  caused  a  natural  shortage  for  the  year  1919 
and  up  to  the  middle  part  of  1920. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Increased  demands  of  this  country,  the  under> 
»lgne<l  manufacturers  decided,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  costs  of  con- 
struction and  equipment,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plants,  and  for  these 
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poiposes  will  have  expended  dttxins  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  from 
$5,000,000  to  18,000,000.  This  enlargement  is  not  yet  productive  and,  in  view 
of  tbe  present  state  of  business,.ln  all  probability  wtU  not  be  required. 

Another  item  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  is  the 
large  demand  for  glass  under  5  SQuare  feet.  The  development  of  the  automo- 
bile and  furniture  trade  forces  the  manufacturers  to  furnish  them  with  65  to 
75  per  cent  of  their  production  under  10  square  feet.  Ton  understand  that  in 
manufacturing  plate  glass  that  a  large  majority  of  this  snmll  glass  is  cut  from, 
die  large  sheet  in  its  original  form.  You  can  realise  this  reduces  the  value  of 
tbe  large  plate,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  maj^ufaotarers  to  do  this  to  take  eare 
of  our  home  industries,  which  require  the  large  amount  of  small  sized  plates. 

FOBKIOK   AND   UOMESTIC  COSTS. 

Reliable  information  shows  the  present  ooat  of  production  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  especially  of  Belgium,  which  is  the  principal  plate-glass  produc- 
ing and  exporting  country  of  Etirope,  to  be  25^  cents  per  square  foot,  based  on 
present  rate  of  exchange. 

The  average  co6t  of  the  undersigned  for  1920  was  Q1.88  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  this  Is  approximately  double  the  prewar  cost,  although  labor  and  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  manufacture  of  glass  have  increased  up  to  as  high 
as  200  per  cent. 

KBEIGBT  RATES. 

The  transportation  problem  with  reference  to  delivery  of  plate  glass  in  this 
country  is  another  phase  of  the  tarift  question  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count For  example,  we  give  you  the  approximate  figures :  Plate  glass  can  be 
Imported  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  any  of  the' Pacific  coast  cities  for  4  cents 
per  f;quare  foot  in  any  quantity.  Based  on  our  present  railroad  rates,  we  now 
pay  12  to  14  cents  per  square  foot  to  transport  glass  from  our  factories  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  carload  lots. 

LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

The  location  of  the  undersigned  industries  are  practically  all  in  towns  which 
are  solely  dependent  upon  these  plants.  The  undersigned  employ  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  4,500  men,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  own  their  homes  in  these 
towns. 

RECOMMEnVDATIONS. 

Considering  that  the  cost  Is  the  same  for  producing  glass  of  all  sizes  and 
that  the  sale  of  glass  under  5  square  feet  has  gradually  Increased,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  uniform  tariff  on  all  sizes  that  has  been  in  effect  In  various  for- 
eign countries  covering  plate  glass,  we,  therefore,  recommend  a  protective  tar- 
iff on  all  sizes  of  plate  glass  of  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

You  understand,  In  asking  the  above  flat  rate  of  25  cents  per  square-foot  duty, 
we  do  not  want  to  stop  the  importation  of  glass  into  this  country,  but  we  do 
want  to  be  put  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  that  will  allow  us  to  operate  our 
plants. 

The  preceding  argument  has  treated  of  catt  jwllshed  plate  glass,  unsllvered, 
covered  In  paragraph  No.  88  of  the  existing  tariff.  All  glass  covered  by 
paragraphs  Nos.  86,  87,  80,  and  90  is  competitive  with  the  product  of  the 
American  factories  and  the  present  dlflPerential  between  these  paragraphs  and 
paragraph  No.  88  should  at  least  be  maintained. 

American  Pl.\tts  Glass  Co., 

Kane,  Pa. 

The  National  Plate  Glass  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich, 

The  Edwabd  Fobo  Plate  Glass  Co., 

Rossford,  Ohio, 

Allegheny  Ptatb  Glass  Co., 

Olasamerey  Pa. 

HEmENKAMp  Plate  Glass  Co., 

BpringdaZe,  Pa, 

Standard  Plate  Giass  Co., 

Butler,  Pa. 
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ROLLED  GLASS. 

EPavfigniplis  87.  88^  and  90.] 

c.  J.  emr DLACH,  of  the  xissiMivn  eiAsi  co.,  hsv  to&x  citt. 

Mr.  6nia>iiAGH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  rculed-glass  industry,  which  I 
represent,  who  are  deei>lT  interested  in  the  schedules  you  are  under- 
taking to  revise,  we  wish  at  the  outset  to  assure  you  of  our  loyal 
cooperation  in  the  business  before  you«  We  hare  unbounded  faith  in 
this  committee  giving  due  consideration  and  recognition  to  the 
changes  that  we  recommend  in  the  brief  that  we  beg  to  submit. 

Bbiet  on  Behalf  of  theRolueivGlass  and  Wibe-Glass  Industht. 

The  companies  presenting  this  i)etit1on  represent  an  Indiistry  that  has  grown 
!n  the  past  20  years  to  large  proportions,  Incudlng,  as  It  does,  the  production 
of  a  great  variety  of  types  of  rolled  glass  and  analagous  In  many  ways  to  what 
is  known  as  the  plate-glasa  industry. 

The  rolled-glass  industry  includes  the  general  forms  of  glass  known  as  rough 
or  cast,  ribbed,  fluted,  a  variety  of  obscured  glass  used  largely  In  partitions  in 
offices  and  buildings,  prism  glass  used  for  the  diffusion  of  light*  and  the  wire- 
glass  industry,  a  development  of  recent  years.  Wire  glass  Is  made  In  all  forma 
of  rolled  glass,  including  obscured  glass.  In  the  past  10  or  12  years  there  lias 
been  developed  a  large  business  in  polished  wire  glass,  .which  is  used  In  the 
higher  grade  of  office  buildings  and  other  places  where  fire  protection  Is  neces- 
sary and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  grade  of  glass  is  required. 

The  older  forms  of  rolled  glass  are  the  cheapest  product  of  the  said  gloss 
factories,  while  the  obscured  glass  and  wire  glass,  and  especially  polished  wire 
glass,  have  a  greater  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  exceptional  risks  of  flre  In  this  country  need  no  detailed  reference  in  this 
petition,  but  they  add  an  element  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  manufacture  of 
wire  glass  and  its  development  as  an  industry  in  this  country,  as  wire  glass  has 
a  great  value  as  a  fire  retardant. 

The  manufacturers  referred  to  in  this  petition  have  absolutely  no  business 
connections  of  any  kind  and  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  competitive  among  them- 
selves and  are  also,  in  a  measure,  competitive  with  window  glass  manufacturers 
axul  plate  glass  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  field  to  supply  glass  for 
skylights,  vertical  openings,  and  partitions  In  buildings. 

PBE8SNT  TABIFF   DUTDCa. 

The  industry  of  rolled  glass  is  included  in  the  customs  tariff  now  in  force  in 
the  general  classification  of  "  plate  glass,'*  under  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  87, 
88,  and  90. 

Schedule  B,  paragraph  87,  provides  as  follows: 

**  Fluted,  rolled,  ribbed,  or  rough  plate  glass,  or  the  same  containing  a  wire 
netting  within  Itself,  not  including  crown,  cyUnder,  or  common  window  glass, 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches,  i  cent  per  square 
foot;  all  above  that,  1  cent  per  square  foot;  and  all  fluted,  roUed,  ribbed,  or 
rough  plate  glass,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one  hundred  square 
feet,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  im- 
posed :  Provided,  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass,  when  ground,  smoothed,  or 
otherwise  obscured,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cast  policed 
plate  glass  unsllvered." 

This  is  a  material  reduction  from  the  Payne-Aldrlch  law,  which  provided  as 
follows : 

Cents  per  square  foot. 

Not  exceeding  884  square  Inches : { 

Not  exceeding  720  inches IJ 

Above  720  squaFe  inches -. .. - ^» If 

this  applying  to  the  glass  per  square  foot  and  also  excess  over  100  pounds  per 
100  square  feet  dutiable  at  the  saaie  rate. 
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ORAVOB  SXCOMIOIIIMBD. 

We  r€C3oiniBefid  that  ScbeteW  B,  eartlus,  cartlienware,  and  glassware,  para- 
graph 87  of  1913  tariff  law,  be  ebanffed  to  the  following : 

Plate  glass,  flutea,  rolled,  ribbed,  rougti  or  oibscnred  glass  or  the  same  contain- 
ing a  wire  netting  within  Itself  (excess  of  1  potin(J  per  squaje  foot  dutiable  at 
the  same  rate  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof) : 

Ceoto  per  aqoare  foot. 

Not  exceeding  264  square  tiiebes 14 

Exceeding  884  square  inches 3 

PBESENT  TAiJlFF  DITTIES. 

Schedule  B,  paragraph  88,  of  tlie  present  law  provides  as  follows: 
**Cast  polished  plate  glass,  ttniehed  or  tmflnlshed  and  unsilvered,  or  th^  same 
eootaining  a  wire  netting  within  itself,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
Ibar  sffnftre  incSies,  6  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
■even  humlred  and  twenty  square  inches,  8  cents  per  square  foot;  all  above 
that  12  eents  per  square  foot*' 

This  wias  a  reduction  from  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  of  from  4  eents  to  .10) 
eenta  per  equare  foot 

CHAROK  KECOMimfBEO. 

We  beg  to  recommend  far  your  oonsideratkm,  in  lien  of  'Sdiedule  B,  paragraph 
98,  the  following  paragraph  referring  to  polished  wire  glass  specifically  in  dis- 
tinctkm  from  poUshed  plate  glass : 

Gaat  polished  plate  glass  containing  a  wire  netting  within  itself :  Cmk^ 

Not  exceediflg  ^M  square  inches per  square  foot_    18 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  720  square  inches ^ do 20 

All  above  that :- ^do 22 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  clause  should  be  biserted  in  the  new 
tarfr,  making  it  apply  only  to  what  Is  loiown  as  '*  polished  wire  glass,^  wblch* 
having  a  wire  netting  embedded  within  itself,  is  manufactured  by  a  slightly 
dilferent  process  from  polished  plate  glass,  and  that  a  separate  paragraph 
covering  "  the  plain  plate-glass  industij  **  tihould  be  Inserted. 

FBESE9T  TAB3XW  PtTtlSS. 

Schedule  B,  paragraph  90 :  We  recommend  no  change  as  far  as  our  Industry 
ii  concerned. 

REASONS  FOB  BECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  present  rates  do  not  aiford  adequate  protection  to  enable  us  to  continue 
at  or  near  present  wa^  scales  nor  to  market  our  product  in  competition  with 
imported  glass.  At  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  the  protection 
afforded  by  It  **  on  plate  glass,  fluted,  ribbed,  rolled,  or  rough,  or  the  same  con- 
taining a  wijn  netting  wiUxln  itself,"  according  to  GoverBment  figures  was  about 
25^  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  (See  Kept  60,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  entitled  "  The  Glass  Industry  Report  on  Cost  of  Production 
of  Glass  in  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington  in  1917,  Table  128,  p.  369.)  Siace  the  date  of  that  r^ort  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  these  kinds  of  glass  has  increased  200  per  cent  Conse- 
quently a  rate  of  duty  which  represented  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25.33  per  cent 
in  1914  at  the  present  day  represents  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  less  than  9  per  cent, 
the  duty  being  based  rpedfically  on  the  superficial  measurement  and  the  wei^t 
of  theglaai^  and  having  no  reference  to  the  cost  or  market  pdca 

A  duty  which  amounts  to  less  than  9  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  this  forili  ef 
glass  does  not  protect  and  can  uot  protect  the  rolled-glass  industry  from  de- 
structive competition  by  the  rolled-glass  industries  of  Belgium,  Fraaoe,  Bngland, 
Germany,  Anstria^  and  Japaut  and  under  the  prevailing  low  ntte  of  ezdiange 
such  a  duty  is  no  protection  at  ail. 

The  matter -xxf  .ocean  freight  xsttes  from  JSorope  i^Km  such  heavy  artidles  as 
glass  play  an  important  part  in  the  question  xO.  proteotlen  by  dutrt  as  the 
freight  rates  on  such  ar.tii:les,a«&4U^KaFs  low^isjod  in  many  cases  .such  artldea 
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are  taken  as  ballast  The  ooean  freii^ht  rates  from  Europe  upon  g^afls  are,  In 
most  cases,  much  less  than  railroad  freight  rates  npon  the  same  article  from 
points  distant  only  150  miles  ftxim  New  York  and  other  seaboard  titles  where 
the  largest  markets  for  these  kinds  of  glass  exist 

Upon  the  present  schedule  of  railroad  freight  rates  the  a^tfage  coat  of  tfasi 
delivered  in  New  York  City  or  other  near-by  seaboard  cities  from  Pittsburgh 
or  factories  in  that  vicinity,  where  most  of  these  products  are  produced,  amou^ 
to  between  1^  cents  and  2  cents  per  foot.  On  the  present  ocean  frelfi^t  rates 
from  Europe  the  cost  does  not  exceed  1  cent  per  foot — an  advantage  in  ffeiTor  of 
the  European  manufacturer  of  from  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  foot 

BOLLED  GLASS  INDU8TBT  AND  rrs  OBOWTH. 

The  original  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  rough  rolled  glass  was  started  some- 
time in  the  seventies  in  Lenox,  Hasa  From  this  time  the  industry  has  devd- 
oped  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  nine  manufacturers  oigaged  In  It 
The  number  of  men  employed  is  approximately  2,500.  The  vi^nme  of  biisiiiesB 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  HS^OOO^OOOl  All  of  the  toUed-f^ass 
plants  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  located  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
situated  in  small  towns,  on  account  of  the  ability  to  secure  natural  gaa  and  raw 
.materials  in  close  proximity.  The  closing  of  ujoy  of  these  plants  wonld  bring 
especial  hardship  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  small  towns  in  which  these  factories  are  located  there  Is  little.  If  any, 
other  employment  which  can  be  obtained.  In  most  of  these  towns  the  rolled- 
glass  factories  are  the  principal  source  of  employment 

The  developments  in  the  progress  of  the  building  industry  have  in  recent 
years  increased  the  demand  for  the  forms  of  glass  referred  to  In  this  petition ; 
the  ever-increasing  use  of  what  is  known  as  steel  sash  and  hollow-iron  metal 
'flash,  causing  ever  greater  wall  area  of  buildings  to  be  inclosed  with  glass 
instead  of  solid  construction,  has  produced  an  increased  demand  for  these 
types  of  glass  in  all  types  of  building  construction. 

Wire  glass,  especially  in  large  cities,  has  grown  in  great  demand  for  terminal 
stations,  buildings,  elevator  shafts,  factory  buildin£3,  and,  in  fact,  buildings  of 
every  description  wherever  there  would  be  danger  to  human  life  by  the  breaking 
of  glass,  produced  by  fire,  explosion,  or  any  other  cause,  on  account  of  Its  non- 
sliatterable  characteristic.  It  has  been  approved,  and  its  use  insisted  upon,  by 
flre  underwriters,  architects,  iuid  engineers  throughout  the  United  States,  who 
recognize  its  merits  and  vjilue  as  a  fire  retardant,  as  well  as  in  the  respect 
above  referred  to.  Its  great  merit  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  conflagra- 
tions and  explosions.  Its  use  Is  constantly  Increasing,  and  the  industry  In  the 
past  few  years  has  shown  a  constant  and  steady  growth. 

DOMESTIC  PBODUCnon.  COSTS. 

The  average  cost  of  l-inch  rolled,  rough,  ribbed,  or  obscured,  glass,  without 
'  wire  netting  Inserted,  Is  approximately  DJ  cents  per  foot  at  the  factory. 

The  averapp  present  cost  of  J-Inch  rolled,  rough,  ribbed,  or  obscured  glass, 
containing  wire  netting  within  itself,  is  approximately  16  cents  per  square  foot 
at  tlie  factorj*. 

Of  the  above  costs,  labor— taking  Into  consideration  the  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  glass — ^amounts  to  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost 

This  cost  of  production  in  W20,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  production  in 
1914,  shows  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent    The  following  are  some  of  the 

Increases  in  costs:  ^ 

Per  cent 

Melting  sand 269 

Soda    ash ^ . : ^^ 

Limestone : — : — '- 230 

Labor: 

Common  labor ^ 250 

Ladlers ■- 207 

Batch  mixersi * *— j.j-- — . — : -.-*-i 1^ 

Machine  tenders . -i- •► 225 

Ctltters — : — -— i^:..-'-. ^1- L^ : 179 

Furnace  chargers 1— ^-.-: ^-i^-^J u- — ^^ —  225 

'  Making  an  average  increase  In  labor  of  about '^1  per  cent. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  glaas  ISactorles  engaged  in  the  prodiiction  of 
rolled  glaas  of  the  kind  and  descrtptiou  produced  by  your  petitioners,  wlM^ 
are  located  in  JBngland^  Belgium,  France,  Qerxuany,  Austria,  and  Japan.  OSie 
fiictorica  in  these  countries  axe  all  located  withia  ea^y  reach  of  ocean  trana- 
portion. 

Co9t  of  raw  materials. — ^The  cost  of  raw  materials  which  enter  Into  the  mantt- 
facture  of  these  products  In  these  countries  we  have  been  unable  to  deftnitety 
j»c«tain.  Prior  to  1014  the  costs  of  tliese  materials  wwe  in  alicaaei  lower  than 
the  coatB  in  the  United  States,  and  we  do  not  see  any  r^son  why  they  should 
not  be  correspondingiy- lower  at  this  time,  as  labor  enters  ver;^  largely  into  the 
productton  of  these  raw  materials. 

Labor. — ^We  hare  been  definitely  infoonnedthat  the  rate  of  wage  of  unskilled 
labor  in  Belgium  and  France  is  125  francs  per  week;  that  in  England  It  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  10  per  cent. higher.  This  cost,  based  upon  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $8  per  week  in  the  United  States. 
For  thla  class  of  labor  in  the  United  States  your  petitioners  are  obliged  to  pay 
at  the  pres«it  time  about  $30  per  week.  Skilled  laboc,  both  in  the  forei|:ii 
countries  above  referred  to  and  in  the  United  States,  receive  wages  at  about 
the  same  proportionate  increase  above  those  paid  for  unskilled  labor.  Assuming 
that  the  labor  cost  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Kngland  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct Is  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  United  States,  the  labor  cost  per  foot  of 
i-lnch  glass  would  be  about  li  cents  per  foot;  of  i-inch  ^ass  with,  wire  netting 
within  itself  it  would  be  about  2f  cents  per  foot ;  making'  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  European  cost  in  the  labor  Item  alone  upon  the  Hnch  ^as^  of  3  cents 
I^r  foot,  and  on  the  i-lnch  glass  with  the  wire  netting  within  Itself  of  Sf  cents 
per  foot. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  i  cent  to 
1  cent  per  foot  in  his  fright  rates  to  Atlantic  se^bonrd  cities  in  the  United 
States  over  railroad  freight  rates  of  the  United  States  from  your  petitioner^' 
factories  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points.  This,  added  to. the  difference  in  waged, 
makes  a  total  difference  in  the  foreign  maiiufacturers'  faivor  on  ^-inch  glass  of 
3i  cents  per  foot  and  on  the  i-inch  glass  with  the  wire  netting  within  itself 
of  6f  centa 

The  freight  differential  to  points  on  the  PacUlc  coast  gives  an  even  greater 
advantage  In  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  freight  rate  from  your 
petitioners'  factories  to  those  points  amounts  on  J^lnch  glass  to  hot  less  than  10 
cents  per  foot.  The  ocean  freight  to  those  points  from  foreign  ports  we  believe 
amounts  to  not  over  3  cents  per  square  foot 

The  difference  referred  to  above  oif  3i  cents  and  6i  cents  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  manufacturei*  is  about  what  the  duty  would  amount  to  provided  by  the 
tariff  schedules  which  the  petitioners  are  requesting  be  substituted  for.  the 
present  schedules. 

CompetUion. — ^As  an  example  of  the  competition  which  your  petitioners  are 
required  to  meet,  the  following  iUustration  is  given :  Belgian  manufacturers  of 
rolled  glass  have  shipped  to  New  York  City  within  the  last  month  about  50,000 
or  60,(K)0  feet  of  |-ineh  rolled  ribbed  glass,,  which  is  how  upon  th*e  docks  in 
.%ew  Xork  City  and  which  has  been  purchased  by  a  New  York  dealer  for  con- 
samption«  Prior  to  t^e  purchase  by  this  dealer;  this  same  ^lass  had  been  offered 
to  others  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section  as  low  as  H  cents  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b. 
Antwerp.  The  cost  of  this  glass,  delivered  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  would  not 
exceed,  we  believe,  at  that  price,  9  cents  per  square  foot.  The  cost  delivered  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities  of  similar  glass  made  by  your  petitioners  would  be 
approximattiy  10^  cents. 

Dumping,  souroea  of  impw*is,  etc* — We  believe  that  under  the  present  low 
rates  of  exchange  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  especially  Belgian,  French, 
and  English  manufacturers,  are  preparing  to  ship  large  quantities  of  their 
Buzplus  product  of  this  kind  of  ^ss  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  large 
French  manufacturers  has  made  an  offer  of  1,600,000  feet  of  A^inch  rolled 
ribbed  or  rough  glass  to  one  of  the  manufacturers  named  in  this  petition  at 
8f  cents  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  France.  The  freight  and  duty  paid 
on  this  glass,  on  sizes  less  than  384  square  Inches,  is  equivalent  to  about  22 
cents  per  foot,  making  the  total  cost  delivered  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  In 
the  United  States  about  11  Cent&  The'  cost  to  yotir  petitioners  of  glada  de- 
livered, to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  is  approxlnmtely  12i  cents.  At  the  time 
this  offer  was  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  he  stated  that  this  was  surplus 
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glass  which  ihey  wanted  to  ^Staj^om  «f  ittd  lluit  the  United  States  was  tbe 
available  market  in  whicii  to  dispose  of  it. 

Yoar  petitionetiB,  tn  recommesdiiig  the  n^rialoa  of  the  prennt  tartff  schadules 
and  the  lattfeasiog  of  the  taHfl  duties  to  the  rates  lieKlBbefore  reoommeDded, 
have  had  111  mind  only  the  dlftetence  ta  oost  of  laanAfactare,  «id  especially 
die  diiBerence  in  tbst  costs  of  labor  entering  into  sneti  manufactnre,  aad  bare 
reopmmended  only  such  an  increase  as  will  place  the  foreign  manafactarePupoo 
the  same  basis  as  jomr  petitioners  In  oonipettiig  In  <&e  markets  In  the  United 
States. 

Advance  Glass  GkK,  Newai^  OUo;  Qny  ASon  Otaas  Ckx.,  Falls  Oreek, 

Pa.;  Hightaad  GtaMs  Co^  Waahingtott,  Pa.;  Misstsslpfil  Glaas 
.    Op.,  Mississippi  Wire  Qlass  Oa,  New  Tork;  PeoBajtvanla  Wire 

Glass  Ck>.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sl^rgeant  Glass Oo^  Sergeant,  Pa«; 

South  Westem  Sheet  Giass  C!o^  Okmulgee^  Okla.;  Western  Glass 

Oo^  Streator,  lit ;  Wissmach  Giass  Oa,  Paden  CSlty»  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Gabkeb.  How  much  were  the  importations  last  yearl 

Mr.  GuKDLACH.  PractioLlly  nothing,  sir,  to  amount  to  anything. 
Of  course,  there  has  not  bec^  any  ghiss  imported  to  any  extent  in 
th^  last  four  or  five  years  ditrin^  tiie  war. 

Mr.  Oabkxb.  What  were  the  importations  in  1912  ! 

Mr.  GuNOLAGH.  This  matter  came  up  so  hurriedly  that  we  did 
not  know  until  a  very  few  days  ago  that  we  hare  not  a  lot  of  data 
thst  we  would  Uke  to  haT^  produced  here;  but  I  want  to  saj  in 
answer  to  that,  sir,  that  prior  to  1912  or  1913  there  was  an  appce- 
ciable  amount  coming  to  this  country,  but  since  that  and  since  the 
war  there  have  been  a  lot  of  factories  that  ha\^  been  erected  in  Bel- 
gium, some  more  in  France,  some  in  Japan,  that  are  now  seeking  the 
mar^ts. 

Mr.  GsEKN.  Is  not  your  fuel  cost  less  than  the  cost  of  fuel  over 
there  t 

Mr.  GxTNDiiACH.  No ;  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gbeekt.  Well,  we  export  a  good  deal  of  this  ^ass,  do  we  notf 

Mr.  Guxdlach.  Not  to  Europe.  The  only  glass  we  exported  to 
Europe  was  during  the  tima  of  the  war,  when  we  shipped  great 
quantities  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gbeex.  We  export  a  good  deal  to  South  American  countries 
of  common  window  fflass. 

Mr.  GuNDLACH.  1  es,  sir ;  we  did  while  they  could  not  get  it  from 
abrovrd. 

Mr.  Green.  We  are  exporting  a  good  deal  right  now? 

Mr.  GiTNDLACH.  That  has  been  ordered,  ancT  a  great  manv  of  the 
orders  have  been  canceled  with  us.  We  had  some  orders  that  they 
could  not  cancel  because  they  could  not  get  into  operation  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Garneb.  Let  us  get  at  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  last 
two  years.    Since  the  armistice  you  have  had  opportunities  of  ship- 

{>ing  from  these  various  countries  that  you  speak  of,  probably  with 
he  except^ion  of  Austria^  things  that  wotdd  come  into  this  country! 

Mr,  GruKDLAGH.  Yes,  «r. 

Mr«  GaRma.  Yourpcieseiit  tariff  rate  is  about  one-fourth  of  what 
you  are  now  asking  Congress  to  enact  ? 

Mr.  QromtAOH.  It  ia  coming  in  now.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr<  Garner.  I  asked  you  a  moment  a£o  what  the  volume  wag  and 
•you  said  appffeciaUy  nothing. 

Mt.  GmwuLtm.  W^^U,  durmg  the  time  of  the  wat*  I  am  epealdng  of. 
Of  cotirse,  ance  (She  armii^ce  a  great  many  of  these  plants  resur- 
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rected  oyer  there,  and  qvSte  a  ntimb^  of  mfw  ones  have  been  put  up 
in  addition,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  glass  there,  and  some  of  the 
plants  destroyed,  and  a  lot  of  them  have  gone  into  this  business. 

Mr.  GAiuns.  What  was  the  volume  of  imports  during  the  first  nine 
monihs  of  1920  ? 

Mr.  OtTKBiiACH.  It  could  not  have  been  very  much,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. Thiey  did  not  have  it  to  dhip  oTw.  It  is  coming  dow« 

Mr.  Gasnsb.  What  you  are  askmg  now  is  in  anticipation  of  what  is 
likely  to  come! 

Mr.  GkmixLAGB.  Bzaoth^.  We  have  it  befon  os  right  now.  I  am 
tmng  to  put  it  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  RAtun&r.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  country  in  this 
industry  t 

Mr.  OnmiLaOH.  About  2,600. 

Mr.  TiATStT.  In  the  entire  industry  in  the  United  Statesf 

Mr.  Gundlagb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raivit.  What  warn  do  you  {Niyl 

Mr.  QjnmLAxm*  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  and  give  you  the  oom>- 
parative  costs  on  this  side  and  the  other  side.  I  want  to  say  what 
we  pay  our  common  labor  to-day  is  around  $30  per  week  as  against 
$8  in  Franoe  and  Belgium.  It  is  10  per  oent  higher  in  England*  la 
Ja^  the  rate  of  pay  to  common  labor  is  between  SO  and  40  yen, 
which  is  $15  to  $B0  per  month. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Are  your  laborers  organized  in  unions! 

Mr.  GtrNDi«AOH.  No. 

Mr.  BAiiorr.  Tour  industry  is  a  small-town  induBtey.  Ton  take 
H  out  in  the  country. 

Mr.  GuNDXiAiCH.  We  go  where  there  is  raw  material  in  close  prox- 
imity to  natural  ma  or  ooal,  which  is  very  necesaary* 

Mr.  RAtmBT.  And  because  jKSfa  ean  get  labor  cheaper  you  do  not 
bntt  up  against  organizations! 

Mr.  GuNMLAOo.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  labor  cheaper.  We 
htTe  ana  plant  at  Moigantown,  W.  Va.,  wnere  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  labor  and  where  we  are  paying  higher  rates  than  we  are 
in  the  "Pittsburg  section. 

I  had  a  cable  Friday  of  this  last  week  that  unsldlled  labor  in  Bel- 
gium antd  Franoe  is  125  franea  par  week.  In  England  it  is  10  per 
cent  hi^er.    Japan  would  be  considerablv  less. 

Mr.  KAiNirr.  x  ou  do  not  have  skilled  labor  t 

Mr.  GuNDLAOH.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Baikbt.  Yo«  do  not  have  glass  blowers,  do  you ! 

Mr.  GtnroiiACH.  No.  We  have  rollers,  men  in  charge  of  the  fur- 
i^aces  and  lehrs,  cutters,  and  experienced  packers. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  make  it  by  machine  ? 

Mr.  GxTHDLaGH.  Boll  it  by  machinery ;  yes,  sir.  The  labor  on  the 
tollers  range  all  the  way  from  $80  to  $60  and  $70. 

I  would  1^  to  call  attention  to  this  competition.  There  is  at  the 
present  time^  or  there  was  a  few  days  a^o,  177  cases  of  this  glass  at 
the  dock  whi<^  came  in  on  the  steamdiip  KuhnUmd  in  New  York. 
We  had  over  1,500,000  feet  offered  to  lis  at  less  than  we  can  put  it 
mto  any  Atlantic  seaboard  port. 
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WINDOW  GI4AS& 

[Paragraph  90.] 

J.  X.  VESHAH,  K£PK£8£KTIirQ  THE  If  ATIOVAL  WIKDOW  GLASS  W0BKE&8, 

CLEVELAHD,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Neskan  read  the  following  statement  to  the  committee: 

I  desire  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I 
represent  the  membera  of  the  National  Window  Glass  Workers  as  president. 
The  men  who  are  members  of  this  association  are  employed  in  the  window- 
glass  industry  as  blowers,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  cutters.  During  the  paM 
two  oionths  a  condition  giving  cause  for  alarm  has  developed  in  the  window- 
glass  markets  of  this  country.  Window  glass  In  large  volume  has  been  Imported 
and  orders  for  furtJier  amounts  have  been  placed  in  Belgium.  As  proof  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  this  direction  I  wish  to  bilng  to  your  attention  an  article 
printed  in  the  Brussels,  Belgium,  issue  of  he  Bon  Ck>n8eil»  under  date  of 
December  12.  1920,  which  is  captioned  ''A  lucky  turn  for  our  glass,  factories,'* 
and  reads  as  follows : 

"  We  have  previously  received  news  that  a  big  export  firm  of  Clmrlerol  has 
obtained  an  order  from  the  United  States  for  60,000  boxes  of  window  glass  and 
that  another  order  of  the  same  import  is  to  follow,  to  be  distributed  among 
other  firms.  We  have  Just  learned  that  an  American  firm  has  plp^ced  the 
balance  of  the  order  with  the  Charleroi  firm  for  35,000  boxes.  As  this  firm 
already  had  an  ord^r  placed  a  m<M)th  ago  for  25,000  boxes  f roai  Che  same  buyer, 
these  orders  make  a  total  of  140.000  boxes  or  7,000,000. feet  of  window  glasa" 

We  have  reason  to  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  because. of  our  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Belgium,  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  continue,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  window-glass  industry  of  this  country,  unless 
tariff  rates  covering  the  difference  in  costs  of  production  between  this  country 
:ahjd  Belgium. are  pl&ced  in  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  The  Bel^an 
manufacturer  possesses  an  advantage  in  labbr  costs  which  can.  not  be  overcome 
by  the  American  manufacturer,  among  the  reasons  for  this  being  that  fac- 
tories are  operated  continuously  in  Belgium,  no  rcast  being  taken  on  Sunday. 
Female  labor  is  also  employed  in  unskilled  And  semiskilled  oocatMitions.  Men 
ate  employed  in  similar  occupations  in  thUi  country.  The  difference  in  labor 
costs  in  these  occupations  represents  a  considerable  item  of  advantage  to  the 
Belgian  manufactureir. 

The  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  Belgian  manufacturer,  however, 
rests  in  the  cheapness,  comparatively  speafkiiig,  of  skills  lAlior.  '  The  skilled 
trades  employed  in  Belgium  copslst  of  the  blower,  the  first  gatherer,  the  second 
gatherer,  the  flattener,  and  the  cutter.  The  blower  and  gatherers  work  nine 
hours  per  day,  and  produce  90  cylinders  in  that  time.  The  following  wage  rates 
apply :  Blowers,  24  centimes  per  cylinder  plus  90  per  cent  plus  20  per  cent ;  first 
gatherer,  05  per  cent  as  much  as  blower;  second  gatlierer,  00  per  cent  as  mudi 
as  first  gatherer.  The  fiattener  receives  8  c^tlmes  per  cylinder  fialteOAd  plus 
140  per  cent  for  first  quality,  and  8  centimes  plus  130  per  cent  for  second  quality, 
and  the  same  basic  rate  plus  115  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  for  third  and  fOurth 
quality,  respectively.  Cutters  receive  56  per  cent  as  mruch  as  blowers.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  factories  in  Belgium  are  operated  continuously.  Blowers,  gath- 
erers, and  flatteners  are  employed  in  three  shifts,  working  nine  hours  eacb 
and  24  shifts  per  nionth.  The  fiattener  will  flatten  api>roximately  225  cylinders 
per  day. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  working  methods  effective  In  this  country 
and  Bel^unu  Second  gatherers  are  not  employed  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
second  gatherers,  snappers  are  employed  as  assistants  to  blowers  and  gatherera 
The  snapper  Is  not  a  member  of  our  union.  He  has  organized  a  union  which, 
for  the  most  part,  Is  conducted  Independently  of  ours.  In  the  matter  of  wages, 
however,  committees  of  snappers  act  with  our  committee  when  we  meet  the 
-manufacturers'  wage  committee  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a'  wage  agree- 
ment The  snappers  at  present  receive  45  per*  cent  as  much  as  blowers.  Our 
wage  scale  is  based  on  what  we  refer  to  as  teh  bracket  system.  We  are  paid 
according  to  the  sixe  and  quality  of  glass  cut  from  the  cylinders  we  blow  after 
they  are  flattened.  Our  wage  rates  graduate  upwards  from  the  first  bracket 
which  includes  sizes  from  8  by  10  to  10  by  15  to  sizes  larger  than  30  by  41. 
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One  of  tbe  pi^otisions  of  oar  wage  scale  spedfiea  that  a  monthly  stateiftent  of 
prodnctton^  which  gives  the  amount  of  glass  cut  in  each  boracketf  the  quality 
of  tha  gbiss  and  Hie  amount  earned  by  each  blower  shall  be  forwarded  to  our 
aational  headquarters  by  each  manufScturer.  The  secretaries  of  our  locals 
also  forward  a  duplicate  of  the  statements  issued  weekly  by  the  manufacturers 
to  our  members  in  their  employ  to  headquarters.  By  means  of  these  statements 
ve  are  able  to  loeep  an  accurate  record  of  glass  made  and  wages  earned  by  our 


Blowers  and  gatherers  work  40  hourer  per  week  or  160  hours  per  month.  We 
produce  at  the  rate  of  9  cylinders  per  hour,  or  a  total  of  1,440  cylinders  per 
month.  We  produce  per  blower  an  average  of  approximately  208  boxes  each  of 
100  square  feet  per  month  for  which  the  blower  has  received  during  the  imst 
working  season  $1.45  per  box.  In  this  amount  there  is  included  10  per  cent 
differential  advance  in  which  the  other  trades  do  not  participate.  The  gatherer, 
snapper,  and  flattener  receive  80  per  cent,  .45  per  cent,  and  27  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, as  much  as  this  amount  less  the  10  per  cent  differential.  The  cutter 
receives  $0,531  per  box  and  he  cuts  approximately  160  sheets  per  day.  A  flat- 
tener  will  flatten  In  one  day  the  cylinders  produced  by  four  blowers. 

With  the  above  as  a  basis  for  our  calculations  wc  find  that  the  skilled  trades 
employed  in  this  countr^^  and  Belgium  receive  the  following  amounts  as  wages 
per  month : 

Belgian  wages,  based  on  present  exchange  rates : 

Blowers.-^ ^^ ^ i^_:. $76.85 

First  gatherer 48. 00 

Second  gatherer 28. 80 

Flattener,  second  quality « . 61. 92 

Cutter J ! 1 -_1_ . 40. 62 

American  wages:  ^  .  , 

Blowers,  208  boxes  at  $1.45 u . 301. 60 

Gatherer,  80  per  cent  of  $1.32  times  208  boxes ..— ! 219. 64 

Flattener,  27  per  cent  of  $1.32  times  832  boxes 296. 52 

Cutter,  520  boxes,  at  $0.581 . 265.  72 

Snappers,  45  per  cent  of  $1.32  times  208  boiXes:., . ^ 128. 55 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  wide  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
labor  costs  applying  Itf  this  country  and  Bel^um.  We  can  not  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  Belgian  workmen  nor  do  we  wish  to  tr>-  to  meet  it.  We  have 
no  desire  to  work  on  Sunday  or  to  see  female  labor  employed  in  factories  where 
we  are  employed  and  for  these  reasons  we  ask  that  a  tariff  rate  covering  the 
difference  in  production  costs  be  established  in  order  that  the  men  employed  in 
the  window  glass  industry  of  this  country  knay  find  it  possible  to  produce  the 
window  glass  needed  in  this,  country. 

It  may  be  thought  that  wage  rates  applying  in  this  country  are  exorbitant 
and  that  the  skilled  workmen  have  gone  to  e;ctremes.in  de^ianding  wage  rates 
out  of  proportion  to  services  given.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  fo'the  fact  thdt  before  a  man  Is  competent  to  work  at  any 
of  the  skilled  trades  he  must  serve  a  long  and  arduous  term  as  an  aipprentioe. 
In  the  rase  of  those  who  learn  the  trade  of  blowing,  it  is  essential  that  the 
trade  of  gathering  be  Jearnetl  first.  X  also  wish  you  to  know  that  our  trades 
are  seasonal.  We  can  not  very  well  work  at  our  trades  durtng  the  summer 
months  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  factories  and  the  uuhealthfulness 
of  our  occupations.  Ordinarily,  market  demand.s  are  such  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  do  so.  An  exceptional  demand  was  in  evidence  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer,  however,  and  In  order  to  assist  in  producing  the  glass  the 
coun^T  needed  we  extended  our  wage  scale  from  May  13  to  June  3  and  from 
September  1  to  August  11,  Our  wage  scale  terminates  on  the  15th  of  tlie  pres- 
ent month.  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  plants  we  expected  would  continue 
nntil  .that  date  are  out  of  operation.  Glass  that  we  should  be  making  in  these 
factories  is  being  brought  from  Belgium.  We  have  at  no  time  been  able  to 
work  more  than  six  and  one-half  or  seven  months  per  year.  When  wages  are 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  men  who  can  work  but  six  and  one-half  to 
seven  months  per  year,  it  can  quite  readily  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
at  all  out  of  proportion. 

We  are  confident  that  if  you  make  inquiry  into  the  matter  we  have  brought 
to  your  -atteiltion  you  wlU  find  tliat  h  considerable  anraunt  of  glass  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  and  landed  at  different  ports  along  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  and  at  such  prices  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
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Ameriean  manuftotiuer  and  Tirortanen  to  meet  the  competition  forced  upoD 
them.  There  should  be  an  inmiediate  revision  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill, 
and  the  rates  now  effective  should  be  Increased  to  a  point  that  win  prevent 
the  Belgian  manofacturers  from  undermining  the  American  Industry.  Batai^ 
Uah  a  tariff  rate  that  will  give  the  Amv lean  manufacturer  and  worker  equal 
chance  with  the  B^gian  manufacturer  and  worlcer  and  we  will  not  fear  their 
competition.  We  can  produce  glass  in  as  good  quality  as  It  can  be  produced  In 
Belgium  or  any  other  country,  but  we  can  not  produce  it  as  cheap,  and  I  trust 
I  have  made  plain  the  reasons  why  we  can  not  do  so. 

The  National  Window  Qi-ass  Wobkxbs, 

J.  M.  NsEiTAN,  Pre9ident. 

HsBBEBT  Thomas,  BmecuUue  MenU^er. 

Mr*  HuLii.  Wksit  is  the  value  or  the  amount  of  class  turned  out  by 
one  man  per  day  here  as  compared  with  Belgium  t 

Mr.  Neekan.  The  American  blower  wiU  earn  approximately  $12 
per  day  and  the  Belgian  man  will  earn  about  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  Huix.  Does  the  Belgian  turn  out  more  ? 

Mr.  Nbenak.  He  turns  out  more  glass.  He  produces  90  cylinders 
a  day.    We  produce  on  an  average  of  about  63. 

Mr.  HuUi.  So  the  labor  is  more  efficient  over  there  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Neekan.  No;  it  is  not  more  efficient,  but  they  work  longer 
hours.  They  work  nine  hours  and  we  work  on  an  average  of  about 
seven. 

Mr.  HuiJi.  I  noticed  that  they  established  an  8-hour  basis  in  vir- 
tually every  country,  every  commercial  coimtry  in  Europe,  not  only 
Germany.    Has  not  there  been  any  effort  along  that  line  m  Belgium  f 

Mr.  Neekan.  That  was  not  done  in  the  window-glass  industry  in 
Belgium.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  done  in  the  other  indus- 
tries in  Belgium.  After  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  factories 
were  placed  in  operation  they  did  not  work  on  Sundays,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.    They  started  to  woik  on  Sundays  again. 

Mr.  Hull.  Your  comparison  of  the  amount  received  by  Belgian 
laborers  per  day  is  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  Belgian  product  and 
not  in  the  number  of  francs  he  receives ! 

Mr.  Nkbnan.  No  ;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  present  exchange  rate. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  Is  the  operation  you  do  the  same  as  is  done  in  Bel- 
gium? 

Mr.  Neekak.  Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  And  still  the  Belgian  blower  can  blow  more  cylinders 
a  day  than  you  can ! 

Mr.  Neenak.  Yes.  He  works  longer  hours,  and  he  makes  one 
cylinder  per  hour  more  than  )we  do. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Neekan.  Well,  the  reason  for  it  is  that  he  is  satisfied  to  work 
under  conditions  that  we  are  not  satisfied  to  work  under. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  I  know ;  but  take  the  same  number  of  hours  employed, 
can  an  American  workman  blow  as  many  cylinders  per  hour  ac- 
tually engaged  as  the  Belgian  blower? 

Mr.  Neekan.  There  is  this  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  ref- 
erence to  that  question.  The  Belgian  single-strength  giiss  is  not  as 
heavy  as  ours.  We  make  heavier  glass.  Our  glass  will  average 
about  19  oimces  per  square  foot,  and  the  Belgian,  I  believe,  averages 
about  16  ouncesper  square  foot 

Mr.  TiUK>N.  Tmn,  to  that  extent,  the  operation  is  not  exactly  the 
same. 
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Mr.  Kbbnajt.  To  that  extent.  While  he  is  blowing  that  same 
cylinder  he  is  not  liftinf^  as  mndi  weight  as  ve  do;  perhaps  not 
workuiff  quite  as  hard. 

Mr.  TiLsoK.  It  is  unusual  to  haye  it  said  that  any  foreign  workman 
can  produoe  mors  in  a  given  time  than  an  American  workman.  It 
ftttncted  my  attention^  uiat  is  aU. 

Mr.  Nebkan.  I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  that  to 
a  very  ffimt  ertent.  I  believe  in  a  number  of  indn^ries  the  work- 
men reiSly  do  produce  more  per  hour  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Bainet.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  limitation  by  the  unions 
as  to  what  you  can  produce. 

lb*.  Neenak.  The  reason  for  it  is  this,  I  believe  the  f orei^  work- 
man has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  conditions  that 
perhaps  we  have  had  in  this  counti^. 

Mr.  Baiket.  You  mean  to  say  the  more  you  improve  your  condi- 
tion the  less  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Neenak*  No  ;  we  do  not  take  that  position,  but  we  do  take  the 
pomtion.  that  we  ought  to  have  time^  aiter  we  havq  produced  nine 

grlinderSy  to  walk  to  a  window  and  try  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
nderstand,  whik  the  men  are  producing  these  nine  cylinders  they 
are  up  against  a  furnace.    They  are  breathing  air  that  is  not  good. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Is  there  a  particular  regulation  Samg  the  amount  a 
laborer  can  produce  ? 

Mr.  NiBNAK.  We  have  a  regulation  in  our  wage  scale  providing 
for  the  making  of  9  per  hour  single  strength.  We  have  regulations  on 
certain  sizes^  however,  permitting  us  to  make  10  per  hour  single 
strength. 

Mr.  Bainbt.  Is  that  a  regulation  the  union  has  established  ? 

Mr.  Neenan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Then,  the  result  of  this  organization  or  union  is 
really  to  reduce  the  output  per  man,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
are  inferior,  apparently  inefficient,  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
workman  ? 

Mr.  Neenak.  I  would  not  say  that.  They  kre  accustomed  in  this 
country  to  produce  single-strength  glass  heavier  than  it  is  produced 
in  Belgiiun.  We  could  not  produce  10  single-strength  cylinders  per 
hour  of  that  weight. 

Mr.  Baxkbt.  If  we  put  up  this  tariff  some  more  so  as  to  give  you 
some  more  protection,  some  higher  wages,  is  there  any  danger  of 
still  further  limiting  the  production  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  Neekak.  The  limiting  rate  per  hour  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  35  years. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Ever  since  the  tariff  has  been  on  ? 

Mr.  Neekak.  No,  sir.  Ever  since  the  organization  was  formed 
and  before  that  time.  I  believe  the  window-glass  manufacturers 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  produce 
more  than  9  rollers  per  hour  of  single^strength  glass  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baiket.  They  do  it  in  Belgium,  you  say? 

Mr.  Neekak.  They  do  it  in  Belgium  oecause  they  produce  a  lighter 
grade  of  glasa  They  could  not  do  it  with  the  single-strength  glass 
we  produce  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Garker.  Suppose  the  Belgium  rate  of  exchange  were  normal, 
what  would  be  the  wage  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Nbekan.  If  the  rate  of  excliaiigB  were  normal,  tiie  Belgian 
would  be  earning  something  like  $225  a  mcxith. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  compared  with  the  American  earning  what! 

Mr.  Neenan.  $301 ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  there  is  about  one-third — a  little  less  than  one* 
third,  over  30  per  cent — ^more  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  in  this 
industry  than  there  is  in  Belgium! 

Mr.  Neenan.  At  that  rate  there  would  be  about  50  per  cent^  That 
would  be  an  earning  of  over  $300. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  agamst  $225. 

Mr.  Neenan.  As  against  about  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  HuuL.  How  much  have  wages  in  your  industry  been  increased 
in  this  country  since  the  war  commenced? 

Mr.  Neenan.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  recently  in  wages  at 
all  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  Neenan.  No.  The  wage  scale  we  are  working  under  now  was 
established  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  terminates,  as  I  said,  on  the  15th 
of  this  month.  We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  manufacturers 
wage  committee  but  have  not  been  able  to  effect  a  settlement  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Kainet.  In  Belgium  they  work  by  the  piece! 

Mr.  Neenan.  Yes ;  they  wort  by  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Your  organization  would  not  be  willing  to  work  by 
the  piece? 

Mr.  Neenan.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  to^et  the  manufacturers  to  agree  with  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  worked  by  the  piece  you  might  produce  more 
than  9  cylinders  a  day. 
'  Mr.  Neenan.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  limited  production. 

Mr.  Neenan.  I  did  not  say  we  limited  production.  I  said 'we 
established  the  rate  of  9  per  hour  because  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  us  to  make  more  than  9  rollers  per  hour. 

Mr.  Garner.  Why  is  it  you  would  rather  do  it  by  the  piece  than 
by  the  day  if  you  are  not  going  to  produce  more  than  9  an  hour? 

Mr.  Neenan.  Because,  under  the  present  system  we  are  not  paid 
until  the  glass  we  blow  in  the  factory  is  flattened  and  cut.  It  we 
were  paid  by  the  piece  the  blower  would  know  every  day  after  his 
work  is  finished  just  exactly  the  amount  of  money  he  had  earned. 
We  have  to  stand  the  loss  from  breakage  on  the  part  of  the  flat- 
tener  or  the  roller  boy,  or  shove  boy.  We  would  get  away  from  that 
loss. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Do  they  come  back  and  charge  you  up  with  the 
losses? 

Mr.  Neenan.  The  glass  is  broken  on  its  way  to  the  cutting  room. 
There  is  naturally  a  shrinkage  there  that  we  have  to  stand  for.  That 
is  the  American  nractice. 

Mr.  Rainet.  So,  would  they  pay  you  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Neenan.  No  ;  by  the  square  foot ;  by  the  box. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  do  not  see  why  that  is  not  working  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Neenan.  It  is  not.  The  manufacturer  agrees  with  us  on  that. 
We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  very  much.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 
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The  CShairkak.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tkbadway,  WiU  you  tell  how  many  are  employed  in  your 
industrr? 

Mr.  rTKEKAN.  The  number  of  our  association  totab  about  4,700. 

Mr.  Tbeadwat.  They  are  all  agreed  with  you  as  to  the  merits  of 
a  protective  tariff! 

Mr.  Nebkak.  YeSj  sir ;  I  think  so. 

H.  B.  HILTOH»  BSPESSBHTIHO  ^E  ALUOAHT  WINDOW  0LA88  CO.  AHB 
THS  HATIOHAL  ASSOGIATZOK  OF  WBTBOW  OLASS  XAir^VAOXUBEBS, 
POUT  AI.L£OAinr,  PA. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  when 
the  Underwood  tariff  was  formulated  in  1919  the  scale  was  based  on 
the  face  value  of  the  Belgian  franc.  Belgium  was  practically  our 
only  competitor  at  that  time^  and  is  to-day.  Soon  after  or  just  be- 
fore the  war,  in  1914^  the  fii-st  importations  began  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  bill,  and  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  in  July,  1914,  the 
&rst  importation  of  over  100,000  was  under  way.  However,  only  one- 
half  of  that  was  shipped.  The  war  put  an  end  to  it.  And  so  we 
have  been  protected  under  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  by  the  war  and 
the  consequences  of  the  war  up  to  the  present  yean 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill  did  hot  give  us  the  protection  it  was 
designed  to  give  the  first  six  months  it  was  in  operation  and  since 
the  war.  The  war,  you  know,  went  right  through  the  glass  factory 
the  very  first  thing  and  disabled  them,  and  now  they  are  reestablish- 
ing themselves  and  have  started  producing  again.  They  are  now 
commencing  to  export  glass  into  our  country,  as  already  stated. 

We  find  this  condition  places  us  in  this  positioii^  that  we  are  not 
able  to  start  our  hand  glass  factories  again,  until  we  get  some  relief 
from  this  reduction  in  price  that  has  recently  been  made,  that  Mr. 
Neenan  has  spoken  of. 

To  show  you  just  the  position  we  are  in,  the  cost  of  a  box  of  8  by  10 
window  glass,  the  smallest  size,  laid  down  in  New  York  by  the  Ameri- 
can factory,  is  $4.87.  The  cost  of  a  Belgium  box  laid  ^wn  in  New 
York,  freight  all  paid,  is  $2.98. 

Mr.  Green.  How  many  sheets  in  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Hiim)N.  It  makes  50  souare  feet.  It  varies  with  the  size. 
Fifty  square  feet  in  each  box.  Take  the  larger  size,  24  by  36,  which 
contains  864  square  inches;  the  cost  of  American ^lass  in  New  York 
is  $5.75  and  the  cost  of  the  Belgian  glass  in  New  lu)rk  is  $4.15.  That 
makes  an  average  of  about  $1.74  per  box  difference  between  the  Bel- 
gium price  and  our  price  in  New  x  ork. 

Mr.  Watson.  Does  the  trade  favor  Belgium  glass? 

Mr.  Green.  You  are  not  giving  us  your  factory  cost.  You  are  giv- 
ing us  the  prices. 

Mr.  HuiTON.  The  factory  price  in  New  York  to-day  is  practically 
the  same.  With  spme  of  the^  factories  it  is  higher  than  that  price. 
That  is,  the  price  we  are  sellLag  under  now  was  established  in  Au- 
gust, 1918,  over  two  years  ago.  Our  cost  increased  60  cents  per  box 
between  the  first  hall  of  this  year  and  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Green.  What  caused  that  increase? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  main  increase  came  in  the  price  of  coal  and  in 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  Our  fuel  was  the  main  cost.  And^  also  in 
the  cost  of  our  unskilled  labor. 
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Mr.  Green.  Gas  and  coal  have  gone,  down  somAwhaks  liaTe  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  has  gone  down  in  the  last  monthis,  but  we  wt  all 
about  tiirough  witJi  the  ladt  siz  months'  work.  We  did  not  set  any 
benefit  from  the  reduction.  The  m^pab  of  the  ooal  has  to  be  nought 
ahead.  You  can  not  buy  it  from  day  to  day,  and  we  had  to  buy  the 
very  high-priced  coal  while  we  were  operati^^  during  tboee  laab  six 
months,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  it.  Then  take  the  freight  rates.  The 
freight  rates  from  Antwerp  to  New  York  are  26  cents,  and  froni 
Pitteburgh  to  New  Yoik  they  are  38  cents.  The  rate  from  Antwerp 
to  San  Francisco  is  72  cents,  and  from  Pittsbuigfa  to  San  Francisoo 
is  $1.92.  The  price  of  a  box  of  8  by  10  size  glaii  in  San  Francisoo, 
Belgiinn  glass,  is  $3.49,  and  American  glass,  $6.01,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  $2.52. 

On  the  24  by  36  size  the  difference  is  $5.35  for  Belgium  glass  and 
$7.49  for  American  glass,  making  a  difference  of  $2.14. 

Mr.  HxTix.  How  much  has  your  production  cost  increased  since 
the  war  began? 

Mr.  HnwpON.  The  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Huix.  Yea, 

Mr.  HiLTOK.  Oh,  it  has  more  than  doubled — a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Hull.  More  than  doubled? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HtJix.  Do  you  expect  it  to  continue  on  that  level  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time  t 

Mr.  IliLTOK.  Increasing  our  cost! 

Mr.  HuUi.  Where  the  cost  has  doubled.  Do  you  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue f 

Mr.  HmroN.  We  can  not  reduce  it  very  much.  We  do  not  expect 
it  to  go  any  higher.  It  would  not  go  any  higher,  because  we  would 
have  to  stop,  in  fact,  if  Belgium  is  permitted  to  nrinj^  glass  in  here 
all  the  hand  plants  are  through  now,  except  the  few  m  the  new  gas 
fields  that  have  just  been  started  up. 

Mr.  Greek.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  in  ]rort  Allegany,  Pa. 

Mr.  Greek.  Which  way  does  the  principal  part  of  your  product  go  ? 

Mr.  HiLTOK.  To  New  i  ork  City. 

Mr.  Greek.  Most  of  it  is  not  used  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HiLTOK.  Yes ;  it  is  nearly  all  used  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  lactones  shipping  to  New  York,  that 
city  being  the  largest  consumer  of  window  glass  m  the  United  States; 
that  is,  Isew  York  and  the  territory  around  about  there. 

Mr.  Greek.  That  do  what? 

Mr.  HiLTOK.  I  say  New  York  and  the  territory  around  about  it  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  window  glass  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  good  many  factories  all  over  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  that  ship  their  product  to  New^  York.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  large  distributing  center  for  the  immediate  country 
around  about.  Philadelphia  is  another,  Baltimore  is  another,  and 
so  on.   Chicago  is  the  second  largest  consumer. 

Mr.  Greek.  Who  supplies  the  western  territory  with  glass? 

Mr.  HuLTOK.  Factories  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  some  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Greek.  How  is  the  Chicago  market  s(uppKed? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Mofitly  from  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Greek.  They  would  not  be  bothered  ao  mach  by  this  foreign 
competition  as  you  would ! 

Mx.  Hilton.  The  Belgians  can  deliver  this  glass  in  Chicago — right 
in  the  center  of  the  United  States — away  below  our  cost. 

Mr.  Greek.  This  item  of  New  York  freight  would  not  enter  into 
the  consideration  with  them! 

Mr.  HiLTOK.  Well,  they  can  pay — ^you  see  they  have  cot  over  $2 
margin.  They  can  pay  the  freight  from  New  I  ork  to  Chicago,  or 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  and  still  have  a  big  margin  left. 

Mr.  Green.  What  I  mean  is  the  freight  from  wh^re  their  factory 
is  located  to  Chicago  at  least  would  not  be  any  more  than  a  man  from 
New  York! 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  are  no  factories  near  Chicago,  that  is,  nearer 
than  100  miles  to  it.    There  are  no  factories  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Green.  In  giving  your  figures,  you  have  added  in  the  freight 
from  your  factory  to  rJew  York. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  something  that  these  other  factories  would  not 
need  to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  No.  But  they  would  pay  the  freight  from  Antwerp 
to  New  York,  which  is  less  than  our  rate  from  Port  Allegany  into 
New  York. 

Mr.  Green.  No;  but  you  don't  understand.  When  the  foreign 
exporter  puts  glass  in  the  United  States  at  New  York,  if  it  went  any 
further  than  New  York,  these  factories  would  not  need  to  consider 
this  item  that  you  have  given  in  your  case,  of  freight  to  New  York ; 
that  is,  the  railroad  freight. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  they  would  not.  But  even  if  it  did  not  cost  the 
American  glass  factories  any  freight  to  Chicago  and  the  imported 

Slass  paid  freight  New  York  to  Chicago,  the  importer  would  still 
ave  a  large  margin  with  which  to  undersell  the  American  product. 

Mr.  Green.  How  do  you  explain  that! 

Mr.  Hilton.  Beeause  of  the  low  cost  of  exchange.  One  dollar 
of  American  money  buys  $3  worth  of  glass  over  there,  and  the 
franc 

Mr.  Greek.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  our  shipping  glass  out  of  this 
district  now. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  being 
shipped  out.  There  is  a  little  going  out  to  South  America  and  the 
far-away  countries,  and  sonie  over  to  Canada,  but  there  is  no  one 
trying  to  find  any  market  there  now,  because  the  Belgian  glass  is 
just  coming  on  the  market.  They  have  just  got  themselves  in  a 
position  to  export,  and  they  only  use  5  per  cent  of  their  own  produc- 
tion at  home,  and  95  per  cent  is  made  for  export,  and  they  are  the 
exporters  for  the  world,  and  they  make  the  cheapest  glass  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Green.  Their  labor  costs  may  be  lower  than  ours,  but  they  are 
somewhat  dt  a  disadvantage  as  regards  fuel,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  They  have  some  disadvantage  there,  but  on  all 
their  other  material  they  have  an  advantage. 

Mr.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  American  manu- 
facturer does  not  have  the  advantage  over  the  Belgian  manufacturer 
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in  the  use  of  their  product  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  glass  being 
a  little  better  than  the  Belgian  product? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  think  that  would  make  so  much  difference. 
The  price  controls  when  prices  are  up  as  they  are  to-day — that  is, 
everything  abnormally  high — the  pnce  is  the  controlling  factor^ 
and  if  the  buyers  can  get  a  concession  in  the  price  they  will  take 
lighter  ^lass. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  that  allf 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  say.  I  just  want 
to  add  this  thought :  We  see  no  way  to  start  up  our  factories  unless 
our  tariff  can  beT)ased  on  the  full  value  of  the  franc.  I  don't  know 
how  that  can  be  accomplished,  whether  through  your  Treasury  De- 
partment or  how,  but  it  would  take  that  to  give  us  the  protection 
that  we  got  then,  that  we  need  to-day,  in  order  to  operate  our  plants. 

Mr.  Garner.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  the  normal  value  of  ex- 
change between  this  country  and  Belgium,  you  could  stait  up  your 
factory? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then  you  have  sufficient  protection  under  the  pres- 
ent law? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  correct  one  statement  I  made.  I  am 
a  little  hard  of  hearing.  I  did  not  understand  tliis  gentleman's 
question.  I  understand  now  that  he  asked  me  if  the  present  tariff 
would  not  give  us  sufficient  protection,  whether  we  could  start  up 
our  factories,  and  I  said  yes.  I  should  have  said  no,  because  it  wont, 
unless  we  get  three  times  as  much.  I  thought  he  meant  if  that  was 
based  on  the  face  value  of  the  franc. 

OPTICAL  GLASS. 

[Parn.gniphs  «1,  92.  118,  94,  unci  filS.] 
HAEVEY  N.  OTT,  OF  THE  SPBSCEB  XEHS  CO.,  BXTTFALO,  H.  T. 

Mr.  Baghakagh.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  Mr.  Ott,  what  com- 
modity you  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Ott.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  and 
I  am  here  particularly  interested  in  the  optical  glass  question,  and  I 
have  a  brief  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  points  which  I  want  to  stress  to  you  a  little  further.  That  is 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  optical  glass  concerns  increased  their  facili- 
ties during  the  war  very  greatly,  and  very  naturally  they  are  looking 
now  for  a  place  to  unload  it^  and  tliey  have  been  coming  to  tliis 
country  with  prices  which,  with  their  years  of  experience  and  their 
organization,  etc.,  we,  as  a  new  industry,  are  not  able  to  meet.  No 
optical  glass  was  made-  in  this  country  before  the  war,  and  it  is  an 
entirely  new  industry  that  we  have  developed  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
infant  industries,  and  it  is  something  that  has  taken  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  investifi^tion  and  a  lot  of  hard  knocks.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded, so  for  as  quality  is  concerned,  in  making  as  good  optical  glass 
as  we  were  ever  able  to  import.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  at 
prices  at  which  we  can  compete  with  the  foreign  glass  as  it  is  now 


coming  in. 
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Two  years  ago  we  imported  something  like  $217,000  worth  of 
optical  glass.  l)iirin«]j  the  first  10  months  of  1920  we  imported 
$817.(X)0  worth  of  optical  glass.  We  oui'selves  made  and  sold,  in- 
cluding what  we  used,  perhaps  $125,000  worth  of  optical  glass.  But 
as  the  year  advanced  and  as  more  and  more  of  the  European  competi* 
tion  was  felt,  our  business  has  correspondingly  dropped  oflP.  We 
must  have  some  protection  in  this  optical  glass.  1  ou  know  how 
serious  the  condition  was  during  the  war.  You  have  not  forgotten 
that  during  the  war  you  people  sent  out  a  call  for  field  glasses,  opera 
<rlasses,  and  spy  glasses  and  everything  else,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  optical  glass  in  this  country. 

Then,  too,  we  have  made  only  the  high-grade  optical  glass.  T  mean 
the  glass  that  goes  into  telescopes,  photographic  lenses,  and  micro- 
scopes, and  that  sort  of  oi>tical  instnunente. 

Connected  with  the  optical  glass,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  to  diveit 
JQSt  a  little  bit  from  the  glass  onto  the  optical  instruments,  it  is  very 
patent  that  there  is  no  use  of  making  optical  glass  in  this  country  un-^ 
less  we  have  some  means  of  disposing  of  it;  in  other  words,  puttmg  it 
in  the  €>ptical  inBtmment.  Nooody  cares  for  optical  glass  as  optical 
glasa  In  order  to  market  it,  it  must  be  marketed  as  an  optical  in- 
strument in  soine  way,'  and  there  again  we  are  met  by  a  very  serious 
foreign  competition.  Many  of  the  high-grade  German  scientific- 
apparatus  factories^  optical-glass  factories,  as  you  biow^  before 
the  war  had  developecf  a  large  business,  had  devoted  a  large  por* 
tion  of  their  business,  to  making  war  instruments.  One  factory 
in  Germany,  back  as  far  as  10  years  ago,  had  some  20,000  field 
glasses  stored  up  in  their  vaults  against  that  day  that  they  talked 
about.  Now  all  that  has  been  cut  off.  They  are  seeking  a  chance 
to  keep  their  factory  and  their  people  busy  in  making  optical  in- 
struments and  scientific  instruments  also,  along  more  nearly  com- 
mercial lines,  such  as  can  be  used  in  everyday  life,  and  they  are 
coming  over  here  and  coming  fast  with  a  tremendous  amount  ol  this 
apparatus  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  compete.  I  have  the  datn, 
the  details  in  the  brief,  and  will  not  worry  you  with  that.  They  are 
able  to  do  this  because,  in  the  first  place,  their  wages  are  very  much 
lower  than  ours.  A  month  ago  the  factory  manager  of  one  of  our 
largest  competitors  in  Germany  vifited  us  in  Buffalo,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  were  paying  skilled*  mechanics  400  marks  a  week*  Well, 
400  marks  a  week  at  the  present  value  of  the  mark,  which  ranges 
anywhere  from  a  cent  dnd  a  third  to  a  cent  and  a  half,  will  make 
that  man  getting  anywhere  from  $6  to  $6  a  week,  as  against  our 
skilled  worlanen  that  we  pay  from  $35  to  $40  a  week.  Of  course, 
this  rate  of  exchange  we  are  all  hoping  will  be  better,  and  it  won^t  be 
as  bad  in  the  future,  but  that  is  the  condition  we  are  facing  now, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  of  our  scientific  apparatus.  The 
industries  of  our  country,  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  commercial  indus- 
tries, all  of  the  industries  of  our  country,  are  hinging  on  this  to  such 
a  serious  extent  that  I  hope  in  this  new  tariff  you  may  see  fit  to  give 
us  protection* 

Mr.  Garner.  You  are  now  producing,  if  I  get  your  remark,  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir.    I  should  say  that,  offhand. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  would  not  want  to  exclude  entirely  the  foreign 
trade  in  optical  glass? 
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Mr.  Ott.  No  ;  I  would  not, 

Mr,  Garner.  What  would  you  consider  a  proper  percentage  for 
this  country  to  produce  as  compared  with  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Orr.  That  depends,  upon  how  you  look  at  it.  In  the  optical- 
glass  business,  the  optical  glass  alone,  if  we  are  not  protected  so 
that  we  can  provide  for  a  large  proportion  of  that,  we  ^all  have  to 
quit  entirely,  because  it  is  only  a  small  industry  in  itself. 

Mr.  Garner.  Your  industry  was  quite  important  during  the  war! 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  we  had  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  it  in  order 
to  get  out  field  glasses,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Ott.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  get  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  this  company  produced  50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
consumption  in  time  of  peace,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  war  necessities  in  case  of  war? 

Mr.  Ott.  In  case  of  war  we  should  have  to  very  materially  increase 
our  facilities. 

Mr.  Garner.  Yes ;  but  if  we  had  facilities  in  this  country  in  which 
you  were  producing  60  per  oent  of  the  consumptioDi  in  peace  tlBie, 
you  probably  could  meet  the  war  neoessitieB  by  increasing  your  plant 
m  case  of  war? 

Mr.  Ott.  Probably.    We  would  have  to  increase  the  plant. 

Mr.  Garner.  At  the  present  time  you  are  only  manufacturing 
about  12  per  cent  of  it,  and,  according  to  your  evidence,  unless  you 
are  given  some  protection  against  German  importations  you  will 
entirely  go  out  of  business,  and  it  will  be  like  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  We  will  have  to.    We  can  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Oiditeld.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  Forty-five  per  cent,  I  think,  will  taS  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  It  is  35  now  I 

Mr.  Ott.  No.  There  is  no  duty  on  optical  glass.  Optical  glass 
comes  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Green.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  industry  t 

Mr.  Ott.  In  the  optical-glass  industry,  about  76.  In  our  optical- 
instrument  industry,  about  400. 

Mr.  Green.  Seventy-five  firms  or  76  men? 

Mr.  Ott.  Men  and  girls — men  and. women. 

Mr.  Ratnet.  When  you  speak  of  optical  glass,  do  you  include  the 
glass  that  goes  into  spectacles  ? 

Mr.  Orr.  JMo.  1  am  glad  you  brought  that  up.  As  I  say,  we 
manufacture  only  the  glass  tor  photographic  lenses,  microscopes, 
telescopes,  and  such  instruments  as  that.  Other  firms,  such  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  and  the  Coming  Glass  Co.,  are  manufac- 
turing spectacle  glass ;  Bausch  A  Lomb  also. 

Mr.  Ratnet.  it  should  apply  also  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  that  industry,  did 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  I  could  only  make  a  guess  at  it.  In  general,  I  should 
say  probably  there  are  ten  men  in  that  industry  where  we  have  one. 
That  is  a  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Rainey.  About  760  in  that  industry  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  I  should  say  so. 
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Mr.  Bainbt.  In  both  that  industry  and  your  industry — ^that  is, 
vour  industry  and  the  industry  making  spectacle  glasses— there  are 
less  than  a  thousand  men  employed  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Otf.  That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Raikbt.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  use  eyeglasses? 

Mr.  Ott.  I  presume  there  is  one  in  five,  on  a  guess. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  probably  26,000,000  of  them  use  eyeglasses  and 
spectacles? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raiket.  In  order  to  benefit  800  men  you  want  an  inci^Base  of 
perhaps  85  per  cent  on  glass.  Dont  you  think  that  is  rather  placing 
a  tax  against  the  interests  of  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Ott.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  Raikst.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  that  is  the  point  or  not, 
but  that  follows  as  a  result  of  your  presentati^m. 

Mr.  Okebk.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Ott.  No ;  it  would  not,  because  ;i^ou  pay  from  $5  to  $10  for  a 
pair  of  glasses,  and  the  glass  m  that  pair  of  gla43ee8  is  worth  about  7 
cents.  

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  is  going  to  get  stuck  in  this  operation,  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  in  the  increased  price  ?  Who  is 
going  to  have  to  bear  the  burden  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  It  is  a  matter  of  labor,  and  not  of  glass,  you  know,  in 
producing  the  spectacle  lenses. 

!Mr.  Rainet.  The  proposition  is  that  you  want  to  benefit  800  men 
working  in  this  industry  i 

Mr.  Utt.  No ;  not  necessarily.  The  expense  of  spectacle  lenses  is 
not  in  the  glass  itself.    It  is  in  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  As  I  understand  the  proposition,  it  is  that  you  make 
all  optical  glass  except  spectacle  glass  ? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  principal  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  person  in 
buying  si)ectacles  is  the  work  done  on  them  after  it  leaves  your 
hands? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes^r. 

Mr.  Raikey.  Who  is  going  to  get  hit  under  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Ott.  If  we  stop  making  this  glass}  You  mean  if  we  stop 
making  this  optical  ^lass  ? 

Mr.llAixEY.  Who  is  going  to  get  hit  under  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Green.  I  should  think  that  the  man  who  sold  the  spectacles 
would  need  to  get  about  2  cents  more  for  his  material,  on  that  rate. 

Mr.  Ott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garkek.  So  that  the  glass  itself  in  an  ordinary  pair  of  spec- 
tacles would  cost  not  exceeding  10  cents,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Ott.  Not  exceeding  10  cents. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  go  to  an  oculist  and  he  charges  you  $10  for  a 
prescription,  and  the  eyeglass  manufacturer  charges  you  $10  for 
making  the  spectacles.  You  pay  $20  and  the  raw  material  used  in 
making  those  glasses  costs  about  10  cents. 

Mr.  Ott.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Garner.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  consumer  is  going  to  fight 
that. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  Bacharach  bill  we  propose  a  ceiiain  rate  of 
duty  on  your  goods. 

Mr.  Orr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HawIzEY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  rate? 

Mr.  Ott.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  although  conditions  are  worse  now 
than  thev  were  then. 

Mr.  KtAWLBY.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  inquire  about,  the  de- 
velopments since  that  time  still  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  rate  of 
duty  fixed  in  that  bill  is  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Ott.  I  should  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Coming  Glass  Co.  that  they  have  developed 
some  special  colored  glass  for  aviation  and  submarine  work,  and 
similar  work,  which  if  we  had  not  had  this  colored  glass  we  were  at 
sixes  and  sevens  during  the  war,  and  that  industry  should  be  taken 
care  of,  along  with  this  regular  optical  glass. 

Brikf  of  the  Si'Enckr  Lkns  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Gentt.kmkx:  Aside  from  any  verbal  teBtimony  which  our  representatlye  may 
give  before  your  honorable  body,  we  beg  leave  to  present  In  writing  some  of  the 
more  important  reasons  why  optical  glass  and  the  instruments  Into  which  it 
^ters  as  an  integral  part  should  have  better  protection  than  heretofore.  What 
we  may  have  to  say  of  optical  instruments  is  equally  true  of  scientific  Instru- 
ments in  general. 

The  following  may  be  in  some  Instances  n  repetition  of  our  testimony  before 
your  body  last  spring  on  bill  H.  R.  7785  and  hearings  before  Finance  Committee 
of  Senate.  No  need  of  repeating  the  prophesies  made  then  of  the  infiux  of  for- 
eign-made (particularly  German)  instruments,  for  the  predictions  are  already 
being  fulfilled;  and  the  present  rate  of  exchange  has  permitted  instruments 
eoniirm  in  at  rates  we  did  not  then  think  possible. 

The  Iniportimce  of  optical  glass  in  our  national  welfare  can  not  be  better  em- 
phasized than  to  recall  the  plight  we  were  in  during  the  first  months  of  the 
war  because  of  iacic  of  it  and  our  Inability  to  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality.  The  plea  sent  broadcast  to  our  people  for  their  telescopes,  field  glasses, 
plH»to  lonjH^s,  etc..  Illustrated  our  helpless  condition. 

Because  of  the  limited  demand  and  the  extreme  difficulties  in  tlie  manafac- 
tnre  of  optical  glass,  but  few  firms  the  world  over  have  attempted  its  manufac- 
ture. Before  the  wiir  we  were  dependent  upon  a  foreign  supply*.  Now  we  are 
niaklnj?  it  ourselves  and  are  making  a  quality  equal  to  any.  We  are  also  !n 
position  to  easily  Increase  our  output  to  meet  any  demand. 

The  European  countries  are  now  trying  to  find  a  market  for  their  increased 
capacities  and  are  sending  glass  to  this  country  at  prices  with  which  we  can  tiot 
compete  on  the  present  no-duty  basis.  We  must  have  protection  In  the  form  of  a 
reiisoiinhle  duty  (45  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  suggested),  or  we  must  lapse  to  our 
prewar  dependency  on  outside  sources  and  court  the  danger  of  serious  conse* 
queiices  shouhl  we  iK'Come  involved  in  war  again. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  recent  price  lists  directly  from  the  ETuropean 
makers.  In  some  eases  we  have  found  out  the  prices  at  which  some  Kuropean 
glasses  have  been  .sold  In  this  country.    See  following  tabulation : 


« 

Perponnd. 

Pricos 
Spencer 
f  en^  Vo. 

Si.  SO 
3.2S 
4.25 

Paid 

£nrape;in 

source. 

Me.Jiuin  flint 

ti  n 

Banuxn  flint 

2  00 

Dense  barium  crown 

3  2S 

In  general,  as  nearly  as  we  cnn  determine,  European  prices  now  range  from 
40  to  70  per  cent  of  our  prices.     Often  Eun>pean  jobbers  secure  a  Job  lot  of 
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icUiss  on  which  they  muke  special  prices.  Under  date  of  December  10  we  re- 
celveii  the  following  prices  from  a  Loudon  jobber.  We  tal)alate  them  below 
with  our  own : 


Per  pound. 


light  flint $2.60  $1.30 

Pcnse  flint 4.50  »  2. 25—1. 10 

I  Ipht  barinm  flint 3.25  1.30 

B4r«w8iiicmteerown 4.00  1.25 

ordUury  crown ., 2.50  .82 


London 
prices. 


*  TwQr  dilVerent  makan  represented. 

Obviously  we  <fiu  not  hope  to  export  much  optical  i^lass.  .Tnst  as  obviously 
tlH^re  will  l)e  no  repilar  demaml  for  optical  gla^a??  in  the  rnite<l  States  if 
it  is  not  consumed  In  tlie  manufacture  of  optical  instnmionts.  Optical  instrn- 
nients  will  not  be  made  to  a  large  extent  In  our  own  country  nnlcs.«?  tliey,  too, 
are  given  u  greater  protection  than  now  exists.  In  most  Instances  opltcal 
instruments  are  of  a  scientific  nature,  in  some  Instances  pnri»ly  technical, 
demonstrating  certain  of  nature's  laws,  but  in  many  moie  instances  of  p'eat 
practical  value  in  our  national  defense,  and  in  onr  commei-cial,  hygienic, 
and  economic  life.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other  scientific  instruments 
which  are  not  optical.  If  we  are  to  insure  our  natlimal  intejtrlty  and  pros- 
p<*rity  we  must  be  self-suffldent  along  these  lines. 

Even  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  optical  glass,  the  foreii^n  nations — Ger- 
many In  particular — are  looking  for  a  market  for  these  scientific  Instruments. 
Before  the  war  many  factories  were  busy  mostly  In  making  war  instrumentB 
for  the  German  Government,  with  economic  scientific  instruments  of  secondary 
imiiortunce.  Now  that  demand  is  cut  off,  they  are  turning  their  facilities, 
^iiicli  were  greatly  increased  by  the  war,  Into  the  making  of  Instruments  of 
an  economic  nature,  hoping  to  keep  busy,  flooding  the  world  with  their  output. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  coucemeti,  as  heretofore,  they  are  destine<l 
to  have  a  comparatively  easy  time,  irrespective  of  any  duty,  however  hij;h.  if 
they  shall  still  be  allowed  to  .send  their  apijaratus  to  our  school  and  college 
laboratories  free  of  the  duty.  Statltsics  show  that  more  than  half  of  the 
apparatus  imported  has  gone  duty  free  to  the  college  laboratories  at  prices 
with  which  we  can  not  compete,  paying  wages  on  the  American  scale.  Tor 
the  lesser  "  half "  on  which  the  duty  Is  paid  there  is  not  sufl^clent  demand  to 
encourage  manufacturing  on  our  quantity  basis.  Result :  Nothing  done.  We 
have  followed  along  in  Germany's  footsteps,  whereas  we  should  be  leading. 

Our  commercial  activities,  particularly  along  the  more  technical  and  better- 
paying  lines,  have  not  been  what  they  should  because  of  the  lack  of  scientific 
apparatus  and  scientific  research  which  would  permit  us  to  keep  up  with 
foreign  competition,  much  less  forge  ahead.  From  now  on  our  national  defense 
and  our  commercial  success  will  be  measured  by  our  scientific  attainments, 
and  these  attainments  are  not  going  to  exceed  those  of  the  foreigner  if  we 
depend  upon  him  for  the  scientific  apparatus. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  duty  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  scientific  apparatus. 
We  also  retiuesL  still  more  emphatically  the  elimination  of  paragi'apli  573  of 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913.  which  Is  as  follows : 

*'  573.  Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  and  prepa- 
rations, including  bottles  and  boxes  containing  the  same,  specially  imported  in 
jBjood  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  institution  Incorporated 
or  established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  liter- 
ary purposes,  or  for  tlie  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by 
order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  and  articles  solely  for 
experimental  purposes,  when  imported  by  any  society  or  institution  of  the 
character  herein  described,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasnry  shall  prescribe." 

With  this  paragraph  stfll  in  force,  no  duty,  however  high,  will  save  the  appa- 
ratus Industry.  The  industry  Itself  is  not  large.  The  trade  reports  show  it 
small,  but  the  other  industries  are  so  dependent  upon  It  that  it  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense  and  commercial  prestige. 
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Just  as  we  have  succeeded  with  tlie  optfcal  glass,  so  we  have  succeede*!  In 
making  of  excellent  quality  many  of  the  more  technical  optical  and  other 
scientific  instruments  whicli  we  did  not  make  hefore  tlie  war.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  because  of  the  stimulus  and  protection  brought  about  by  the 
war.  Now  that  our  markets  are  open  to  the  foreign  competition,  with  an  ex- 
change rate  far  worse  than  before  the  war,  we  can  not  hope  to  continue  even 
with  the  old — much  less  the  new — instruments  without  the  protection  asked  for. 

The  following  are  a  few  specific  examples  met  with  in  our  own  particular 
line.  The  manufsicturers  of  physical  apparatus  and  chemical  glassware  can 
give  you  many,  many  more: 

In  September  we  quoted  our  regular  net  price  of  $118.80  to  one  of  our  State 
universities  on  30  of  one  of  our  standard  microscopes.  We  were  told  that  one 
of  our  German  competitors  had  offered  a  competitive  instrument  at  $105,  duty 
free ;  that  we  could  have  the  order  at  that  price  if  we  would  accept  It.  We  de- 
clined.   They  have  Just  received  the  German  instruments. 

The  German  iirm  above  mentioned  quoted  a  western  university  in  Novennber 
$198.25.  duty  free,  on  an  instrument  on  which  our  net  school  price  is  $284.40. 

In  another  instance  they  quoted  $3.S0,  duty  free,  net,  for  microscope  objec- 
tives for  which  we  charge  $5.85. 

Within  a  month  one  of  the  dealers  with  whom  we  have  a  good  business  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  a  microscope  for  $85  In  Germany.  Our  nearest  competing 
instrument  would  cost  him  net  $134.40.  The  German  instrument  laid  down  in 
United  States  would  cost  about  $110. 

A  refractometer — developed  since  the  war — ^which  we  have  sold  at  $335  less 
10  per  cent  is  now  in  competition  with  a  German  instrument,  duty  paid,  $288 ; 
duty  free,  $220. 

The  following  tabulations  are  taken  from  the  latest  price  list  of  Cart  Z^elss, 
dated  April  8,  1920,  in  which  the  prices  were  made  In  United  States. currency. 
The  two  microscope  stands  and  the  optical  parts  are  as  nearly  Identical  as  two 
different  manufacturers  would  make  them. 


Article. 


Large  microscope  stand 

Smallor  binoculars 

MicrxMoope  stand,  hand  mlcrosoopes 

Eyepieces 

16  mm.  objective 

4  mm.  objective 

1.8  mm.  objecti\-e 

Condenser 

Nose  piece 

Complete  microscope  made  up  of  parts  starred  above 


'       German  list. 

1 

Spencer  Lens  Go. 

1 

Phis  45 

Less  10 

Duty 
free. 

percent 
duty. 

Liat. 

per  cent 
Co 

1192.50 

selMiola. 

S12d.0O 

$185.60 

$173.25 

68.00 

91.85 

71.50 

64.36 

4.26 

6.26 

9.50 

a.  56 

1.85 

2.68 

2.60 

X25 

6.00 

8.70 

8.50 

7.66 

U.OO 

15.96 

IS.  00 

11.76 

33.  GO 

47.85 

42.00 

37.80 

6.00 

8.70 

1X00 

10.60 

5.80 

8.41 

9.00 

8.16 

184.05 

266.86 

279.50 

961.66 

This  data  clearly  shows  that  we  are  not  deallnpr  with  theory,  or  what  mi^ht 
happen,  but  with  stubborn  facts  which  are  "happening"  now,  every  day,  and 
which  we  must  face. 

Again  may  we  urge  the  vital  importance  of  scientific  instruments  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  our  national  progress,  our  public  health,  and  commercial  pres- 
tige; and  withal,  the  necessity  of  a  proper  tariff. 

We  again  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  tariff,  however  high, 
will  accomplish  what  we  must  have  for  our  own  national  safety  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  scientific  apparatus  used  Is  allowed  to  enter  our  country  on  a  duty- 
free basis.  With  the  earnest  request  that  first,  and  above  all,  you  provide 
against  any  duty-free  entry  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  schedule  for  your 
consideration ; 

Optical  glass  in  any  and  all  forms,  or  glass  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  Instruments,  si^ectacles  and  eyeglasses,  or  for  any  other  optical 
purpoaes,  white  dp  colored*  45  per  cent  ad  vaWrem. 

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  magnifiers,  end  reado^  and  frames  for 
the  same,  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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I^enses  of  glass  or  pebble,  molded  or  pressed,  or  ground  and  polished  to  a 
spherical,  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  and  ground  and  polished  piano  or 
coquille  glasses,  whollj*  or  partly  nianuftictured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Opera  and  field  glasses,  and  frames  for  the  same,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  45  jier  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surveying  Instruments,  telescopes,  microscopes,  photographic  and  projec- 
tion lenses,  and  frames  or  mountings  for  the  same,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  and  all  other  optical  instruments  and  appliances  of 
any  and  all  kinds,  all  the  foregoing  not  otherwise  provided  for,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Parabolic  and  mangin  mirrors,  for  searchlight  reflectors,  and  mirrors  for 
optical;  dental,  or  surgical  purposes,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured ;  strips 
of  glass  not  more  than  3  inches  wide,  ground  or  polished  on  one  or  both 
sides  to  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  including  those  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  gauges,  and  glass  slides  for  magic  lanterns,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Range  finders,  gun,  bore,  rifle,  and  tun-et  sights,  periscoi^s,  and  all  other 
optical  instruments  for  military  purpos(»s,  and  frames  for  the  same,  or  parts 
thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Optical  measuring  instruments,  refractometers,  saccharlmeters,  colorim- 
eters, spectrometers,  and  other  testing  instruments  for  ophthalmological 
purposes  and  frames  or  mountings  for  the  same,  or  parts  thereof,  finished 
or  unfinished,  wholly  or  x>artly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

OlasRware  and  porcelain  ware,  laboratory  apparatus  and  other  apparatus, 
and  appliances  wholly  or  in  part  of  glass  or  porcelain,  for  use  in  the  sciences 
or  in  analyzing  or  testing  or  for  use  in  education,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Philosophical,  scientific,  and  \aboratory  apparatus,  utensils,  Instruments, 
and  appliances  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  preparations, 
including  bottles  and  boxes,  containing  the  same,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments,  or  parts  thereof,  made  wholly  or  In  part 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  finisheil  or 
unfinished,  60  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some  material  help  to  you,  and  assur- 
ing you  of  our  desire  to  aid  in  any  way  possible,  we  are, 

H.  N.  Ott,  President. 


Brief  of  the  American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  ^Iass. 

This  brief  is  presentt^l  on  behalf  of  the  spectacle  and  eyeglass  industry 
of  the  United  States  by  the  American  Optical  Co.,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturers of  spectacles,  eyeglnsses,  eyeglass  and  spectacle  lenses,  and  ap- 
pliances and  supplies  required  by  opticians  and  optometrists. 

Pollowinj?  are  the  items  and  paragraphs  in  which  we  are  Interested,  together 
with  present  and  past  duties : 

ni.  "  Spectacles,  eyejjlasses,  and  goggles,  and  frames  for  the  same,  or  parts 
thereof,  fin  .shed  or  unfinlslied,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  was  paragraph  105  of  the  act  of  1009,  reading  : 

"Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  goggles,  and  frames  for  the  same,  or  partd 
thenof,  finished  or  unflnif^hed,  valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  dozen,  20  cents 
per  dozen  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  dozen 
and  not  over  $1.50  i)er  dozen,  45  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  over  $1.50  per  dozen,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

92.  **  Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  molded  or  pressed,  or  ground  and  polished 
to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  prismatic  form,  and  ground  and  polished  piano 
or  coquill  glasses,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  strips  of  glass  not  more  than 
three  inches  wide,  ground  or  polished  on  one  or  both  sides  to  a  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  form,  including  those  used  in  the  construction  of  gauges,  and  glass 
slides  for  magic  lanterns,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  was  paragraph  106  of  the  act  of  1909,  reading:  "Lenses  of  gias.s  or 
pebble,  molded  or  pressed,  or  ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical, 
or  prismatic  form,  and  groimd  and  polished  piano  or  coquill  glasses,  wholly 
or  partly  manufacture  d,  with  the  edges  unground,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
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if  with  their  eclgts  grouml  or  bovoled,  10  ceiite  i)er  dozen  pairs  and  45  jicr 
<;e!'«tum  ad  valorem." 

Also  paragraph  107  of  the  act  of  1900,  reading :  "  Strips  of  glass,  not  more 
than  three  inches  wide,  prronnd  or  polislied  on  one  or  botii  sldes^  to  a  cyliudrit-a! 
or  prismatic  form,  Including,'  those  used  in  the  coiLstiucriou  of  gauges,  tuui 
glass  slid(  s  for  majflc  lanteriis,  45  per  eeutuui  ad  valorem." 

03.  "Opera  and  field  gla.sses,  optical  Instruments  and  frames  and  mouiitiiii:-* 
for  the  same;  all  the  forejjoing  not  specially  provideil  for  iu  this  section.  :Vf 
per  centnm  ad  valorem." 

This  was  paragraph  108  of  the  act  of  1909.  reading: 

"Optra  and  Held  glasses,  *  *  *  and  optical  instruments,  and  fniiuc*s 
or  mountings  for  the  same;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided- for  iu  this 
.section.  4.0  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

94.  "Surveying  instruments,  teles(x)pes,  miscroscopos,  photographic  and  pro- 
ji'ctlon  lenses,  and  frames  and  mountings  for  the  .same,  2,")  per  centum  ml 
valorem." 

Tliis  was  paragraph  108  of  the  act  of  1909,  reading :  '•  ♦     *     *  Tel«-ic«>i>es. 

mlcroscoi)es,    photographic    and    projection    lenijes    *     *     ♦    and  frames    or 

mountings  for  the  .same;  all  the  foregoing  not  siwclally  provided  for  in  this 
section,  4.5  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Cif.VNGKS  IN  Dl'TY  RKCOllilKNDEU. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  a  certain  an  aderpiate  duty  on  these  sch.»duU>j,  as  on  any 
othtr  schedules  in  the  tai'ifi  bill,  unless  it  is  under.stood  on  what  Uisis  the 
duty  is  to  he  levied  and  collect<»d.  Under  present  prevMlling  ratis  of  exchangi' 
any  tarlflf  brjsid  on  a  coll*  etion  of  duty  on  the  foreign  valuations  woultl  In* 
worthless.  f<ir  the  reason  tli;it  the  rates  of  exchange  would  pract  cally  annul 
any  ordinary  tariff  duty  that  could  he  levied. 

Tt  Is  understood  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  present  tariff  will  l>e  the 
ostabli'^hment  of  some  standard  of  levying  and  collecting  the  tarilT  that  will 
have  a  tendency  to  at  loiust  equalize  the  cost  of  proiluction  between  our  goods 
and  thusi*  of  fnreiicn  nianufacture,  and  that  probably  the  only  workable  bas!s 
that  can  l)e  arriviMl  at  is  some  form  of  vai nation  on  the  goods  at  their  American 
values  and  not  at  the  foreign  values,  so  that  our  own  goods  will  have  a  ebamv 
at  least  of  competing  in  our  own  market  with  foreign  produced  wares. 

Another  nmtter  of  importance  that  we  understand  is  being  considered  by 
the  Governunent  is  the  necessity  of  jretting  some  form  of  immediate  relief  while 
a  more  studied  and  lyermaneut  tariff  bill  Is  being  worked  out  to  prevent  the 
loading  down  of  our  warehouses  with  foreign-producetl  goods  before  a  new 
tariff  bill  is  enacted. 

Any  re<'onun(»ndarlons  that  we  could  make,  therefore,  are  ntvessnrlly  ile- 
pendent  upon  the  ba.si8  on  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  levied  and  colh*c'ted.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  rates  of  the  1909  act  were  certainly  not  excessive. 

Under  noinuil  conilitlons  It  has  been  shown  by  the  census  reports  that  the 
imports  of  these  s^hciluies  are  re.sixmsive  to  tariff  legislation.  There  \va«  a 
large  jump  in  the  importation  when  the  1913  act  went  into  effect,  which  was 
only  slowed  up  by  tlie  coming  of  the  war,  and  since  the  arndstice  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  importation,  even  above  the  prewar  figures. 
These  figures  may  be  verifie<l  by  reference  to  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign 
ConiJiieree  of  the  T'nited  States,  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  imports  of  optical  Instruments,  Including  lenses  and  spectacles,  for  1912 
were  $649,990;  for  191 3,  $778,011 ;  dropping  during  the  war  period,  but  incresis- 
ing  in  1919  to  .$:U0,02r),  and  to  $045,616  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920. 

The  same  activity  Is  shown  in  optical  glass:  In  1918  $341,724  worth  were 
imported,  jumping  in  1019  to  $410,775,  covering  420,261  pounds;  first  nine 
months  In  1920,  $73o.()95,  covering  680,412  pounds,  showing  that  the  Importation 
fnmi  EuroiM*  is  rapidly  increasing  as  they  are  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war. 

IMPORTANCE,  DEVEIX)PMENT,  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INDU8TBY. 

There  are  between  35  and  40  manufacturers,  employing  over  7,000  people,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  eyeglasses,  spectacles,  and  lenses  for  eyeglasses 
and  spectacles,  and  other  appliances  and  fittings  for  opticians.  Some  of  these 
concerns  manufacture  both  spectacles  and  lenses;  others  only  lenses;  and  still 
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others  only  the  frames.  These  concerns  are  located  mainly  In  Massachusetts, 
Sew  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
And  Indiana. 

The  Industry  started  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  about  1833  in  a  very  small  way. 
The  real  development  in  this  business  has  only  come  within  the  last  25  or  30 
years. 

The  industry  is  an  old  one  in  Europe,  being  mainly  located  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Prance. 

In  CiermaDj-  particularly  the  work  Is  done  In  the  rural  districts  and  the 
**  home  method,"  as  it  is  called,  is  utilized  to  a  great  extent — that  is,  the  work 
Is  given  to  the  workmen  by  the  manufacturer  to  take  home  and  do  there — this 
being  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  labor  with  which  Amerlcn  has  never  been 
«b!e  to  comi>ete. 

The  Importance  of  the  Industry  can  not  be  over  stated,  and  Is  apparent  at 
once  to  all.  It  covers  the  caro  of  the  vision  of  the  eye  nnd,  therefore,  stands 
In  a  class  'with  medicines  and  other  medical  appliances,  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  public  health  and  welfare.  It  is  also  a  key  industry,  in  that  all  the 
fire-control  instruments  and  appliances  for  ordnance  are  optical  instruments. 
This  is  so  to  such  an  extent  that  the  optical  plnns  in  European  countries  vi'ere 
taken  over  by  their  governments  during  the  war  and  some  of  the  plants  in  this 
omntry  were  also  practically  taken  over  by  our  own  Government. 

Eyeglasses  and  spectacles  are  not  now  sold  like  ordinary  merchandise.  They 
are  sold  on  prescription,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  charge  for  them  is  for  profes- 
sional service,  either  to  the  oculist  or  the  registere<l  optometrist.  Therefore,  a 
protective  duty  on  the  labor  would  hardly  be  reflected  In  the  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  eyeglass  and  spectacle  industry  has  practically  developed  around  the 
town  of  Southbridge.  The  plant  of  the  American  Optical  Co..  located  there,  era- 
pit  ►ys  nt  the  present  time  «bout  3,000  persons.  There  are  some  five  or  six  other 
eyejriass  and  spectacle  concerns  located  In  this  and  neighboring  towns.  The 
biwn  of  Southbridge,  of  14,000  inhabitants,  is  practically  dependent  upon  this 
industry. 

The  industry,  while  not  a  large  one,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  has  shown 
n  healthy  growth  and  development  imder  wise  tariff  administration.  As  stated 
alw)ve,  the  schedules  are  very  responsive  to  a  tariff,  as  this  is  strictly  a  European 
industry,  the  raw  material,  namely,  the  optical  glass,  coming  from  those 
countries. 

Just  what  would  happen  luider  a  low  tariff,  if  exchange  conditions  were 
wiualized,  etc.,  is,  of  ctmrse,  problematical,  but  there  was  a  decided  jump  in  the 
imTK)rts  Immediately  when  the  tariff  act  of  1013  went  into  effect,  which  was 
only  held  down  by  the  occurrence  of  the  war  occupying  the  attention  of  the  com- 
petitive countries.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  Imparts  Immediately 
jumped  until  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  there  has  been  a  larger  importa- 
tion than  in  any  year  for  which  we  have  a  rec<3rd,  showing  at  least  that  the 
rates  of  the  1909  act  were  not  excessive. 

LABOR,    WAGE,  AND  COST  CONOTTIONS. 

Eyeglasses,  spectacles,  an<l  lenses  for  same  are  from  80  to  85  per  cent  labor. 
The  raw  material  from  which  lenses  are  manufactured  is  strictly  a  EuroiK*an 
product  and  has  up  until  the  war  period  been  entirely  supplied  by  our  European 
competitors.  We  have  had  to  lmi>ort  the  glass  from  which  we  manufacture 
our  lenses. 

In  prewar  times  and  under  normal  conditions,  American  wages  in  th's  in- 
dustry have  been  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those  of  foreign  competitors, 
particularly  Germany,  where,  as  stated  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  a  very  low  s<'ale  of  wages  prevails.  Under  tlie  present  ab- 
Qomial  conditions  and  base<l  on  the  gold  standard,  wages  in  America  are  »>ver 
ten  times  as  great  as  those  of  Geriwany  and  over  twice  as  great  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  whereas  wages  have  increased  in  Germany  during  the  war 
the  purchasing  power  has  greatly  depreciated.  The  mnrk  on  exchange  has  de- 
preciated.at  the  present  time  to  1.3  cents,  and  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  mark  for  local  purchases  in  Germany  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  ex- 
change value,  nevertheless  figuring  on  the  present  rates  In  Germany  as  based 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money,  the  American  workman  is  getting  in 
real  purchasing  power  of  his  money  between  two  and  three  times  what  his  Ger- 
man brother  receives  for  the  same  work.    This  disparity  between   exchange 
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value  and  purchasing  power  of  the  German  money  makes  It  practically  Impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany  was  not  devastated  by  the  war  and 
that  in  a  great  many  sections  of  Germany,  particularly  those  sections  in  wh'ch 
the  optical  industry  is  located,  their  plants  have  resumed  work  and  are  in  a 
position  to  fill  their  orders. 

Since  the  war,  Japan  has  shown  an  interest  in  th*s  industry.  Statistics  show 
imports  of  $235  worth  front  Japan  in  1913  and  about  $25,000  in  1918.  Once 
having  started  in  the  industry,  we  can  look  for  vastly  increased  imports;  from 
tills  section  of  the  Orient. 

These  conditions  have  always  existed  in  our  Industry  and  as  practically  the 
whole  of  our  product  is  a  labor  product,  protection  is  needed  for  the  American 
wage-earner  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  standards  of  living  in  competition 
with  similar  articles  manufactured  and  shipped  here  from  Ger«]any  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  fact  the  aitire  problem  is  practically  one  of  protection  of 
labor  in  a  market  in  which  the  foreign  competitor  has  both  the  cheaper  labor 
and  the  home  of  the  raw  stock  from  which  tlie  goods  are  produced.  Of  course, 
it  is  realized  that  these  conditions  can  not  be  equalized  with  any  tariff  that 
might  be  passed  unless  some  arrangement  such  as  the  American  valuation  in- 
stead of  the  foreign  valuation  is  worked  out  to  equalize  tlie  cost  situation  at 
home  and  abroad  so  that  it  will  not  be  totally  destroyed  by  fluctuating  rates  of 
exhange. 

PRICES — ^FOBUON  BU8I1VB88. 

Germany,  having  the  greatest  depreciated  exchange,  from  23.8  to  1.3,  and  hav- 
ing a  well-developed  industry,  is  in  the  best  condition  under  present  conditions 
to  bid  for  the  world's  bUBiness.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  any  authentic 
data  as  to  prices,  as  we  are  informed  that  under  a  German  law  their  merchants 
are  not  permitted  to  quote  foreign  countries  in  marks,  but  must  quote  in  the 
money  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going  to  ship — as,  for  instance,  shillings 
in  England  and  dollars  in  the  United  States.  The  prices  they  quote  are  not 
the  prices  prevailing  in  their  own  country  but  prices  which  they  make  to  meet 
the  competition  in  the  market  to  which  they  are  shipping,  being  placed  HUtn- 
clently  low  to  obtain  the  business  In  the  country  to  which  they  export  over  the 
domestic  business  of  that  country. 

The  last  quotations  we  have  had  In  our  line  show  that  the  Germans  are  able 
to  lay  down  in  London  spectacle  and  eyeglass  goods  at  about  40  per  cent  under 
what  we  can  lay  them  doyn  in  the  same  market  If  they  can  do  this  In  Eng- 
land, they  can  do  it  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  America  where  the  rate  of  ex- 
change is  still  more  in  their  favor.  This  40  per  cent,  however,  is  simply  their 
quotation  to  get  the  business.  If  they  had  to  they  could  cut  considerably  under 
this  and  name  a  lower  figure,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  such  a  great  dif- 
ferential In  their  labor  cost.  It  is  their  plan  to  make  the  price  as  high  as  they 
can  and  still  keep  It  attractive. 

In  normal  times  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  foreign  business,  although 
our  exports  were  never  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  business.  The  business 
tliat  we  are  able  to  obtain  was  on  the  better  grade  of  goods  in  which  we  were 
able  to  produce  better  finished  articles  than  the  Germans,  but  under  present 
rates  of  exchange  and  existing  conditions  we  can  not  meet  this  competition  in 
the  foreign  markets,  and,  as  stated,  the  exchange  is  still  further  against  us  when 
German  goods  are  shipped  directly  into  this  country. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  borne  out  by  the  following  advertisement 
from  the  Optician  and  Scientific  Instrument  Maker,  the  leading  trade  Journal 
of  the  eyeglass  and  spectacle  industry  in  England,  under  date  of  Friday,  De- 
cember 10,  1920: 

"  Now  that  the  German  mark  is  down  from  a  shilling  to  a  penny  we  appeal 
to  all  our  friends  to  stand  by  us  until  the  Government  makes  a  move  to  prevent 
this  absolutely  unfair  competition. 

^  It  is  no  longer  a  tact  that  you  are  buying  goods  from  abroad  because  yon 
can  not  obtain  the  British-made  article.  We  are  now  making  G.  F.  spectacles 
on  a  large  scale,  and  our  goods  are  stocked  by  the  principal  wholesale  houses. 
Optical  Manufacturers  (Ltd.)  Incorporating  Wheway  Optical  Co*.  (Ltd.). 
Registered  offices:  55  Hatton  Garden,  I^ndon,  E.  C.  1.  Works:  Vyse  Street 
and  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham." 

This  advertisement  is  very  timely,  as  it  shows  that  Great  Britain  can  not  com- 
pete In  our  line  with  Germany,  and  also  that  Great  Britain  is  now  ready  to 
manufacture  these  articles  and  would  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  this. German 
competitloiL 
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CVrOKlCATION    CONGEBNINO    DUHFINO,    UNFAIR    COMPETITION,    OB    OTHER    PRACTICES. 

It  is  ahown  from  the  import  census  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  Jump 
ia  the  first  nine  montlis  of  1920.  It  is  believed  that  unless  a  tariff  bill  is  passed 
with  great  promptness  that  Europe  will  endeavor  to  ship  large  quantities  of 
goods  in  our  lines  to  this  country  before  the  tariff  act  passes  into  effect  It  is 
therefore  felt  that  if  a  detailed  study  is  to  be  made  on  the  question  of  exchange 
to  find  some  way  of  equalizing  the  conditions,  a  temporary  measure  similar  to 
tbe  1909  act  should  be  passed  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  dumping  of  com- 
modities into  this  country  while  tariff  legislation  is  pending. 

SOURCES  OF  IllPORTS. 

In  191B  the  United  States  imported  optical  plates  and  disks  valued  at 
I506J504,  and  in  1914  at  $617J03,  of  which  50  per  cent  came  from  Germany  and 
27  per  coit  from  England. 

In  1913  Germany  exported  optical  glass  of  various  kinds  valued  at  $7,0004^72. 
In  the  same  year  France  exported  lenses  valued  at  $493,887,  ^nd  other  optical 
glass  at  $18,760. 

In  1913  and  1914  the  imports  from  Germany  were  50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  those  from  England  were  27  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  1918  the  imports  from  England  were  73  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  were 
also  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  imports  from  England  in  1913. 

Imports  from  France  in  1913  were  18  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  In  1918,  26 
per  cent 

CONCLUSION. 

Under  normal  conditions  and  rates  of  exchange,  the  rates  of  the  1909  act 
would  not  be  excessiye  and  would  hardly  be  adequate.  The  matter  is  prac- 
tically entirely  one  of  wages  and  the  wage  earner  needs  the  protection  of  au 
adequate  tarlffr  which  he  would  not  have  nnless  some  standardization  of  ex- 
diange  conditions  is  worked  out  so  that  a  basis  may  be  formed  which  will 
equalize  at  least  the  labor  costs  abroad  with  those  of  this  country.  It  is  also 
felt  that  this  relief  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goo^is  into  this  country  at  low  duty,  under  a 
depreciated  exchange,  which  may  be  unloaded  after  the  tariff  is  passed. 

AiABBT  B.  Wells,  Treasurer, 

P.  S. — ^The  following  editorial  clipped  from  our  county  newspaper,  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  Worcester,  Mass.,  imder  date  of  January  12,  1921,  lllus- 
tratos  how  rapidly  Industrial  Germany  Is  recuperating. 

**  THE  GERMAN  TKADR  mVASION  BEGUN." 

"  While  German  diplomatic  representatives  spar  ovpr  the  amount  of  indemnity 
Germany  Is  able  to  pay,  her  industries  work  overtime.  While  they  talk  of 
'driving  her  into  bankruptcy,'  her  export  trade  grows,  and  her  foreign  markets 
are  developed — by  ability  to  undersell  other  nations.  This  is  no  speculation, 
nor  prediction ;  it  is  the  fact. 

"Alretidy  Germany  sells  England  more  than  she  buy.s.  The  trade  balance  in 
her  favor  for  nine  months  of  last  year  was  $20,000,000  of  a  total  of  about  $90,- 
000,000.  She  puts  down  cast-iron  pipe  in  Sweden  or  Denmark  at  half  the  price 
the  Scotch  founders  are  able  to  quote.  She  offers  newsprint  paper  in  Ix>ndon 
for  half  tlie  price  of  British  manufacturers.  Her  dyestuffs  are  already  regain- 
ing thi»ir  ascendancy — through  the  prices  quoted  and  the  quality  of  the  product 

"  From  Greece  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  American  manufactured  goods 
have  been  shipped  back  here — because  German  goods  are  priced  lower.  Ameri- 
can automobiles,  which  formed  92  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  in  Greece,  have  fallen 
to  lowest  ebb  *  while  German  Benz  cars  are  l)ecoming  nrore  and  more  numerous.' 
England  bought  $5,000,000  worth  of  German  automobiles  the  first  nine  months 
of  last  year. 

*'  This  is  not  alarmist  talk,  nor  warning,  nor  prophecy  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
rien:  it  is  statement  of  fact  Germany  is  making  of  the  delay-llnger-and-wait 
policy  of  the  allies  her  opportunity.  Her  diplomats  cruftlly  postpone  the  day 
of  reckoning,  and  whine  of  poverty  and  bankruptcy — ^but  her  industries  work 
overtime  to  regain  their  position  in  world  trade  and  the  figures  show  they  ar<> 
doing  it  by  being  able  to  lay  down  their  goods  in  foreign  countries  at  lower 
price  than  is  possible  for  the  manufacturers  there  to  meet.' 


»» 
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Optical  Glass  and  Its  Future  as  an  American  Industry. 

By  Arthur  L.  Day,  Ph.  D.,  Sc  D. 

The  problem  of  preparation  for  a  war  In  which  the  scope  of  its  technique 
and  the  wealtli  of  the  available  resources  are  N^th  practically  unlimited, 
will  hardly  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  by  anyone,  whatever  his  previous 
training  may  have  been.  It  is  an  absolutely  baffling  task.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, consider  artillery  flre,  which  during  the  Civil  War  was  practically 
always  point  blank ;  that  Is,  aim  was  taken  directly  at  a  near-by  object,  either 
in  plain  view  or  partially  concealed  by  smoke.  The  effective  fange  was  rarely 
more  than  8,000  yards,  and  the  pieces  were  pointed  by  instinct  or  by  sighting 
along  the  barrel,  but  none  of  the  present  day  equipment  for  ascertaining  the 
range  of  very  distant  objects  was  then  thought  of.  Few  of  the  guns  were  rifled 
at  all,  high-power  explosives  had  not  been  discovered,  muzzle  loading  by  band 
was  nearly  universal,  and  exc^t  for  the  old-fashioned  siege  mortars  high 
angle  flre  was  not  attempted. 

The  artillery  practice  of  the  present  war  included,  as  will  be  recalled,  the 
i^emarkable  achievement  of  bombarding  the  city  of  Paris  from  a  distance  of 
about  72  miles.  Moreover,  in  the  regular  daily  artillery  battles  naval  guii^ 
were  frequently  concentrated  to  **  cover "  an  opposing  battery  which  might  be 
distant  10  miles  or  more,  perhaps  be  completely  concealed  by  intervening  hills 
or  trees,  and  which  sometimes  occupied  no  more  space  than  an  area  50  or  60 
yards  square.  Moreover,  it  is  told  of  this  kind  of  fire  that  it  frequently  was 
so  successfully  concentrated  that  such  batteries  were  completely  wiped  out  by 
a  single  avalanche  of  high-explosive  shell. 

Artillery  practice  of  this  character  necessarily  requires  instruments  of  t\u* 
blghest  precision  and  of  complicated  mechanism  which  are  capable  of  R<UuHt- 
ment  for  nearly  all  variations  of  service  conditions  including  allowance  for 
atmospheric  changes  high  above  the  earth.  It  is  thus  ea^  to  see  that  not 
(Hily  must  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  be  worked  out  in  advance  to  pro- 
vide technique,  but  the  glass  of  which  the  optical  parts  of  the  instruments  are 
made  must  be  of  the  highest  perfection  in  order  not  to  vitiate  this  technique 
when  developed. 

The  problem  of  supplying  optical  glass  in  adequate  quantity  and  perfection 
was  therefore  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment from  the  first  moment  when  our  entry  into  the  war  was  seriously 
considered.  There  is  no  possibility  of  accurate  fire  control  without  optical 
glasa 

At  the  end  of  March,  1917,  a  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  optical  glass  of  quality  suitable 
for  fire-control  instruments  for  Uie  use  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  our  participation  in  the  war.  This  is  the 
first  action  of  record,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  absolutely 
indispensable  material. 

The  situation  may  well  have  been  deemed  precarious,  for  the  reason  that  at 
that  time  the  European  war  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years  and  the 
available  supply  of  imported  glass  in  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers 
had  become  seriously  depleted  in  filling  contructi?  with  various  allied  powers. 
In  point  of  fact  substantially  all  of  the  optical  glass  of  the  first  quality  on  hand 
in  this  country  In  1914  had  been  manufactured  and  exported  in  finished  instru- 
ments, and  none  of  the  allied  Governments  had  been  willing,  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  to  allow  such  an  indisi)ensnble  material  to  be  exported  in  quantity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  proi>er  fire-control  instruments,  therefore,  the 
moment  chosen  for  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict  was  perhaps 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  selected. 

The  committee  of  the  naval  board  which  had  been  commissioned  to  Invest!- 
gate  the  optical  glass  resources  of  the  country  discovered  and  reported  sub- 
stantially this  situation.  In  his  reT)ort  the  chairman  (Mr.  Baekelnnd)  outline<l 
the  conditions  which  he  had  found  and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Navy  Department  that  the  whole  matter  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which.  In  his  opinion,  was  in  the  best  position  to  take  up 
the  question  intelligently  and  to  propose*  an  effective  solution. 

The  next  active  step  to  provide  a  supply  of  oi>tlcal  glass  was  taken  by  tlie 
National  Research  Council  in  Ajirll,  1917,  a  few  days  after  our  declaration  of 
war.  The  speaker  was  delegated  by  this  body  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of 
the  possible  resources  of  the  country,  visiting  all  who  were  known  to  have 
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knowledge  of  the  manufactiire  of  optical  glass',  and  to  report  with  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  Inquiry  developed  the  fact,  contrary  to  the  news  !t<*mR  on  the  subject 
which  had  be^n  to  appear  rather  frequently  hi  the  papers,  tliat  optical  plnss  In 
K&iall  qnantttiea  had  been  made  in  this  country  lonjj  before  the  year  1I>17.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  elder  Macbeth,  of  the  Macbeth-Evanj*  Co.,  that  tlio  first 
attempt  to  manufacture  in  this  country  glasR  of  high  optical  quality  was  under- 
tnken  in  the  early  nineties,  and  a  number  of  cretlltable  lenses,  some  of  conslder- 
ahle  size,  stand  as  monuments  to  the  succeKs  of  this  effort.  Nevertheless,  the 
undertaking  was  financially  unprofitable,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
after  a  short  time.  In  1D12  the  Bawsch  &  Liomb  Optical  Co.,  who  were  the 
larireat  manufacturers  of  instruments  of  precision  In  the  Unitwl  States,  deter- 
mined to  control  their  own  glass  supi)ly,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Belgian  expert 
be^n  maklnf?  optical  ^rlass  in  their  plant  at  Rochester.  A  factory  fire  soon 
afterwards  consome^l  the  building  and  some  delay  occurred,  hut  in  1914  very 
rreditable  samples  of  optical  glass  were  i>roduced  in  this  plant.  Because  of  the 
•Iwrninds  of  the  Great  War  this  Industry  flourished,  and  the  initial  small  pot 
fnmace  wa»  soon  replaced  by  other  larger  ones,  and  at  the  i^rlod  when  this 
reeord  begins  (March,  1917)  this  company  was  engaged  upon  large  contracts, 
for  field  glasses  for  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  British  field  ser\if»e,  in 
which  the  glasi;  used  was  in  part  at  least  of  American  manufacture.  The  total 
output  of  this  plant,  which  might  be  considered  available  for  American  use  at 
this  critical  moment,  was  perhaps  as  much  as  2,0<)0  pounds  j^er  month,  a  quan^ 
tity  snfHclent  in  their  expert  hands  for  a  considerahle  number  of  optical  Instru- 
ments. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bnreau  of  Standards,  dated  June  30,  1915.  that  the  possibi'ity  of  our  being^ 
drawn  Info  the  Bhiroiiean  conflict  had  been  foreseen  and  the  consequent  pos- 
Mblllty  of  our  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  provide  an  independent  supply 
of  glafs  of  optical  quality  had  been  considered  there.  Son»e  time  during  this 
year  a  small  furnace  was  erected  at  the  bureau  laboratory  in  Pittsburgh, 
in  which  a  number  of  pioneer  essays  in  this  field  were  attempted.  Chief 
among  the.%  was  the  effort  to  provide  a  sultab'e  container  or  melting  pot  in 
which  the  glass  could  be  melted  without  contamination.  The  clay  which  had 
been  u.sed  in  glass  melting  for  most  commercial  purposes  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  war  was  also  of  foreign  origin,  and  when  this  supply  was  cut  oft 
American  fiot  makers  foimd  themselves  without  competent  knowledge  of 
American  clays  which  might  l>e  substituted  for  the  import etl  clay.  The 
recoils  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show  that  clays  are  found  In 
this  country  in  greater  quantity  and  variety  than  in  any  of  the  Euroi>ean 
couutrlea,  but  in  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them,  the 
chance  of  d€A-eloplng  suitable  melting  x>ots  from  American  (•ItiN-*^  was  not 
encouraging.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Standards  made  a  serious  effort  in  the  years 
iwr,  and  1916  to* meet  this  sit\mtlon,  but  it  happens  that  a  glass-melting  pot 
of  suitable  size  for  this  purpose  requires  for  making  and  burning  a  pt»rlod 
of  about  four  months,  so  that  the  development  of  the  necessary  experience 
proceeded  slowly. 

At  the  time  when  when  our  situation  was  most  critical  (March,  1917),  the 
experimental  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  had  not  proceeded  far  enough 
to  be  of  great  assistance.  Their  experimental  work  with  pots  was  not  finished 
and  only  one  type  of  optical  glass  (a  borosillcate  crown)  had  been  successfully 
made. 

During  this  period  also,  and  more  or  le«s  In  eollahoration  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Mr.  Carl  Keuffel,  of  the  firm  of  Keuifel  &  Ksser,  had  erected 
at  the  works  of  his  company  in  Hoboken  a  small  furnace  in  which  also  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  had  been  made  to  produce  this  type  of  glass,  using  pots  of 
his  own  design  and  manufacture. 

In  the  year  1916  the  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  erected  a  small  plant 
at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  and  also  began  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass  with  a 
view  to  replace  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  already  closed  by  the  war. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant,  as  operated  during  the  late  months  of  1916  and 
early  1017,  was  not  above  200  innmds  jjcr  mouth,  aiul  actual  pnHluction  was 
considerably  less  than  this,  being  uncertain  both  in  qiuintity  and  quality. 

The  chemist  of  the  Hazel-Atlas  Co.,  Washington,  I  si..  Mr.  l)u\al,  who  was 
also  repute<l  to  have  been  a  successful  maker  of  optical  glass  in  Euroi)e  in 
earlier  years,  had  already  set  up  an  extemporized  furnace  In  this  country 
and  had   melted  a  single  pot  of  glass  of  such  quality  as  to  win  favorable 
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consideration  from  a  firm  as  exacting  in  its  requirements  as  the  Jolm  A. 
Brashear  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  also  appeared  that  in  1915  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Ga,  at  its  plant 
In  Charleroi,  Pa.,  had  begun  making  considerable  quantities  of  spectacle 
glass  and  other  high>grade  special  glasses  not  particularly  intended  for  optical 
instruments,  but  nevertheless  of  excellent  commercial  quality.  Inddentaly, 
this  plant  proved  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States  whicl^  might  be  deemed 
immediately  available  for  the  production  of  optical  glass,  and  if  it-  sbanld 
be  possible  to  improve  the  quality  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
might  contribute  much  to  relieve  the  inunediate  need. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the  period  of  our  entry  into  the  war.  One 
firm  was  regularly  producing  glass  of  fair  optical  quality  at  the  rate  of  per- 
haps 2,000  pounds  per  month.  There  was  another  plant  of  mndi  larger 
capacity  which  might  be  deemed  available,  but  which  had  never  prodnced 
glass  of  strictly  optical  quality,  and  four  others,  including  the  Boreaa  of 
Standards  laboratory,  all  of  which  were  very  small  and  still  in  the  expert* 
mental  stage. 

The  estimated  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  forecast  by  the  General 
Munitions  Board  in  the  month  of  April,  1917,  amounted  roughly  to  2,000  pounds 
per  day. 

There  were  very  earnest  conferences  in  the  National  Research  Council  fol- 
lowing upon  this  discovery  before  a  course  of  action  was  determined  upon. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institutl<Hi  of  Wash- 
ington to  allow  the  resources  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  both  in  men  and 
apparatus,  to  be  applied  to  this  overwhelming  task.  The  obvious  reason  for 
this  was  not  that  optical  glass  had  never  been  made  there  but  that  at  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  there  was  available  a  larger  and  more  experienced 
group  of  silicate  chemists  than  perhaps  could  be  found  elsewhere.  *This  per- 
mission was  granted  by  authority  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Institution 
upon  the  18th  of  April,  1917,  12  days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  From  that 
time  until  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  practically  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  witliout  expense  to  it  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Upon  the  assumption  by  the  laboratory  of  this  responsibility  several  steps 
were  taken  immediately : 

(1)  To  initate  a  canvass  through  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to 
discover  a  source  of  supply  of  sand  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 

(2)  By  a  canvass  of  chemical  manufacturing  establishments  to  discover  a 
source  of  potash  wuth  which  to  supply  this  indispensable  ingredient  which 
hitherto  had  been  regularly  imported  from  abroad. 

(3)  To  delegate  a  group  of  men  to  make  analyses  of  typical  glasses  of  tor- 
eign  manufacture  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ingredients  used  and  the 
relation  between  chemical  composition  and  optical  properties. 

(4)  To  delegate  a  group  of  men  to  aid  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  of  glasses  which  might  be  needed  and  in  securing 
greater  perfection  of  quality  in  those  already  made. 

(5)  To  canvass  the  manufacturers  of  melting  pots  throughout  the  country 
and  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  iron  content  of  these  pots  with  a 
view  of  guarding  against  contamination  of  the  glass  melt  by  iron,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  of  all  the  substances  regularly  present  in  optical  glasses. 
iron  is  the  one  which  most  diminished  transparency  and  is  also  the  one  most 
difficult  to  eliminate. 

The  results  of  this  canvass  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  moment. 

After  the  organization  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  of  which  Mr.  F.  A. 
Scott,  of  rievcbind,  was  the  first  chairman,  the  question  of  an  optical  glass 
supply  was  felt  to  be  very  acute.  A  number  of  sessions  were  held  and  eventually 
a  committee  was  apiK)inted  (May,  1917)  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the 
task.  The  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  MilUkan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
chnirnmn :  Mr.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  present  speaker. 

After  the  canvass  of  the  situation,  which  has  been  outlined  above,  it  appeared 
clear  that  all  of  the  sources  of  optical  glass  available  in  May,  1917,  could  to- 
gether produce  only  about  half  of  the  quantity  required,  assuming  that  all  of 
the  glass  produced  was  of  quality  suitable  for  war  equipment.  At  that  time 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  alone  were  producing  glass  of  such  quality. 
Moreover,  it  was  estimated  that  they  might,  by  extending  their  plant,  carry 
approximately  one-half  of  the  war  load.  To  maintain  the  other  half  there 
appcareil  to  be  but  a  single  course  open,  namely,  in  some  manner  to  make  the 
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Cbarleroi  plaut  of  tl^e  PitUburgh  Plftte  Glass  Co.  available  and  to  place  souie 
oiie  ill  charge  of  it  who  should  have  sutficleiit  knowledge  of  the  requirementi$ 
and  technique  to  raise  the  quality  of  glass  produced  there  to  the  standard  >Yhich 
Uk»  Government  required  and  whfch  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  alone. 

After  several  confei-ences  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  whereby  the  Pittsburgh 
Co.  should  undertake  to  perfect  tlielr  glass  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  laboratory  located  near  by.  It  appeareil  to  the  commit tt^  that 
such  an  arrangement  might  work  out  advantageously,  for  the  chemists  of  the 
Gt^physical  Laboratory  were  already  in  charge  at  Rochester,  and  a  gentle 
rivalry  between  the  two  institutions  might  prove  an  incentive  to  each,  of  a 
kind  which  migiit  bring  results  more  rapidly  than  without  such  an  arrange- 
ment. In  addition  to  this  the  Bureau  of  Standards  had  received  through  the 
Naval  Jioard  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  extension  of  its  own  plant  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  it  was  thought  that  with  this  organization  thus  strengthened  and 
ifiven  control  of  the  facilities  at  Cluirleroi,  the  other  lialf  of  the  war  produc- 
lion  would  be  attained^ 

In  practice  there  W4^s  some  disappointment  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  At 
ihf  close  of  tho  year  1917  the  Bausch  &  I^mb  Co.  was  producing  in  Rochester 
at  the  rate  of  a^oat  40,000  pounds  per  month,  while  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  hatl  not  been  able  in  the  eight  months  interval  to  provide  any  glass  which 
v^ouU]  pfiss  the  Government  inspection  standards, 

\i  thut  time  Mr  Raymond,  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Co.,  decided 
that  the  basis  upon  which  they  vvwe  producing  was  not  destined  to  prove  suc- 
ee&sfu),  and  application  was  n^ade  to  Uie  Geophysical  Laboratory  to  divide  its 
force  at  Rochester,  and  to  permit  a  number  of  the  chemists  who  had  been  suc- 
cessful there  to  tal^e  up>  the  Pittsburgh  problem.  This  was,  practically  laying 
tbe  entire  load  upon  tbie  Geopliy^ical  Laboratory,  because  only  one^month  pre* 
?ious  (December  4,  1917)  the  laboratory  had  taken  th^  responsibility  for  pro- 
duction in  the  third. jof  the  optical  plants,  that  of  tiie  »Speucer  l^us  Co.,  of  Buf- 
falo, and  efvery  .  man  of  Its  force  was  occupied  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
In<lee<l  the  requirements  at  that  time  were  so  pressing  that  there  was  need  to 
strain  the  situation,  to  the  breaking  point  if  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
uiaxiiuuin  prodtKing  capacity  out  of.  every  available  furnace.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hos- 
tetter,  of  the  Geopliyskal  Laboratory  staff  at  Rochester,  with  three  associates, 
Drs.  Adain^,  Wiliiamson.  and  Mr.  Roberts,  fi*om  the  Washington  laboratory, 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Bureku  of  Standards  laboratory,  by  invitation,  under* 
took  this  most  difficult  problem,  beginning  .on  January  1, 1918.  Dr.  Bowen  was 
soon  after  detached  from  the  Spencer  Leu^  Co.  plant  and  adde.l  to  this  ^rou]). 

Speaking  at  this  distance  of  the  situation  which  then  confronted  us,  it  is 
perhaps  not  unfair  to  aay  that  we  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  have  fur- 
tbev  enlarged  the  plant  at  Buffalo  or  at  Rochester,  or  both,  to  the  size  required 
to  produce  the  glass- needed  rather  than  tp  attempt  tlie  immediate  problem 
which  the  Obarleroi  plant  preaeoted.  Sixteen  luraaiiee  were  available  which 
bad  already  been  used  for  glass  making,  and  others  which  might  be  turned  to 
the  taek  should  eircumstances  require,  but  all  of  the  furnaces  were  of  nn  old 
type  without  regeneration  and  without  means  for  controlling  the  temperature 
lu  indtvidnal  fiiroaces  within  lOO**  C,  whereas  it  was  already  established  by 
our  experience  at  liooheeter  that  a  control  as  doae  as  5**  must  be  continuously 
maintained  In  each  individual  furnace  to  Insure  success. 

The  Pittsbmi^  Co.  was  liberal  in  its  plans,  and  the  Government  placed  a 
large  contract,  amounting  to  100,000  pounds,  with  the  company  in  order  to 
afford  an  tnoentive  to  press  forw^d  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  improvements 
which  were  needed.  Certain  spedfled  improvements  were  even  authorized  to 
be  changed  against  cost  of  the  glass  delivered.  Nevertheless  production  lagged, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  July  that  the  output  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  was  attained.  In  the  Intervening  months  the  average  production 
had  been  from  3X)00  to  6,000  pounds  per  month,  which  afforded  a  modest  con- 
tribution In  addltimi  to  the  production  elsewhere,  but  it  amounted  to  scarcely 
10  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  Rochester  plant  throughout  the  spring 
months. 

In  contrast  to  tills  situation  and  to  the  difficulties  encountered  at  Charloroi 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  small  plant  of  the  Spencer  Lens 
O).,  at  Buffalo,  in  the  same  interval.  This  plant  was  new,  and  though  small 
was  capable  of  comp^oit  control.  Accordingly,  production  up  to  the  existing 
capacity  began  in  the  month  of  December  and  continued  uninterruptedly  there- 
after until  June,  1918,  ti^hen  it  was  approximately  doubled  by  additional  building, 
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and  in  August  when  It  wfts  doubled  again.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  (Drs.  Fenner  and  Bowen)  went  from  the  Roch- 
ester plant  to  start  this  furnace,  and  of  the  first  22  pots  which  were  put  through 
after  their  arrival  not  one  failed. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  General  Munitions  Board  was  replaced  by  the  War 
Industries  Board,  a  considerably  larger  and  more  diversified  body,  but,  like  its 
predecessor,  advisory  rather  than  authoritative  in  character.  Kevei'theless,  by 
agreement  of  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  various  ordnance  bareans 
authority  was  placed  in  its  hands  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  of 
contracts  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effectiveness -of  production  by  regalating 
the  s.ze  of  contract  and  time  of  delivery  to  the  producing  capucity  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  by  aiding  him  in  various  ways.  In  particular,  with  respect  to 
optical  glass,  the  reorganization  terminated  the  existence  of  the  optical  glass 
committee  of  the  General  Board,  and  in  its  place  provided  a  certain  amount  of 
direct  autliority  over  manufacturing  processes.  For  example,  in  the  contract 
for  100,000  pounds  of  optical  glass  issued  to  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glaus  Co. 
early  in  1918,  the  specifications  of  the  glasses  and  the  conditions  of  Inspection 
were  written  into  the  contract,  together  with  the  requirement  that  all  o*  the 
glass  to  be  delivered  under  the  contract  should  be  produced  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Geophysical  liaboratory,  who  was  designated 
"in  charge  of  optical  glass  production.  War  Industries  Board."  This  arrange- 
ment had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  representatives  of  the  laboratory  in  the  vari- 
ous plants  over  which  they  exercisetl  control  absolute  authority  to  prescribe 
the  raw  materials  w*hlch  should  be  used  and  the  details  of  the  processes  tlirough 
which  these  materials  were  to  be  passed  up  to  the  time  of  the  inspectloD  of  the 
finished  product,  which  was  done  by  authorized  representatives  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  the  glass  was  consigned. 
The  Geophysical  Laboratory  at  no  time  exercised  any  authoritative  control 
over  the  inspection  standards  or  the  manner  of  applying  theoi. 

This  organization  and  procedure  was  common  to  all  of  the  three  large  plants 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1018,  and  except  for  a  small 
quantity  of  glass  manufactured  In  the  laboratory  of  the  Bvreau  of  StaodaTds 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  made  by  the  Keulfel  &  Bsser  Co., 
covered  all  of  the  glass  produced  for  war  used  during  this  year. 

Leaving  now  the  Washington  organization  nnd^  its  r^ation  to  the  manufac> 
taring  plants,  some  account  may  properly  he  given  of  the  steps  taicen.(l)  to 
raise  the  quality  of  the  glass  to  meet  the  inspection  standards  set  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  to  increase  prcxluction  to  the  magnitude  required  by  the  war 
needs. 

Althongh  the  phrase  "optical  glass*'  has  become  familiar  through  notices 
printed  in  the  pai>ers  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  tlie  war,  in 
point  of  fact  but  little  has  been  printed  of  the  qualities  wliicii  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish optical  glass  from  other  glasses.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  optical 
glass  Is  the  highest  t>i)e  of  clear  glass  known  In  the  art.  A  single  ilIustTati«m 
may  serve  to  explain  my  meaning.  Ordinary  spectacle  glass  In  its  ooaven- 
tioual  use  api>ears  clear  and  white,  hut  if  it  is  held  so  as  to  permit  looking 
through  the  glass  edgewise  considerable  color  may  usually  be  detected^  so  that 
it  might  occur  to  one  as  doubtful  wiiether  it  would  be  possible  to  see  Nearly 
through  the  same  ghi.ss  if  the  thlclmess  were  represented  by  the  width  of  the 
glasst's  rather  than  bj'  their  shortest  dimension.  For  optical  purposes,  notably 
in  the  ease  of  prisms  useil  in  range  tinders  and  periscopes,  vfH*y  mu^  greater 
thicknesses  than  this  are  common,  and  a  i^ss  for  such  a  purpose  must  be 
optically  perfect  throughout  Its  thickness,  which  may  often  f«ach  4  or  5  inches. 

The  qualities  assigned  for  tost  In  establishing  standards  of  imspeetion  lor 
optical  glass,  very  briefly,  are  these: 

(1)  Hfmiogeneity,  by  which  is  meant  uniformity  in  chemical  composition, 
freedom  from  strlntion,  hubbies,  inclusions,  and  crystallization. 

(2)  A  <H)n.stant  refractive  index  and  a  constant  dispersion  ratio  throughout. 
(8)  Fn^edom  from  color. 

(4)  Hi^h  transparency. 

(5)  Both  physical  and  chemical  stability,  by  which  is  meant  durability  under 
exposure  to  the  weather,  chemical  fumes,  etc.,  as  well  as  toughnem  and  hard- 
ness for  protection  against  misuse. 

(6)  Physical  homogeneity,  by  which  is  nveant  freedom  from  strains  or  In- 
ternal stresses  caused  by  uneven  cooling  of  the  molten  glass. 

To  produce  glasses  with  these  qualities  the  first  ok^vlous  requirement  is  high 
chemlcnl  purity  in  all  the  ingredients  of  the  glass  liself,  and  the  second  either 
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an  insolnMe  p^  in  wUcb  to  melt  it,  or  oae  In  whicU  tbe  ingredients  entering 
the  glass  from  the  pot  shall  not  Imimir  tbe  development  of  the  above  qualities. 

The  search  for  such  materials,  which  was  immediately  instituted  by  the 
Geopiiysical  Laboratory  when  it  was  first  autborlKed  to  take  up  tbe  optical 
glass  problem,  yielded  the  following  results: 

After  a  search  of  the  sand  quarries  from  tlie  State  of  Washington  to  Florida, 
including  more  than  45  different  localities,  a  sand  was  finally  located  at  Bock- 
wood,  MiclL,  of  which  the  analysis  indicated  greater  purity  than  that  from  any 
known  source  of  supply,  even  including  in  the  comparison  the  wonderful  sand 
of  Fontain^leau  (France)  which  has  been  used  both  in  France  and  England 
for  artistic  glassware  for  100  years. 

A  number  of  soured  of  potash  were  canvassed,  in  tlie  course  of  which  much 
disappointment  was  experienced.  Not  only  were  the  efforts  which  were  first 
put  forth  in  this  country  to  make  potassium  carbonate  less  successful  than 
might  be  wished,  but  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  almost  prohibitive.  Euro- 
pean potash  was  laid  down  in  New  York  before  the  war  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  major  portion  of  the  American-made  potassium  carbonate  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  glass  cost  the  Qovernment  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1 
per  pound.  This  fact  is  of  some  importance  as  an  indication  of  the  outlook  in 
store  for  an  independent  optical  glass  industry  in  this  country  now  that  the  war 
has  closed. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Armour  Co.,  of  Chicago,  that  the  first  potassium 
carbonate  of  adequate  purity  was  produced  in  this  country.  Subsequently  it 
was  found  possible  to  substitute  the  nitrate  for  the  carbonate,  either  in  part  or 
altogether,  and  so  to  obtain  a  salt  which  was  equUy  good  and  much  more  gen- 
erally available.  But  even  so,  the  necessary  provision  for  potash  in  some  of  the 
glasses  remained  to  haunt  us  throughout  our  entire  experience  of  glass  manu- 
facture without  reaching  an  altogether  satisfactory  final  solution.  Sulphur 
ami  chlorine,  one  or  both,  were  very  often  found,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
either  is  usually  Huflident  to  give  a  milky  cast  to  the  finished  product. 

In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time  needed  (about  four  montlis)  to  manufac- 
ture, to  dry,  and  to  burn  the  |iots  which  must  coutain  the  glass  during  melting, 
to  whidi  allusion  has  been  made  above,  tliis  investigation  also  was  never  quite 
satisfactorily  concluded.  In  the  beginning  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  pur- 
cha.se  in  the  open  market  such  ))0ts  as  were  then  available.  These  had  not  been 
made  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  of  high  purity,  and  in 
general  were  found  to  contain  about  one  hundred  times  as  much  Iron  per  cubic 
centimeter  as  could  safely  be  permitted  in  the  finished  glass  (2  per  cent,  compared 
with  0.02  per  cent).  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  to.  show  that, 
however  pure  may  be  the  sand,  potash,  lead,  and  otlier  ingredients  required  for  a 
particular  glass,  there  was  more  than  an  even  chance  that  enough  of  the  contact 
surface  of  the  pot  would  be  dissolved  in  ttte  mixture  to  contaminate  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  beyond  the  limits  of  tolerance.  Between  the  iron,  which 
diminished  transparency,  and  the  sulphur,  which  even  in  vei^  small  quanti" 
ties  causes  milkiness,  many  a  pot  of  promising  glass  found  its  way  into  the 
Genesee  River  during  the  early  days  at  Rochester  without  in  any  way  aiding  our 
trf>ops  at  the  front. 

Nevertheless  our  pot  makers,  with  a  single  exception,  put  forth  a  splendid 
effort  to  meet  the  situation  by  conducting  experiments  simultaneously  in  sev- 
eral plants,*  and  it  proved  possible  within  four  or  five  months  to  obtain  con- 
tainers in  which  the  raw  material  was  sufilcieiiCly  free  from  contaminating  ele- 
ments so  that  glasses  of  a  purity  coni])iirable  with  the  best  European  glasses 
could  be  obtained.  This  conclusion  was  aided  considerably  by  the  discovery 
that  if  the  jwt  was  first  burned  in  a  furnace  at  a  temi»erature  <^>n8iderab|y 
higher  than  any  which  would  l>e  required  for  melting  the  glas*«,  burned  even 
until  the  falde  walls  showed  signs  of  sagging  and  the  surface  became  more  or  less 
glazed,  then  the  solution  of  pot  material  in  the  glass  was  very  greatly  ilimin- 
ished.  By  the  use  of  this  proccfss,  even  more  perhaps  than  through  more  in- 
telligent select  Ion  of  clays,  it  became  possible  to  melt  nearly  all  of  the  glasses 
with  a  mininium  of  contiuni nation  from  tlio  pots. 

Of  course  in  the  manutnctuie  of  c»j)tl<*JU  glass,  us  oi>posed  toother  branches  of 
the  glass  industry,  a  pot  is  used  but  oi:ce,  wUieh  makea  it  very  much  easier  to 
provide  means  for  avoiding  <»r  limiting  the  solution  of  pot  material  in  the  glass. 
An  absolutely  insoluble  })ot  is  unknown  for  the  reason  that  ail  of  the  oxides 
which  enter  into  glass  f*om  posit  ion,  as  well  as  tbe  refractory  oxidt^  used  about 
the  furnace,  are  mutual ly  soluble. 
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Toward  tlie  close*  of  the  war  period  the  porcelain  typfe  of  p©t  developed  by 
Dr.  Blelnlnger,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  was  very  succesifully  used  with 
the  glasses  made  in  the  bureau  laboratory,  but  was  not  successfully  mannfiac- 
tured  by  otlier  pot  makers  in  ti-me  to  be  of  service.  TMs  pot  possessed  a  smaller 
iron  content  and  in  general  a  lower  sidiibtltty  than  any  pot  prepared  for 
optical  glass  during  the  war  period,  but  unfortunately  could  not  be  made  gen- 
erally available. 

Prom  the  laboratory  point  of  view  the  most  Interesting  problem  was  presented 
in  the  initial  studies  at  the  Bauf^ch  &  Lomb  plant  (1)  of  processes  throngfa  which 
to  obtHln  constant  composition,  and  (2)  to  establish  a  definite  relation  between 
chemical  composition  and  the  optical  constants  prescribed  by  the  requirements 
of  the  service. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  glass  solution  Is  never 
in  equilibrium;  hut  is  constantly'  changing  in  composition.  I^ad  oxide  and  the 
alkalies  ore  somewhat  volatile,  whiie  the  containing  vessel  continnally  con- 
tributes alumina,  silica,  and  usually  iron.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
student  of  glass  molting  who  wishes  above  ever>'tliing  to  attnin  to  a  prescribed 
chemical  <M>mpositlon,  to  establisli  precise  data  upon  the  rate  of  evaporation  at 
particular  temperatures  of  those  ingredients  which  pass  out  of  the  furnace  ami, 
at  len^st  approximately,  the  rate  of  solution  of  the  pot  in  the  glass.  KnoMnj? 
these  (lunntities  and  the  time  of  exposure  nwessary  to  mature  u  glnssJ  which  iA 
free  from  stones  (that  is,  completely  dissolved)  and  free  from  tiny  bubbles,  of 
which  there  is  constant  danger  with  ©very  shift  in  the  temperature,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  produce  sncceasfnl  pots  of  glass  of  accurately  uniform  composition  and 
so  to  define  and  to  reproduce  definite  optical  constants: 

The  general  relation  betwetm  composition  and  optics  I  constants  is  obviously 
the  main  issue  in  optical  glass  mnnwfiU'ture,  and  is,  therefore.  Very  conspicuous 
by  its  almost  complete  almence  from  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Much  of 
the  optical  g'ass  technique  Inis  been  enveloped  in  pnofOand  secrecy  in  all  the 
thre<^  countries  where  it  has  be<*n  mainly  produced,  and  although  more  or  less 
freedom  has  been  iierinitted  in  the  publication  of  technical  details  of  tempera- 
ture, au<l  even  of  chemical  composition,  the  manner  of  varying  optical  constants 
in  any  desired  way  thixmgh  changes  in  composition  has  renmined  a  trade  secret 
up  to  the  pi*esent  time. 

In  this  eonnectlon  it  is  perhj»ps  Interesting  to  remark  parenthetically  that  at 
the  timo  when  the  French  liaison  corainlssitm  vlMted  this  country  after  onr 
entry  into  the  war.  to  aid  us  with  their  experiences  in  the  production  of  war 
material,  it  W4is  not  i>ermittetl  to  dh-nlsre  any  detaiis  regarding  the  nianufac'ture 
of  optical  g'ass  iii>4»n  the  gromid  that  the  integrity  of  the  existing  glass 
mmioi)oly  In  Frsnce  had  always  h<»en  resp<»cted  by  the  Government  and  must 
he  so  strll.  in  spite  of  the  war  pi-essnnv  Kngliind  adopted  a  similar  attitude, 
and  so  ill  this  one  branch  of  the  service  the  Unlte<l  States  was  left  to  proceed 
unaided  to  *»ndeavor  as  best  ir  might  to  reproduce  within  the  iieriod  of  a  few 
nifinths  all  of  the  experience  which  had  be<m  attained  in  opticsil  glass  maniH 
fn(tur(»  since  the  days  of  Abhe  and  Schott  in  the  ejirty  eighties. 

It  became  necessary  therefore  to  proceed  much  as  a  scientific  man  i«  ac- 
customed to  procetHl  in  other  unknown  fields,  by  varying  quantitatively  each 
ingredient  present  and  plotting  the  results  in  cnrres  thitmgh  which  the  elTect 
of  each  ingredient  on  the  oi)tical  constants  of  the  resulting  glass  might  l>e  de- 
termined. This  was  done  systematically  and  very  successfully,  so  that  within  a 
period  of  thive  months  from  the  beginning  of  our  elf  oris  It  became  possible  for 
Dr.  Fred  E.  Wright,  who  wns  in  charge  of  the  work  «t  Hochestei*,  to  vn'lte 
formulas  for  any  of  the  typical  glasses  required  for  war  service  without  ad- 
vice from  the  glass  expert  employed  there,  and.  Indeed,  to  prepare  new  glasses 
directly  from  the  optical  spedrtcntions  when  needed.  A  special  heavy  Hint,  for 
example,  which  was  desired  hy  the  (Jovernnient,  was  made  with  no  more  than 
two  trials.  To  properly  appreciate  Just  what  this  progress  means,  it  may  per^ 
haps  be  recalled  that  In  the  days  of  rule-of -thumb  glass  making  as  many  as  150 
essays  were  necessary  before  a  glass  of  predetermined  optical  constants  re- 
sulted. This  kind  of  knowledge  applied  intelligently  commanded  for  the  labo- 
ratory workers  the  immediate  respect  and  confidence  of  the  workmen  who  had 
hitherto  believed  these  things  to  he  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rapid  progress  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation obtained. 

Again  later  in  the  war,  when  the  development  of  airplanes  made  it  necessary 
to  prepare  a  new  type  of  airplane  camera  for  battlefield  photography,  a  special 
barium  glass  was  made  upon  comparatively  .short  notice  which  fulfilled  the 
optical  requirements  with  little  If  any  variation. 
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Perhaps  a  brief  disressKmiunT  be  permitted  here  to  Indicate  the  saddenineBS 
with  whicii  perplexing*  problems  were  precipitated  by  special  inquiries  lilce 
this.  Most  of  the  optieal  glasses  in  genera!  ase  tM  into  two  types,  geserally 
designated  us  flint  and  crown,  both  of  which,  when  nielti^,'  form  viscous  mlX'- 
tares  which  give  little  diilicnlty  except  lu  raantainiug  homogeneity.  The  barium 
crowns  and  flints,  on  the  other  fiaxid,  ai^^ar  almost  as  tliin  as*  water  in  conv 
IMrison  and  possess  the  disadmntage.  that  th<ss  are  taisen  op  by  the  pots  almost 
as  rapidly  as  colfee  Is  takes  up  by  a  lump  of  sugar.  Tlie  meet  serious  question 
encountered  in  eornisction  with  the  barium  glasses,  thereforp»  was  not  to  dis> 
cover  the  compoi^tion  appropriate  to  the  preaorlbed  constants,  but  to  pnn'ide 
a  suitable  container  In  which  tke  Ingredients  could  \3»  melted. 

There  i.<;  one  other  problem  to  which  alluaioii  sbonld  he  made  which  is  on 
Che  whole  the  most  persistent  and  dlAoult  probl«n  encountered  in  the  entire 
glass  technique;  it  is  the  qoestion  of  obtotailng  a  homogeneows  product.  By 
this  the  glassmaher  understands  prtmaiily  freedom  frotti  striatisns  or  cordsL 
It  is  fairly  obvious  that  in  a  niltture,  imrts  of  which  ate  volatile  and  into  which 
other  IngreAents  are  entering  through  tho  solution  of  the  containing  vessel, 
inhomogenelty  is  constantly  to  be  feated,  lii^re^ver,  in  the  heavier  glaiises  the 
differences  of  specific  gravity  among  the  higrediehts  amomt  to  as  much  as 
three  or  four  to  one.  These  are  the  causes  of  ^e  ^assmaker's  cords  and  stria* 
tions,  of  which  traces  an^  found  In  die  dnest  product  of  the  giassm^er's  art. 
It  is  to  meet  this  situation  that  stirring  is  nesorted  to 'at  several  stages  of  the 
process. 

Theoretically,  if  tbs  stirring  wenp  vigorsias  enovgh^  homogeneity  would  result 
except  for  the  losses  due  to  evaporatioft  and  theaeeesslons  (chiefly  of  almnina> 
from  the  pot  wall ;  practically,  this  resiAt  is  not  so  simply  attained^  Practi* 
cally,  indeed,  perfect  homogeneity  m  glass  m^ts  is  unobtainable  Alumina  la 
(Articular,  even  when  present  In  very  small  qvflntity,  yields  a  glass  of  lower 
refractive  Index  than  the  surrounAtog  mass  and  becooies  immediately  con- 
spicuous. Incomplete  solution  of  sflloa  gralhs  will  sometimes  leave  a  grain 
through  the  mixture  resembling  a  cbmet's  tail.  Such  striations  are  very  per* 
slstent  and  require  stirring,  either  constantly  or  at  frequent  intervals,  not  only 
during  melting  but  during  the  cooling,  in  order  to  dlminishv  so  far  as  possible, 
the  convection  currents  or  other  migration  within  the  melt.  Even  with  all  the 
precautioils  taken  which  the  experience  at  the  seiveval  factories  suggested  to 
08,  rejections  by  Government  officials  were  mainly  on  account  of  striations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  scheme  «f  ineitlng  was  developed,  partly 
In  the  hope  of  providing  ^  quicker  proc«w  than  ttie  normal  one  and  partly  in 
order  to  render  the  striations  Innocuous  by  orienting  them  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  light  transmission.  This  consisted  hi  melting  and  stirring  In  very 
nearly  the  usual  way,  but  Instead  of  setting  cmt  the  pot  to  be  slowly  cooled 
through  a  period  of  several  days  in  order  to  be  able  to  break  it  up  without 
undue  losses,  tho  hot  gin s$  was  taken  from  the  furnace  and  poured  upon  a  steel 
ta!)le  in  front  of  an  advancing  roHer  which  rolled  it  out  in  a  sheeft.  similar  to 
the  procedure  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  plate  glass.  Cooling  the  glass  in 
the  pots  made  it  possible  to  reject  the  outer  portions  of  the  glass  mass  wherein 
usually  the  striations  were  found  concentrated.  Pooving  left  all  of  the  striations 
in  the  finished  product,  and-  perhaps  aggravated  them  somewhat,  because  the 
pc>urlng  had  to  be  done  at  n  temperature  where  the  gloss  was  by  no  means 
fret»  from  them.  The  results  obtained  by  the  rolling  process,  however,  were 
fairlv  satisfactory,  excepting  for  the  most  exacting  requirements,  because  the 
striaUons  were  rolled  out  in  planes  pfirnllel  to  the  surface  of  the  pkite,  so  that 
It  was  possible  to  rut  lenses  from  surh  a  sheet  In  which  the  striations  should 
all  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sljrht.  Such  glass  was.  In  general,  not  well 
adapted  for  prisms  or  other  optical  forms  through  which  light  must  pass  by 
more  than  one  path,  but  for  lenses,  ev^i  of  considerable  slse,  it  prov«l  satis- 

factory. 

It  sliouUl  be  borne  in  mind  perhJips,  that  when  glass  must  be  producetl  In  vast 
quantities  for  a  war  omerpency  the  utmost  requirements  of  precision  may  not 
be  exacted ;  indeed,  deliberate  relnxation  may  become  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  standards  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  had  been  at- 
taine<l,  further  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  glass  gave  place  to  efforts' 
to  Increase  the  quantity  practically  without  limit  It  is  therefore  not  quite 
fair  to  say  that  the  war  ^Inss  produced  in  this  country  was  equal  to  or  supo 
rlor  to  that  obtiiinablo  from  abroad  before  the  war.  Strictly  speakinjr,  this 
result  was  not  attained,  nor,  Indeed,  attempted,  although  the  technique  was  so 
far  perfected  that  It  was  within  the  poorer  of  those  who  participates!  to  produce 
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glassefs  of  quality  equal  to  those  made  abroad  wlien  necessary.  Id  fact,  through 
the  aiypltcatlon  of  phoggene  to  remove  the  traces  of  iron  from  the  sand  and 
from  the  pots,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  greater  transpnrency  could  be  ob- 
tained than  is  usual  in  European  glasses.  It  is  in  this  Quality  of  transparency 
alone  that  American  glasses  have  usually  fallen  somewhat  b^iind  tbeir 
European  prototype.  A  process  for  the  employment  of  phosg^e  for  this  iMir- 
pose  was  successfully  developed  by  Lieut.  S.  F.  Oox  in  the  Bauacb  &  Ix>mb  plant 
during  the  summer  of  1018,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use  because  the  time 
required  for  such  purification  conld  be  better  spent,  in  the  prevailing  emergency* 
upon  increased  produtcion  rather  than  upon  a  superfluous  refinement 

It  also  proved  practical  to  carry  oat  the  entire  melting  process  within  a 
period  of  24  hours.  Where,  before  the  war*  two  weeks  was  not  an  uncommon 
period  through  which  to  nurse  the  melting  operation  in  order  to  secvre  the  be«t 
results,  a  24>hour  schedule  was-  worked  out  by  Dr.  Moray  at  the  Spencer  Lens 
Co.'s  plant  under  which  glass  equal  in  quality  to  any  which  was  supplied  to 
the  Government  during  the  war  period  was  produced. 

In  so  brief  an  outline  as  this  must  be,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  consider 
other  details  of  the  process  of  optical  glass  making,  such  a»  the  relation  be- 
tween, rate  of  cooling  and  the  break-up  of  the  mass  witli  a  minimum  of  waste, 
the  process  of  molding  the  raw  blocks  to  suitable  shape  for  Inspection  and 
suitable  sfaee  for  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  lens  maker,  the  grinding  of 
opposite  surfaces  for  inspection  purposes,  and  the  details  of  the  Inspection 
proces.%  and  finally  the  part  taking  annealing,  through  the  perfection  of  which 
alone  accurate  grinding  becomes  possible  or  worth  while,  and  a  permanent  con- 
figuration is  assured.  All  these  processes  required  time  and  conscientious  at- 
tention to  detail  for  their  working  out,  and  in  general  require  modification  for 
each  type  of  glass  made,  but  they  set  no  problem  for  the  chemist  and  physicist 
beyond  the  requirement  of  endless  patience  and  attention  to  detalL 

Of  the  results  of  these  efforts  it  need  only  be  said  that  within  a  period  of 
four  months  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  the  production 
of  optical  glass  v^thin  this  country  had  been  doubledt  the  methods  had  been 
rendered  more  effective,  the  number  of  types  had  been  increaaed,  and  more- 
over a  degree  of  confidence  had  he&x  establltfied  indispensable  for  the  state  of 
the  times  and  of  the  task.  I  quote  from,  a  memorandum  of  Dr.  Wright,  written 
on  July  28,  after  three  months  of  experience  In  the  manufacture  of  optical 
glass  at  Rochester. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  work  we  .have  realized  that  the  making  of  giass  of 
high  quality  is  not  beset  with  mysteries  to  be  solved  only  by  the  intuitive 
genius  of  one  specially  trained  in  the  art,  but  that  it  is  a  straightforward 
scientific  problem,  requiring  for  its  soliitlon  the  application  of  methods  of  attack 
and  control  common  to  all  scientific  problems  of  high  precision.'* 

I  venture  to  remark  that  before  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  at  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  plant  no  member  of  the  group  of  men  who  undertook  the  war 
work  there  had  ever  followed  a  pot  of  glass  through  the  process  of  melting. 
Moreover,  with  the  long  record  of  secrecy  continuously  maintained  in  two  of 
the  glass-producing  countries  and  in  the  third  also,  except  for  a  portion  of  its 
early  history,  no  informatian  was  available  from  without.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  however,  when  the  details  are  finally  brought  to  light  by  time, 
the  maintenance  of  secrecy  has  frequently  been  shown  to  be  a  cloak  to  cover 
limitations  rather  than  profound  knowledge.  The  processes  of  glairs  making 
are  simple  and  the  traditions  of  the  glasshouse  are  as  often  the  result  of 
cumulative  superstition  as  experience^  The  heart  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in 
the  relations  between  the  Ingredients  at  the  various  temperatures  throu;;h 
which  they  pass  and  their  reaction  velocities.  The  solution  of  these  relations 
is  not  n  task  for  the  glasshouse,  but  rather  for  the  most  exacting  application 
of  silicate  chemistry  at  high  temperatures. 

The  Geophysical  Laboratory  has  publi8he<l  freely  the  results  of  its  experi- 
ence in  the  glass  industry,  and  in  so  far  as  this  experience  was  not  available 
before.  It  is  so  now  for  any  individual  or  group  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
beginning  of  a  permanent  optical  glass  industry  in  this  country. 

The  portion  of  ny  subject  which  deals  with  the  future  of  the  Industry  mn^t. 
how^-ver,  remain  vague.  Three  firms  entered  this  field  to  produce  optical  glass 
on  a  large  scale  for  war  purposes,  of  whom  two  were  able  tu  make  use  of  th*» 
product  in  instruments  of  their  own  mauufucture.  This  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry may  endure  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  tlUfd  succes.$ful  producer  of 
optical  plftf^s  has  to  find  his  market  outaide  his  own  phuit,  and  this  market  is 
rather  too  Intangible  to  be  attractive  aa  a  business  venture. 
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It  reniainB  true  to>day,  as  it  did  during  tlie  war  period,  that  the  cost  of 
several  of  the  necessary  ingredients  is  necessarily  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  £uropean  countries,  where  similar  products  originate.  In  this  quulity 
our  raw  materials  are  equally  good,  our  experience  in  technique  is  udoquate, 
if  not  equally  extensiye,  with  some  of  our  European  contemporaries,  but  the 
cost  of  potaah,  for  example,  will  always  lay  a  burden  upon  the  American  prod- 
uct, and  ocher  ingredients  might  be  mentioned  which  full  in  the  same  category. 
If  there  were  a  market  sufflckuat  to  stimulate  production  on  a  very  large  scale 
these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  improved  technique  and  organization, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  conspicuous  ^Vmericau  Industries,  but  the  demand  for 
optical  gX&BB  will  probably  never  be  large,  and  tlie  incentive  to  large-scale 
processes  and  cheaper  production  will  tlierefore  probiibly  always  be  lacking 
onless  tbe  Government  determines  upon  a  definite  program  of  preparedness. 
The  Instmmeint  maker  may  find  it  advantageous  to  make  his  own  glass ^f or  the 
reason  that  he  can  then  arrange  for  the  precise  optical  constants  which  he 
wisiies  to  use  In  his  instrument,  and  he  may  have  them  within  a  period  of  a 
few  days  Instead  of  weeks  or  months,  but  the  trade  in  itself  will  perhaps  never 
furnish  fsaffident  incentive  to  build  up  a  large  industr}*^  in  this  country. 

Moreover,  if  it  may  be  said  without  appearing  to  reflect  upon  similar  indus- 
tries abroad,  it  is,  I  thijik,  na  secret  that  successful  makers  of  optical  glass  in 
other  countries  haVe  had  to  look  for  their  profit  In  other  lines  rather  than  in 
their  optical  products. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  effort  which  was  made  to  supply  the  Government 
with  its  indispensable  requirements  of  optical  glass,  it  gives  me  unusual  pleasure 
to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  the  whole-souled  patriotism  and  untiring  patience 
of  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Geoi)hysical  laboratory  and  of  the  participating 
manufacturing  firms,  withoutf  whose  efforts  this  record  would  have  been  Im- 
possible. It  is  to  them  an  everlasting  credit  that  through  their  exertions  the 
great,  and  in  many  respects  unparalleled,  task  of  developing  an  entirely  new 
industry  was  accomplished,  literally  out  of  rlothlng  in  the  way  of  special 
experience  because  cff  the  atniost^iiere  of  secrecy  with  which  this  particular 
Industry  has  been  so  persistently  enfflirouded.  It  was  also  accomplished  in 
time  for  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  total  quantity  supplied  by  these  firms  from  April  6, 1017,  to  November  11, 
1918,  the  war  period,  Is  approximately  650.000  pounds,  divided  approximately 
as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Bauseh  &  tomb  Optical  Ck)^, ,^ 450, 000 

Spencer  Lens  Co^ - . — ^ 75. 000 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Olaas  Co ^.-  125, 000 

In  addition  to  this  production,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  supplied  a  little 
more  than  19,000  pounds,  or  about  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  war-time  iwoductlon. 

Except  for  occasional  shtpments  of  a  few  pounds  from  the  Parra  Mantoie  Co., 
in  Finance ;  ft-om  the  British  Government  plant  at  Derby ;  and  that  produced  by 
the  KeufPel  &  Esser  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  their  own  contract  (about  9,000 
pounds  for  the  period  of  the  war),  no  other  optical  glass  was  available  to  the 
Government  for  war  operations. 

ICflLAND  SPAR. 

[Paragraph  549.] 

DiUB  Juock:  I  ask  you  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  on  Ways  and  Means  a  request  that  Iceland  spar  be  granted  a  protective 
tariff  of  50  ceata  |^r  ounce. 

For  300  years  tbe  aole  source  of  soppiy  of  Iceland  spar  for  use  in  making 
optical  ftnatruments  has  been  ia  Iceland.  That  supply  is  now  waning,  and  the 
only  other  known  source  of  jxiaterial  fit  for  optical  purposes  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  Warner  Range  of  M<mntains  in  Modoc  County,  Calif.  Iceland 
>HiBr  «C  loflsrlor  quality  is  found  in  man^'  other  places,  but  of  a  quality  suitable 
tor  optical  purposes  I  believe  the  supply  to  be  limited  to  these  two  places — 
Iceland  and  the  Warner  Ilange  of  MouuUiins  in  northeastern  California. 

It  occurs;  in  ledge  form,  the  ledges  varying  in  thickness  up  to  about  18  inches. 
But  of  this  niasa  but  a  very  small  percentage  is  fit  for  use.  It  has  to  be  nrined 
with  great  care,  as  it  is  easily  shattered.    Use  of  powder  or  explosives  is  pro- 
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hlbited.  From  a  crystal  in  flie  rougb  we!?:h!ng  perhaps  25  ixwnds  one  snisiU 
crystal  of  an  ounce  or  so  may  be  obtaiiu'd.  Prior  to  the  war  tt  soM  at  from  S3 
to  $4  per  ponnd ;  during  war  times  the  price  rose  to  $20  per  xwnnd;  ft  is  now 
baclt  to  from  $8  to  $0  per  pound.  That  is  the  l>a8ic  prfre  for  iTystals  of  one 
ounce  in  weight;  for  each  additional  quai*ter  of  mi»  ounce  in  weight  50  cents 
per  i>ound  is  added.  A  protective  tariff  of  50  cents  per  onn<^  would  a<M  but  50 
cents  to  the  price  of  each  optical  instrument,  but  w^Milrt  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  development  of  this  typical  "  Infant  industry."  A  return  to  prewar  prit-e* 
would  simply  annihilate  this  industry  if  left  unprotected.  The  importance  of 
having  a  home  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  for  this  manufftcture,  tipOQ 
which  the  sugar  industry  and  some  of  the  sciences  are  dependent,  should  be 
apparent  at  once.  Spar  in  the  Warner  Range  of  Mountains  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Modoc  County  and  over  into  the  adjoining  portions  of  Oregon  and 
Nevada.  St i undated  by  a  protective  tariff,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  tfeat  a 
dependable  supply  of  this  valuable  materia!  will  be  developed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  optical  Instruments  is  well  able  to  bear  the  small  additional  cost  en- 
tailed. 

W.  H.  PATTcasoir. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRY  PtATES, 

irunigrai)h8  87  ami  $40.1 

liRiKF  OF  TflE  (i.  <;KAM]i;K  L)KY   JlU«ATK  iV).,   ST.   I^OUIb,   MO. 

We  Inclose  copy  of  our  letter  of  April  23,  1920,  to  the  luited  States  Tariff 
Commission,  which  we  would  now  like  to  8upylemeut  with  the  following  facts : 

L  At  present  we  are  buying  Belgian  pliotogla^s  almjost  exclusively  at  prices 
(even  wUen  computed  In  our  money,  allowance  having  been  made  for  the  cur- 
rent depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc)  over  75  per  cent  higher  than  im- 
mediately before  the  European  war.  These  are  latest  prices  and  represent 
substantial  reductions  over  a  >'ear  ago.  Our  ouJl>-  source  of  supply  in  America. 
is  the  American  Window  Ghiss  Co.  of  lUtUbui:^  who  continue  to  maintain 
their  prices  at  the  peak  reached  daring  the  war,  same  being  approximately 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  Belgian,  which  latter,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  foregoing,  are  still  very  high.  The  manufacture  of  photoglass  is, 
as  we  understand  it,  only  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co.  and  they  have  repeatedly  threatened  to  dlscontliifue  fhis  department 
entirely,  and  shift  tlieir  photo  tanks  over  to  window  glass  if  we  did  not 
patroniz**  fhem  at  the  prict»s  and  under  the  conditions  tliey  pi^escrtbed.  At 
present  they  are  getting  very  little  ptaotoglass  bnaiaees  becanae  of  (1)  tbeir 
failin>e  to  reduce  prices;  (2)  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  pbotoglass. 

If  the  duty  on  photoglat^  is  nuUei'lally  aUvauctnl,  it  will  seriously  alfe<*t 
the  only  competition  now  Iteingglven  this  cpnoeru,  uud  In  the  wrLU'r*s  Judgment 
will  result  disadvautai::oou8ly  to  tla^  dry  plate  industry,  and  tbc^  consumers  of 
such  material.  Jtealizing  thtU  we  were  cut  oft'  from  uther  Ki^urces  of  svpply  ni 
the  outi)reak  of  hostilities  in  Kuro])e  in  1914,  the  Auierk»u  Window  UJas.v 
Co.  raised  tlieir  iiriccs  for  jilioto^lass  about  20  iier  <vnt  within  (30  days  tlu^re- 
after,  and  at  intervals  s  nee.  s«#  tiiat  t«Mlajr  the  s»»Mie  are  almost  two  and  a  half 
times  what  tlu\v  were  In  the  summer  of  1914.  We  have  no  records  to  prove  It. 
but  we  stronjjly  suspwt  that  both  Ameri<'an  window  and  photoglass  have  been 
sold  at  enormous  profits  durim?  the  time  when  the  war  eiiminatefl  competition. 

II.  rhotogl«ss  is  now  clas8itie<l  with  window  glass,  and  if  It  can  be  done 
practically,  it  should  be  separated,  as  conditions  which  alTeet  the  tariff  on 
Klass  used  for  window  purposes  may-  be  radically  dlflPerent  from  those  on  g\as» 
for  i)hotogi-apliic  dry  plates.  The  glass  used  for  dry  plat9  imposes  is  better 
In  quality  than  that  used  for  windows,  being  flreer  from  mechanical  defects, 
and  possessing  less  ctirvature.  The  gpeatet-  part  of  this  Is  In  sixes  8  bjr  10 
Indies  and  under,  whereas  glass  for  wlmlow^  Is.  rgpcm  the  atithority  of  a  lanre 
local  window  glass  dealer,  in  (K^  per  cent  of  all  teases,  10  by  12  Inches,  or  larger. 
If  It  proves  impractical  to  separate  photoglass  from  window  glass  In  tbe  cbbsalfi- 
cation,  we  would  recommend  that  a  low  tariff  at  least  be  adopted  for  tfimsB  at  IS 
united  Inches?  or  80  sqtinre  irclies  and  •  les**.  TliW  wouM  pr6ve  tery  ad» 
vantageous  to  Aincrfcnn  dry  pint**  7«tHnnfactnrer<».  f^ud  yet  would  seemingly  not 
aflffct  to  any  great  extent  the  intPi-^st<<*of  Uie "  An^erlf'nn  nmnnfaetarers  of 
window  ^las55. 
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III.  Competition  of  foreign-made'  pliotogrftpbic  dry  plates  Is  beginning  to 
be  felt  somewhat,  a  oiise  having  been  caMed  to  our  attention  within  the  past 
few  diiys  by  a  local  manufacturer  of  lantern  slides,  who  showed  us  a  fresh 
quotation  made  by  a  New  York  importer  on  a  well-known  British-made  lantern 
slide  plate,  which  was  lower  than  prevailing  wholesale  selling  prices  for 
American  Lantern  slide  plates.  Our  dry.  plates  were  advanced  in  price  only 
about  55  per  cent  from  1914  to  their  peak  in  1920,  and  were  sold  throughout 
that  time  at  a  net  profit  of  fdiiout  10  per  cent  and  In  some  cases  less.  Other 
American  dry  plate  manufacturers  have  sold  at  about  the  same  relative 
figures. 

IV.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  the  committee  that  we  ask  protection  on 
finished  dry  plates  and  a  low  tariff  on  the  raw  materiais  tliat  enter  into  their 
manufacture.  The  answer  is  that  dry  plates  have  for  at  least  the  past  20 
years  t>een  sold  at  an  extremely  small  margin  of  profit  Our  domestic  business 
has  seldom  netted  more  than  10  per  cent  profit  and  some  years  considerably  less. 
Much  of  our  export  business  has  been  done  at  a  loss,  in  an  endeavor  to  com- 
pete with  British  competition  in  foreign  markets,  labor  having  heretofore 
been  very  much  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

V.  We  believe  the  total  value  of  photographic  4ry  plates  aaannftictnred 
annually  iu  the  United  States  based  on  the  wholesale  selling  prices,  is  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 


UKniB  States  TABirr  CbMMissioN, 

WoiMm^cn,  D.  €. 

GcNTLEicKW :  Under  prevailing  conditions  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  give  jfou 
the  information  requested  in  your  letters  of  December  5,  1919,  and  the  7th 
instant  This,  because  hianufacturlng  costs  and  prices  are  constantly  changing, 
and  because  the  tariff  act  of  1913  having  been  in  effect  only  a  very  short  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  no  fair  opportunity  to  Judge  as  to  the  manner 
hi  wWch  this  act  might  affect  the  photographic  industry  during  normal  times 
has  been  afforded. 

(1)  The  extent  of  competition  of  foreign-made  dry  plates  has  of  course 
been  almost  negligible  during  the  war,  but  there  are  signs  of  activity  now, 
(«rtain  of  the  lairger  Eastern  photo  Supply  dealers  devoting  space  to  the 
advertising  of  British-made  plates,  for  which  they  have  obtained  agencies 
Just  how  keen  this  competition  will  be  in  the  future  will  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  manufacturing  costs  xrt  the  European  manufacturers,  as  compared* 
with  ours.  Should  their  labor  become  cheaper,  and  ours  continue  advancing, 
or  even  remain  where  it  is,  we  will  undoubtedly  need  either  a  higher  tariff 
on  imported  dry  plates  or  a  lower  tariff  on  raw  material,  especially  glass,, 
or  both,  to  protect  us. 

(2)  A  compari.«»n  of  our  manufacturing  crosts  with  costs  of  principal  com- 
peting imports  is  unavailable,  because  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the 
manufacturing  costs  of  foreign  munufacturers. 

(3)  Foreign  wholesale  prices  are  fluctuating  constantly.  We  understand 
they  advanced  tremendously  during  the  war,  then  were  recluced,  and  recently 
have  again  been  advanced,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  submit  the.  comparisoj^ 
you  request. 

(4)  We  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  imports  of  raw  materials  tor  the 
roannfiacture  of  photographic  dry  plates,  the  principal  ones  being  glass  and  emul- 
sion gelatines.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  manufacturer  of  photo 
glass  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  American  Window  Glass  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  they  recently  \^ithdrew  from  the  market  entirely  for  a  period  of  several, 
months,  and  now  threaten  to  shut  down  their  photo  glass  department,  and 
confine  themiselves  to  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  exclusively,  alleging 
that  the  enormous  demand  for  the  latter  commodity  and  the  larger  profit  war- 
rants such  a  move.  During  the  war,  when  importations  from  Europe  were  shut 
oft  we  resorted  largely  to  the  reclaiming  of  old  negatives,  which  we  purchased 
from  photographers,  washed  off  and  recoated.  Tills,  however,  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  normal  tinies  we  would  probably  use  new  glass  entirely,  and  prefer  Belgian, 
because  of  its  superiority  to  what  has  thus  far  been  manufactured  here.  Pre- 
vious ot  the  war  we  imported  possibly  90  per  cent  of  our  glass  and  a  like  pro- 
portion of  our  gelatines.  Our  industry  would  undoubtedly  be  benefited  by  a  low 
tariff  on  there  raw  materials. 
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(5)  We  can  offer  no  opinion,  either  favorable  or  otiierwise,  as  to  the  present 
tariff,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  tlie  opening  paragraph  of  this  letter. 

Hoping  that  the  information  contained  herein  will  be  of  some  benefit,  and 
regretting  that  prevailing  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  furnish  more  com- 
plete data,  we  are, 

O.  A.  Cbamj£B,  PreHdeni. 

TELESCOPES,  MICROSCOPES,  ETC. 

[Paragraph  94.] 
Bbikf  or  W.  A  L.  E.  Gurley,  Tboy,  N.  Y. 

In  re  paragraph  04  of  Schedule  B,  *'  Surveying  Instruments,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  photographic  and  projection  lenses,  and  frames  and  mounting  for 
the  same." 

For  16  years  under  the  Payne  and  IMngley  law  these  articles  were 
dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Underwood  law  reduced  the  rate 
44  per  cent  below  that  previously  In  effect,  and  fixed  it  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  instruments  of  t^s  nature  used  in  the 
United  States  were  manufactured  abroad,  and  the  importations  came  princi- 
pally from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Their  low  wage  scales  and  manufactur- 
ing costs  enabled  them  to  so  greatly  undersell  our  domestic  product  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  successfully  make  them  in  this  country. 

The  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  did  not  .<«erve  to  overcome  the  vast  differ- 
^ce  in  wages  and  did  not  shut  out  the  importation  of  foreign  gooda,  but  it 
did  hearten  the  American  manufacturer  to  continue  his  efforts.  Slowly,  through 
a  process  of  education,  which  familiarized  the  American  engineer  and  other 
users  with  the  accuracy,  precision  and  dependability  of  tlie  domestic-auide. 
instruments,  a  growing  demand  was  created  for  them.  The  manufacturers 
by  adding  one  instrument  at.  a  time  to  their  lines  and  standardiziui^  tlieir 
product  as  far  as  possible,  had  begun  to  build  up  the  industry  in  tliis  country 
when  the  Underwood  law  was  passed. 

Fortunately  the  European  war  shut  off  the  German  supply  and  created  a 
demand  which  the  American  makers  were  called  upon  to  fllL  Th^  success* 
fully  did  this,  and  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  were  in  a  position 
to  turn  over  a  great  part  of  the  production  of  their  plants  to  the  manufacture 
of  instruments  for  various  military  uses  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Telescopes,  8ur\'eying  and  azimuth  instruments  are  an  essential  part  of  modern 
artillery.  We  have  passed  the  days  when  gunnei's  fired  at  visible  objects.  The 
high  powered  artillery  of  this  period  is  more  frequently  directed  at  unseen 
targets,  and  it  is  a  mathematical  and  mechanical  problem  to  plot  the  target 
and  set  the  guns  by  precision  instruments.  High-class  instrtmieats  of  this 
character  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  It  is  equally 
vital  to  have  a  source  of  supply  in  our  own  country  free  from  any  for^gn 
control. 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  these  instruments  in  the  United 
States,  our  business  being  established  in  1S45,  and  our  instruments  have  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  of  the  highest  class  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  war  we  turned  over  the  major  portion  of  our  output  for  Government 
purposes,  as  did  the  other  domestic  manufacturers  of  such  instruments. 

Our  standard  apparatus  complied  with  the  rigid  Government  specifications 
and  we  were  able  to  fill  orders  promptb,  and  without  changing  designs  or 
other  manufacturing  processes.  The  public  service  rendered  by  the  American 
manufacturers  of  surveying:  and  precision  instruments  during  the  war  is  one 
which  certainly  entitles  the  industry  to  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  to  recognition. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  such  instruments  is 
labor  cost,  which  places  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  competing  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  wl(h  his  low  wage  scales.  The 
raw  materials  reqiflred  are  slight  and  available  within  the  borders  of  the  several 
foreign  countries  The  present  tariff  duth^s  afford  no  relief  whatever,  and  the 
vohnne  of  Imports  Is  bound  to  Increase  if  this  condition  Is  not  remedied. 

The  labor  employed  In  the  American  industry  is  highly  skllletl,  mid  exi)ert- 
ness  is  only  attained  after  long  training.  The  wages  are  commemmralely 
high  for  these  workmen.    There  are  a  substantial  numl)er  in  the  industry,  and 
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they  should  not  now  have  to  f nee  unemployment,  through  floods  of  cheap  foreign 
goods  under  a  low  tariff. 

In  view  of  the  vital  need  of  these  instruments  for  military  purposes,  as  well 
as  their  wide  use  in  peace-time  pursuits  and  the  inestimable  value  of  fostering 
a  domestic  source  of  supply,  it  Is  urged  that  a  rate  of  duty  at  least  as  high 
as  that  carried  In  the  Dingley  and  Payne  laws  be  written  into  the  pro|K)sed 
new  tariff  law,  namely,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

r 

STAINED  OR  PAINTED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

[Paragraphs  95  and  655.] 

OTTO  W.  HEIHIGXE,  BEPBESEKTIKO  THE  NATIONAL  OBNAMENTAL  GLASS 
ICANtrFACTtTBEBS  OP  THE  tTNITEO  STATES,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Heixigke.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of 
the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers  Association  for  six 
years,  and  for  two  years  prior  to  that  served  on  the  committee,  and  I 
nave  been  in  the  stained  glass  busine^  for  17  years. 

I  have  heard  of  business— complailits  have  been  made  recently  that 
some  importers  of  this  commodity,  that  is,  some  American  agents  of 
foreign  importers,  are  offering  the  Munich  type  of  stained  glass  win- 
dow and  stained  and  painted  windows  at  lower  prices  than  before 
the  war.  . 

It  costs  the  product^  here  approximately  double  the  prewar  cost 
to  produce  these  articles. 

The  item  of  wages  consumes  76  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  me- 
chanical cost;  that  is,  the  cost  for  wages  here  are  so  much  greater 
than  in  Germany  that  the  importers. are  able  to  offer  windows  at 
^.26  per  sqnkre  foot.  The  same  windows  cost  our  producers  $12.72 
per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  foreign  wages  are? 

Mr.  Hetnioke.  Yes^  sir.  The  wages  at  the  present  time  for  flesh 
painters  in  Mnhich  are  20  cents  per  hour  figured  on  a  2  cent  mark. 

The  Cttairman.  How  much  p^t  hour  are  they  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Heintoke.  A  dollar  and  fiitj  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Garner.  You  say  the  quotation  from  the  foreign  countries  is 
$3.20  per  square  foot  and  that  it  costs  you  more  than  $12  ? 

Mr.  Heinioke.  It  costs  us  $12.72. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  must  have  200  per  cent  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  bdsiness? 

Mr.  Heinioke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  That  is  rather  light — about  the  lightest  T  have  heard. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  That  is  only  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of 
the  present  exchange  t 

Mr.  Hexnigke.   les,  sir;  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you  except  to  get  in 
the  record  somewhere  what  the  labor  costs  and  the  costs  of  prodnc- 
tion  are  here  as  compared  to  what  they  ai-e  in  foreign  countnes. 

Mr.  Hetnioke.  Yes,  sir;  76  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  which 
enters  into  a  window  is  imported  and  pays  30  per^cent  duty  under 
paragraph  95  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

We  have  knowledere  that  several  highly  skilled  glass  painters 
have  recently  left  this  country  to  seek  employment  in  England  be- 
cause of  the  prospects  of  no  employment  in  this  country  in  the  next 
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6  to  12  months.    Many  other  highl.y  trained  workers  in  the  industry 
have  been  comiielled  to  seek  employment  in  other  lines. 

This  lack  of  employment  has  become  so  acute  as  to  result  in  the 
loss  of  orders  to  the  American  producers  in  the  last  six  monthr?^ 
during  which  time  the  American  agents  of  the  German  producers 
have  become  very  much  more  active  m  soliciting  orders. 

They  reduced  their  price  within  the  last  six  months,  and  there- 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  placing  even  an  order  for  memorial  win- 
dows to  soldiers  with  the  German  firms. 

Stained-glass  windows  are  a  luxury,  and  are  in  no  wise  an  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  person  of  moderate^  means^ 
Therefore,  we  think  that  a  person  who  has  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  to  training  himself  and  his  a^ociates  for  their 
production  is  entitled  to  protection  of  the  tariff  sufficiently  to  offset 
the  great  advantage  which  foreign  competition  is  now  enjoying,  as 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  European  producers, 

Mr.  Rainsy.  Do  you  know  whether  we  are  exporting  any  of  these 
articles  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  In  my  17  years'  experience,  I  only  know  of  two- 
windows  which  have  been  exported. 

The  wages  of  glaziers  in  Germany  in  1913  were  14  cents  per  hour» 
as  compared  with  30  cents  per  hour  in  this  country.    . 

To-day  the  wages  of  a  glazier  in  Germany^  at  a  2-cent  mark  per 
hour,  are  14  cents,  and  the  same  wage  paid  in  America  is  80  cents 
per  hour. 

This  is  an  average,  taken  from  an  up-to-date  survejr  of  the  wages 
in  all  of  the  large  centers  in  the  country.  We  are  asking  for  45  per 
cent,  which  was  the  tariff  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act.  Under  the 
present  conditions  that  is  entirely  insufficient.  We  need  a  much 
higher  rate.  We  are  therefore  asking  that  that  in  parapraph  O^ 
of  the  1913  act  be  changed  to  45  per  cent,  as  it  was  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  and  that  a  specific  duty  of  $8*  per  square  foot 
be  added  for  stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  or  parts  thereof,, 
and  that  the  word  "  exclude "  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  in- 
clude "  in  line  5,  paragraph  656. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  under  the  Payne  law ;  you  are  aak- 
inc  f  or  $8  naw  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  There  was  no  specific  duty  under  the  Payne  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  just  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  you 
are  now  asking  in  addition  to  that  $8  per  9<)uare  foot? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes^  sir;  we  are  jusib  asking  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  wie  cost  in  America. 

Mr.  Timberlake.  What  did  you  say  that  your  costs  are  per  square 
foot? 
.  Mr.  Heinigke.  About  $12.72. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Bachahach.  What  were  your  prices  before  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween your  costs  And  the  foreign  costs. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacbcaracu.  Is  your  work  done,  any  of  it,  by  mechanical 
process? 
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Mr.  Heikiokil  No;  none  of  our  business  is  leproduced  by  me* 
chanical  methods.  Every  bit  of  it  is  handwork  from  the  very  be* 
{[inning  of  the  design  to  tne  end  of  the  work. 

Mr.  TiMBEHLAKE.  What  id  the  percentage  of  the  labor  post? 

Mr.  Heikioke.  Seventy  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young.  Hew  pany  men  do  you.  employ  in  -the  industry? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  difiicirit  tg.get  a  correct  survey,  but  we  esti- 
mate about  5,000. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  most  of  them  are  leaving  this-  country  and  go- 
ing over  to  England! 

Mr.  Heinigke  (interposing).  I  do  not  say  most., 

Mr.  Garner.  A  good  many  laborers,  if  I  understood  you,  are 
now  leaving,  going  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Heinigsjs.  I  would  not  even  mislead  you  to  the  extent  of 
having  you  think  that  a  good  many.  But,  an  important  factor  in 
our  business  is  that  a  flesh  painter  is  a  very  hignly  trained  man. 
who  is  a  sensitive  man,  being  of  an  artistic  temperament;  he  will 
not  take  a  chance,  and  the  minute  that  the  work  slackens  h^e  h^ 
bunts  for  a  new  field  where  he  may,  perhaps^  get  «nployment. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  you  say  he  is  ^oing  over  to  ll^urope,  seeking 
this  lower  wage  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heinigke,  you  say  you  want  $8  pej^  sauare 
foot  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  does  that  product  sell  for 
per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  By  the  English? 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  product  sell  for  per  square  foot; 
or  what  is  it  sold  for  in  this  market  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  About  $13, 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  that  the  cost  of  production  or  the  price  at  whicl^ 
you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  That  is  the  ({ost  plus  a  10  per  cent  profit.     . 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  seated  a  moment  ago  something  about  import- 
ing some  of  your  raw  mai;erials.  What  are  those  raw  materials 
which  you  import?  .  ,    .  ^ 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Glass,  colored  glass. 

Mr,  Haw-kt,  And  do  you  pay  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  much  of  the  total  amount  of  material  which 
is  put  into  a  window  is  imported ;  all  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  All  of  the  glass ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
window,  when  complete? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the' raw  ma- 
terial; 75  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  which  goes  into  the  window 
is  imported,  and  the  raw  materials  are  only  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  window.    Labor  is  approximately  70  per  cent. 

Mr,  Hawley.  What  paragraph  is  that  taxed  under? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Under  paragraph  95.  And  then,  the  protection 
was  taken  away  under  paragraph  655  of  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Garner.  As  I  understood,  you  said  you  wanted  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  (tarnkr.  Well,  what  tariff  do  you  want? 
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Mr.  Heinioke.  We  want  a  tariff  which  will  make  our  costs  equal 
to  those  of  the  foreigner  f .  o.  b.  seaport  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Garner.  And  that  will  take  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $ft 
per  square  foot! 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  selling  price  per  foot? 

Mr,  Heinigke.  The  average  is  $8.26. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  costs  are  practically  $13  ? 

Mr.  Hawlet.  No,  $12.72. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Our  costs  are  $12.72— our  average  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  selling  price  is  $13;  I  understood  you 
to  say  $13,  instead  of  $12.72. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  more  than  $13  per  square 
foot ;  $8  and  46  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  $13.85. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  45  per  cent  on  $3.26,  sir. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  What  was  the  price  before  the  war;  the  selling 
price  f 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  say  that  it  was  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  have  taken  for  this.  We  estimate  the  cost  between  $5 
and  $6. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  Between  $5  and  $6. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  It  is  hard  to  say  definitely,  because  every  window 
costs  a  different  price,  and  some  will  cost  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Bacharach.  You  made  an  interesting  statement  a  moment  ago 
k8  to  the  windows  being  put  up  as  memorials  to  our  soldiers  being 
imported  from  Germany.    Do  you  know  that  to  be. a  fact? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  competition  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  do  the  importations  from  Germany  get  in;  are 
they  licensed  by  the  War  Trade  Board  ? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  having  any  trouble  in 
bringing  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  I  have,  it  would  bring  it 
up  to  $12.64,  while  your  costs  are  $12.72,  you  say. 

Mr.  Heinigke.  Yes,  sir ;  $12.72.  Mr.  Nadler  is  better  able  to  answer 
with  regard  to  those  figures  than  I  am.  He  is  a  more  practicable 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  would  make  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  how 
much?    It  looks  like  it  would  be  between  400  and  500  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garner.  Just  make  it  400  per  cent;  that  is  just  as  good  a  guess 
as  any.    . 

Mr.  Young.  It  would  be  less  than  300  per  cent. 

5Ir.  IIuij»  This  is  the  (lermans  you  are  comparing  this  cost  with? 

Mr.  Heixioke.  From  thp  Germans. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  other  competing 
countries;  are  any  other  countries  competing  in  this  business  besides 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  I-Ikixigki:.  England  is  higher  we  know,  but  we  have  no  specific 
quotation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Higher  than  what? 

Mr.  Heinigke.  ifigher  than  the  German  costs.  We  have  no  spe- 
cific quotations  from  them,  and  the  only  other  large  factor  in  the 
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importation  is  Austria,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  importations 
from  Austria. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  say  there  seems  to  be  no  trouble  in  these 
shipments  eomincr  in :  do  they  come  direct  from  Germany,  or  are  tliey 
coming  from  Holland  or  some  other  country  ? 

^Ii'.  Heinigke.  I  have  not  hoard  that.  I  can  not  answer  that  defi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  DicKixsox.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Heixioke.  We  can  find  that  out  and  submit  it  later. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Are  your  windows  considered  a  finer  product  than 
the  German  windows? 

Mr.  Heixioke.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  any  individual  who  does  a 
very  high-class  artistic  work,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  men, 
who  have  l)een  honored  by  the  French  Government  for  windows 
which  they  have  exhibited  in  France,  and  men  of  that  character. 
This  is  a  different  class  of  work.  Ours  is  all  based  on  a  commercial 
product,  and  in  my  estimation  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  artistic  quality  or  mechanical  quality  between  the  German  and 
the  American  product. 

On  January  3, 1921, 1  wrote  and  mailed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erail  Frei, 
34  South  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  what  the  wages  are  for  glass  painters  and  lead  glazers  in 
Munich.  I  will  submit  a  copy  ox  the  letter,  and  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Frei  stating  that  flesh  painters  received  10  marks  and 
draper  8,  ornamental  7,  and  glazers  7  marks  per  hour. 

Mr.  Frei  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  that  information  because  he 
has  recently  returned  from  Munich  where  he  reestablished  a  factory 
which  he  had  established  to  meet  the  quotations  of  the  foreign  im- 
porters brought  about  by  the  1913  act.  He  is  a  German  manu- 
facturer but  also  a  member  of  our  association  and  as  to  his  loyalty 
there  should  be  no  question. 

My  Dear  Mu.  Fbei  :  A  happy  New  Year  to  you  and  your  family. 

Can  yoii  teU  ine  what  the  wages  are  for  glass  painters  and  lead  plazers.  In 
Munich,  to-day? 

I  need  them  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
those  that  I  have  came  indirectly,  so  I  do  not  like  to  use  them.  If  you  have 
them,  tell  me  how  many  marks  per  hour.     Please  teloffraph  like  this : 

Flesh,  — :  drapery,  — ;  ornament,  — :  pjlaxers,  — ;  and  I  shall  know  that 
ftesh  painters  are  paid  —  marks  per  hour. 

Has  the  system  of  apprentices  paying  for  their  tuition  heen  chanpni? 

Otto  W.  Heuvioke. 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee, 

[Telogram.] 

St.  Ix)inS,  ^lo.,  January  7,  Jii2t. 
Otto  W,  Heinioke,  A'ck?  York,  N,  Y.: 

Flesh,  16;  drapery,  8:  ornament,  7;  j^lizers,  7. 

Emil  Fuki  Art  Glass  Co, 

FXED    VADLER,    RmiESENTIirG    THE    ORHAMENTAL    GLASS    KAKITFAC- 

rnnnBRS  of  the  tthitxb  states,  hew  yobk  gitt. 

Mr.  Nadlkr.  Fred  Nadler:  I  am  in  charge  of  the  stained  or 
painted  glass  studio  of  Da  Prato  in  Union  Hill,  X.  J.,  and  as  an 
importer  and  manufacturer  liave  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
15  years.  I  have  charge  of  the  keeping  of  costs  and  the  estimating 
for  my  principals. 
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I  have  in  my  Iiaiid  here  [indicating]  sketclies,  cost  sheets,  com- 
parative tables  of  American  and  German  costs,  comparative ,  table 
of  German  and  American  wage  rates,  and  quotations  covering  the 
sketches.  Cost  sheet  No.  1  refers  to  sketch  No.  49007  and  shows  cost 
of  manufacture  of  window  in  ^Vmerica;  sheet  No.  2  shows  sketdi 
No.  416007;  sheet  No.  3  shows  sketch  No.  418003;  sheet  No.  4  shows 
sketch  No.  312006;  sheet  No.  5  shows  sketch  No.  315004;  sheet  No.  0 
shows  sketch  No.  315007 ;  sheet  No.  7  shows  sketch.  No.  818006 :  sheet 
No.  8  shows  sketch  No.  715006. 

The  letter  from  Kunst  Glasmateri  and  Preckel,  Cologne,  with  the 
quotations  accompanying  it,  particuhirly  those  checked,  refer  to  the 
sketches,  which  are  the  same  sketches  referred  to  in  the  cost  sheets. 

The  table  of  comparative  costs  in  Germany  and  America  is  gotten 
by  taking  these  quotations  last  referred  to  and  giving  the  mark  a 
value  of  2  cents  instead  of  1.34  cents,  as  auoted  lately,  and  by  adding 
thereto  freight  and  costs  of  sketch.  Tne  result  of  this  tabulation 
shows  that  tlie  window  costs  are  as  follows : 


Cost  Hheet  So.  i,  sketeh  No. 

49007 

Cost  sheet  Ko.  2,  .sketch  No. 

410007 

Cost  sheet  No.  3,  sketch  No. 

41«0(B 

Cost  slieet  No.  4,  sketch  No. 

312008 


(lorman.  American. 


GBnuftii.  lAmerlcm  • 


S2.12  j 

3.50 
Z26 


'I  0(9t  .<heet  No:  5,  sfeetoh  No. 

$5.96  i      Zld^M - ♦. 

•  Cost  shefet  No.  ^,  sketch  No. 
11.30   I      316007.. 

^  Copt  sheet  No.  7,  sketch  No. 
11.25  ^     disooa I 

,  Cotit  thtet  No.  8,  sketch  No.  '. 
6.13         715006 


93.41 
3.26 
£92 

3.92 


$17.70 
12.72 
2S.47 
19.53 


The  Chaibman.  You  may  file  that  table  showing  the  costs. 

Mr.  NADLWi,  Yes;  w«  have  this  for  different  concerns  in  Germany. 
We  furnished  theto  sketches  and  they  gave  ua  these  estimates. 

Mr.  (tarner.  You  want  a  rate  placed  in  this  bill  which  will  enable 
you  to  meet  the  cost  prices  you  have  read  from  tliat  paper  ? 

Mr.  NadixCr.  We  should  want  a  duty  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  meet  the  costs  or  average  cost  of  windows  brought  over 
here,  not  each  one. 

Mr.  Garner.  Then,  you  will  go  out  of  business  if  we  give  you  a 
rate  of  duty  that  is  not  as  high  as  the  rate  you  suggested  a  while 
ago,  400  per  cent?  Even  400  per  cent  would' not  take  care  of  item 
No.  7.      • 

Mr.  Nadler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  Because  the  German  price  is  $3.96,  while  the  Ameri- 
can price  is  $28.47. 

Mr.  Nadler.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  that. 

Mr.  Garner.  Any  duty  less  than  that,  of  course,  would  put  you 
out  of  business? 

Mr.  Nadler.  We  can  not  very  well  exist  unless  we  have  protection. 

I  also  have  a  table  of  the  relative  costs  of  labor  in  Germany  and 
America,  and  this  shows  on  an  hour  basis  that  German  flesh  painters 
get  20  cents  per  hour,  in  America,  $1.60;  drapery  painters  in  Ger- 
many 16  cents  per  hour,  in  Anierica  $1  per  hour ;  ornamental  painters 
in  Germany  14  cents,  in  America  80  cents ;  glaziers  in  Germany  14 
cents  an  hour,  in  America  80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  a  gold  basis,  or  on  their  de- 
preciated currency? 
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Mr.  Nadi^er.  I  am  figuring  on  their  depreciated  currency. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  With  the  2-cent  mark  ? 

Mr.  Nadlkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawtbt.  Well,  that  is  really  on  a  gold  basis. 

Mr.  Nadler.  I  see.  This  is  with  the  mark  at  2  cents.  If  it  falls 
below  that  amount,  the  costs  of  the  German  window  and  the  cost 
of  the  German  labor  both  become  less.  The  American  figures  are 
fair  rates  for  America  and  are  the  wages  we  pay  our  employees  in 
our  studios.  The  German  wages  are  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  Emil  Frei's  Art  Glass  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  operates 
a  factory  in  Munich,  Germany. 

We  bdieve  these  to  be  correct  as  checked  with  other  information 
at  hand. 

Relative  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  America, 


Fleoli  painter. 

Drspery  p«lnt«r. 

Omamantal  pabitar. 

Olailer. 

Gflrman. 

Aneri- 
can. 

Oenmui. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Gflrman. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Oerman. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Mmrk$.\ 

10      10.20 

1  JArfc*. 
ILfiO  i          8 

10^16 

11.00 

Mi^lu. 
7 

10.14 

Sa80 

Marks, 

7 

iai4 

la  SO 

Prices  for  sketches  and  for  finished  productions. 


Num- 
ber. 

Subject 

Cost  of 
sketch. 

Cost  of 
window  per 
square 
meter. 

715000 

St.  Sippe 

Marks, 
600.00 
800.00 
22U.U0 
150.00 
05.00 
130.00 
200.00 
120.00 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 
200.00 
240.00 
240.00 
150.00 
360.00 
150.00 
480.00 
300.00 
80.00 
300.00 
300.00 

Marks. 

818006 

715007 

HolyRonry ^ 

Mcees 

,800 

..■loa 

315007 

Coronation  of  St.  Vincent 

,500 

718006 

Oarrylpg  Oom ..... 

,200 

810004 
315004 
412003 
312006 
728003 
416003 

SIHKlf^ fUrare ....x.........x...  .............  ...x.. 

.000 

Hoiy  Family..... 

500 

Oar^ngCrom x...,x  .^j.  ^  .  **... 

,200 

fW^^efigore . 

,000 

•  .  • a  .QO.  ..•.•.••.•••••■•.•««.■■«.•.•■..••.•.•.«••••.•.•....•«••.......•.. 

,200 

Weddimr  eronp , , , 

,600 

418008 

Oronp  m  Fenanc«. ....  ...        . 

,600 

913008 

St.  Boniface 

260 

813009 

St.  Elizabeth 

,200 

714006 

SlMldiael 

,300 

410007 

600 

510007 

Orpheus 

60O 

834006 

St.  James 

,000 

318007 

Resurrection  of  Latams 

,800 

2S006 

Ornamental. 

AOO 

490O7 

do 

90O 

490O6 

Ornamental  pattern r .. . 

90O 

Total 

5,585.00 
63.60 

Total 

5,648.50 

KoLN,  March  7,  1920. 
The  RossBACit  Art  Qlabb  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

According  to  your  wishes,  I  present  you  a  collection  of  sketches  with  the 
lowest  prices  figured.  I  selected  different  architecture,  to  the  different  sub- 
jects, from  which  you  can  make  your  offering. 

The  modem  art  of  glass  painting  Is  richer  and  more  ornamental.  Besides, 
I  am  using  my  own  technic,  which  gives  every  shade  of  color  the  highest 
brilliancy. 

81700— 21— PT I 48 
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First-class  artistic  execution  In  all  my  work  is  guarnnteecl,  therefore  my 
studios  are  renowned.  I  have  references  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  vrorid 
for  my  high-class  work  I  have  done  In  recent  years,  therefore  I  hope  that  you 
and  I  will  enter  in  very  lively  business  transactions. 

I  will  send  you»  as  soon  as  the  work  on  my  new  catalogue  is  ooinpleted, 
several  copies,  and  should  you  wish  to  have  yoxir  name  or  firm  or  other  text 
printed  on  there,  please  let  me  know  by  return  mail. 

I  intended  to  send  the  sketches  in  a  more  artistic  make-up,  but  was  afraid 
that  the  transportation  would  destroy  It,  therefore  I  advise  you  to  have  them 
pasted  on  larger  mountings,  which  will  help  to  Improve  the  sketdh. 

lb  Pbekk£e. 

Comparative  coats  of  staincd-gUtss  tMndows  in  America  and  Oermanp. 


Cost  sheet  No. 

Sketch 
No. 

Freights 
poimds. 

Cost  of 
sketches. 

Total  ooat. 

Ocrman. 

Amftlimn. 

1 

40007 

416007 
418003 
312000 
315004 
315007 
818006 
715006 

Marks. 
90 
160 
160 
100 
150 
150 
180 
180 

11.80 
3.20 
3.20 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
3.60 

ia2o 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

iai2 

.16 
.10 
.06 

:2i 

.06 
.16 
.12 

3.M 
8.60 
2.20 
3.41 
3.26 
3.96 
3.92 

t5.96 

2 

11.30 

3 

11.25 

4 

&13 

5 

17.70 

6 

12L73 

7 

28.47 

8 

1ft.  53 

[Da  Prato  Studios,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.] 

No.  1.  Sketch  Hfo,  i9007^Co8t  estimate— Size,  4  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  2 

inches — Total,  51  square  feet. 

Sketch fl5. 00 

Material,  antique,  $1  per  square  foot 51.00 

Material,  antique  glass,  average  $0.78  per  square  foot: 

Actual  glass  used $0. 60 

Waste .IS 

Cost  of  lead  per  square  foot .  07 

Cost  of  solder  per  square  foot .08 

Cost  of  color  per  square  foot— .  02 

Cost  of  cementing  supplies  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed  per  square  foot ; .  05 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns  per  square  foot .  03 

Per  square  foot 1.00 

Cartooning « 15.00 

Painting.  51  square  feet,  at  ^0.75  per  square  foot 88.  25 

Cutting.  51  square  feet,  at  ,^0.30  per  square  foot 15.30 

Laying  out 7-  65 

22.95 

Glazing.  51  square  feet,  at  $0.40  per  square  foot 20. 40 

Burning,  51  square  feet,  at  $0.12  per  square  foot 6.12 

Cementing,  51  square  feet,  at  $0.08  per  square  foot..- : 4.  08 

r-    30.60 

Cost  of  box , 5. 50 

Packing   labor 1. 56 

7.06 


179. 86 
Manufacturing  overhead  (light,  heat,  rent,  etc)  30  per  cent  on  labor. 
$123.36 : 37.00 

Net  manufacturing  cost 2^0.86 

Selling  expense,  20  per  cent  (m  $216.86 i- 43.87 

Administration,  20  per  ont  on  $216.86 43,37 

Net  cost,  excluding  prof t,  f.  o.  b.  factory 806. 60 


Ko.  2.  Sketch  No.  416Q07--Oo9i  osiimaio    fifara,  6  W'^'feet-^-Toial,  45  square 

feet. 

Scale  sketch $30. 00 

Material,  antique,  $1  per  square  foot [ 45. 00 

Material,  antique  glass ;  average  $0.78  per  square  foot. : 

Actual  glass  used $0. 60 

Waste ^ .  18 

OoBt  of  lead  per  square  foot .  07 

Cost  of  solder  per  square  f6ot— ^.,.— - .  03 

Cost  of  color  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  cementing  supplies  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed  per  square  foot .  05 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns,  per  square  foot^^^ .08 


Per  square  foot 1.00 

GBrtooning ^ • ^ , 50.00 

Painting  flesh,  seven  heads,  at  $10  each 70. 00 

Painting  drapery,  19  MUfti^^  teet 22. 00 

Painting  field,  80  square  feet  (matting) 12.00 

Cutting  figures 20. 00 

Cutting  field 3. 50 

Laying  out 6.  75 


Qlazing,  45  square  feet,  at  $0.80 13. 50 

Waxing  figures 8. 00 

Burning,  45  square  feet,  at  $0.10 — ^labor 4. 50 

Cementing,  49  square  feet,  at  $0.08 ^ 8. 00 


80.25 


Cost  of  box 4.80 

Packing  labor 2. 08 


24.00 
a88 


29a78 
Manufacturing  overhead  < light,  heat,  rent,  etc.),  SO  per  cent  on  labor, 
$240.93 72.28 


Net  manufacturing  cost r 303.01 

Selling'  expense^  20  per  cent  on  $363.01 72. 60 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  $363.01 72.60 


Net  cost,  ^duding  profit,  f.  o.  b.  factoiy 508. 21 

No.  8.  Sketch  No.  41800S—Co9t  estimate-Size,  4  feet  8  inches  hy  12  feet  9 

inches — Total,  60  square  feet. 

Sketch - ^ $30. 00 

Material,  antique,  $1  per  square  foot 60. 00 

Material,  antique  glass,  average  78  cents  per  square  foot : 

Actual  glass  used $0. 60 

Waste .  18 

Cost  of  lead  per  square  foot .  07 

Cost  of  solder  per  square  foot .  08 

Cost  of  color  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  cementing  supplies  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed  per  square  foot .  05 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns  per  square  foot .03 

Per  square  foot 1, 00  • 

Cartooning 70. 00 

Painting  heads,  six  heads  at  $10  each 60. 00 

PalntiDg  architecture  and  field 32.00 

Painting  drapery 35. 00 

Cutting  figures 28. 00 

Cutting  architecture 10. 50 

Laying  oat 14. 00 

52.60 
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Glazing,  eo  square  UeU  at  $0.85 9StL  00 

Waxing,  60  square  feet,  at  $0.12 7. 20 

Burning,  80  square  feet,  at  $0.10,  labor a  00 

Cementing,  00  square  feet,  at  $0.08 4. 80 


Cost  of  box 5. 60 

Packing  labor 2. 08 


00 


7.58 


Manufacturing  overhead  (light,  heat,  rent,  etc.),  80  per  cent  on  labor, 
$820.58 Oa.  17 


482.25 

Selling  expense,  20  per  cent  on  $482.25 06. 45 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  $482.25 06w  45 


Net  cost,  excluding  profit,  f.  o.  b.  factory 075. 15 

No.  4.  Sketch  No.  SltOOe--Cost  estimate^Size,  4  feet  6  inches  hy  11  feei—Toiai, 

4H  9quaf*e  feet. 

Sketch : $15l  00 

Material,  40i  square  feet  antique,  at  $1 40. 50 

Cartooning 24. 00 

Painting  flesh,  one  head -. 10. 00 

Painting  drapery $18.00 

Painting  surroundings  (matting) 12.00 


Cutting  figure 18. 00 

Cutting  surroundings 4*  65 


Glazing,  49i  square  feet,  at  $0.25 12. 88 

Waxing  figure 1. 80 

Burning,  491  square  feet,  at  $0.08 8. 96 

Cementing,  49J  square  feet,  at  $0.06— 2. 07 


80.00 


22.65 


Packing,  labor 1. 56 

One  box * 5. 60 


21.11 


7.06 


179.82 
Manufacturing  overhead  (light,  heat,  rent,  etc),  80  per  cent  on  labor, 

$124.32 87.80 

Net  manufkcturing  cost „ — — 216.62 

Selling  expense,  20  per  cent  on  $216.62 43. 82 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  $216.62 4S.  82 

Net  cost,  excluding  profit,. f.  o.  b.  factory 803. 26 

No.  5.  Sketch  No.  SlS00i—Co8t  estimate-Size,  S  feet  $  inOiss  by  ^  l^tt  10 

inches — Tcialf  19  sqwire  feet. 

Sketch $18. 00 

Material,  antique,  $1  per  square  foot . 19.00 

Material,  antique  glass  average  0.78  per  square  foot. 

Actual  glass  used 10.60 

Waste .18 

Cost  of  lead,  per  square  fbot .  07 

Cost  of  solder,  per  square  fbot .08 

Cost  of  color,  per  square  foot .  02 

Cost  of  cementing  supplies .  02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed,  per  square  foot .  06 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns,  per  square  fbot .  08 


Per  square  foot 1.00 
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Cartooning $85. 00 

Painting  fl«6h,  foxxt  beads  at  $10 40.00 

Painting  drapery,  including  architecture 27. 00 

Cutting  drapery  and  architecture $22.00 

Laying  out 5. 70 


27.70 


Glazing,  19  square  feet,  at  $0.50 ;- 9. 50 

Waxing,  19  square  ftet,  at  $0.15 2. 86 

Burning,  19  square  feet,  at  $0.20,  labor.^ 3. 80 

Cementing,  19  square  feet,  at  $0.10 1.90 

18.05 

Paddng,  labor 1. 56 

Cost  of  box 3.  50 


5.06 


189.  SI 
Manufacturing  overhead  (light,  heat,  rait,  eta),  80  per  cent  on  labor, 
$167.91 50. 84 


240.15^ 

SeOing  expense,  20  per  cent  tm  manufacturing  cost,  $240.15 48.06 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  manufacturing  cost,  $240.15 48. 08 

Net  cost,  excluding  profit,  f.  o.  b.  factcnry ; !-  886. 21 

No.  tt  Sketch  Ko.  S150&7 — Cost  estimate— 8ise,  S  feet  10  inches  by  H  feet — 

Total,  5i  square  f^. 

Sketdi $50. 00 

Haterial,  antique,  54  square  feet,  at  $1 54. 00 

Qutoon^ 60.00 

Cutting  figures * . ^ $40. 00 

Paintliig  flesh,  two  beads  at  $8 . 16. 00 

66.00 

PaintlDg  drapery,  87  square  feet ^.j— ,— -— ^ •„• 42. 00 

Painting  architecture^  17  square  feet 21. 25 

Cutting  figures J: ... -r 40. 00 

Cutting  arctdtecture 5. 10 

Laying  out 10. 80 


Glazing,  54  square  ffeet,  at  $0.50 27. 00 

Waxing,  64  square  feet,  at  $0.12 6. 48 

Burning,  54  square  feet,  at  $0.14 7. 56 

Cementing,  54  square  feet,  at  $0.08 4. 32 

Packing  lab<»p 2, 08 

Packing  lumber — .-— , 4.00 


55.90 


45.86 


6.08 


890.50 
ICanufbctoriBg  overhead  (light  heat,  rent,  etc),  80  per  cent  on  labor, 
$SS2JS9 99,78 

Net  manufacturing  cost -«— ., 490. 87 

Selling  expense,  20  per  cent  on  $400.37 98. 07 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  $490.37 . ... 98. 07 

Net  cost,  excluding  profit,  f.  o.  b.  factory* • 686. 51 

No.  7.  Sketch  No.  818006— Cost  estimate—Size,  3  feet  2  inches  hy  2S  feet 

S  inches — Total,  74  square  feet. 

Sketch : $100.00 

Material,  antique,  $1  per  square  foot— i ^ 74. 00 

Material,  antique  glass,  average  $0.78  per  square  foot : 

Actual  glass  used .. $0. 60 
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IfatertaU  antique,  $1  per  sQuare  foot-rOontlmjed* 

Cost  of  lead,  per  square. foot-^ ^. .— .^-» ^.  ,.  ^^  $0.07 

Cost  of  solder,  per  square  foot.^^^*-... »•.— ^- — -  ,03 

CJoBt  of  color,  per  square  foot-^^ ^*; ^^^^^^^  .02 

Ck)st  of  cementing  supplies,  per  square  foot .02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed,  per  square  foot .  05 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns,  per  square,  foot -.-_-, .03 


Per  square  foot—^, ♦.-w— « .; . 1. 00 

Cartooning ^ -^ $270.00 

Painting  flesh,  25  heads  at  $10 250. 00 

Painting  corpus^.- ^ - 20.00 


27aoo 

Painting  drapery 160. 00 

Painting  architecture 45. 00 

OuttlBg  figures 140. 00 

Cutting  architecture — u-..-^-^^™— .,--^— .••..^— ,->■  ,    .  35.00 


Glazing,  74  square  feet  at  $0.00 44. 20 

Waxfaig,  74  square  feet  at  $0.12 8. 88 

Boralng,  74  square  feet  at  |0^  (labor)-^i — .™*.,.^-....-^ 14.80 

Cementing,  74  squfine  feet  at  $0.08-^.**-^— ..-^.^J w..^^,...  51. 02 


175.00 


Paclcliig  lumber,  one  box . ^^^^^^^^^^ 6,00 

Packing  labor 1 2. 60 


73.80 


S.00 
1, 17a  40 


Manufacturing  overhead  (light,  lieat  rent,  etc.),  30  per  cent  on  labor, 
$1,096.40 — ^ 32&  «2 


1,605.32 

Selling  expense^  20  per  cent  an  masiifaetfirlfig  cost  $1«506.82 901.06 

Administration,- 20- per  cent  tm  macHifftetiiriBg  cost  fl,9M.82 801.06 


Net  cost,  «tchidlng  prefit,  f.  <h  b.- factory . f— ^:.*.^»^_  2,107.44 

No.  8.  Sketok  No.  7J6QQ6^Co8t  estitMteSize,  105  ly  138  inch€»-'Tat4a,  lOOi 

square  /€««..   . 

Sketch i — — ^-  $125.00 

Material,  antique,  1001  square  feet  at  $1 ^ 100. 50 

Material,  antique  glass,  average  $0.78  per  sqtiiare  foot. 

Actual  glass  used-' ' $0. 60 

Waste 0. 18 

Cost  of  lead,  per  square  foot . 0. 07 

Cost  of  solder,  per  square  foot 0. 08 

Cost  of  color,  per  square  foot— — 1 §.  02 

Cost  of  cementing  supplies,  per  square  fbot 0. 02 

Cost  of  gas  consumed,  per  square  foot 0. 05 

Cost  of  paper  for  patterns,  per  square  foot 0. 08; 


Per  square  foot _ 1. 00 

Cartooning 225.00 

Painting  flesh,  19  heads  at  $10 190. 00 

Painting  flesh,  6  heads  at  $8 — .. — , 48. 00 

288.00 

Painting  drapery  and  architecture 160.00 

Cutting,  1001  square  feet  at  $1.23 ^ 123. 13 

Laying  out,  lOOJ  square  feet  at  fO.40 .'_ J 40. 20 


Glazing,  1001  square  feet  at  $0.50 , — , 50.  »5 

Waxing,  1001  square  feet  at  $0.12 12. 06 

Burning,  1001  square  feet  at  $0.14 14.07 

Cementing.  1001  square  feet  at  $0.08 -,—  a  04 

Packing  labor •*-»,^_.^*-*^«* — ..*--.* — — *— 4  68 

Two  boxea .^ 1 ,.^^  i2»  00 


166.30 


-      16.68 
1,104.00 
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Mannfactnring  overhead  (heat,  rent,  Ugiit,  etc.),  80  per  cent  on  labor 

$902.40 $297.72 

/      ■  -i 

1,402.  62 

Selling  expense,  20  per  cent  on  $1,402.62 ^ 280. 52 

Administration,  20  per  cent  on  $1,402.62 280. 52 

Net  cost,  excluding  profit,  f.  o.  b.  factory 1,068. 66 


BBIEF  of  THB  NaTTOITAL  CteNAUBNCAL   QlaSB   MANUVAOTUBEIS'   ASSOCIATION     W 

TRK  United  States. 

This  organization  Is  an  association  of  the  ornamental  glass  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  stained-glass 
industry,  to  meet  eompetition  of  Butt^iean  labor,  they  respectfully  submit  the 
following  infornuition  and  argument : 

Under  section  96,  act  of  1913,  this  window  glass  and  glass  windows  received 
a  protection  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  under  the  act  of  1009,  paragrai^  100, 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  under  die  act  of  1897,  section  112,  45  per  cent  ad 
ralorera ;  under  the  act  of  1894, 'section  102,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the 
act  of  1800,  section  122,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  the  same  tariff  under 
section  148,  of  the  act  of  1883. 

At  the  time  these  tariffs  were  enaeted  the  wage  rates  in  United  States  were 
very  much  less  than  the  wage  rates  now  being  maintained,  and  at  that  time 
the  value  of  the  mark  and  all  other  foreign  currency  was  much  higher  than 
it  is  to-day. 

From  information  receiv«d  from  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  in  Germany, 
we  are  Informed  that  the  present  wage  of  the  average  man  engaged  herein  is 
48  marks  a  day,  which  with  a  present  quotation  of  1.87^  makes  his  salary  in 
American  coin  about  .72  cents ;  men  doing  similar  work  In  this  country  are 
receiving  $8  a  day.  There  have  been  offiered  In  evidence  certain  exhibits  and 
certain  photographs  of  German  windows,  prices  of  which  are  being  quoted  on 
the  American  market.  A  table  of  comparative  costs  has  been  previously  fur- 
nished. These  prices  may  be  paid  in  marks,  which  makes  a  31  per  cent  reduc- 
tion again. 

At  tlie  request  of  ia  member  at  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  we  will 
endeavor  to  secure  for  you  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  these  windows 
in  countries  other  than  Germany.  There  Is  little  competition  except  from 
Qermany,  Eoglaitd  being  the  other  competitor. 

The  American  cost  of  mannfticturing  these  windows  is  set  forth  in  detail  in 
cost  sheets  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  wbioh  sheets  bear  in  addition  to  such 
numbers  the  sketch  or  window  nnmber  and  there  also  has  been  offered  in  evi- 
dence photographs  of  sketches  of  these  windows  bearing  the  numbers  referred 
to,  whleh  sheets  are  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  Schedule  B,  January  10, 
1»21. 

In  all  of  the  cost  sheets  the  labor  item  is  the  great  item  of  expense;  there- 
fore, the.dtlBereDoe  between  the  foreign  wage  rate  as  controlled  by  the  present 
depreciated  foreign  exchange  necessarily  affects  the  cost  of  windows ;  in  fact, 
at  lesjrt  70  per  cent  of  the  bench  cost  is  labor;  for  instance,  sketch  No.  4907, 
showing  a  net  cost  excluding  profit  of  $803.60,  has  a  material  cost  including 
the  packing  box  of  $66 ;  No.  41607,  has  a  material  cost  Including  packing  box 
of  $49;  the  net  cost  of  said  window  is  $508.21;  window  No.  418003,  having  a 
Det  coet  of  $675.15,  has  material  charges  including  packing  box  of  $65.50 ;  sketch 
No.  312606,  having  a  net  cost  of  $8(m.26»  has  a  material  cost  of  $55,  including 
packing  box;  window  No.  315004,  costing  $336.21,  has  a  material  cost  Including 
packing  box  of  $22.50 ;  window  No.  315007,  with  a  net  cost  of  $686.51,  has  a 
material  cost  including  packing  box  of  $58;  window  No.  828006,  with  a  net  cost 
of  $2,107.44,  has  a  material  cost  including  packing  box  of  $80;  window  No. 
715006,  with  a  net  cost  of  $1JB68.66,  has  a  material  cost  Including  packing  box 
of  $112.50. 

This,  I  think,  clearly  shows  that  the  great  item  of  cost  is  labor,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tariff  Is  to  protect  labor  and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living 
DOW  enjoyed  by  the  American  workingman. 

The  cowfitfat&ve  labor  costs  ia  America  and  Germany  will  be  found  In  Mr. 
Nadler*i»  statement  of  January  10. 
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The  loss  in  value  of  the  mark  In  a  foreign  exchange  has  greatly  ac^sravated 
the  conditions  of  competition  which  the  American  factories  must  meet;  to  say 
that  the  wages  have  been  Increased  in  foreign  countries  Is  merely  saying  that 
they  are  receiving  more  of  a  certain  kind  of  coin,  but  not  more  In  gold  value, 
for  as  shown  by  the  exhibits  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  German  manu- 
facturer, particularly,  is  quoting  these  windows  at  the  advanced  rate  of  ISO 
marks,  but  Immediately  translating  180  marks  into  $3.60  enables  him  to  put 
the  window  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  far  lower  than  he  has  been 
able  to  do  heretofore. 

This  Industry  In  America,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  made  great  adyanceSk 
both  financially  and  in  "the  grade  of  its  work.  On  account  of  the  destructive 
influence  of  foreign  competition,  this  is  truly  an  infant  industry  and  one  that 
is  entitled  to  protection.  The  workmen  are  highly  skilled,  there  being  no  ma- 
chinery used  and  no  method  of  labor  saving  possible;  therefore,  the  hand- 
worker is  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  low  price  handworker  In 
Europe. 

The  reason  why  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  proceed  Is 
tl^at  during  the  war,  importation,  except  from  England,  waa  impossible ;  a  great 
center  of  competition  has  been  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia ;  particularly, 
however,  Germany.  The  shortage  of  coal  and  chemicals  in  continental  Europe 
necessary  to  the  manufacturing  of  glass  has  continued  this  protection  whlcii 
the  war  afforded  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  if  this  were  not  true,  there 
would  be  but  few  American  ornamental  glass  manufacturers  left  today  to  ask 
your  assistance;  but  the  coal  and  chemical  situations  are  rapidly  approaching 
normal,  and  competition  will  be  in  full  swing;  in  fact,  we  are  informed  that 
even  to*day  German  manufacturers  have  secured  orders  from  America  for  win- 
dows to  an  amount  upward  of  $500,000,000,  and  if  they  could  make  Immediate 
deliveries  these  figures  would  run  into  many  millions  and  would  leave  thou* 
sands  of  American  employees  without  a  means  of  existence.  Another  hardship 
the  American  manufacturer  of  ornamental  glass  mu^t  endure  is  while  there  is 
not  a  single  manufacturer  in  America  of  the  glass  used  in  these  windows,  the 
window  manufacturer  is  required  to  pay  the  SO  per  cent  tariff  on  his  raw 
material,  while  the  window  assembled  in  Germany  may  be  imported  for  re- 
ligious purposes  free,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  is  for  r^lgious  or  semi- 
religious  institutions: 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  representatives  of  churches  that  use  these 
windows,  and  we  find  no  opposition  to  the  placing  of  a  tariff  upon  them  and 
their  removal  from  the  free  list,  nor  do  we  think  there  should  be  any  opposition, 
for  America  is  certainly  entitled  to  have  developed  within  her  borders,  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds  and  no  one  should  ask  in  order  to  secure  lower  prices,  ttmt 
American  labor  should  be  unemployed,  while  Germany  and  other  manuftictiirers 
control  our  source  of  supply. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  fow  value  of  the  mark.  It  is  hard  to  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  what  tariff  should  apply,  but  we  respectfully  submit  tlmt 
the  tariff  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  tlie 
(German  competitor  on  an  even  basis.  The  photographs  which  liave  been  sub- 
mitted to  you  are  photographs  of  sketches  of  windows  which  were  forwarded 
to  this  country  by  German  manufacturers.  The  prices  of  the  German  product 
are  those  submitted  by  German  manufacturers;  the  figures  submitted  by  tb% 
American  manufacturers  are  the  cost  to  reproduce  these  windows  in  America* 
These  items  of  costs  have  been  fully  explained  to  you  in  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. Having  in  mind  the  sources  of  the  two  costs,  we  would  ask  tliat  the 
tariff  which  you  fix  be  of  such  nature  as  to  protect,  for  while  at  the  present 
rate  of  the  mark,  the  tariff  would  have  to  be  enormous,  it  may  later  be  dilSterent 

I  am  referring  to  the  mark,  because  our  principal  competitor  is  Germany; 
We  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  tariff  be  based  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
plus  a  tariff  of  so  nnioh  per  square  foot ;  the  per-square-foot  tariff  Is  necessary, 
for  as  the  foreign  exchange  falls,  it  becomes  possible  for  our  competitors  to  pro- 
duce the  articles  cheaper,  an  ad  valorem  reduces  the  tariff;  therefore,  a  per  fOot 
tariff  should  be  placed  on  it;  or  such  other  tariff  will  be  made  that  will  pro- 
tect against  the  low  exchange.  -  This  tariff  should  be  of  su(^  amount  as  I 
have  stated  before  to  permit  our  competition  with  the  foreigner.  The  differ- 
ence in  German  and  American  cost  on  the  highest  priced  window  is  aboot  |2S 
per  foot ;  if  a  number  of  windows  were  made  off  the  same  Sketch,  it  would,  in 
some  cases,  reduce  the  cost  about  10  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  stained  gf ass  or  painted  windows  and 
parts  thereof  be  fixed  at  200  per  cent,  based  on  an  exHiange  value  of  2  cents  per 
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nuudc  aoa  that  either  by  a  differential  wUch  will  apply  to  all  imports  from 
foreign  oonntries,  or  by  a  special  system  applicable  to  stained  or  painted  glass 
windows  and  parts  thereof,  only ;  this  rate  should  be  changed  to  afford  an  equal 
protection  if  the  rate  of  exchange  increases  or  decreases.  This  means  that 
when  foreign  prices  are  quoted  in  dollars  that  they  be  changed  into  marks  at 
carrent  exchange  and  that  then  the  value  of  the  market  current  rates  be  ascer* 
tained  to  find  what  rate  should  apply. 

Our  object  !s  to  secure  protection  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  in  the  country  of  original 
production. 

We  would  also  ask  that  section  656  of  the  present  act  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•*  Works  or  art,  production  of  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroad, 
or  other  works  of  art,  Including  pictorial  paintings,  on  glass,  Imported  ex- 
pressly for  presentation  to  a  national  institution  or  to  any  State  or  municipal 
corporation  or  incorporated  religious  societies,  college,  or  other  public  Insti- 
tution, excluding  stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  stained  and  painted  glass 
windows,  and  excluding  any  article  in  whole  or  In  part,  molded,  cast,  or  me- 
chanically wrought  within  20  years  prior  to  importation,  but  such  exemption 
flball  be  subject  to  such  r^^iletion  as  the  Secretary  of  he  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe." 

Aa  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  B^ublican  Party  to  keep  such  windows 
as  these  off  the  free  list,  giving  them  the  tariff  that  was  at  that  time  protective, 
we  sincerely  hope  and  request  that  this  policy  will  be  continued,  by  taking  these 
windows  off  the  free  list  and  place  upon  them  a  tariff  which  will  be  protective 
in  view  of  the  conditionEi  as  they  now  exist. 

Otto  W.  Heiniqke, 
CJiairman  Tariff  Committee. 

MARBLB* 

[Paragraphs  97  and  98.] 

yOHV  8.  8SWSIX,  BBPEESlBirnHO  THE  HATIOHAL  A880CIATI0V  07  HJUftBU 

SBALSBS,  WJirCIE,  110). 

Mr«  Sewsll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  personally  president  of  the 
Alabama  Marble  Co.  My  present  residence  is  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  but 
I  appear  here  to  represent  practically  the  entire  marble-producing^ 
industry  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  IN'ational  Association  of 
Marble  Dealera 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  tariff  on  imported  marble  and 
onyx  blocks,  including  breccias  and  those  limestones  that  are  sus- 
ceptible of  polish  and  that  are  actually  used  as  interior  marbles,  be 
restored  at  least  to  the  figure  that  prevailed  before  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913.  That  prior  rate  was  65  cente  per 
cubic  foot.  As  a  matter  or  fact,  a  tariff  of  $1  per  cubic  foot  would 
leave  us  at  this  time  at  a  greater  disadvantage  with  reference  to 
imported  blocks  than  we  were  when,  prior  to  the  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  the  tariff  was  65  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  duty  under  the  act 
of  1918  is  60  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

We  also  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  on  these  same  materials 
in  tiie  form  of  sawn  slabs  be  increased  at  least  to  the  figures  pre- 
vailing before  the  act  of  October  8,  1913  (that  is,  sawed  or  dressed 
over  2  inches  in  thickness,  $1  per  cubic  foot;  slabs  not  more  than 
1  inch  in  thickness,  8  cents  per  superficial  foot;  slabs  more  than  1 
inch  and  not  more  than  1^  inch,  10  cents  per  superficial  foot ;  slabs 
more  than  11  inch  and  not  more  than  2  inches,  12^  cents  per  super- 
ficial foot.  If  rubbed  in  whole  or  in  part,  2  cents  per  superficial 
foot  in  addition  to  all  of  the  above) .    As  in  the  case  of  blocks,  don- 
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blm^  the  duties  levied  by  the  act  of  1918  would  not  restore  us  to  the 
relative  comi)etitive  status  which  we  enjoyed  before  and  which  was 
really  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  our  industry. 

We  recog^iize  the  justice  of  reasonable  protection  to  the  marble* 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States  and  we  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble 
proportionate  to  the  increases  which  may  be  granted  on  blocks  and 
slabs. 

We  have  here  a  memorial  with  a  copy  for  every  member  of  the 
committee  in  which  we  set  forth  our  reasons  for  this  request  in  more 
detail,  but  I  desire  simply  to  bring  out  the  salient  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  producers,  with  an  annual  pay  roll 
due  to  their  operations  of  certainly  not  less  than  $25,0(K),000,  and 
probably  more  than  that,  including  active  operations  in  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  New  Mexioo,  Utah,  CaUfonda,  and 
Alaska. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  imported  marble,  practically,  is  used 
for  interior  work.  Only  a  portion  of  the  total  American  production 
is  used  for  interior  work.  All  that  we  are  asking  for  is  a  tariff  on 
this  marble  used  for  interior  work.  I  will  say  that  the  maYble  suit- 
able for  interior  work  is  the  highest  priced  of  all.  Most  of  the  im- 
ported marble  comes  from  Itafy.  The  geological  conditions,  their 
rates  of  pay,  and  things  of  that  sort,  give  them  a  great  advanta^ 
over  the  American  producers  in  producing  marble  of  a  grade  suit- 
able for  interior  work. 

Mr.  Hawi^t.  Is  the  marble  in  this  country  as  good  for  interior 
work  as  the  Italian  marble? 

Mr.  Sewell.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  is  consumed  in  this  country  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  Somewhere  between  1,200,000  and  l,600,000.cubic  feet 
of  marble  is  used  for  interior  work  in  this  country  each  year. 
.  Mr.  Garner.  But  the  total  amount  of  marble  used  in  this  country 
per  annum. 

T  Mr.  Sewell.   That  will  vary  from,  say,  3,000,000  cubic  feet  to  4,500,- 
000  cubic  feet,  depending  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  much  is  imported? 

Mr.  Sewell.  About  between  600,000  and  700,000  cubic  feet  is  the 
normal  yearly  importation.  The  interior  marble  in  this  countrv  is 
about  equally  divided  between  domestic  and  imported  marbles.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  if  you  quadruple  thepresent  rates  it  would 
prohibit  the  importation  by  1  cubic  foot.  The  marble  is  sued  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  question  of  which  marble  is  used  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  and  the  people  who  select  the  particular  marble  do  not 
care  very  much  whether  they  pay  $1  a  cubic  foot  or  $5  a  cubic  foot 
for  the  marble  produced  and  set  in  place. 

Mr.  Garner.  Does  it  not  depend  very  largely  on  the  archiect  as  to 
what  kind  of  marble  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  Yes,  gii*.  He  is  the  gentleman  whose  taste  usually  gov- 
erns. If  he  specifies  for  you  an  expensive  Italian  marble,  that  means 
he  does  not  care  whether  you  pay  $20  or  $40  a  cubic  foot  for  that 
marble  set  in  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tariff  on  marble  has 
never  had  any  actual  ia^fluence  on  the  impprtation.    We  don't  want 
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the  impoited  marible  driven  out  of  the  country,  but  we  do  think  that 
we  should  have  a  tariff  on  it  that  Tf  ould  put  us  somewhere  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  them.  The  natural  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
cause  a  sli^t  increase  in  the  prevaiHnia:  price  of  interior  marble. 
That  little  increase  for  the  American  producer  will  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  buy  maiide  for  monumental  and  exterior  work  at  a 
more  moderate  price  than  they  could  otherwise.  We  could  prove  that 
by  actual  fibres  if  the  committee  wants  it. 

Mr.  Green.  How  do  you  distin^ish  between  marble  for  interior 
work  and  that  whidi  is  to  be  used  for  exterior  work  I 

Mr.  Sbwsll.  You  mean  in  the  imported  marble? 

Mr.  Grekn.  How  could  we  distinguish  it  in  the  law  so  that  we 
would  know  how  to  apply  it  t 

Mr.  SiEWiax*  We  have  given  you  the  definition  in  our  memorial. 
Any  imported  marble,  any  onyx  blocks,  including  breccias  and  those 
limestones  tiiat  are  susoeptible  of  |K)li8h  and  are  actually  used  as 
interior  marbles.  There  is  no  question  about  defining  in  any  indi- 
vidual case. 

Mr.  Green.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  it?  ' 

Mr.  SEWEUi.  No. 

Mr*  Garner.  Your  idea  in  suggesting  an  increase  is  merely  to  set; 
more  money  in  the  Treasury  and  let  these  rich  people  lEse  that  marble  t 

Mr.  Seweu*.  Also  to  help  the  American  producers  to  conduct  their 
business  under  better  conditions. 

Mr.  TiLsoN.  The  present  duty  is  65  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  If  it  is  a  question  of  renrenue  only,  I  suggest  the  duty 
be  raised  up  as  high  as  2^^  becaMfie  I  dont  believe,  tluit  will  keep 
tlie  marble  out,  if  it  is  a  qittstion  of  reveifue.  It  is  true  that  a  tariff 
many  times.more  than  we  have  asked  for  will  ^ve4;he  United  States 
more  revenue  than  it  has  ever  collected  on  uxi^rted  marbles.  I 
would  also  tike  to  nudfie  la  plea  for  a  duty  on  manufactured  maiUe. 
You  understand  that  some  of  the  American  manufacturers  would, 
like  to  iiave  the  >  imported  Uocks  on  tke  free  list,  but  I  think  their 
attitude  on  that  subject  is  very  much  like  the  railroads^  When  they 
used  to  cpiioae  the  develo|viitet  of  canals.  Now  the  railroads  would 
like  to  have  the  canals  developed,  because  they  produce  a  low-grade 
traffic  and  they  are  feeders  to  the  railroads  of  high-grade  traffic.  If 
the  American  macblsliusinesp  develops  they  will  go  ahead  and  enlarge 
the  market  for  all  Hnds  of  marbfe  in  this  country,  and  the  im«* 
porters  will  actual  in  the  end  get  their  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Tm&AoWAT.  This  imports  marble  is  marble  for  statuary  and 
things  like  that? 

Mr.  Sewxxl.  Y^  sir ;  for  altars  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  TBEAxnvAY.  That  is  otit  of  the  building  class! 

Mr.  Sewell.  Yes,  sir ;  out  of  the  building  class. 

There  is  a  business  amounting  to  from  one  Aiillion  to  several  million 
dollazB  a  year  in  the  importation  of  these  manufactured  articles,  and 
they  are  very  frequently  imported  here  as  works  of  art.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  igainii^  the  importation  of  genuine  or  original  works 
of  seulpture  free  of  duty,  if  ydu  like,  but  the  great  majority  of  this 
work  tibat  comes  in  is  ox.  purely  the  conventional  character.  There 
is  not  any  of  it  that  can  not  oe  eaualed  by  the  workmen  of  this 
comitryy.and  it  makra  no  differei&ce  wneti)ier  it  ia  made  out  of  domestic 
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or  imported  marble.  Manufacturers  and  workmen  in  this  ooiintry 
can  produce  it  just  as  good  as  the  best  and  a  good  deal  better  than 
much  that  comes  from  Italy. 

The  Chairmak.  What,  if  any,  by-product  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  able  to  sell  the  waste  marble  in 
crushed  form  for  use  in  terrazzo  floors,  and  lately  there  has  came  to 
be  some  demand  for  it  for  stuccowork  in  houses,  and  there  are  a  few 
of  us  here  and  there  who  make  a  little  of  it  into  lime. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  grind  any  of  it  into  flour  t 

Mr.  Sewell.  To  a  limit^  extent  it  is  pulverized  to  a  fine  degree 
and  sold  for  agricultural  purposes,  just  as  ground  lim^tone  is,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  extent.  My  own  oompany^  down  in  Alabanoia, 
which  has  a  deposit  which  yields  a  great  deal  oi  waste,  has  sold  mar- 
ble for  all  of  tnose  purposes,  except  we  never  have  burned  any  of  it 
into  lime. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  industry  in  Alabama  near  Birmingham  f 

Mr.  Sewell.  Yes,  sir ;  about  50  miles  from  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  sell  it  to  the  sugar  manufacturers — 
sugar  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  No,  sir;  because  they  wanted  it  bumed,  and  we  have 
never  felt  justified  in  going  iisto  the  lime-burning  business.  We  did 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chatrmakj  I  was  in  Birmingham  at  one  time  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  one  industry  sbipped  ground  marble  to  the 
American  Sugar  Befining  Co. 

Mr.  Oarner.  And  they  mix  it  with  the  sugar  t 

The  Chairman.  They  mix  it  with  confectionary  sugar* 

Mr.  Sewell.  If  any  Alabama  marble  has  been  mixed  with  sugar 
marketed  in  this  country  it  has  been  done  by  the  sugar  me&  and  ncA 
by  the  marble  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  serious  about  this  matter.  I  fiave  a  letter 
offering  me  ground  marble  to  mix  with  flour  and  guaranteeing  me 
$400  to  $600  profit  per  carload,  and  fumisiiing  a  mixing  madiiiie 
free  of  cost  to  mix  it  with. 

Mr.  Sewell.  Nobody  has  offered  to  sell  me  a  plant  to  do  that,  sir* 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  en* 
tirely  ignorant. 

Mr.  Kainet.  Long  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law  it 
might  have  been  mixed  with  flour. 

The  Chairman.  I  differ  with  ^on.  It  has  been  since  the  pure  food 
law  became  an  act.  I  talked  with  Dr.  Wiley  about  it,  and  he  says 
it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  pure  food  law,  because  it  is  not  unwhoJe* 
some. 

Mr.  Sewell.  I  am  quite  sure  the  marble  industry  in  this  coimtry 
is  not  engaged  in  any  such  commerce. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  don't  think  Dr.  Wiley  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  I  am  sincere  about  it 
It  can  be  done  and  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  want  to  defend  Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  the  chairman 
misunderstood  him,  because  I  don't  believe  Dr.  Wiley  eonid  have 
seriously  made  the  statement  that  flour  made  out  of  marble  lis  not  un- 
wholesome. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  fidid  that  in  his  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Gabxer.  Nat  by  Dr.  Wiky. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes ;  Dr.  Wikv  so  testified^  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. I  may  be  mistaken.  I  am  not  quite  positive  it  was  Dr. 
Wilqr :  it  may  nave  been  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Kaimxt.  Yon  won't  find  that  he  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it,  because  you  were  in  favor  of  mixed 
flour  and  I  was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Garksr.  You  don't  care  for  any  duty  on  it  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  it  with  flour,  do  yout 

Mr.  SsMTBUL.  No,  sir.  If  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
being  used,  we  would  not  fear  any  competition  at  all. 

Mr.  Hadusx.  Does  jf our  brief  deal  with  monumental  marble  t 

Mr.  Sbwsll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HadkiBt.  And  the  rates  you  have  discussed  apply  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  Any  rates  you  name  would  probably  apply  to  any 
marble  imported  for  that  purpose,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
imported  marbles  will  not'  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  in  thk 
climate,  and  they  are  not  usdd  for  monumental  work  and  they  are 
not  used  for  anv  exterior  building  work.  If  we  can  have  the  tariff 
that  we  have  asked  for  these  iotenor  marUes,  that  will  give  us  satis- 
factory ^toteckion  against  those  oth^rB.  We  only  want  to  be  on  a 
competitive  baaia.  We.don%  want  to  cut  these  otheer  marUes  out,  but 
when  the  tariff  is  too  low  they  get  an  advantage  of  us  that  we  think 
is  a  little  more  than  the^  ought  t6  have. 

Mr.  Haduvt.  I  wonder  whether  your  definitions  would  apply  to 
the  character  of  marble  I  refer  to  i 

Mr.  Sbwell.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would. 
'    The  Chajbman.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  if  the  rtites  were 
increased  on  all  of  the  marbles  suggested  by  you  it  would  not  pre- 
dode  their  importation,  but  would  yield  greater  revenue? 

Mr.  Sbwbll.  It  would  give  greater  revenue  and  not  diminish 
mpottations.    I  think  you  would  have  to  go  above  $2,  probably,  per 
cubic  foot,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  seriously  interfered  with  the 
importation  of  marbles. 

Mr.  Gahnbr.  Yoinr  industry  is  in  Alabama} 

Mr.  SiBWBLL.  YeS)  at* 

Mr.  GiUtNBR.  I  notice  that  they  are  usually  reasonable.    [Laughter..] 

Mr.'  SvwviiL.  Practioall^  all  of  the  marble  blcfoks  import^  into 
this  country  are  used  for  interior  Vfork ;  the  question,  therefore,  lies 
.  directly  between  all  mf  the  imported  marble  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
portion  of  the  domestic  production  that  is  used  for  interior  work,  al- 
Uiough  the  market  for  domestic  marble  for  other  purposes  is  also 
involved— ^as  will  be  shown. 

The  marbles  imported  into  this  country  comprise  various  grades 
of  white  marble,  a  considerable  varirty  ox  richly-colored  fancy  mar- 
bles^ and  a  ntimber  of  varieties  of  so-called  monotone  marbles*  which 
are  geneorally  of  some  shade  of  buff  or  ^ay.  With  the  ex<^ption  of 
a  certain  few  of  the  fajSK^y  marbles,  breocias,  and  marbles  with  richly- 
coldred  veins,  whidi  are  peculiar  in  their  markings  and  coloring  and 
used  only  to  a  dight  extent,  this  country  produces  fair  eauivalents 
f<H*  eivery  imported  mari)le  Not  only  is  the  American  marble  usually 
a  full  equivalent  of  its.  imported  rival  in  its  decorative  possibilities 
but  in  evei^  other  respect,  such  as  hardness,  durability,  strength, 
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polishing  oualities,  resistance  to  staining^  etc.,  it  is  aliDOst  adways 
superior.  But  the  selection  of  a  decorative  marUba  is  a  matler  of 
taste,  with  which  it  is  useless  to  find  faulL  Many  asdiitects  in  this 
country  prefer  the  imported  marbles  of  the  same  class  to  the  domestic 
marbles ;  there  is  always  the  hire  of  the  thing  imported  from  a  far 
country.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  do  not  belsBye  that  any 
tariff  of  any  thinkable  amount  will  keep  the  imported  mwbles  out 
nor  greatly  diminish  their  quantity  as  compared  with  the  domestic 
marUes  used  for  interior  work.  We  do  not  desire  to  keep  them  out, 
but  we  do  not  wish  them  to  drive  us  out  of  the  interior  market. 
They  have  a  market  of  their  own  within  which  the  duty -paid  on  them 
is  a  negligible  consideration.  Doubling  the  present  doi^  would  not 
diminish  their  use,  and  putting  them  on  the  free  list  would  not  in- 
crease it  if  the  domestic  producers  were  able  to  oompete  with  them 
under  such  conditioios. 

Interior  marble  has  its  structural  and  sanitury  purpoees,  but  its 
principal  use^  and  that  is  particularly  tme  of  imported  marblea,  is 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  more  elab(»ate  and  expenave  build- 
infls.    It  belongs,  therefore,  more  to  the  class  of  liianiries. 

The  present  tariff  on  imported  marble  blocks  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  tne  price  ourreutly  paid  for  the  finiehed 
material  set  in  place*  The  cost  of  interior  mmrole  in  an  office  build- 
ing or  hotel  rarely  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  Ae  whole;  in  apartment 
houses  it  is  much  less.  DouUing  the  present  tariff  on  marUe  would 
add  not  over  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  most  luxurious 
buildings  in  which  it  is  used.  The  efleot  on  rentals  would  be  practi- 
caUy  nu. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  <3iat  imported  marble  is  partioularly  a 
material  upon  which  revenue  riiould  be  nueed,  for  the  recordi  of  ink- 

K^rtations  of  marble  riiow  very  clearly  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
e  tariff  on  marble  has  been  directly  proportional  to  the  tariff  itself, 
the  total  amount  imported  having  been  practically  independent  of 
the  tariff. 

Most  of  the  marble  blocks  imported  into  this  country  oome  from 
Italy ;  the  principal  producing  center  there  is  the  Carrara  district. 
In  1913,  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  liiere  were  T32  quar- 
ries in  the  Carrara  district;  tiie  capital  invested  was  eetimatod  at 
$8S,629,000.  At  the  same  time  the  capital  invested  in  i^kmeriean  pro- 
ducing companies  was  not  leas  than  $50,000,000,  and  they  included 
operations  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Torl^Geoivia,  AleAMuna, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
California^  and  Alaska. 

The  capital  of  the  American  producers  is  largely  invested  in  fixed 
form  ana  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  oontmned  vitalitr  upon  a 
permanent  and  stable  market  for  the  product  of  the  American 
quarries.  The  capital  of  the  importers  of  foreign  marbles  is  largely 
represented  by  marble  on  hand  and  by  f adlitiea  for  handlmr  and 
storing  it.  Capital  in  this  form  is  easy  to  liquidate  and  traiunoer  to 
other  purposes.  The  capital  of  the  American  produosrs  is  tied  down 
to  their  quarries  and  machinery,  often  in  locations  which  are  justified 
only  by  the  existence  &ere  of  their  deposits!.  Unless  the  depositB 
can  be  worked  the  fixed  investment  is  almost  a  total  Ion. 

In  Italy  the  marble  forms  the  backbone  of  a  range  ot  mountains : 
it  outcrops  at  and  near  the  summit    As  a  result  it  can  be  quarriea 
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b^  the  use  of  expIosiTeB  at  a  T«d7  law  vo0t  without  risk  of  injuring 
either  the  marble  blown  dcywn  or  tiiat  remaimng  in  place.  The  rery 
prooess  of  quarrying  opens  up  all  the  natural  eracks  or  unsoundness, 
as  die  qnarryman  eaUs  them,  amaratini;  the  good  from  the  bad. 
Mweoyer,  the  yaiiations  in  graund,  tone,  Yeining,  aiid  douding  oceiir 
so  gradually  thataay  sound  Uoek  will  be  all  of  one  variety  or  grade. 
Nothing  remains  bat  to  roughly  square  them  up  and  the  blocks  are 
ready  ror  the  mill. 

In  thiscoimtry  the  marble  lies  under  the  floor  of  the  vallem;  or,  if 
it  is  in  the  hills,  it'  is  often  csaveied  to  a  great  eactent  with  other  rock. 
Explosives  can  not  be  used.  The  stone  mfast.  be  eat  out  by  means  of 
channeling  machines  and  drills.  The  unsound  marble  musi  be  taken 
out  with  the  sound,  and  it  costs  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  sound. 
A  certain  peroentagB  of  the  product,  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent, 
manifestly  worthless,  goes  at  once  to  the  dump.  Of  the  remainder,  a 
percentage  is  always  wortliless,  but  ean  be  ^determiDed  to  be  so  and 
separated  from  the  ^ood  only  by  sawing.  Every  eubic  foot?  sent  to 
the  dump  after  sawing  represents  an  additional  direet  expense  and 
further  reduces  the  final  net  yield.  Induded  iit  this  net  yield  are 
often  several  varieties  or  grades  whidi  have  to  be  separated  and 
classified  slab  by  slab  and  a  market  found  for  each. 

Since  1913  costs  have  greatly  increased.  In  this  country  they  have 
more  than  doubled.  Ai^uming  that  quarrying  costs  in  Italy  have 
quadrupled,  that  tlie  Jtalian  qnarryman  still  sella  oa  the  same. per- 
centage of  profit,  faffitt  taking  account  of  the  present  rsute  ef  exchange, 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Italian  blocks  kid  down  in  New  York 
should  not  have  been  increased  by  more  than  dO  per  cent  Even  with 
an  additional  tariff  of  SOeents  per  cubic  foot  the  increase  in  cost  to 
the  importer  will  not  exceed  on  the  average  50  per  cent^  aa  agiainat 
more  tnan  100  ^r  cent  increase  for  tiie  Araeriean  peoduoer. 

The  increase  m  frci^t  rates  on  marble  in  this  country  over  those 
prevailing  in  1913  amounts  to  at  least  40  per  <»nt ;  the  increase  in 
ocean  freights  on  marble  blocks  is  not  more  than  33<|  per  cent.. 

From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive^  the  importation  of  bfodcs  of  foreo^n 
marblee  amounted  to  an  average  of  66fi,()00  cubic  £eet  per  year.  The 
average  yearly  consumption  of  domestic  interior  marbles  for  the 
same  years,  as  reported  oy  the  Geological  Survey,  was  about  463,000 
cubic  feet.  But  of  marble  reported  as  sold  in  the  uough  to  manufac- 
turers during  the  same  years,  probably  about  200,000  cubic  feet  were 
actually  used  for  interior  work,  making  the  average  total  consump- 
tion of  domestic  marbles  for  this  purpose  about  663,000  cubic  feet. 

The  use  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  materials  went  up  and  down 
together,  depending  upon  the  activity  of  building  work.  The  tariff 
had  no  perceptible  influence.  Beginning  with  1915  the  industry  was 
disrupted  by  war  conditions,  and  it  has  not  yet  returned  to  normal. 

Durhig  the  years  1910-1914,  inclusive,  the  average  yearly  produc- 
tion inUDB  country  for  all  purposes  was  about  4,500,000  cubic  feet. 
Most  of  it  was  used  in  the  monumental  trade  and  for  exterior  build- 
ing work.  Here  is  where  the  poor  man  comes  in  as  a  customer  for  the 
marble  trade.  Marble  costs  more  to  produce  than  granite,  but  is  less 
expensive  to  work,  so  marble  is  the  poor  man's  gravestone.  Along 
with  the  grades  erf  domestic  marble  produced  for  interior  work,  must 
be  produced  other  grades  whidi  are  well  adapted  for  monumental 
work  but  which  are  not  suitable  iot  interior  building  work.    These 
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^ades  are  sold  in  the  monomMital  trade  at  yory  close  figures.  This 
IS  made  possible  only  by  the  relatively  hi^h  prioes  obtainable  for  the 
interior  work.  A  serious  diminuticm  in  tiieee  prioes  wpnld  mean  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  less  expensive  monumental  work,  or  else 
the  partial  riiuttinfi[  down  of  cerwn  ktrge  operations  which  now 
employ  thousands  ox  men.  To  a  less  extent^  perh^)6,  but  no  less  oe^« 
tainly,  the  marble  used  for  exterior  work  is  scdd  on  a  close  margin 
because  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  interior  marble.  The  imported 
marbles  can  not  safely  be  extK»9ed  to  the  weather  in  this  country,  and 
they  oottld  not  compete  with  the  domestic  marbles  for  this  pnrpose^ 
even  if  equal  to  tiaem  in  durability  and  duty  free.  But  the  tariff  on 
them  makes  doser  prices  on  all  outside  work  not  only  possible  but  an 
actual  fact. 

At  every  stage  of  its  progress  from  the  deposit  in  the  sround  to  its 
final  resting  place  in  the  buildinf  or  the  cemetery,  the  vame  of  marble 
is  75  or  80  per  cent,  labor  direoQy  applied;  not  to  speak  of  tike  laboi 
indirectly  represented  in  the  supplMs  used  in  quarrying  and  subse- 
<iuent  processes. 

Fronts  have  been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their  absence.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  new  marble  property  to  a  ]point  where  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  yield  a  certain  average  amount  and  percenta^  of 
merchantable  stock  from  year  to  year  is  we  work  of  a  Uf e  time^  Until 
that  stage  is  reached,  every  penny  earned  over  expenses  must  be  rein* 
vested  in  the  business ;  otherwise,  a  run  of  a  fiBw  months  of  bad  luck 
in  one  or  two  quarries  may  result  in  bankruptcy;  even  tiie  most 
prudent  management  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  failures  from 
being  more  numerous  than  the  successes.  The  amount  of  capital  lost 
in  the  business  is  unbelievably  Lirge,  considering  the  volume  of  the 
busmess  itself . 

The  marble-producing  business  in  this  country  is  about  75  years 
old.  Only  recently  can  a  few  of  the  largest  oompanies  feel  that  they 
are  finally  on  a  secure  basis.  The  value  of  marme  in  the  ground,  un- 
developed, is  not  much  and  even  after  expensive  devempment  its 
value  IS  relatively  small.  The  greater  part  of  tiie  value  and  cost  of 
marble  blocks  and  slabs  is  labor  applied  directly  in  the  industry. 

The  reward  that  justifies  the  tune  and  capital  put  into  the  busi- 
ness is  the  fact  that  once  the  physical  properties  are  adequately  de- 
veloi)ed,  the  business  is  one  of  great  stability  and  permanence;  but 
this  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  pioneer  who  starte  it  rar^y 
finishes  it.  The  Italian  quarries  have  been  operated  for  AfiOO  years. 
They  contain  manyjproperties  that  have  been  adequately  developed 
for  ^nerations.  They  long  ago  left  behind  them  most  of  the 
troubles  that  still  connt>nt  the  American  producers.  The  total  an- 
nual pay  roll  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Americui  marble- 
producing  industry  is  probably  not  1^  than  ^,000,000.  More 
than  half  of  it  is  due  to  the  monumental  and  exterior  branchfia  of  the 
trade;  a  reasonable  tariff  on  imported  marbles  is  r^ected  many 
times  over  in  this  vohime  of  wages,  besides  being  a  source  of  direct 
revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  see 
marble  on  the  free  list.  Their  a4;titude  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  railroads  in  their  former  resistance  to  the  development  of 
navigation,  trolley  lines,  and^  other  subsidiary  means  of  transporta- 
tion.   As  a  matter  of  fact.  Hoe  American  producers  with  their  lower 
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and  medium  ffrades  ol  interior  marble,  have  been  educating  new  com- 
munities to  the  desirability  of  marble  for  toilet  rooms,  hotel  lobbies, 
small  banking  rooms,  etc.  They  are  entering  fields  not  now  open 
to  the  higher  priced  marbles,  whether  domestic  or  imported:  but  in 
time  the  demand  for  the  higher  grades  will  develop,  and  then  the 
imported  marbles  will  get  their  share.  In  short,  with  a  reasonable 
tariff  in  their  favor,  the  American  producers  will  gradually  enlarge 
the  market  for  imported  marbles  as  well  as  their  own,  whether  they 
desire  to  do  so  or  not. 

All  the  arguments  for  a  tariff  on  blocks  apply  with  equal  f oroe  to 
unfinished  marble  in  any  intermediate  stage. 


Article. 


Tear  onding  Jane  SO,  1918: 

Blocks 

Sawed 

Slabs 

Tear  ending  June  30, 1915: 

Blocks.. 

Slabs 

Tear  ending  June  80, 1916; 

BkKks 

Slabs 

Calendar  year  1919: 

Stocks 

Slabs 

To  Sept.  30, 1930: 

Bkcks , 

Slabs 


ftateof  duty. 


9Qi65cu. 
l.OOcu. 
.06  sop. 

,50  ca. 
.06  sup. 

.50cu. 
.06  sup. 

.fiOea. 
.06  sup. 

.50  CO. 
.06  sap. 


Quantity. 


Cu.fL 
631,352 
11 
161,878 

470, 5S5 
180,621 

Xtw,  Vt4 

47,211 

209,945 
74,680 

332,299 
30,413 


Value. 


1983,652 

27 

31,462 

716,164 
31,415 

326,245 
10,254 

663,340 
17,886 

894,557 
16,565 


i 


Value 
per  unit. 


61.56 

11.26 

.19 

1.53 
.17 

1.73 
.22 

2.84 
.34 

2.69 
.54 


Cam- 
patedad 
valorem 

rate. 


Pereeni. 
41.72 
41.60 
41.1ft 

3^85 
34.60 

29.11 
27. 6» 

17. 6» 
3&06 

1&6 
11.0 


Bbusf  of  Tme  Itauan  Chamber  of  Gommebce  in  New  Yobk. 

Few  other  lines  of  Inrportatlon  have  been  so  severely  affected  by  the  war  fts 
marble.  The  sufipension  of  building  operations  during  the  war  pertod,  which 
are  necessarily  resuming  at  a  much  reduced  rate  in  its  aftermath  because  the 
readjustment  from  war  to  peace  conditions,  does  not  find  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  the  long  Investment  of  capital  required  In  building  enterprises, 
together  with  the  unsettled  conditions  of  shipping  during  and  for  some  time 
after  the  war,  the  lack  and  high  cost  of  labor,  the  greatly  increased  cost  in  all 
items  of  unavoidable  outlay,  and  In  brief  the  general  upset  conditions  and  diffi- 
culties exx)erlenced. during  the  eventful  years  that  followed  the  last  revision 
of  the  tariff,  have  kept  the  marble  business  practically  at  a  standstill. 

The  statistics  of  Importation  give  ample  evidence  of  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. While  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  marble  and  manufactures  thereof  subject 
to  duty  were  imported  for  a  total  value  of  $1,335  672,  iniportflt'ons  have  gradu- 
ally decreased  In  the  fiscal  year  1915  to  $894,538 ;  1916,  $728,693 ;  1917,  $659,014; 
1918.  422,287;  1919,  $288,953;  and  although  in  1920  there  has  been  some  re- 
sumption, trade  Is  still  far  from  anything  like  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
But  even  a  return  to  prewar  figures  would  not  imply  any  flourishing  condition, 
because  at  that  time  were  already  evident  the  effects  of  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  domestic  marble  In  limiting  the  use  of  the  foreign  article  to  where  It 
could  not  be  substituted  by  the  domestic.  So  It  was  thnt  while  the  quarrying 
and  working  of  domestic  marble  Increased  its  output  from  a  total  value  of  64 
million  dollars  in  1899  to  one  of  113  millions  in  1909,  and  has  kept  pretty  steady 
since,  with  107  millions  In  1914,  In  spite  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  which  it 
Is  ondoubtedly  due  the  slight  contraction  reported  at  the  census  of  1914,  im- 
portations of  marble,  supplied  four-fifths  by  Italy,  fluctuated  annually  between 
1|  and  1}  million  dollars.  There  has  not  been  for  this  source  any  substantial 
gain  even  when  conditions  were  normal  from  the  increaseil  use  of  this  noble 
building  material  to  which  modem  architecture  and  the  Improving  artistic 
education  of  the  American  people  in  conjunction  with  their  greater  means  are 
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flniling  new  applications  in  Increasini^  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  their  homes 
as  In  the  decoration  of  those  majestic  buildings  which  the  practical  tread  of 
American  art  and  the  I'esponaiveness  of  American  capital  have  raised  to  the 
constructive  pursuits  of  commerce  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country. 

While  this  cliamber  does  not  Ignore  that  war  conditions  have  affected  do- 
mestic production,  it  can  not  at  the  same  time  overlook  anottier  fact,  quite  as 
evident  and  important,  namely,  that  the  mariiie  iadostry  in  Italy  has  been  by 
far  the  greater  sufferer  from  the  war,  its  output  of  857,000  tons  in  1914  having 
been  reduced  to  200,000  in  1015,  to  171,000  tons  in  1916,  and  to  only  134,233 
tons  In  1917.  The  marble  business  has  been  even  more  depressed  in  1918  and 
1919,  for  which  statistics  are  not  yet  available,  except  those  of  total  exports 
from  Italy  to  all  deatinatiODs,  which  were  as  foUowa: 

Calendar  years :  ^totm, 

1913 317, 392 

1914 260. 530 

1915 128, 836 

In  these  amounts  the  United  States  participated,  according  to  official  Italian 
statistics,  in  the  following  proportions : 


Calendar  years — Continued. 

1916 118, 634 

1917 80, 898 

1918 50,  e56 


1019 

lOlA 

1917 

1916 

1916 

• 

1914 

1913 

Iflock marblff ^ 

Tont. 

19,264 

7,467 

4,782 

• 

Tont. 
7,986 

tCsu 

7;614 
46B 

Tont. 
17,068 

14,190 

Tont. 
96^806 
10^  4M 
21,894 

1,141 

T&nt. 
24.388 

1^217 

Tont. 
48^004 

^067 

63,484 

Sawed  in  slabs  1MB  than  ft^iDcfaes  thick 

Otherwise  sawed  or  prepared 

2a  298 
27;  401 

Paving  titos ...W. 

Total 

31,603 

23,874 

4^286 

60^384 

61,880 

90^789 

109^177 

These  figures  show  conclusively  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  marble  in- 
dustry in  Italy,  exports  on  the  whole  having  been  in  1918  less  than  one-sixth 
what  they  were  before  the  war  and  those  to  this  country  less  than  on^ 
fourth. 

Quarrying  reduced  to  one-fourth  or  to  one-fifth  of  its  former  output  and 
the  equivalent  loss  of  trade  have  not  been  the  only  disastrous  effect  of  tbe 
war  on  this  industry,  but  no  less  prejudicial  has  been  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  production.  This  is  due  to  &r  greater  wages  paid  to  labor,  which 
have  gone  up  five  or  six  times  their  value  in  lire  in  comparison  to  their  pre- 
war level,  a  cutter  for  instance,  who  used  to  be  paid  6  lire  per  day's  work  in 
antebellum  days,  being  now  unobtainable  for  less  than  20  lire  for  an  eiglit 
instead  of  nine  hour  day's  work.  Also  to  much  higher  freights,  both  rail- 
road and  maritime,  the  former  having  doubled  and  the  latter  Increased  00 
per  cent,  namely,  from  25  to  40  shillings  per  ton.  Likewise  to  the  greatly 
augm^ted  cost  of  hauling  the  marble  from  the  quarry  to  railroad  station, 
which  16  still  carted  by  ox  wagons  on  account  of  no  other  available  means  of 
conveyance.  And,  last  but  not  least,  on  account  of  the  much  higher  cost  of 
materials  In  general,  such  as  machinery,  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  which  liaa  gone 
up  in  even  greater  proi>ortion. 

While  this  chamber  does  not  ignore  that  some  similar  increases  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  as  well  as  a  consequence  of  war  conditions,  they  have, 
however,  affected  less  the  cost  of  production  here,  because  of  the  more  progres- 
sive methods  of  quarrying  obtaining  in  the  marble  district  of  the  United 
States  requiring  far  less  labor  and  making  for  more  efficiency.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  as  well  aa  in  some 
other  item  can  not  be  faithfully  represented  by  reporting  it  in  its  equivalent 
in  gold  standard  currency,  because  of  the  factor  of  great  instability  of  the 
exchange  rate.  Some  of  the  most  striking  accentuations  in  the  cost  of  labor 
have  been  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  date,  namely,  since  last  October, 
in  consequence  of  the  labor  troubles  experienced  about  that  time. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cost  of  ordinary 
white  Carrara  marble  In  Italy  has  now  Increased  to  such  figure  that  it  can  not 
be  laid  down  for  less  than  $3  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  Leghorn.  This  figure  has 
to  be  further  Increased  by  66  cents  for  freight^  15  cents  for  lighterage,  and  50 
cents  for  duty,  bringing  the  cost  to  f4.30,  to  which,  adding  25  per  cent  profit, 
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we  have  the  idtimate  ooet  of  the  marble  delivered. at  New  York  at  $5.d5  per 
cubic  foot,  against  $8.20  paid  tor  domestic  marble. 

Tlie  imported  marble  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  extra  hazard  and  cost 
of  lumdUng  as  against  the  domestic,  which  can  be  shipped,  even  in  small  qnaa- 
tlties,  from  the  quarry  direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  margin  of  at  least  $2  or  over  per  cubic  foot  in  favor  of  domestic  marble 
shows  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  of  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  marble  hk 
blo<^  and  of  76  cents  on  sawed  or  dressed  marble  are  sufilciently  proteotive  for 
doBMstic  industry,  whldi  has  over  the  foreign  the  advantage  of  lesser  cost  of 
production,  of  freight,  and  of  nearness  of  supply.  They  appear  also  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue,. as  higher  rates  would  unquestionably  adversely 
affect  importation  under  the  present  depressed  conditions  of  the  industry 
abroad.  War  conditions^  having  set  in  soon  after  the  application  of  the  present 
tarifC,  robbed  it  of  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  trial. 

Owing  to  the  instabill^  of  foreign  exchange,  present  conditions  are  not  such 
as  to  afford  a  reliable  baslB  for  a  computation  of  the  cost  or  production  upon 
which  to  base  changes  in  the  tariff  of  a  pennanent  character,  a  cost  which 
varies  with  the  different  foreign  marbles  aoeordlng  with  the  greater  or  lesser 
facilities  of  quarrying,  the  location  of  the  quarries,  the  diataneea  to  be  covered  in 
hauling  the  material  from  the  qaarry  to  the  railroad  station  and  firom  the  latter 
for  the  ^rt  of  shipment  fbr  the  United  States,  and  also  aoeordlng  to  the  dif- 
ferent charges  for  loading  obtaining  at  difflenenl  ports. 

The  Italian  Amrl^  ddes  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  marble. 
Besides  b^ng  of  higher  cost  it  possesses  superior  qualities  of  its  own,  which 
make  lt»  use  invaluable  in  works  of  art  and^espe^iaUf  for  statuary,  for  interior 
4ec<vations,  and  in  ali  cases  <m  works  of  artistic  finish.  To  discourage  the  im- 
portation of  this  marble  wo^  work  li  gjreat  hardship  on  that  element  of  our 
people  gifted  with. artistic  tasteaand  interested  in  works  of  the  "better  kind." 

For  like  reasons  this  chamber  recompiefids  that  the  duty  on  slabs  or  paving 
tiles,  whicb  are  used  by  manufacturers  not  provided  with  sawmills,  be  continued 
at  the  present  rates  of  0  cent^  per  superficial  Ibot,  slabs  of  not  more  than  1  Inch 
in  thickness;  of  8  cents  per  superficial  foot  on  slabs  of  more  than  1  Inch  and 
not  more  than*  11  inched  In  thi^nees ;  of  10  ^hts  per  superficial  foot  on  slabs  of 
more  than  11  Inches  and  not  more  than  2  inches  in  oilckbess;  and  on  slabs 
rubbed  la  whole  or  in  part  of  2  cents  per  jBHertd^  iEspt  in  addition. 

These  paving  illesa^mdde  Uom  plqo^  ff  marble  unfit  for  otherpurpose 
and  give  the  consumer.. hi^Q  the  advantage '  of 'a  superior  article.  They  are 
admittedly  of  better  qu^Utgr  or  ffiore  art|atie  tlTan  any  other  substitute. 

This  chamber  favors  afso  the  contlndaoce  of  the  duty  on  mosaic  cubes  at  the 
present  rates  of  20  per  ceit  ad  valorem  and  36  per  cent  If  attached  on  paper, 
unless  Ihie  duty  can  be  made  specific,  which  would  be  preferable,  and,  instead 
of  20  per  cent  on  lobse  mtMialc,  be  fixed  irt  otte^fourtb  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Specific  duties  are  unquestionably  the  most  honest  to  collect,  and  it  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  an  article  Uke  marble,  as  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  its  true 
value  and  is  indlned  to  fl^ftctuate  aoeerding  to  the  use  to  whlcSi  it  is  put  Mosiic 
is  hardly  produeed  In  this- country ;  it  lias  a  displacing  competitor  in  ceramic 
tiles,  cheapo  in  price,  but  which  can  not  outdo  to  santtary  advantages,  beauty 
of  color  and  design,  and  efficiency;  as  well  as  lastiiig  quality  of  decoration,  good 
mosaic  work.  On  terrazzo  or  granite,  which  is  only  the  waste  dlbrls  of  the 
quarry  and  l»  not  of  much  valuoy  thlaefaamber  is  in  favor  of  assessing  a  specific 
duty  even  of  $1  per  gross  ton,  Instead  of  titie  present  rate  of  2^  p6r  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  material  and  on  which 
trelglit  charges  already  afford  ample  protection  tb  domestic  producers.  As 
Carrara  granite  is  essential  for  the  t^  layer  of  terrazso  floors  and  can  not  be 
replaced  with  equal  efficiency  in  thia  use  by  (he  domestic  article,  its  importation 
should  be  encouraged  both  in  the  interest  of  the  good  wearing  quality  of  the 
floors  obtained  by  its  use  as  of  revenue,  whidi  would  be  benefited  by  an  Increase 
In  the  importatioBS  ot  this  material* 

C.  3D.  7AGE80H,  YBSSZBKIT  AHD  TBSASITBBB  07  TES  0.  B.  7A0X80H  CO. 
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Jackson.  Mj  name  is  C.  D.  Jac^FSon^  representing 
Jackaon  Co.  (Inc.)  5. marble  im^rters. 
I  prepared  a  brief  which  I  will  submit  to  the  committee. 
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Bbisf  of  Tas  C.  D.  Jackbon  Oo.  (INC3.),  Nbw  Torn  Qrt. 

One  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  O.  D.  Jackson,  appeared  and  sabmitted,  on 
January  9,  1918,  to  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Honae  of 
Represratatlves,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  brief. 

The  facts  stated  in  said  brief  were  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
conditions  existing  at  that  time.  The  facts  sulnnitted  were  taksen  in  fntleat 
consideration  by  your  honorable  board,  and  it  resulted  4n  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  existing  at  that  time,  and  the  adoption  of  practically  all  the  points 
which  are  embodied  in  tariff  act  of  1018,  under  paragraphs  97  and  98. 

The  war  has  brought,  however,  many  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
marble  and  stone  in  blocks  and  sawn  slabs  in  Burope. 

The  cost  of  production  of  marble  and  stone  in  the  United  States  did  not 
escape  the  same  fate. 

We  therefore  approach  you  again  in  order  to  lay  before  you  our  suggestions, 
which  are  based  upon  the  facts  and  conditioBS  existing  at  preeent,  and  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  take  same  into  fullest  considecation. 

To  get  a  clear  idea,  we  bring  the  following  facts  to  your  kind  attention : 

The  principal  marbles  produced  and  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
are  the  marbles  from  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Alai»ma«  and  Gtodrgia. 

Further,  the  limestones  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  Phoenix,  Mo,  both  being  pri- 
mary limestone  susceptible  to  polish. 

The  prices  for  Vermont  marble  during  the  year  1918  were  approxliBately  as 
follows  a  inch) : 


Per  sqiiam  foot. 

Bxtra  white  Butland |0. 95 

Standard  white .80 

American  Pavonasso i    1.00 


PersQiiare  fbot> 

Light  cloud 90.40 

Best  light  cloud ,60 

Light  Rut  Italian .00 

Second  statuary — ^     .70 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  largest  part  of  the  marbles  produced  in  Vermont 
are  sold  in  sawn  slabs. 

During  the  year  1920  the  following  price  list  was  issued  by  the  Vermont 
Marble  Co.,  which  to  still  in  force  ({  inch) : 


Light  doud . 90l^ 

Best  light  cloud 


Extra  white  Rutland (1. 45 

„ ,,,     Standard  white .60 

Light  Rut.  Italian 1.10    American  PavonaoEo 1.46 

Second  statuary 1.10 

F^  aiblc  foot. 
Lower  grades,  viz,  marbles  from  the  Danby,  Manchester,  and  Dorset 
regions,  loaded  on  railroad  cars  nearest  point  to  quarry,  are  ^old 

at  about - .- ^ ., ^^.^  f  1. 50 

Tennessee  marbles  (loaded  on  railroad  cars,  KnozviUe^  Tenn.) ; 

First-grade  blocks  were  during  1918^ .-» ^ , -....-*,—  L  50 

No.  1  blocks  during  1920  .are.-*. ^^ ^^ a.  50 

Alabama  marbles  (loaded  on  railroad  cars,  quarry) : 
During  19ia— 

No,  1  blocks  were-^.. •..— ..^^•-^-^-..^..^ —- «_  2. 50 

Average  grade  blocks^.i ^ ^^ 1.50 

During  1920— 

No.  1  blocks  are  from ^-w-_^-„«j ^-y/,^,, f8. 50-4. 60 

Average  grade  blocks ^ ._^.. « 2.5O-d.60 

Ctoorgla  marbles  (loaded  on  railroad  cars,  quarry) : 
During  1918— 

Best  selected  quality  were^ — . ^^„.  w.....^^  1.30 

No.  1  quality 1 ^^^^ -*.^...  .    1.05 

During  1920,  approximately— 

Best  selected  quality *-- . -.- ^^ ^«-^*- -^    Z  50^  00 

No.  1  grade 2.0O-2.85 

Carthage  marble — limestone  (loaded  on  railroad  cars,  auarrv) : 
During  1918— 

Best  selected  qutility  were«.-J -.IL 1  Oo 

Average  grade ^ — _. - j ; *  O5 
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Carthage  marble,  etc. — Continued. 
Daring  1920-*- 

Best  iKleeted  Quality  are. 
Average  grade — ^u. 


Per  cubic  foot. 

. :^^  $2.  GO 

2. 00 


Napoleon  marble  from  Phoenix^  Mo. — limestone  (Loaded  on  raikoad 
cara,  qfuarry) : 

Daring  1913 

Daring  1920  are ^, .— ^ . 

iicposntt)  -WMOttML 


1.25 
2.50 


For  a  better  nnderstanding  we  divide  the  imported  marbles  into  categories, 
riz: 

Category  No.  1. — ^Polishable  hard  limestone. 

Category  No.  2. — Ordinary  marble. 

Category  No.  Ik—Velned  type. 

OatQfory  No.  4, — ^Veiuod  statuary  type. 

Category  No.  5. — ^Low-priced  colored  niarbles.  . 

Category  No.  6. — ^Medium-priced  colored  marbles. 

Category  No.  7.r-*Higb-priced  colored  marbles. 

During  the  year  1913  the  average  prices  on  rough  blocks,  sinall,  medium,  and 
large,  as  produced  by  the  quarries  loaded  on  cars  at  the  railroad  station  nearest 
to  qu&rry,  were: 


Category  No.  3 

Category  No.  2 

Cat^ry  No*  8^ ^-. 

Category  No.  4 '. 


Per  cnWc  foot 

$0, 85 

1.30 

2.00 

-    2.40 


Per  cubic  foot. 

Category  No.  5 , $1. 50 

Category  No.  0 3. 50 

Category  No.,  7 , 7. 00 


The  average  prices  daring  1920,  taking  the  present  cost  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent low  exchange  rate  into  consideration,  are  appiroximately  as  follows,  loaded 
on  cars  at  railroad  station  nearest  to  quarries: 


Pir  cubic  foot. 

Cfttegory  No.  5 $3. 50 

Category  No.  6-, 5. 25 

Category  No.  7 8. 75 


Ptr  cqUc  foot^ 

Category  No.  1 fL9fi 

Category  No.  2 8. 00 

Category  No.  3 ', 8. 80 

Category  No.  4 — ^    4. 60 

With  rising  exchange  the  cost  of  these  marbles  will  increase  proportionately, 
and  the  cost  to  import  same  will  be  considerably  higher  than  the  prices  indicated 
above,  viz,  the  prices  during  1920. 

To  the  above-named  prices  has  to  be  added  about  $1.75  per  cubic  foot  to 
cover  the  present  United  States  duty,  freights,  insurance,  hoisting,  and  lighterage 


The  present  economic  conditions  existing  in  Europe  are  well  known  to  you, 
and  consequently  do  not  require  any  comment  on  our  part 

The  cost  of  production  can  not  be  reduced  for  years  to  come;  this  is  based 
upon  personal  observation  and  reliable  information  received  from  our  personal 
representatives  abroad. 

Railroad  transportation  abroad  from  quarries  to  seaport  and  loading  expenses 
there  are  six  times  higher  to-day  than  before  the  war. 

Steamship  freight  rates  are  twice  and  three  times  higher  to-day  than  before 
the  war. 

The  discharging  expenses  in  New  York  from  steamer  onto  dock  or        Per  ton. 

lighters  alongside  steamer  were  before  the  war $0. 00-$0. 80 

To-day  they  amoimt  to 1.80-  2.00 

The  lighterage  expenses  from  steamer  side  to  yards  and  railroads 

were  before  the  war .  80 

To-day  they  are 1. 40 

In  view  of  all  these  increases  connected  with  the  importation  of  marble  and 
stone  from  Europe  it  is  impossible  for  imported  marbles  to  compete  against  any 
of  the  marbles  and  stones  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  marble  consumed  now  in  the  United  States  Is  supplied 
by  the  domestic  quarries. 

The  importation  of  foreign  marbles,  although  of  superior  quality  and  higher 
decQiative  values,  is  negligibly  small  to-day,  as  foreign  marbles  are  not  able 
to  compete  against  the  domestic  marbles  where  cost  of  construction  is  taken  in 
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consideration  and  where  quality,  artistic,  and  decorative  yalues  have  to  stand 
in  the  background. 

A  higher  tariff  on  blocks  of  marble  and  stone  would  farther  decrease  the 
Importation  of  foreign  marbles  and  stones,  and  it  would  only  tend  to  increase 
the  prices  for  domestic  production  and  would  drive  building  costs  etUl  higher. 

As  a  comparison  we  mention  the  following  tables,  giving  the  importatioos 
of  marble  and  stone  in  blocks  which  were  entered  for  customs  duty  in  tiie 
United  States: 

1907 |1, 088. 188     1910 $1, 116, 058 

1908 7»ei«8     lAU 1, 0^  285 

1909 877, 418 

The  figures  given  for  the  years  1907  to  U911  represent  the  values  for  rough 
blocks  and  slabs  only. 


1Wj5 i^ WM.  QB8 

ime T28,ee8 


1912 »1, 880, 762 

1913 1, 888, 940 

1914 1, 885,  fftt 

The  figures  given  for  the  years  1012-16  represent  the  values  for  rougb  blocks, 
slabs,  and  finished  work. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918  the  imporUtion  of  marble  aad  stone  in  bk>Gks 
came  practically  to  a  standstill. 

During  the  year  1919  the  importation  of  marble  and  stone,  giving  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  hardly  amounted  to  more  than  250,000  cubic  feet 

During  the  year  1920  the  Importations  of  marble  and  stone  into  the  United 
States  will  not  amount  to  more  than  250,000  to  800,000  cubic  f^et 

The  present  low  building  actTvlty  diminishes  the  importations  of  maTt>1e  in 
blocks,  as  there  is  enough  imported  marble  in  stock  in  the  different  depots  in 
the  United  States  to  supply  even  a  brisk  demswd  for  imported  oMurble  to  last 
lor  10  to  12  months,  and  we  predict  that  for  the  year  1921  the  importation  ^ 
marble  will  hardly  amount  to  more  than  150,000  coble  feet 

MABKE  aii^BS, 

The  importation  of  marble  slabs  Is  confined  to  Carrara  marble,  as  it  is 
practically  the  only  material  which  is  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  transportation 
without  great  damage  to  the  material  and  risk  of  breakage.  However,  the 
prices  for  sawn  marble  have  not  risen  at  Carrara  in  proportion  with  the  prices 
of  blocks. 

The  selling  prices  of  slabs  in  Italy  were  always  way  below  the  prices  of 
blocks  plus  sawing.  The  reason  for  It  was  and  Is  that  most  of  the  blo(dC8  used 
for  sawing  slabs  at  Carrara  are  either  defective  or  doubtful  blocks.  The  blocks 
reserved  for  sawing  at  Currnra  are  not  subjected  to  the  exi>en8e8  of  scabblhiff 
and  purging  same  of  defects. 

Marble  slabs  sawn  abroad  are  produced  in  sawmills  whose  power  Is  Uie  Inex- 
pensive water  power. 

Small  sawmiUs,  primitively  equipped,  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  25  to  50  years,  some  of  them  even  100  years  ago,  are  still  in  operation,  aad 
most  of  them  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  qwirrie& 

It  therefore  results  that  on  account  of  the  great  difference  In  prioe  an  unduly 
large  amount  of  marble  slabs  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  large  importation  of  marble  slabs  into  the  United  States  is  a  detriment 
to  the  marble  manufacturers  here,  who  have  their  own  sawmills,  and  who  have 
to  buy  high-priced  marble  blocks,  and,  furthermore,  to  sawmills  which  have 
been  erected  at  great  expense  In  this  country  to  accommodate  the  trade  In  gen- 
eral, who  buy  blocks  and  have  not  their  own  sawing  facilities. 

Take  as  an  example : 

An  average  good  second-grade  block  of  Carrara  marble  can  not  be  landed 
in  New  York  (freight  and  duty  paid)  for  less  than per  cubic  foot—  $4. 75 

Cost  of  pawing  (sawing  Includes  delivery  of  marble  to  marble  manufac- 
turers* yard) _do 2.40 

Total ^ 7.15 

12  saw-cuts  produce  11  square  feet  of  1-inch  marble  slabs,  which  brings 
tiu^  ^Ant  to per  square  feet..      .66 
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Marble  slabs  of  second  grrnXv  can  be  purdiased  to-day  f.  o.  b.  Leghorn 

for , per  square  foot—    $0. 23- 

Prefght  on  same ^do .  03 

United  States  duty ^do .  06 


Total  cost  landed  Ija  New  York do .  35 

Cknsequently  a  difference  of  over  85  per  cent  arises,  to  the  detriment  of  the- 
marble  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  who  buys  a  block  and  saws  it  in  Its; 
own  sawuilll. 

To  explain  this  apparently  disproportionate  assessing  the  duty  on  sawn  slabs 
as  provided  in  tariff  act  of  1913  we  wish  to  state  the  following : 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1913  went  into  effect— 

Per  cqMc  foot. 

The  cost  of  blocks  was  about $1. 80 

Freights .  30 

Duty .50 

Lighterage .  05 


Total - 2.16 

Siiwing i .85 


Total 3.01 

Eleven  slabs  per  foot  result  in  that  a  stiuare  foot  of  Oarrara  marble  could  be 

produced  by  buying  the  blocks  and  sawing  them  here,  at  27|  cents  per  sqwire 

foot 

Per  sqaare  foot. 

5farble  slabs  sawn  abroad  could  be  purchased  at  that  time  f.  o.  b.  Leg* 
horn  at $0. 1^ 


Freight 

Duty 

Truckerage 


.02 
.02 


Total — 


.23: 

The  price  difference  amounted  to  only  about  20  per  cent,  and  was  not  large 
enough  for  marble  manufacturers  to  consider  the  importation  of  sawn  slabs 
into  this  country  in  a  large  measure. 

The  increased  cost  of  sawing  in  this  country  results  ftronr  the  following  facts : 

Sawmills  have  to  stand  to-daiy  enormous  burdens. 

As  a  comparison  we  give  you  the  cost  of  sawing  during  November,  1916, 
and  November,  1920 : 


November  oost. 


Sawyers,  wages  per  hour 

Helpers,  wages  per  hour 

Ea^eer ,  wages  per  h  oar 

Sscond  engineer,  wages  per  hour. 

Fireman,  wages  per  hour. 

ICniwrignt,  wages  per  hour 

Coal  passer,  wages  per  hour  I 

OBnemen,  wages  per  hoar 

Yaid  helper,  wages  per  hour 

Coal,  aTttBce,  perlOD 

UnloadiiigDoats,  pertOD. 

Sand,  per  cubic  jard 

Unloaoing  boat,  per  oubic  yard . , 

OU,  gallon 

Saw  Dlades,  per  100  pounds 


1  Was  not  Intpooed  by  union. 

Non.— Labor  compensation  during  1916  amounted  to  9400  per  year;  during  1920,  Sl.OSO  per  year. 

Further  Increased  taxations  on  real  estate,  State  and  Federal  taxes,  Increased 
cost  of  repairs,  increased  cost  to  replace  parts  of  worn-out  machinery,  and,  fur- 
ther, diminished  efficiency  of  labor  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  sawing  marble 
in  the  United  States, 

To  overcome  this  difference  in  cost  of  producing  marble  slabs  in  this  coun- 
try compared  to  the  low  cost  of  sawed  slabs  at  Oarrara,  a  proportionate  increase 
in  duties  on  marble  slabs  should  be  enacted;  and  we  propose  that  the  tariff 
marble  slabs,  sawed,  should  be  changed  to  the  following: 
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Marble  slabs — 

Sawed,  not  containing  less  than  4  suiierflcial  inches  and  not  over 

1  Inch  thick,  per  square  foot . > |0. 10 

If  over  1  inch  and  not  over  li  Inches  thick,  per  square  foot .  15 

If  over  li  inches  and  not  over  2  inches  thick,  per  square  foot .  20 

If  rubbed,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  addition  per  square  foot •  04 

Sawed  or  dressed  slabs  over  2  Inches  thick,  per  cubic  foot 1. 20 

Marble  paving  Hies. — ^The  present  duty,  according  to  tariff  act  of  1913,  on 
imported  marble  tiles,  classified  in  the  tariff  as  specified  under  paragraph 
07,  provides  that — 

"The  duty  on  paving  tiles  of  marble  or  onyx,  containing  not  less  than  4 
superficial  inches,  If  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  to  l^  |0.06  per  super- 
ficial foot 

**  If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1}  inches  thick,  $0.08  per  superficial 
foot. 

"  If  more  than  1}  Inches  and  not  more  than  2  inches  thick,  $0.10  per  superficial 
foot 

"  If  rubbed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  $0.02  per  superficial  foot  in  addition**' 

This  duty  la  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  themselves. 

Marble  tiles  are  made  from  slabs  either  unfit  for  shipment  as  such  on  account 
of  defects,  such  as  cracks  or  inferior  quality,  etc.,  or  from  pieces  of  marble 
slabs  broken  or  damaged  while  being  taken  out  of  tbe  saw  frames  or  broken 
In  yards  of  sawmills. 

Tiles  vary  in  size  from  about  one-half  a  superficial  foot  to  6  superficial  f^et 
Sizes  change  according  to  the  demand  and  sizes  of  fioors  to  be  covered.  Such 
small  stock  can  t>e  easily  found  in  salvage  of  broken  or  defective  slabs  to  make 
these  tiles. 

Tiles  are  either  in  thicknesses  of  }  inch  or  i  inch  or  1}  inches.  The  same 
process  to  produce  tiles  is  carried  on  by  domestic  quarry  owners  and  marble 
manufacturers  who  have  their  own  sawmills  and  produce  marble  slabs* 

Prices  at  which  these  marble  tiles  are  sold  by  domestic  producers  vary  from 
90.15  to  f0.80  per  square  foot,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  marble  and  sizes 
oi  tiles. 

If  the  imported  marble  tiles  are  subjected  to  an  increased  duty  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  a  sanitary  and  inexpensive  floor  material,  and  it  will  deprive 
the  marble  manufiicturers  of  a  commodity  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  their 
Industry.  Consequently  the  present  tariff  should  remain  in  force  and  should 
read: 

Marble  tiles —  P«*  squarr  foot. 

If  partly  rubbed  and  not  over  1  inch  in  thickness |0. 08 

If  not  over  li  inches  thick ; .  10 

If  not  over  2  inches  thick .  12 

Marble  mosaics. — ^The  present  duty  on  marble  mosaics  not  exceeding  2  cubic 
Inches  in  size,  If  loose,  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  the  j^eat  fluctuations  in  exchange  it  would  be  wiser  to  enact  a  specific 
duty  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  than  to  burden  the  customs  officials  with  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  work,  which  does  not  yield  a  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  even  half 
the  salary  of  an  assistant  appraiser. 

Furthermore,  it  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  unnecessary  red  tape  connected  with 
obtaining  United  States  consular  certificates  of  exchange  values  at  daite  of 
shipment,  as  in  the  regions  where  mosaic  is  produced  no  United  States  consular 
office  exists,  and  the  United  States  consular  office  is  50  or  100  miles  away,  and 
<;ertiflcates  are  not  obtainable  in  time. 

Shipments  arrive  in  the  United  States  and  customs  entry  can  not  be  made 
here  In  time,  and  it  causes  a  lot  of  hardship  to  importers,  while  if  based  upon 
a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  all  the  unnecessary  red  tape  can  be 
avoided. 

The  importation  of  marble  mosaic  Is  very  limited  and  It  forms  only  a  very 
«mall  itom  of  the  entire  Industry.  Marble  mosaics  can  not  be  produced  in  this 
•country  successfully,  as  marble  manufacturers  are  not  equipped  and  will  not 
t)other  with  the  production  of  this  commodity  at  any  price.  Only  at  Knoxville, 
"Tonn.,  a  small  amount  is  produced,  and  it  takes  sometimes  a  yeap  to  have  an 
order  filled. 

Marble  mosaic  is  cut  from  small  debris  into  small  cubes  of  i  Inch  or  |  inch 
or  3  Inch  square. 
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The  Importation  of  marble  mosaic  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year  on  account 
of  the  c<»Dpetltion  of  ceramic  tiles. 

Good  sanitary  mosaic  floors,  practical  and  decorative  in  color  and  also  In 
designs,  can  only  be  produced  from  marble  mosaics,  In  which  the  different 
varieties  In  shades  and  colors  well  blended  produce  an  artistic  effect.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  over  tihe  ceramic  tiles  tliat  the  floor  is  not  slippery,  but 
it  is  a  soft  treading  floor  and  is  Indestructible. 

TerrazzQ — granito. — ^The  presetit  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  incon- 
sistent and  out  of  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  material  The  article  In  Itself 
is  nothing  but  the  waste  debris  of  quarries,  work  shops  and  sawmills.  Broken 
slabs,  chips,  etc.,  which  can  not  be  used  for  anything  else,  not  even  for  road 
making,  are  used  to  make  terrazzo  or  granlto.  It  la  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
accumulated  debris  at  factories,  which  is  ground  up  into  granular  particles, 
and  these  particles  are  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  to  this  country.  The  ma- 
terial In  itself  has  absolutely  no  value,  and  quarries  abroad  are  only  charging 
for  the  actual  labor  required  In  grinding  up  this  debris, 

Domestic  quarries  and  marble  manufacturers  are  making  this  terrazzo  on 
granite  in  the  same  manner  to  clear  up  their  quarries  and  work  shops  of  debris. 

The  white  granlto  or  terrazzo  produced  in  Vermont,  Alabama,  'Georgia,  and 
Massachusetts  Is  sold  at  approximately  $5  to  $9  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars 
the  respective  quarries. 

Imported  granlto  can  not  be  sold  In  this  country  at  these  prices,  as  the  cost 
of  railroad  transportati(m  to  seaports  and  the  high  freights  are  a  great  hindrance 
to  large  Importations  of  this  materiaL  However,  Carrara  granlto  and  colored 
marble  granltoes  are  essential  as  top  layers  of  terrazzo  floors^  as  the  granlto 
made  of  domestic  marbles  la  too  soft,  it  wears  ^t  too  quickly  and  discolors  as 
soon  as  cement  is  applied. 

A  very  good  granlto  is  produced  in  Tennessee.  The  price  for  same  Is  about 
flO  per  net  ton  on  cars  Knoxvflle.  Tennessee  granlto  is  the  only  granlto  hard 
enough  to  be  applied  for  floors,  but  on  account  of  its  color  from  light  gray  to 
dark  brown,  it  does  not  find  as  much  demand  as  the  white  granlto,  but  it  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  any  white  granlto  or  terrazzo  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Colored  granlto,  such  as  red,  yellow,  green,  black,  and  buff  colored  granlto, 
is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  sparingly  as  a  mijcture  for 
terrazzo  work. 

A  specific  duty  of  2}  cents  per  100  pounds  should  be  considered  as  a  maximum, 
and  this  will  yield  the  same  revenue  to  the  Government  as  the  cumbersome  ad 
Taiorem  duty. 

Free  stone. — ^The  present  United  States  tariff  (par.  d9)  reads: 

'*  Free  stone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  Lava,  and  all  other  stones  suitable 
for  use  as  monumental  or  building  stone,  except  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section ;  hewn,  dressed  or  polished,  or  otherwise 
manufactured,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  unmanufactured  or  not  dressed,  hewn, 
<>r  poBshed,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot" 

The  importation  of  freestone  or  limestone  of  French  and  Italian  or  other 
origin  coming  under  this  classificution  amounted  up  to  the  war  to  an  average  of 
about  50,000  to  70,000  cubic  feet  per  year,  a  negligibly  small  amount  compared 
to  the  millions  of  cubic  feet  produced  from  the  quarries  in  the  United  States. 

Freestones,  like  the  French  limestones,  viz^  chassigneUes,  caen  stone,  lei^ 
stone,  and  the  Italian  limestone  travertine,  are  all  of  the  light,  delicate  e^des, 
and  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 

The  high  cost  of  transportation  to  seaports,  high  cost  of  freights,  high  cost  of 
discharging  and  lighterage  are  twice  as  high  as  the  prices  at  which  Indiana 
limestone  quarried  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  other  quarrying  centers  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  now  by  quarry  owners  at  a  good  profit. 

These  foreign  limestones  are  essential  for  architectural  purposes,  where 
architects  desire  to  produce  a  decorative  effect.  An  increased  duty  on  these 
mati^als  coming  under  tills  classification  would  eliminate  entirely  the  importa- 
tion of  these  materialB. 

To  sum  up  our  recommendations,  we  propose  the  f (blowing  revision  of  tariff: 

Marble,  breccia,  and  onyx : 

In  blocks,  rough  or  squared  only,  per  cubic  foot $0. 50 

Sawed  or  dressed,  over  2  Inches  In  thickness,  per  cubic  foot 1.  20 
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Full-Sized  slabs  of  marble  or  onyx: 

Containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches  and  !f  not  more  t»B 
1  incih  in  thickness,  per  superficial  foot fO.  10 

If  more  than  1  Inch  and  not  more  than  IJ  inches  In  thIolmeM,  per 

superficial  foot '}^ 

If  more  than  2  inches  in  thickness,  per  superficial  foot .ao 

If  rubbed  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  addition,  per  superficial  foot .  04 

Marble  or  onyx  paving  tiles  containing  not  less  than  one-half  saperfldal 
foot  and  not  more  than  6  superficial  feet,  sawed  with  rough  edges 
only :  _^ 

If  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  per  superficial  foot— •  W 

If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  than  1)  inches  In  thickness,  per 

superficial  foot -W 

If  more  than  li  inches  and  not  more  than  2  inches  In  thickness,  per 

superficial  foot •  10 

If  rubbed  in  part  or  in  whole,  in  addition,  per  superficial  foot .02 

Mosaics  or  marble  or  onyx  not  exceeding  2  cubic  inches  in  slee : 

If  loose,  per  100  pounds .05 

If  attached  to  paper  or  any  other  material,  86  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional. 
Marble  waste,  crushed  into  granito  or  terrazzo,  if  loose,  per  100  pounds.      .  OSf 

Marble  waste,  powdered,  if  loose,  per  100  pounds ,021 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  lava,  and  all  other  stones  suit- 
able for  use  as  monumental  or  building  stones  (exc^t  marUe,  breoda, 
any  onyx)  not  specially  provided  for  under  this  section:  Unmanu- 
factured or  not  dressed,  hewn,  or  polished,  per  cubic  foot •  08 

G.  I>.  Jagksoii,  President  and  Trea9urer. 
PiSANi  Brothkrs  (Inc.)* 
Taber  &  Co. 

AVTHOHT   BBHIHAXZ,    BSPBESENTINa    LOCAL   HO.   4,    BBX0KLATXE8, 
MASONS,  AHB  PLASTERERS'  IHBirSTRIAL  ITBIOH. 

Mr.  Bekikati.  We  came  here  before  this  honorable  committee  to 
submit  as  short  a  brief  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  we  presented  our 
case  at  an  informal  hearing  before  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  July  29, 1918,  where  we  stated  fully  our  position  and  pro- 
duced data  ap^rtaining  thereon. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  honorable  committee  the  conditions 
of  the  marble  workers  in  the  interior  finished  products  of  marble. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  marble  industry  in  this  country  has 
got  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  manufacturers  abroad*  and,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  duty  could  be  put  on,  we  would  still  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  therefore  most  expedient,  and  we  respectfully 
ask  the  honorable  committee,  to  see  that  a  proper  duty  be  placed  in 
order  to  help  us  in  our  deplorable  condition,  which  has  existed  for 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  X  ouNo.  Has  your  organization  any  connection  or  alliance  with 
foreign  organizations? 

Mr.  Beninati.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  YouxG.  You  said  somethinis:  about  an  international 

Mr.  Beninati.  That  is,  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  especially 
in  the  decorative  part  of  the  industry  that  the  less  protection  exists, 
especially  ecclesiastical  and  mantel  industry.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions this  ecclesiastical  work  comes  in  free  of  duty,  because,  as  we 
have  stated  before  the  honorable  Tariff  Commission,  it  comes  in  as  a 
donation,  and  we  have  no  way  or  means  whereby  we  could  protect 
ourselves,  because  those  articles  are  put  into  the  institutions  or 
churches — and  there  is  nobody  ftlcft  tn  take  care  of  us— «uch  as  altars, 
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pulpits,  and  altar  rails,  and  the  likse  of  that.  It  being  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate character,  it  needs  the  fnll  amoant  of  workmanship  and  skill. 
and  we  have  to  make  a  study  of  it ;  and  now,  after  bo  many  years  of 
study,  we  have  no  advantage  over  the  foreim  competition,  which  is 
almost  600  per  cent  less  than  what  it  is  produced  here  for. 

Mr.  Thhadwat.  You  mean  labor? 

Mr.  Beninati.  Labor  as  well  as  material.  Material,  of  course,  is 
down  there. 

•  Mr.  Treadwat,  What  do  the  men  corresponding  to  your  union  get 
in  Italy  for  the  same  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Benikati.  At  the  time  we  appeared  h^:e  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  they  may  have  been  gating  10  lires  a  day  in  Itidy  and  20  or  SO 
in  France,  but  now,  of  course^  they  get  a  little  over,  but  it  will  be 
no  comparison  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  American  workers.  It  would 
be  almost  200  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  YotTKo.  At  that  time  a  lire  was  wortii  about  12  cents,  wasn^t  itY 

Mr.  Bbkikatt.  Yes;  the  lire,  and  more.  To-day  it  is  worth  less 
than  3^  cents.  If  they  get  25  lires  to-day  in  comparison  with  the 
American  wages  of  $10  and  $11,  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself » 
gentlemen,  what  the  comparison  i& 

Mr.  HtTXiL.  All  that  kind  of  labor  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
iX>minginto  this  country,  too. 

Mr.  JB«Ni»rATi.  I  should  say  it  should,  entirely.  We  have  no  way 
of  protecting  ourselves  even  if  you  gwitlemen,  as  you  will  see  from 
flie  brief  we  are  submitting,  would  grant  our  request.  We  would 
not  be  fully  equal  with  them,  but  nevertheless  you  can  go  too  far 
with  it  as  far  as  we  can  see,  but  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us.  There 
aie  people  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  this,  especially  in  my  own 
line  which  I  personally  follow,  serving  a  lonff  apprenticeship  at  it, 
studying  in  modeling  in  wood,  cluy,  and  marole,  and  all  such  lines 
of  businedg ;  and  after  so  many  year^  we  find  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. Consequently  we  find  that  unless  we  have  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection to  ccmipete  with  the  European  markets,  we  will  never  get  in 
touch  with  it. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  How  many  members  affiliate  with  your  union? 

Mr.  Beninati.  I  should  say  throughout  the  United  States  there 
must  be  between  12,000  and  13,000. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  Italian  marble  and  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Beninati.  I  should  say  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Well,  we  have  had  some  teotimony  in  that  relation. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Beninati.  My  opinion  m  that  matter  is  tiiat  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  Sometimes  a  scheme  of  colors  enters  into  it,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  quality  or  the  nature  of  the  stone 
as  the  color  scheme  that  decides  the  selection  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
Carrara  marble  is  an  independent  material  altogether;  but  here  we 
can  produce  marble  almost  just  as  good.  We  have  some  in  Alabama 
and  we  have  some  in  Tennessee  which  comes  in  in  good  stead.  In 
fact,  it  stands  climatic  conditions  here  far  better  than  does  the  out- 
sida  the  European  marble. 

Mr.  TiMBERLAKS.  How  doefe  it  compare  for  interior  work? 

Mr.  Beninati,  On  interior  work,  well,  the  same  as  ornamental 
work  on  the  exterior,  too,  which  that  material  is  used  for  also,  it  is 
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usually  just  as  satisf aotory.  But,  as  ^e  stated  before  the  honorable 
Unitea  States  Tariff  Commisaiou,  there  was  a  catalogue  seat  broad- 
cast that  a  statue  7  feet  high  could  be  sold  right  here  free  of  duty 
for  $160.  That  was  at  the  time  we  made  that  statement  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Conunission,  here  we  would  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  to  produce  it  for  $1,000.  Why,  we  could  not  get  the 
marble  for  $160. 

Mr.  Young.  What  do  you  mean  by  statue? 

Mr.  BxNiNATi.  A  statue,  an  ecclesiastieal  figure,  or  any  other  kind 
of  symbolical  figure  of  any  kind,  such  as  you  see  in  monumental 
yards.  They  come  by  the  might  load,  by  the  cargo  here.  You  can 
see  in  every  cemetery  yard.  They  are  being  imported  for  a  very  amall, 
nominal  sum.  These  houses  can  produce  them.  Not  <mly  tnat,  we 
have  to  compete  with  their  agents  that  they  have  here  who  go  about 
and  ask  for  work,  and  then  they  send  back  to  Italy,  France,  or 
Belgium,  wherever  they  can  set  it  cheaper,  and  import  it  here  under 
some  subterfuge,  either  as  a  donation  or  anything  of  that  kind,  free 
of  duty. 

Mr.  "Eainet.  You  know  of  any  Italian  statues  here  in  Washington, 
or  in  this  vicinity,  that  were  sold  for  $1601    I  would  like  to  see  one. 

Mr.  Bekinati.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  in  some  cemeteries  you  will  be  able  to  see  them.  We  left  that 
data  with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  very  cata- 
logue, which  is  at  your  disposal,  being  left  with  them,  could  siiow  to 
you  tnat  it  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  So,  whether  it  ia 
m  Washington  or  elsewhere,  it  can  be  purchased. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  wanted  to  see,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  looking  thing 
a  statue  7  feet  tall  that  came  across  the  seas  and  sold  here  for  $160  was. 

Mr.  Bbninati.  It  is  an  imdeniable  fact,  b^ause  at  that  time  we 
produced  the  catalogue  of  the  house  of  Benziger  Bros.,  in  Bartlett 
Street,  on  July  29, 1918,  showing  that  anybody  could  buy  it 

Mr.  Young.  How  many  feet  high  I 

Mr.  Bbkikati.  It  would  take  a  block  about  7  feet  high,  8  by  3. 
That  means  63  cubic  feet  of  marble. 

Mr.  Kainet.  You  mean  a  finished  statue? 

Mr.  Beninati.  The  finished  product  Now,  gentlemen,  you  can 
see  what  advantage  we  can  have  over  those  condition& 

One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  that  our  craft  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  time^are  idle.  We  should  be  protected  on  aU  that 
ecclesiastical  work  and  mantel  work.  We  liuave  no  reference,  of 
course,  to  genuine  antique  work  that  would  be  of  an  educational  or 
artistic  character.  But,  in  the  commercial  line,  even  in  the  highest 
grade,  we  can  produce  exactly  the  same  thin^,  ii  not  better. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  statue  was  in  a 
circular  left  with  the  Tariff  Commission  I 

Mr.  Beninati.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  At  $160  ? 

Mr.  Beninati.  $160. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  So  that  is  in  their  files  f 

Mr.  Beninati.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bainet.  What  was  that  statue  going  to  be  used  fori 

Mr.  Beninati.  Well,  it  may  be  used  on  a  monument  or  some  altar 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
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Mr.  Eainet.  I  should  think  that  simply  would  scare  them  out  of 
the  church  if  it  was  as  inartistic  as  that. 

Mr.  Bekinatx.  Maybe  so.  Some  of  these  are  done  pretty  fair, 
but  you  see  they  make  so  many  at  once  that  naturally  they  can  pro- 
duce them  cheaper.  The  marble  is  right  there  to  hand.  They  have 
to  pay  nothing  at  all  on  it ;  and  the  consequence  is  the  competition 
is  so  Keen  that  we  can  not  meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beninati,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  our 
marble,  domestic  marble,  is  just  aB  good  for  inside  finish  as  Italian 
marble  ? 

Mr.  Beninati.  I  should  say  it  is. 

The  Chairmak.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  contended  it  was  not.    Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

Mr.  BsKiNATi.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  taste,  as  I  said  before, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Its  lasting  qualities  and  eyerything  are  just  as» 
good? 

Mr.  BsNiNATi.  Yes.    As  I  said  before,  the  color  scheme  sometimes -- 
enters  into  the  selection  of  it.    It  is  nothing  else.    But  I  wi^h  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  fact  that  the  American  workmen  here — who  haye 
made  their  homes  right  in  this  country  and  who  can  produce  just 
as  good,  if  not  better^  work — two-thirds  of  the  time  are  idle. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  you  recommend  any  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  BsKiNATi.  I  do,  as  I  say. 

Tlie  Chatrman.  Haye  you  got  it  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Beninah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  are  you  going  to  arriye  at  the  yalue  of  a  marble 
statue  so  as  to  assess  200  per  cent  on  it? 

Mr.  BsKiNATi.  WelL  it  it  is  of  a  commercial  nature,  of  course,  you 
could  come  to  it ;  but  ii  it  is  of  an  artistic  nature,  you  know  how  it  is, 
they  will  place  any  kind  of  yalue  on  it. 

Mr.  Bainet.  Did  the  $160.  statue  you  are  talking  about  haye  any 
artistic  merit  ? 

Mr.  Brkinatt.  Sometimes  it  has,  sometimes  it  has  not. 

BBISr  OF  AlfTHONY  BENIN  ATI,  REPBESENTINO  LOCAI.  NO.  4,  BUICKXATKRS,  MaSO^S, 

AND  PlASTEBERS*  iNDtJSTBIAL  UNION. 

Washtnoton,  D.  O..  January  11,  1921, 

GEinxxHEN:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  workers  of  the  interior, 
plain,  and  decorative  finished  marble  products  of  the  United  States,  respect- 
fully request  that  the  tariiT  on  imports  of  tlie  above-described  nature  be  in- 
creased to  100  per  cent,  which,  while  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  still  it  would 
hardly  compare  with  the  cheap  cost  t»f  said  products  in  the  European  markets. 

We  have  e^lalned  in  detail  our  arguments  in  f^vor  of  such  protection  to  the 
American  manufactured  work  to  the  irnited  States  Tariff  Commission  at  an 
informal  hearing  on  July  29,  1918,  leaving  with  that  honorable  commission  prac- 
tical data  in  the  form  of  photographa  of  work  completed  in  the  American 
establishments  and  oral  explanations,  refer^ce  to  which  would  convince  the 
committee  of  the  fairness  and  Justice  of  our  request. 

We  also  respectfliUy  wish  to  state  our  full  concurrence  to  the  last  two  para- 
grapfan  of  the  brief  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  National 
AMdattoB  of  Hafble  Dealers,  throujdt  its  president,  Mr.  John  Stephen  SeweU, 
In  reference  to  the  alxyve  petition. 

We  eacnestly  and  respectfully  request  of  your  honorable  committee  careful 
consideration  of  the  two  documents  mentioned  herein. 
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Bbikf  of  the  Itauan  Ghaubeb  of  Gohmebcs  in  New  Tobk, 

This  chamber  most  strongly  recommends  that  the  45  per  cent  duty  now  in 
eflHect  on  marble  and  alabaster,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  Into  monnmenta, 
bencbeS)  vases,  and  other  articles,  and  the  rates  respectively  of  3  cents  per  cable 
foot  on  unmanufactured  free  stone  or  limestone  and  of  25  per  cent  on  the  same 
hewn,  dressed,  or  polished  or  otherwise  manufactured,  be  continued  unchanged. 
This  chamber  feels  that.  In  the  case  of  the  unmanufactured  material,  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  gives  ample  protection  to  domestic  quarry  owners,  while 
it  does  not  compete  with  any  other  domestic  material  on  accMitit  of  the  dif- 
ferent character,  either  in  shade  or  in  other  qualities  of  the  imported.  Like- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  manufactured  article  the  present  rates  of  45  per  cent 
for  marble  manufactures  and  of  25  per  cent  for  freestone  or  limestone,  are  suffi- 
cient cover  for  protection  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  for  revenue. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  Impression  prevalent  that  the  IraportaUon  of  them 
goods,  especially  of  those  that  are  now  admitted  free  for  reUgious  purpose,  was 
showing  an  alarming  increase.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  the  tendency  having 
been,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  opposite  direction  for  obvious  reasons  due  to  war 
conditions.  This  chamber  fceJs  that  the  importation  of  the  varlons  works  i^ 
art  coming  in  under  paragraph  06  should  t>e  encouraged  both  for  their  artistic 
value  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  art  and  home. 

FINISHED  MARBLE. 

[Paragraphs  9S,  376,  652.] 

« 

Bbdef  of  the  National  Association  of  Mabble  Dealers. 

The  undersigned  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers,  comprising^  Ui  the 
form  of  actual  members  or  cooperating  eoncmw,  practically  all  of  the  Aflierican 
producers,  many  nonmanufacturing  dealers,  and  the  great  malorlty  of  Amtflcan 
manufacturers  except  those  located  in  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  duty  on  finished  marble  of  all  kinds  except  genuine 
original  sculptures  and  statuary  be  Increased  to  at  least  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
An  increase  to  100  per  cent  would  stlli  leave  us  und^  a  severe  handlcais  due 
to  cheaper  labor  and  freight 

We  also  request  that  whatever  duty  may  be  levied  on  finished  marble  be  also 
made  to  apply  to  articles  of  finished  marble  presented  to  churches  and  other 
reUglous  bodies,  which  are  often  admitted  free  of  duty,  under  an  unjuatillable 
classification  as  works  of  art,  under  paragraph  655  of  the  present  tariff. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  bustaess  in  the  iinportatioB  of  siatuar7«  earvtnge, 
mantels,  etc.,  for  private  homes  or  public  buildings,  and  of  altars,  fonts,  etc., 
for  churches  and  other  religious  institutions.  These  importations  often  pay 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  sculptures  under  paragraph  376  of  the  tariff  law 
or  are  admitted  duty  free  as  works  of  art  under  paragraph  652.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  great  majority  of  them  are  purely  conventional  in  their  character ; 
there  are  many  manufacturers  In  this  country  whose  staffs  of  skilled  cutters 
and  carvers  can  equal  the  standard  of  workmanship  exhibited  by  the  best  of 
those  Imported  articles  and  can  surpass  that  exhibited  by  many  of  then. 
They  are  usually  purchases  made  by  wealthy  persons  for  themselves  or  as  gifts 
for  religious  or  other  Institutions.  Whether  they  are  made  ot  foreign  marbles 
or  not  it  is  only  fftir  to  ask  that  the  capital  and  workmen  of  this  country  hnve 
a  chance  to  compete  for  this  work.  This  they  can  not  x)esslbly  do  under  present 
conditions,  due  to  the  great  disparity  between  wage  rates  here  and  in  Italy. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  free  Importation  of  genuine  works  of  art 
or  of  real  antiques.  But  current  conventional  work,  however  high  Its  dass, 
can  be  as  well  produced  here  as  anywhere,  and  tt  is  no  burden  upon  the  public 
to  levy  a  reasonable  tariff  upon  It  with  that  end  in  view  and  with  the  purpose 
of  getting  revenue  directly  for  the  Qovernment  from  that  portion  wliich 
would  no  doubt  still  come  in.  The  prednctlonB  referred  to  can  only  be  tme 
works  of  art  if  they  are  sculptures,  and  sculptures  are  only  the  IndHidiial 
production  of  professional  sculptors.  (See  Uhited  States  i;.  Ollvottl  &  Co., 
United  States  Custom  Court  of  Appeals,  Mar.  28, 1916,  T.  D.  86809,  and  Ualted 
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States  V,  Downing,  United  States  Custom  Court  of  Appeals,  Feb.  21,  1916, 
T.  D.  90197.)  We  respectfully  request  that  the  tariff  on  this  class  of  impor- 
tations be  fixed  at  not  less  than  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

John  Stephen  Sewell,  President. 

Alabama  Marble  Co.,  Gannts  Quarry,  Ala.,  John  StepAen  Sewell, 
president ;  Moretti  Harrah  Marble  Co.,  Sylacauga,  Ala. ;  Georgia 
Marble  Co.,  Tate,  Ga. ;  Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt. ;  Clar- 
endon Marble  Co.,  West  Rutland,  Vt;  Middlebury  Marble  Co., 
Brandon,  Vt. ;  Alamoro  Marble  Co.,  New  Mexico;  Gray  Eagle 
Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Gray  Knox  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Ross  &  Republic  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Knoxville 
Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  J.  J.  Craig  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
Holston  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Thrasher  Marble  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Candora  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Ten- 
nessee Producers*  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Appalachian 
Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Vermont  Marble  Co.  of  Texas, 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Phenix  Marble  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Carthage 
Marble  &  White  Lime  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo. ;  Consolidated  Marble 
&  Lime  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo. ;  Carthage  Quarry  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo. ; 
Missouri  Quarries  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Lautz  McNerney  Co., 
Carthage,  Mo.;  Spring  River  Stone  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Car- 
thage Marble  &  Building  Stone  Co.,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Vermont 
Marble  Co.,  Tokeen,  Alaska ;  Mount  Nebo  Marble  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Babcock  &  WiUcox,  Kasota,  Minn.;  Breen  Stone 
Co.,  Kasota,  Minn.;  White  Marble  ft  Terrazzo  Co.,  Lee,  Mass.; 
Westfleld  Marble  ft  Sandstone  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  South  Dover 
Marble  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Sllverdale  Stone  Co.,  Sllverdale, 
Kans.;  Columbia  Marble  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Michigan 
Verde  Antique  Marble  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich.;  Ozark  Marble 
Quarries  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  T.  G.  Schrader  Sons  Marble  ft 
Granite  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Pfeiffer  Stone  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
Bastman  Quarries  Co.  (Inc.),  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Bluff  Point  Stone 
Co.  (Inc.),  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Cedar  Park  Stone  CJo.,  Austin, 
Tex. ;  West  Stockbridge  Marble  Works,  Lee,  Mass. 
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Abbott  Laboratories,  Chicago,  111.^  fine  ohenicale 48 

Acme  Cement  Plaster  Co.,  §t.  Louis,  Mo.,  lime  and  limestone 436 

Agard,  W.  A.  T.,  Smi  Francisco,  CaUf .,  pumice  atone 449 

Albright,  D.  K.,  Glassmefe,  Pa.,  plate  gkas 624 

Allegany  Window  Glass  Co.,  Port  Allegany,  Pa 639 

Allen,  Edwin  M.,  potash 387 

American  Agricultuxul  Chemical  (^.0.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  carbonate  of  ammonia. . .  1)8 

American  Alkali  &  Acid  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  oxalic  add 74 

American  Aromatic  Chemical  Association,  aromatic  chemicals 266 

American  China  Clay  or  Kaolin  Association,  china  clay 505 

American  Clay  Producers*  Association. '. 609, 517 

American  .Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  crayons 333 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co. ,  New  York  ("ity,  pumice  stone 479 

American  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers. .  607 

American  Meat  Packers'  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  fuller's  earth 541 

American  Mica  Works,  New  York  City,  mica  diaphragms 556 

American  Mining  Congoess,  Washington,  D.  C. .  mica 56h4 

American  Nitiogen  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  nitrite  of  soda 353, 856, 357 

American  Optical  Co. ,  Southbriage,  Mass. ,  optical  glass 649 

American  Piano  Co. ,  New  York  City,  puaiice  stone 478 

American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  slab  zinc 32S 

Anglo  American  Talc  Corporation  (Ltd.),  Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada,  talc 370 

Antoine  Chins  Co.,  technical  employees  of,  essential  oils 262 

Arlington  Mills,  Boston,  Mass.,  wool  grease 222 

Aiomatic  Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association,  organic  chemicals 18 

Asahel  Wheeler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dry  colors 303 

Asheville  Mica  Co.,  Biltmore,  N.  C,  mica 562 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies,  carbon  section,  New  York 

City,  carbon 584 

Association  of  American  Clay  Producers,  china  clay. 509, 517 

Atlantic  Comb  Works,  New  York  City,  pumice  stooe.' 478 

Attlt  <fc  WiborgCo.,  Varnish  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dry  colon 302 

B. 

Baker,  William  T.  (Inc.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whiting  and  Paris  wlute 318, 324 

Barber,  Ralph,  representing  the  Vindand  Flint  Glass  Works,  Vineland,  N.  J., 

chemical  glassware , 508 

Barium  Producers  and  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 126 

Barry,  Edward  J.,  representing  National  Association  of  PresMd  and  Blown 

Glassware  Manufacturers. .  ..\ * 606 

Bartlett,  Wrigjit  K.,  secretary  Triton  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co.  Long  Uand,  N.  Y., 

fiahoil 221 

Battelle  &  ^nwick  Co.,  New  York  City,  nitrate  of  yotaak 840 

Beninati,  Anthony,  representing  Local  No.  4,  BricklayerB,  Masons,  and  Plaa* 

terers'  Industrial  Union,  ornamental  marble 698 

Bennett,  March  G.,  Boston,  Mass.,  lampblack 294, 297 

Binney  A  Smith  Co.,  New  York  City,  crayons 333 

Blaok,  Franklin,  New  York  (^ity,  mercurial  preparations 42 

Boston  Varnish  (^o.,  Bostoa..Ma8s.,  dry  colon 801 

Boswell,  W.  C,  Baltimore,  Md.,  talc 364 
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Bower,  Henry,  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelplua,  anhydrous  am- 
monia   115, 1 17 

Bramberg,  M.  D.,  chicle 214 

Brand  A  Stevens,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  pumice  stone 446, 449, 474 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plaster^n  Industrial  Union,  Local  No.  4,  ornamental 

marble 698 

Brightman,  H.  M.,  Corona,  Calif.,  citric  acid - bb 

Burdick,  Alfred  S.,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111.,  fine  chemicals dO 

Buig,  Burton  T.,  organic  chemicals 18 

Burgess,  William,  l^enton,  N.  J.,  clay  products 51*7 

Burleson,  J.  E.,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C,  nuea 562 

C. 

Cabot,  Samuel  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass.,  lampblaok 294,297 

California  Olive  Association,  olive  oil 241 

Carbide  4c  Carbon  Chemical  Corporation,  New  York  City,  organic  chemicals 23 

Cams  Chemical  Co.,  I4k  Salle,  ill.,  potassium  pennanganate 346 

Celluloid  Co.,  p>Toxylin  compounds 146 

Central  Specialty  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  artificial  oil  of  mustard 269,273 

Chavant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  modeling  clay 543 

Chicago  Mica  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  built-up  mica 558 

Chrystal,  Charles  B.,  New  York  City: 

Pumice  stone 481 

Talc 373 

Clark,  Nathan  M.,  pyroxylin  compounds 145 

Colgate  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  essential  oils 257 

Columbia  Graphophone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  mica 564 

Columbia  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chlorates  and  nittates 19 

Goors  Porcelain  Co.,  Golden  Colo.,  scientific  p(m;elain .*. . .  583 

Cramer,  G.,  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pnotographic  dry  plates 664 

Crocker  Burbank  &  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  chinaclay 494 

D. 

Day,  Arthur  L.,  Ph.  D.,  report  on  optical  glass  and  its  future 654 

Delapenha,  R.  V.,  olive  oil. 234,236 

De  Li)re,  C.  P.,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.,  barytes 284 

Denny-Renton  Clay  A  Coal  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  fire  brick 499 

Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.: 

Bromides 20 

Bromine 85 

Doyle,  Bernard  W.,  pyroxylin  compounds 150 

Doyle,  MichaeL  talc  and  soapdtone 360 

Drackett,  P.  W.,  magnesia  sulphate ^ 218 

Dry  and  Pulp  Color  Manufacturen 310 

Duche,  T.  M.,  &  Sons,  New  York  City,  glue 200 

Durex  Chemical  Corporation,  New  York  City,  barium 122 

Dyer,  Geoige  G.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sanitary  earthenware 567 

£. 

Earthenware  and  China,  Wholesalen  of ,  Boston,  Mass 579 

Eastern  Potash  Oorpofation,  New  York  City,  potash 342,344 

Eberson-Iindsley  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dry  colors — « 300 

Edgar  Bros.  Co.,  chinaclay 600 

English  China  Clays  Sales  Corporation,  New  York  City,  china  clay 491, 498, 496 

Ervin,  Ed^,  Pomecoy,  Ohio,  bromine 90 

Exchange  By-i^oducts  Co.,  Goftona,  CaUf .,  citric  acid  and  citnte  of  lime 52, 61 

Sxeloid  Co.,  Stroudsbuig,  ra.,  celluloid 153 

F. 

Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  brick * 376 

Fesandie,  Felix.  New  York  City,  license  system  for  imparting  dyes 142 

Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  blown  and  pressed  glassware..  601,613 
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FIuorafMur  Producen  of  Iliinois 537 

Foote,  JuHiu  O.,  Stroudsbuifr,  Pa.,  celluloid 153 

Ford  Mica  Co.  (Inc.),  mica  ddaphiag^na 556 

Franco-American  Chemical  Works,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  ethyl  chloride. .  ^ 190 

French,  Burtcm  L.,  fire  Inrick 376 

French,  Samnel  H. ,  A  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dry  colore 299 

Frick,  O.  T.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  ultramarine  blue 292 

Fritts,  Frank  A.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whiting  and  Paris  white 318 

G. 

Gebauer  Chemical  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ethyl  chloride 190 

Geldert,  Louis  N.,  edible  oils 256 

Georgia  Clay  Producers'  Association,  china  clay 500, 524 

Gillooly,  Joseph,  Toledo,  Ohio,  pressed  and  blown  glassware 609 

Goetz,  Prank  L.,  Chicago.  111.,  pumice  stone 464 

Goldman.  Sigmund,  New  York  City,  china  clay 491 

Gould  A  Cutler  Corporation,  Boston.'Mass.,  dry  colors 299 

Graff,  C.  F.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  nitrite  of  soda 353 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  heavy  chemicals 14 

Gray,  Alfred  W.,  lime 378,403,407 

Green ,  Hon.  William  R. ,  German  chemical  industry  during  1919 366 

Gtmdlach,  C.  J.,  New  York  City,  rolled  glass 628 

Gui4ey,  W.  4  L.  E.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  telescopes  and  microscopes 666 

H. 
Hadley,  Hon.  Lindley  H.: 

Reports  on  lime  and  limestone  industry  submitted  by 391 

Submitting  commimication  from  Denny-Benton  Clay  &  Coal  Co. ,  fire  brick .  499 

Hammill  A  Gillespie,  New  York  City,  china  clay 493, 496 

Harshaw.  Fuller  A  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Cobalt  salts '^ .  110 

Fluorides,  bifluorides,  and  silico  fluorides IH 

Glvcerin 201 

Nickel  sulphate 110 

N  i  tri  te  of  soda 358 

Hayne,  L.  C. ,  china  clay 505 

Hein,  A.  Henry,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whiting  and  Paris  white 814 

Heinigke,  Otto' W. .  New  York  City,  stained  jrlass  windows 667 

Heller  A  Merz  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  nltramanne  blue 290 

Herfurth,  Paul  A.,  New  York  City,  nitrate  of  potash. . . ^ 340 

Heyden  Chemical  Co.  of  America  (Inc.),  Garfield,  N.  J.,  salicylic  acid 16 

Hieman,  John  W.,  Co.,  New  York  City,  china  clay : : .  484, 519 

Hilton,  H.  R.,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  window  glass 639 

Hobbs,  Franklin  W.,  Boston,  Mass,  wool  grease 222, 226 

Hollander,  Charles  S.,  Philadelphia,  hydrosulphites 99 

Home  Market  Club,  license  svstem  as  applied  to  imports 142 

Hood,  Carey  W,,  crayons  and  chalk  crayons 333 

Horton,  Edward  H.,  Vancouver,  B.  0.,  Canada,  statement  regarding  lime 383 

Howard,  Henry,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chemicals  in  general l 5 

Howe  &  French,  Boston,  Mass.,  dry  colors 299 

Hull,  Hon.  Cordell,  statement  regarding  German  wages 366 

Humphrey,  W.  E.,  lime i 397, 405 

I. 

Inches,  Henderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  china  clay 482 

International  Pulp  Co.,  New  York  City,  talc  and  soapstone 360, 364 

International  Ultramarine  Works,  New  York  City,  vftramaiine  blue 290 

Interstate  Cotton  Seed  OrusherB'  Association,  peanut  oil 266 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York: 

Boric  acid : * 51 

Castile  soap..'. : 360 

Citric  acid ; 60 

Glycerin ..: : 202 

Lemon  oil: . ; 266 
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Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York— Continued.  r***- 

Licorice  root 217 

Marble 089 

Medicinal  compounds  and  preparations 134 

Olive  oil , 230,232 

Perfumery  and  toilet-preparatione 282 

Pumice  stone 480 

Sumac  extract 194 

Talc 369 

Tartaric  acid 78 

International  Silver  Co.,  Meridian,  Conn.^  pumice  stone 463 

Ittner,  Martin  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  essential  oils 257 

J. 

Jackson,  C.  D.,  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  marble 691, 692 

Jacobs,  Albert  C,  glue  and  gelatin 197 

J.  H.  R.  Products  Co. ,  Willoughby ,  Ohio,  barium  dioxide 130, 131 

Jones,  Theodore,  Boston,  Mass.,  earthenware  and  china 570 

K. 

Keene  Mica  Products  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  built-up  mica. 558 

Kellogg,  H.  W.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  clilorate  of  potash 338 

Kentuckv  Fluorspar  Co.  (Inc.) 540 

Knight,  J.  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dry  colors 299 

Knowles,  George,  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  obina  clay 484. 519 

Kochs,  August.  Chicago,  111.,  formic  acid 66,67 

Kohler  Industries^  New  York  City,  pumice  stosie 479 

Kurfees^  J.  F.,  Paint  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  dry  colors 301 

L. 

La  Manna.  Azema  &  Faman,  New  York  City,  olive  oil 251 

La  Roe,  Wilbur,  jr. ,  Washington,  D .  C. .  refined  potash  salts 342 

Laughlin,  Robert.  Pasadena,  Calif. .  pumice  stone 446 

LavanbuiK,  Fred  L.,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  colors  and  pigments 304 

Layman,  A.  F.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  artificial  oil  of  mustard 269 

Leyland,  Thomas,  &  Co..  Raadville,  Mass.,  dextrin 213 

Lime  Manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 409 

Lockwood,  Brackett  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  castile  soap » .  350, 352 

Louisville  Lead  &  Color  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  dry  colors «..».  ^01 

Xiouthan  Manufacturing  Co.,  "Bast  Liverpool,  Ohio,  unghized  mMneaia  porce- 
lain   582 

M. 

MacAUen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  built-up  mica 558 

McCafferty,  C.  E.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  oxalic  acid 74 

McCullough,  Geoive  B.,  Chicago,  HI.,  castile  soap 347,348 

McGeom,  J.  A.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  antimony  oxide 110 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  (Inc.),  New  York  CHty; 

Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate 133 

Iodides 217 

Medicinal  products 32, 36 

Medicinal  compounds  containing  alcohol 134 

Opium 274 

McMiflin,  John  S.,  limes 409 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works^  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  fine  diamicals 36 

Mallinckrodt,  Edw.,  pbosphonc  acid * 91 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies,  New  York  City,  carbon 594 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  chemical  industry 

generally , 5 

Mniufacturing  Perfumers*  Association  of  the  United  States,  perfumery 275 

MMtin,  Luther,  New  York  City,  lampblack 296 

Man  in,  Thomas  O.,  Boston,  Mass.,  American  valuation  as  applied  to  dyestuffs.  142 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  dry  colors. 302 
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Mathiewn  Alkali  WorkB  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  potash 337 

May,  H.  M.,  Corona,  Calif.,  citric  add  and  ciUate  of  lime 52 

Meadows  Oil  A  Chemical  Corporation,  New  York  City,  ichthyol 134, 137 

Meincke,  A.  M.,  Chicago,  III.,  china  clay 484, 519 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina Ill 

Sodium  hydroeulphite 107 

Merwin,  W.  J.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  wood  alcohol 79 

Mica  Insulator  Co.,  New  York  City,  built-up  mica 558 

Miller,  W.  E.,  New  York  City,  glue 200 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  crayons 336 

Mississippi  Glass  Co.,  New  York  C^ty,  rolled  glass 628 

Missouri  Barytes  Lithopone  Association,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  barytes 284, 285 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  camphor,  chloral  hydrate,  caffeine.        47 

Morey  A  Co.  (Inc.>,  Carabridijie,  Mass.,  china  clay 484, 519 

Morimura  Bros.,  New  York  City,  chinaware 580 

Momingstar  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  starch 202, 208 

Morrison,  A.  C,  New  York  City,  carbon 584 

Morrison,  James,  Teredo,  Ohio,  glass  bottles 614 

Moscow  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho,  fire  brick 375 

Musher,  Nathan,  A  Co.,  New  York  City,  olive  oil 237, 239 

N. 

Nadler,  Fred,  New  York  City,  stained  glass 671 

National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  chicle 214, 215 

National  Association  of  Glue  and  Gelatin  Manufacturers 197 

National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers,  Munice,  Ind.,  finished  marble 681, 702 

National  Associaticm  of  Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware  Manufacturers,  glassware .  606, 607 
National  Association  of  Window  Glass  Manufactuien,  Port  Allegany,  Pa., 

window  glass 639 

National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toledo,  Ohio 614, 615 

National  Electrolytic  Co. ,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  chlorate  of  potash 338 

National  Lime  Association,  lime 427, 431 

National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  New  York  City, 

stained  gUsB  windows 667, 679 

National  Silica  &  Pumice  Co. ,  Meade,  Kans. ,  pumice  stone 4tti 

National  Window  Glass  Workers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  window  elass 634 

National  Wood  Chesucal  Association,  Bradford,  Pa.,  wood  alcohoL 79 

Neenan,  J.  M.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  window  alass... 634 

New  Eneland  Mica  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  built-up  mica 558 

Niagara  Alkali  Co.,  potash v 336,336 

Nor  well  Chemical  Corporation,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  formaldehyde 197 

O. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Co.,  logwood  extracts 192 

O'Brien,  John  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  flint  glass 601, 614 

Ok,  William  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  slab  sine 328 

Oiu'e  Oil  Importers*  Association,  olive  oil 234 

Ott,  Harvey,  N.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  optical  glass 642 

P. 

Pacific  Lime  Co.  of  British  Columbia.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  lime 378, 407 

Pbint  and  Dry  Color  Manufacturers,  New  York  City,  €fary  colors 297 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  china  clay 484 

Pardee,  James  T.,  Midland,  Mich.,  bromine 23, 85 

Patterson,  W.  H.,  Iceland  spar 663 

Peaslee-Gaulbert  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  dry  colors. 304 

Peebles,  W.  S.,  Cartersville,  Va.,  barytes 287 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works,  New  York  City,  formaldehyde 195 

Philadelphia  Clay  Co.,  china  clay 503 

PhilUpe,  Maurice  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  china  clay 503 

Phonograph  Appliance  Co.,  mica  diaphragms 556 

Phosphorus  Compounds  Co.,  phosphoric  acid 91 
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Pittsbuigh  Plate  Glass  Co 617 

Pittsburgh  Soda  Products  Co.,  sodiujii  hydrosulphite 108 

Plate-gla99  industry ^^ 

Potter,  Mark  W.,  ichthyol 1-^ 

Powers- Weightman-Rosengarten Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  medidual  preparations.  24, 28 

Predmore,  H.  T.,  Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada,  talc 373 

Prince,  Jas.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dry  colors 303 

PjToxylin  Manufacturers'  Association,  pyroxylin  compounds 150 

R. 

Refractories  Manufacturers*  Association,  New  York  City,  fire  brick 376 

Eeichard-Coulston  ( Inc. ),  New  York  Cit>%  dry  colors 297 

Rentschler,  M.  J.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  dioxide  of  barium 130 

Rhodes,  James  H.,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL,  pumice  stone 463, 464, 469, 474, 476 

Rhodes,  Hon.  Marion  E.,  barytes 28S 

Rhodia  Chemcial  Co. ,  New  York  City,  coal-tar  products 143 

Richardson,  John,  &  Co. ,  Boston,  Mass. ,  china  clay 482, 484, 519 

Risney,  P.  {^tmuel,  New  York  City,  cyanide  salts 92 

Robertson,  A.  C.j  New  York  City,  coal-tar  products 143 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Corporation,  Rockland,  Me.,  lime 427, 431 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City: 

Ceramic  colors 332 

Cvanide  salts 92,97 

Rohm' &  Haas  Co.  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.»  hydroeulphites 99,103 

Rolled-glass  industry 628 

Rose,  Durant,  New  York  City,  ichthyol 134 

Rosenmrten,  A.  G. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  medicinal  preparations 24 

Ross,  Roy  R.,  china  clay 524 

Rower-Beine  Paint  Manuf acturi  ng  Co. ,  Si.  T iouis,  Mo. ,  dry  colors 303 

Rues  Co,,  The,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  ultram^ne  blue 289 

Rusae,  Frederick  W.,  St.  Ix>ui8,  Mo.,  tannic  acid 36 

Ruhl,  Louis,  New  York  City,  formaldehyde 195 

S. 

Salomon,  L.  A.,  &  Bro.,  New  York  City: 

China  clay 484,489.519 

Fullers  earth 541 

Talc 367 

Sanitary  Potters'  Association,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sanitary  earthenware 567 

Schooley,  £.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chlorates  and  nitratee 19 

Scott,  H.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dry  colore 299 

Sealwood  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dry  colors 302 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  lime 391 

Seguine,  Joseph  C,  New  York  City,  gypsum 441 

Sergeant,  E.  M.,  potash 335 

Sewell,  John  S.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  marble 681 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dry  colors 298 

Shreve,  R.  Norris,  New  York  City,,  potash 342 

Smith,  Herbert  W.,  mica 554 

Somers,  Arthur  S.,  New  York  CHty,  dry  colors 304,307 

Southern  Gypsum  Co.,  North  Holston,  Va.,  gypsum , 439, 445 

Spencer  I^ns  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  optical  glass r. .  642, 646 

Spiefaler.  A.  M.,  perfumer^' •   275 

Standard  Crayon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Danvers,  Man.,  cra^^ona 333 

Standard  Ultramarine  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  uitnunanne 292 

Steelcote  Manufacturizig  Co.,  8t.  Louis.  Mo.,  dry  colon S'*"^ 

Stibium  Products  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  antimonv  oxide 110 

Stilling,  S.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wood  alcohol 82 

St.  Louis  Surfacer  &  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dry  colors 300 

Stocking,  A .  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  bar>i«8 285 

Storrs,  Charles  P.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  mica 544,546 
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T. 

Pa«o. 

Tdc  and  Soapstone  Producew'  Aaaociation,  Baltimore,  Md. ,  talc 364, 365 

Tar  Heel  Mica  Co^  Plumtree,  N.  C,  mica 5r)2 

Tartar  Chemical  Works,  New  York  City,  argols 118,120 

Tilson,  Hon.  John  Q.,  pumice  stone 463 

Toch,  Maximilian,  New  York  Citv,  barium 122 

Triton  Oil  <fe  Fertilizer  Co.,  Long"  Island,  N.  Y.,  fish  oil 221 

U. 

United  Chemical  Works  (Inc. ),  Corona,  Calif,  citric  acid 55 

United  Paint  manufacturers,  San  Francisco,  Calif. .  dry  colors 3C4 

United  Peanut  Associations  of  America,  Norfolk,  Va. ,  peanut  oil 252 

United  States  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.,  Providence,  R.I.-,  dry. colors 303 

United  States  Manulacturers  of  Ivogwood  Extracts 192 

United  States  Potash  Producers*  Association,  refined  potash  salts 342 

United  States  Potters*  Association,  clay  products 527, 572 

V. 

Vanderbilt,  R.  T.,  New  York  City,  china  clay 498 

Victor  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  111.: 

Formic  acid 64 

Oxalic  add 67.71 

Victory  Sparkler  Co.,  Elk  ton,  Md.,  chlorate  of  potaph 346 

Vineland  Flint  Glass  Works,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  chemical  glassware 598 

Voight,  William  L.,  New  York  (  ity,  argols 118 

W. 

Waddell,  R.  J.,  &  Co.,  New  York  Cily,  pumice  fitone 480 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass.,  dry  colors 301 

Walker,  David,  New  York  City,  china * 580 

W*allace,  R.,  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Co.,  WalUngford,  Conn.,  pumice  stone. . . .  404 

Walsh,  Frederick  T..  Readville,  ^fasp.,  dextrin 2ia 

Waterproof  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass..  dry  colors 301 

Watson  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass.,  mica 567 

Wells,  W.  E..  Newell,  W.  Va..  cliinaware 572 

West,  E.  G.,  North  Holston,  Va.,  gypi^um 439 

West  Kentucky  Ore  Co. .  fluorspar 540 

Wherrett,  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  plate  glaj^s 617 

White,  Oswald,  report  on  Japauei-o  lal/or 164 

Wilckan-Martiii- Wilckes  (  o.,  New  York  City,  lampblack 295 

Wilder,  Salmon  W. .  Boston,  Mas?,  alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina Ill 

Wilder,  S.  W.,  Ba^iton,  Ma^?. ,  Kxluim  hydrodulphite 107 

Wilson  Paint  &  Gla*^  Co.,  Ciuciimati,  CJhio.  dry  colors 303 

Wire-glass  industry 628 

Wood,  George  B.,  Kotkland.  Me.,  lime 427 

Wood  Produ<  tfi  Co..  Cuffalo,  X.  Y.,  wood  alcohol 82 

Wool  Grease  Producer  of  the  United  States,  Committee  of,  wool  grease 228 

Wrenshall,  W.  E).,  jr.,  Pitt«Viirxh,  Pa.,  sodium  hydro*?ulphite 108 

Z. 

Zinsser  &  Co,  Hastin^:^  on  ITudpon,  N.  Y.,  tannic  acid 66 

Zucca,  Antonio,  New  Vork  t  ity,  olive  oil 230 
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Acetate  of — 

Lead 15 

Lime 79,81 


Formic 64 

Gallic 40,67 

OxaUc 67,71,74 


Acetic  anhydride 21  Phenylcinchoninic 48 

Acids:  •  •  ■  Phosphoric 91 

Boric ..:... 51  I  Pyrogaliic 40,67 

Citric 28,42,52,55,60  '  Tannic 29,40,66 

Diethylbarbituric 48  ;  Tartaric 45,78 
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Acrifiavine 48 

Administrative: 

American  valuation 142 

Antidumping  provision 9, 41 

Home  value  as  basis  for  impos- 
ing duties 153 

License  system  as  applied  to 

imports 142 

Manufacturers'  private  bonded 
vrarehouses,  examination, 
etc.,  of  drugs  and  chemicals 

in 41 

Repacking  and  exportation  of 

drugs  (5.  S.  3018). . .: 41 

Specific  basis  for  levying 

duties 491 

Valuation  of  imports 7 

Withdrawals  for  export,  con- 
solidation of 12, 41 

Ad  valorem  duties 43 

Alkalies 29 

Alkaloids 29 

Alum Ill 

American   valuation   as   basis   of 

assessing  duties  on  dyestuffs 142 

Ammonia 115 

Carbonate  of 118 

Ammoniacal  gas  liquor 118 

Anesthesin 48 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda 16 

Antidumping  provisions 9, 41 

Antimony: 

Oxide 110 

Salts 107, 110 

Aqua  ammonia 118 

Argols 46, 78, 118 

Aromatic  chemicals 257 

Artificial  bates 105 

Arsenate  of  lead 22 

Aspirin 21 

Atophan 48 

B. 

Barbital 48 

Barium 122, 216 

Chemicals,  foreign  price  lists.  128 

Dioxide  of 130 

Nitrate 19, 346 

Oxide 131 

Bar>'tes 284^289 

Bates,  artificial 105 

Benzoic  acid 18 

Bergamot  oil 265 

BerUn  blue , 308 

Bicarbonate  of  soda. 337 

Bichromate  of  soda 16 

Bifluoridee Ill 

Bismuth  salts 41 

Bisulphite  of  soda 15 

Bleaching  powder 337 

Blown  glassware 606,609 

Blues 289 

Eorax,  refined 51 

octcacid 51 


Bottles:  P««*- 

Glass 614 

Thermos <WI 

Brick 875-878,499 

Bromides 85 

Bromine 85, 90 

0. 

Caffeine 48 

Calcined  magnesia 31 

Calcium  arsenate 22 

chloride 22 

Calomel 30,42,133 

Camphor,  crude  and  refined 46 

Carbon 684 

bisulphide 22 

tetrachloride 87 

Carbonate  of — 

Ammonia 118 

Magnesia,  precipitated 31 

Cassava 212 

Castilesoap 347,350,352 

Celluloid.    (See  Pyroxylin.) 

Ceramic  colors 332 

Charcoal 79,81 

Chemical  glassware 598 

industry,  research  in 50 

salts 30 

Chemicals: 

Aromatic 257,262 

Medicinal 7,24 

Technical 7 

Chicle 214 

China  cUy 482-^26 

products 527 

Chinaware 570 

Chinese  blue 308 

Chloracetic  acid 24 

Chlorate  of  potash 338,346 

Chlorine 87 

Chlorhvdrin 21 

Chloral  hydrate 47 

Chloride  of  zinc 15 

Chloroform 30,46,87 

Chromate  of  soda 16 

Chrome  green 309 

yellow 309 

Cincona  bark,  alkaloids  and  salts  of       31 

Cincophen 48 

Citrate  of  lime 52-^3 

Citric  acid 28,42,52,55,60 

Citrous  by-products,  recovery  of . .        61 
fruits,  salvage  of,  through 
recovery  of  by-pcoducts .        52 
Clay: 

China 482,500,503,524 

Modeling 543 

Products 527 

Coal-tar  derivatives 49 

medicinal  chemicals  origi- 
nating in 46 

Sroducts 143 
ts,  compoimds  and  mix- 
tures       110 

Collodion 150 
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Color  lakee 309 

Colon 304 

Oorroaiveittblimate 30,42,133 

C»yona 333 

Gream  of  tartar 46 

Cyanide  salts 92 

D. 

Depreciated     currency,     interim 

legifllation 6 

Dextrin 212 

Diamino4unridinium  8u)phate 48 

Diamino-^nethyl-acridinium   chlo- 
ride   48 

Diethylanilin 24 

Diethylbarbituric  acid 48 

Diethyl  sulphate 24 

Distilled  oifc 30 

Domartic  value  as  basis  for  rates. .  7 

Dry  colora 297-304 

plates,  photographic 664 

Dyestuffs: 

American    valuation    to    be 

applied 142 

License,  system    applied    to 

imports 142 

£. 

Earthenware  (see  aho  China) 567, 

670, 572, 580 

Epsomsalts 22,218 

Essential  oUs 30, 257, 262, 265, 266 

Ethers 24 

Ethyl  aminobenzoate 48 

chloride 190 

Ethylene  chlorhjrdrin 21,24 

dichloride 24 

glycol 24 

Expressed  oils 30 

Extracts: 

Ix)gwood 192 

Sumac 194 


P, 


22 


Ferric  chloride 

Firebrick.    (See  Brick.) 

Fish  oil 221 

Flavoring  extracts 30 

Flour,  sago 211 

Fluondes Ill 

Fluorspar 537-542 

Fonnaldehyde 17, 195, 197 

Formate  of  soda 64, 65 

Formic  acid 64 

French  chalk 365 

Fruit  essences. 30 

Fuller's  earth 541 


G. 


Gallic  acid 40, 67 

Gallnuts 37 

Gelatin 197, 200 

German  chemical  industry,  1909. .      266 


Page. 

Glass  and  glaraware 5r8-^l 

Blown 606,609 

Bottles 614 

Chemical 698 

Optical 642 

Ptote 617,624 

Pressed 606, 609 

Rolled 628 

Thennos  bottles 601 

Window 634,639 

Stained  or  painted 667 

Wire 628 

Glauber's  salt 16 

Glue 197,300 

Glycerin:     . 

Crude 202 

Refined 201,202 

Greases 30 

Gypsum 439-446 

H, 

Hardwood  distillation ,  products  of .        79 

Hexameth  ylenetetramine 197 

Hydrocarbon  gases,  products  de- 
rived from 24 

Hydrosulphites 99-109 

Hypoeulpnite  of  soda 15 

I. 

Iceland  spar 663 

Ichthyol 134 

Iodides 217 

Iodine 30,41,48 

Iodoform 30, 40, 217 

Isopropyl  alcohol 24 

J. 

Japanese  labor  ^report  by  Oswald 
white,  Britisn  \4ce  consul  at 
Osaka) 164 

K. 

Kaolin.    (^See  China  clay.) 

L. 

Laboratory  glassware.  {See  Chem- 
ical glassware.) 

Lampblack 294,295,297 

Lauaanum 31 

Lemon  o^ 265 

Leukotrope 103 

Licorice  extract ■      217 

root 217 

Lime 378-439 

Acetate  of 79, 81 

Citrateof 42,52,55,60 

Liquid  anhydrous  ammonia 118 

Litnopone 15 

Logwood  extract 1^2 

M. 

Magnesia  sulphate 218 

Magnesite 22 

Magnesium  chloride 22 
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Magnesium  metal 22 

lianufacturere'  private  bonded 
warehouaes,  examination,  etc.,  of 
drugs  and  chemicalB  to  be  per- 
mitted in 41 

Marble 681-703 

Jilniahed 702 

Market  value 7,533 

Medicinal  chemicals 7 

compounds 30 

containing  alcohol . . .      134 

preparations 24, 30, 40, 42 

Mercurial  preparations 24, 30, 40, 42 

Metallic  mercury 40 

Mica 544-^7 

Microscopes 606 

Modeline 543 

Modeling  clay 543 

Monochloracetic  acid 2S 

Monoethylanilin 24 

Muriate  of  ammonia 14 


N. 


Nickel   sulphate,    carbonate   and 

compounds 110 

Niter  cake 16 

Nitrate  of  potash 340 

Nitrite  of  soda 353,357,358 

Novocaine 48 

Nutgall  extracts,  change  of  classi- 
fication    66 

Nutgalls 40 

Nux  vomica 43 

O. 

Ocher 297-304 

Oil  of  mustard  (artificial).... ! ! ! .  .T      269 
Oils: 

B  eiftamot 265 

Essential 257, 262 

Fish 221 

Lemon 265 

Olive 230,232 

Orange 265 

Peanut 252,256 

Olive  oil 230-252 

Opium 274 

Alkaloids,  salts,  and  esters  of. .        31 

Crude  or  unmanufacturod 31 

Optical  jrlass 642 

Its  future  as  an  American  in- 
dustry        654 

•Orange  oil 265 

Oxalic  acid 67-78 


P. 


Para-amino-benzoyldiethyl-amino  - 

cthanol  hydrochloride 48 

Paraformaldehyde 197 

Paris  green 310 

white 314 

Peanut  oil ^, , 252 

Perfumery 275, 2S4 
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Phenylcinchoninic  acid 48 

Phosphate  of  soda 16 

Phosphoric  acid 91 

Photographic  dry  plates 664 

Pigments 304 

Plastic      compounds.    (See      Py- 
roxvlin.) 

Plate  glass 617,624 

Plasteline 543 

Plasticine 543 

Porcelain: 

Magnesia,  unglazod 582 

Scientific..... 583 

Potash 336-347 

Chlorate  of 338 

Nitrate 340 

Prussiatoof 359 

Potassium  chlorate 19 

cyanide 98 

iodide 30,40,43,217 

perchlorate 19 

permaogaiiate 346 

Potato  starch 209 

Pottery 527 

Powder,  bleaching 337 

Pressed  glassware 606,609 

Prices: 

European 50 

Trend  in  the  United  States. . .        50 

Procaine  (novocaine) 23, 48 

Proflavine 48 

Propylene  chlorhydrin 24 

dichloride 24 

glycol 24 

Prussian  blue ?.C8 

Pnissiate  of  potash 369 

Piunice  stone 446-481 

Putty.    (See  Paris  white. ) 

Pyrogallic  acid 40, 67 

Pyroxylin  compounds 145, 150 

Q. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of 31 

R. 

Rendered  oils 30 

Repacking    and    exportation    of 

diugB(R.  S.3018)....  41 

in  bond 12 

Rochelle  salts 46 

Rolled  glass 628 

S. 

Saccharin 18 

Sagofloiu- 211 

SaRcvlic  ac'.d 17 

Salt  cake 16 

Salts: 

Antirrrny 107 

Bismuth 31, 46 

Titanium 106 

Sanitan'  earthenware 567 

Sci»mtific  porcelain 5S3 
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Sienna 297^584 

Silicate  of  soda 16 

Silico  fluorides Ill 

Slab  zinc 328 

Soap,  caatile 347,350,352 

Soapatone 360, 365 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate  of 337 

Nitrite  of 353, 357, 358 

Soda  ash 337 

Sodium|benzoate 18 

cyanide 98 

hydroeulphite 107, 108 

Specific  duties 14 

Spelter 328 

Stained  window  glass 667 

Starch 202 

Potato 209 

Steatite 365 

Strontium  nitrate 19, 346 

Strychnia 43 

Strychnine 43 

Sulphate  of  alumina Ill 

magnesia 218 

moiphia 31 

soda 16 

soda,  anhydrous 16 

zinc 15 

Sulphide  of  soda 15 

zinc 15 

Sulphite  of  soda 15 

SulphoxylateF 99 

Sumac  extract 194 

Synthetic  camphor 46, 47 

chemicals,  fostering  re- 
search in  manufactur- 
ing         50 

odoriferous   substances.       282 
tanning  materials 107 


"      Pago. 
T. 

Talc 360-373 

Tannic  acid 29, 40, 66 

Tannin 40 

Tapioca 212 

Tartar,  crude 46 

Tartaric  add 45, 78 

Tartrate  of  soda 46 

Technical  chemicals 7 

Telescopes 666 

Thermos  bottles 601, 602 

Titanium  salts 106 

Toilet  preparations 284 

U. 

Ultramarine  blue 289, 290, 292 

Umber 297-304 

Unglazed  magnesia  porcelain 582 

V. 

Valuation  of  imports. ., 7 

Vermilion  red 309 

Veronal 48 

W. 

Warehouse  withdrawals  for  expor- 
tation, etc 41 

Whiting 314 

Window  glass 634, 639 

Wine  lees 46, 78 

W^ire  class 628 

Witharawals  from   warehouse   for 

export,  consolidation  of 12, 41 

Wood  alcohol 82 

Wool  grease 222, 228 

Z. 

Zinc,  slab  (spelter) 328 
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